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PROHIBITION 

Some Comments from Lomlon 
By PREDERICK GRUBB 


Tnnoi are many people m England who have 
heard with much satisfaction that India has 
•definitely taken the path ot Prohibition It baa 
come as a surpn«e to some that one of the 
first fruits of the victory won by the Congress 
Party in most of the Provinces at the General 
Election should be the inauguration of thi« 
particular policy Even when the Congress 
leaders decided to accept office it was doubted 
whether m view of the tremendous financial 
tfifficulties confronting them there would be 
sufficient driving force behind the new Govern 
ments to enable them to put through «o 
promptly the experimental measures which have 
now been adopted particularly in Jladras and 
Bombay Let us hope that Bengal will soon be 
added to the «aine category although it may 
not be a Congress Province (as yet) 

B e liave little enough to encourage us in 
‘OUT struggle against the liquor traffic in this 
country, and the news of such substantial pro 
gress in India comes as a ray of light upon a 
somewhat depressing horizon British fnenda 
■of Temperance send their hearty congratula 
lions to fellow workers m India upon baling 
■achieied so notable an advance 

Of course it is recognized that only the 
initial steps ha\e "o far been taken m wlwt we 
must all hope with Mahatma Gandhi will be a 
■nation wide dme agam=t the drink evil An 
institution so strongly entrenched as this (owing 
to the indefensible policy of pa«t Govemmeats) 
•cannot be wiped out in a day or even in three 
^ ears but all must acknowledge that the 
measures already in operation do mark a 


beginning of India’s liberation from s traffic 
which threatened to become a dire menace to 
her moral and material progress 

A hzijy raoti ManiukS 
Madras has been particularly fortunate in 
haMDg as its first Prime Minister especially at 
this juncture a man who pro\ed his devotion 
to total abstinence pnnciples long before he 
reached his present responsible position What 
Mr RajagopaJachan preached ja opposition be 
has practised in office PerscenUon imprison 
ment and apparent failure never daunted him 
When he nas Honorarj Secretary of the Prohi 
biUoD League of India he suffered much for the 
cause Now that he is at the head of the 
AJadras Govenunent he has shown an equal 
readiness to venture all m his determination to 
implement the pledges then given He is pro 
bably under no illusion as to the obstacles which 
have to be overcome before Prolubition can be 
made universal, ei en in Madras but he will b« 
encouraged to persevere by the sympathy and 
support which his policy has already won and 
which I feel sure will be forthcoming to a jet 
greater extent m the future 

pie same remarks apply to our friends in 
Bombay and the other Provinces where expen 
mental prohibitory mea'ures have been adopted 
The seed sown in days gone by is indeed bring 
mg forth an abundant harv est Some of those 
who laboured for the tempe^■^^ce cause in times 
when there was little reward for so doing are 
now in a position to give effect to what thev 
then advocated Mimsters hke Dr M D 
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Gilder in Bombay, and others who could be 
named, are now proving to be as good as their 
word All India is indebted to them for their 
pioneering work on behalf of this great reform 
They have blared a trail which others will 
gladly follow until the whole of India is free 
from an incubus which, if allowed to continue, 
would seriously hinder her national devdop- 
ment 

Supported bv Acclamation 

The unanimity with which the public 
rallied to the support-of Prohibition hna been 
most significant In Madras the Legislative 
Assembly, after a full debate, passed the Bill 
without a division All parlies avowed their 
sympathy with its object Equally noteworthy 
was the reception accorded to the Pnmc 
Munster and his colleague, Mr Muzushwami 
Filial, when they toured the Salem District (to 
which the Act applies in the first instance) after 
the passage of the measure If the argunenU 
of drink trade apologists had any substance m 
them Jt might have been expected that tho«c 
accustomed to drink would protest against a 
policy which deprived them of their liquor 
Quite the opposite The authors of the Act 
were hailed as liberators They were every- 
'nhcre greeted uith enthusiasm by lai^o public 
gatherings It seemed hardly necessary for 
them to explain the purpose of a measure which 
was acclaimed on all hands by those who were 
most affected by it 

Not the least interesting feature of these 
demonstrations was the symbolic destruction 
of toddy pots and other paraphernalia of the 
old habits The two Mimsters found themselves 
preaching to the converted From October 1, 
when the Act came into operation, a remark- 
able change was evident in the attitude of the 
drinking classes, and nowhere in the Salem 
District uas any protest made against the 
closing of shops 

The moral and economic advantage of 
abstinence were at once in evidence The 
slender resources of the workers were diverted 
into more beneficial channels Poverty, which 
is bad enough m any case, became a hUle less 
grinding, and self-respect had a belter chance 
to develop The women and children «oon began 
to realise the change which had taken place 
They are the first to suffer from man's m- 
tcmpcrance, and they will be as eager as anyone 
to maintain a reform which means so muw to 
them No wonder the inauguration of Ftohi- 
bition was a day of rejoicing for “ the mothers 
of Salem " 

Nor IS it a merely negative Prohibition 


which has been enacted Both in JIadras aniT 
Bombay steps have been taken to provide the- 
people with other places of resort where they 
will not be subjected to the demoralizing temp- 
tations of the liquor shop Temperance reform 
goes hand in hand with other means of social 
uplift No moral advance is possible where 
the lives of men and women are being mined 
by the drink habit Once get that out of the- 
way and the path is opened to progress in many 
directions The Provincial Governments which 
have grappled with the drink problem are not 
losmg sight of this aspect of it, and most of 
them have already introduced constructive 
measures, administrative or otherwise, designed 
to take advantage of the new opportunities now 
presenting themselves 

Ajpeals roR Extension 
As I have previously remarked, the general 
support given to prohibitory legislation is a 
choenng factor m the situation The masses, 
no less than the leaders, are thoroughly in 
s) mpathy with the new departure This makes 
It probable that illicit manufacture and sale will 
be less formidable obstacles than some critics 
have predicted One thing is clear that the- 
legislatures have not legislated in advance of 

f ublic opinion, and that makes all the difference- 
l IS noteworthy that m Madras a number of 
Municipnlilie* have passed resolutions asking 
to be included in the Prohibition areas 
Ministers have also been urged in many 
quarters to get this legislation extended to tW 
whole of (he Province as soon as practicable 
No representative Indian, 'o far as I am- 
aware, has opposed the Government's policy in. 
this regard Air Bnnivasa Sastn, who is not a 
Congressman, has said that to give the poor 
people drinking water and to wean them from 
the dnnk evil were, if there was nothing else, 
achievements of which any Almistry mi§it be 
proud Whatever efforts the Prime Alimster and 
his colleagues might make, he added, they 
must certainly see that the people were weaned 
away from the drink habit It was a great 
undertaking and he prayed for God’s ble'sing 
on their labours 

Indian Christians’ Attitude 
It is soiDctimes said that the Christian- 
community in India is not m favour of Prohi- 
bition I can adduce plenty of evidence to the 
contrary The General Assembly of the South 
India United Church passed a resolution on 
October 16, cxpre'sing appreciation of tho 
Madras Government’s efforts m tins connection 
and assuring the Prime Minsiter of its hearty 
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support of tlie % anous agencies working for the 
success of Prohibition 

Shn P 0 Phillip, Indian Secrctaiy of the 
■National Christian Council of India, has written 
an Xfahatma Gandhi’s journal Ilanjan 

“Chn'iiaa Indians wbo love India and care foi 
the real welfare of ibe Indian masses cannot buf rejoice 
at Ihc prospect of Prohibition in the aix Provinces 
TTiey should not hare aajr difficultf in whole-heartedly 
•eo-operaung with iheii fellow-countrymen in making 
Prohbition a complete success." 

Re^ A Ralla Ram, General Sccretarj of 
the Student Christian Mo\eraent of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, says 

“ I give my full *upj>ort to the objeellvc of the 
Congress to hring about complete Prohibition id the 
-country Those who ate asking that we shooM be 
satisfied with temperance should not be Lstened to In 
107 opm on Europeans who cone to this country ahoutd 
fall in with our aspirations and I am afraid that if we 
respect their feehngs in this matter (refemag to the 
proposed exemptions) we shall leave a loophole for many 
■others." 

Commenting on the c letter®, Mr Gandhi 
Temarks 

"It » for Europeans to make the choice I keow 
how d fficult It IS for them to give up the hah t of a 
life time, coetdered te*pectable Dut if they w II fall lo 
'With the great naiional reform, the Incentive should prove 
etrong enough to wean them from the habit Anyway, 
even if in the end exenpuoa within weil^defined Inuu 
has to be girea let us hope that they will be graceful 
«sotfgfa to ttboo aleobol from (heir parrres tad btequets." 


Liquor Licences iv Britain 
Bliilst welcoming signs of progress in 
India, I am afraid there is little of it to report 
in Great Britain The Licencing Ststi«tics for 
1936 (England and Wales) were published as a 
Blue Book la®t iteek The number of on- 
licences in force on December 31, was 74,681, a 
•decrease of 381 compared with the previous 
year, making a total deerea«e of 24,797 Eiuce 
1905 These results have been obtained under 
the Licensing Act of 1904, which was anything 
but a satisfactory measure from the temperance 
point of new A 25 per cent reduction over a 
period of 32 jears is not enough e®pecial!y 
when It IS remembered that the drink shops 
■needed out ha\e been small ones which were 
-more or less unprofitable to their owners 

Moreoier, the falling oS in the number of 
hcen«ed premises has been lately counter- 
balanced by the growth in the number of club'i 
■nhere the sale of dnnk is less restricted There 
were 16;297 registered clubs in 1936 an increase 
of 315 on^the previous year The total increase 
:sitice 1905 IS 9,70S That many of tbe«e clubs 
-are centres of demoralization is acknowledged 
«ven by those who are not abstainers, and the 


Go\cmment are pledged to deal with this parti- 
cular evil A Bill was promised m the King's 
Speech at the opening of the present session of 
Parliament, but there is httle hope of a really 
eilisfactorj measure being introduced 

Further figures in the Blue Book clearly 
demon'frate that drunkenne«s js growing at an 
alarming rale Fi\c years ago the total con 
Mctions numbered 30,146 La®t year they had 
reached the figure of 44,525 There has been a 
<tcadi annual increase dunng the last six j’cars, 
and if the present tendency continues we shall 
again reach the swollen totals prevailing before 
the War And set there are people ■who sav 
that the drink problem in this country is solving 
il®elf t 

Drink on the Air 

Many complaints are being made about 
the undue ptoininence gi\cn to drink items by 
the British Broadcasting Company in their 
wircle«s programmes A fortnight ago, on the 
rational transmitter, there was a 45 minutes' 
programme entitled “ Vn me," and this week we 
arc getting another dose of the same length 
do enbed as " IMute Ladies A Radio Road- 
house” (roadhouses being licensed premises 
nbere too many motonsts become addicted to 
drink) In the interests of safetj , sobriety and 
common «en<c it is important that nothing 
should be done to popularise habits of drinking 
which haie already got too strong a hold upon 
large sections of the British public, including 
motor drivers and transport workers generall> 
Fnvolous references to drinking with the 
implied encouragement of this harmful practice, 
arc far too frequent on radio programmes in 
this country, and something ought to be done 
to put B stop to what IS going on 

In replj to numerous protects ishich have 
reached Broadcasting House, Sir John Keith, on 
behalf of the BBC has I'sued a statement 
to the effect that a careful note has been mad" 
of the objections raided Says the Director 

~We must give you every assurance tkal the B B C 
dow not go out of tts Way to mention dnnk in its 
programmes It is not thought, however that such 
references can just fiably ib* eacluded altogether" 

The policy of the B B C is, in fact, 
inconsistent m this matter Liquor advertise 
ments are ngidlj excluded from all its pubhea- 
bons, including the widely circulated Badio 
Times and Listener Is not this an admission 
(and Tie gladly welcome it) that publicity ought 
not to be given to dnnk and dnnking ? That 
being eo the BBC would be well advised to 
extend the same wi=e rule to its broadcast pro- 
graouses 
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Perhaps the chief event of outstanding import' 
ance m the world of politics here at present la 
the attempt that is being made to negotiate a 
Trade Agreement with the United States TTie 
chief hurdle in the way of the completion of 
such an agreement is the fact that soon after 
their coming into office under the title of the 
“ National ' Government the Conservative® 
concluded the Ottawa Agreements with the 
Dommions These Agreements have probably 
helped the Dominions more than the United 
Kingdom and they have at the same time 
antagonized the rest of the world For if 
economic nationali'm is bad it is only one 
degree better when it is applied to the Empire 
instead of the nation 

But by now wi«er counsels are beginning to 
prevail Canada is quite rightly thinlung of 
making s new Trade Agreement with the United 
States So is Australia And the sooner we get 
such a Trade Agreement completed the better 
for the trade both of tins country and of the 
United States But unless all this is merely a 
move towards freer trade throughout the world 
It IS of comparatively little u«e and indeed it is 
a menace to those countries outside its scope 
In such agreements that exclude other countries 
that want and require more trade we have the 
seeds of w'lr 

In this connection it may be added it is 
necessary to be quite clear in our minds as to 
what we really intend the new Trade Agreement 
with America to be Is it political or economic? 
Unfortunately there is a lot of confusion on this 
point 

In some quarters in America it is heralded 
ns an economic slliance between the English 
speaking nations of the world And this is 
echoed from Australia where Mr Thomas White 
TYade and Customs Minister, declared that 

“Transcend ng the purely trade aspect el the Anglo- 
Amcr can announcement is a united front of ihe two 
grealesl democracies." 

Then again it is well known that Prc«ident 
Booreielt is roo«t anvious for the democracies 
to CO operate w ith one another And France is 
the greate't democracy on the Continent And 
while all this 13 in the wind the French Mim<ter« 
hate come to London (to discuss with the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary the 
outcome of the recent ai«it of Lord Halifax to 


Berlin) So it is not surprising if Germany 
looks on the proposed TVade Agreement as 
pnmanlj a pofificoi instrument — and is already 
sending mes«agC8 to Italy tliat they must 
contmue to consult on measures to be taken “ *o 
re«ist possible Anglo French-Amencan economic 
pressure ” 

Of course it may not be possible for some 
time to get «uch countries as Italy, Germany 
and Japan into the ambit of such agreements 
bceau«e it is their policy to be economically 
self-sufficient This seems a futile doctnne in 
this twentieth century when there is abundance 
of eveo'tbing Jn the world and only the problem 
of di«tnbulion remains to be sohed No doubt 
as we grow more used to the realization of the 
interdependence and real unit> of all the nations 
of the world we shall grow wiser 

And even in Germany today there arc 
highly placed individuals who have the courage 
of different convictions The President of the 
Reichsbank, Dr Schacht, has several times 
dis«ociated him®clf from nationalist economic'^ 
At the moment of writing it is announced that 
Herr Hitler has accepted the resignation of 
Dr Schaebt from the Ministry of Economics 
“In a«'ent (o liis request.” 

So we must go on with the negotiations for 
the new Trade Agrcement---and hope that it 
wiU not be long before its principles have a 
wider application It does represent a reil 
step forwanf As the Economut points out 

"Tbe (s^Kcnent voll embody ■ chtupe la ihe 
comrarrcial policy wh ch Great Br la n has pursued for 
«ii yeara pair For tjie first time Great &ita n •mtl bv 
a piiug • trade afreement erboKe net effect is to lower 
barrieri on both ads Hitherto British policy haa alwaya 
bfen Mibyerl lo ibe rriUfwm lhal when all its resolJa 
bare been worLed out trade has been direrted rtlher 
Ilian eneouiaged' reslricted as much as freed. The fact 
dial ihe world a greatest trad ns nations are i^ut ^ 
eifn an apreemenl to which th a cr I ci*m manifeiJy 
does not apply cannot fail lo be a a gnal encouragement 
to all other nal ona who are striving to free their trade 
froia leMiict on and piralya s." 

Signs are not lacking that all is not well m 
the tolalitanan States Italj w as far from being 
a contented nition and seemed to be heading 
for bankruptcy when Mu«=olini began his 
Ab>««iman gamble to distract attention from 
Italian internal affair® Japan distracted atten- 
tion from her senous internal economic position 
by starting her undeclared “ defensive war " 
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ag-iinH China Dictators can nc\cr «tand stiH 
Tliej are alwajs on the march for something 
And probablj before long Germany xoll be 
incorporating Danzig unlhin her boundane** — 
and trying to extend her influence m the direc 
tions of Au'tria and Czccho Slo\ akia Tor she 
IS anxious to gather into the Reich not only her 
former colonies but al o the German 'peaking 
countries 

Signor Mu«olmi puhUclj backs up the 
German claim for the return of her former 
colonies He conienientlj forgets that Hal) 
annexed quite a large German 'peaking popula 
tion m the Tyrol at the end of the war Indeed 
Italy and Germany are and remain strange 
bedfellows and m «pite of the Rome Berlin axi« 
and the totalitarian outlook there are important 
points on ^\h^ch the two Dictators are far from 
seeing eje fa eye 

Perhaps in las heart of hearts the Italian 
Dictator knon-s that the Rome Berlin axis is 
disgohuig into thin air Ital) cannot an\ 
longer compete mth German) on equal term'* 
for dominance in Central and Ea*tcm Europe 
A few >eara ago it 'eemed as if she could 
Italy made Dollfuss her creature and then 
Germany murdered Dollfuss— power see «awcd 
between them But it mil not do so in the 
future Italy has more than enough on her 
bands to mamiain her position m Ab) 'smia and 
in the Mediterranean And so Germany mil 
have the stage all to herself 

IV hat 18 to be done about Germany 7 It i« 
easy enough to di'cu's Ma)s of repressing her 
In the words of Mr Bernard Shan the other 
day eveiyone knows that so long as wc bold 
fast to the Anglo French Pact a European war 
is impossible And to that be added 

“All all aoce of U S S R 'with the Bn s b Empire 
and France is the ace of trumps for oui d plomat sis “ 

But repression is a morally unsatisf)UDg 
Tke rewn? is the pteseoi isstsiice 
becau'e English people at any rate cannot but 
feel that Germany has a legitimate ca'c 
Return of her colonics and ab'orption of the 
German speaking peoples They eound quite 
natural ambitions But the ambition to over 
shadow the whole of Central and Eastern Europe 
— ^that IS another thing And it is the vi'itm 
which dazzles German) It is the reason for 
her enthusia'tic support of Japan (An enthu 
siasm not shared by Dr Schacht who refu^ 
this week to take part in functions given by 
the Japanese Amba'sador in Berlin to celebrate 
the Anti Communist Pact) 

The question of the return of Germany s 
colonies is a very vexed one So many hemng® 
are drawn acro's the trail I First of all it is 


said that before the War when Germ'my had 
eoIoQtes far more Germans hied abroad m 
other European countries than there Ined m 
her cotonic' Next that guing her back her 
colonics mil not appca'c German) since 'he 
went to war anyway m the da)S when she had 
them Both the«e arguments of cour«c are 
irrctmant It is no u'e tolling people who uanb 
something that thej do not need it The reail) 
vital objection to returning German) s colonies 
— ^that wc cannot hand over the people in them 
to a ruthless dictator«h)p and that the day for 
colonics (for u'urping government over others) 
IS over — the'c arguments strangel) enough 
contain in them'elves the seeds of a solution 

Both thc'c senous objections it will be 
seen on reflection can be met if we apply to 
them the League pnnciplc German) must bfc 
given a mandate The terms of the mandate- 
mu't safeguard the position of minorities m th'^ 
mandated area But and it is a verj big but^ 
would German) accept a mandate ? 

In the da>s when Disarmament was still 
a live i««ue German) said over and over again 
that she would accept any terms provided that 
thc«c terms were the *aroe ns those accepted 
by the other Great Powers Will «ho say the- 
samc about mandates— and if so what will we 
ansTrer ? 

It 18 to be feared that our pre'ent ruler*- 
would sooner go to the extreme limit of war 
than yield up any part of what they consider to 
be British interests Nothing seems to in- 
fluence them hot Ab)"inia nor Spam nor 
China Why cannot they see they are living ni 
the pa't ? VV ould it not be a wonderful world, 
if Britain and France and Ru«ia instead of 
seeing them'elves in the role of peacekeepers 
took a fanc) to the role of peacemafcers — and 
adopted the Re'olution pas'cd this week at 
Bnatol by the Bnti'h "iouth Peace As'embly 
to tfte eiTect that 

“Ail colon ea and atandalea he translerred to «c 
ininnat onai admlnistrat on «h ch should work for tho- 
complete ezaasc pat on of the peoples conceraed. 

The que'tion of the absorption by German) 
of the other German 'peaking peoples is of 
course a far more serious one It is incapable 
of peaceful 'olution in the pre'sent mood of 
German) and her neighbours Germany think^- 
it can only be done b) force — and her neighbours 
ore prepared to meet force with force But here 
again the application of League principles would 
greatly modifj the 'ituafion It is suggested 
by the Economist that Germany s reasonable* 
claim should be conceded tn principle but onl) 
on one condition which must be the very essence 
of the bargain 
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"That condition must be desigined la guarantee IW 
•Cermanr’f policy sball not in (act overttep the modcfaie 
and reasonable limits >rhich are now pubi ely admitted 

There is only one form which such a guarantee 
can take Ike willing adhesion of Ceimany to a eemplele 
eystem of collective security buttressed* by disaiioameDl " 

The threatened Stales it might be added, 
are making a valiant efiort to stand on their 
own feet We might help them to do so by 
giving every encouragement, for instance, to the 
idea of the Danube Confederation or the Balkan 
■Confederation Not only would this help to 
free them from the fatal idea that they must 
revolve round some Great Power it would in 
fact help on the idea of the eventual peaceful 
alliance or absorption of the German-Bpeakmg 
peoples Confederations can increase their 
metnber'ihip 

All these things, once again hmge on 
bringing Germany back into the League System 
They may «ound like the far-off counsels of 
perfection But the alternative, let us not 
forget, 13 not tlie least far off Germany is 
preparing night and day for war “An axis of 
steel, ’ says General Goenng “ runs throu^ 
Central Europe It is widened as far as Tokyo ” 
Yes It 18 — and what does this mean to the rest 
of us Listen again to the Economat 

If Germany were ever tc impose her nuLtety yoke 
■«R Polesd end the Desubfia Stetee ead le puik Nueiia 
back nortb-eaitwarde until she disappeared beneath the 
Sberiaa bar son then Italy would become Censaay’e 
slave and the four west European colonial powers— 
TlQlland Belgium France and Lnglaod— would lie at 
•Germany i mercy'” 

To turn to Spam As I pointed out m my 
article lao months ago financial interests m 
this country were determined to pull every string 
to induce the Bntish Government to give 
belligerent rights to General Franco They have 
-succeeded so far that our Government have now 
appointed special Commercial Agents for the 
■territory controlled by General Franco and have 
agreed to General Franco appointing Agents in 
-this country As we already had Consuls in 
-the terntory controlled by General Franco, the 
appointment of special Commercial Agents and 
the agreement to accept General Franco s Agents 
in this country does appear like a recognition 
of Franco— and indeed has been interpreted as 
such abroad As far back as 29th August last 
■the New York Times wrote that 

‘ ImportaDl Bcitish mimng and buaincts mteieri* ue 
tsid to hive lupponed ur^ntiy Generil Friaeu* ergumenc 
that m reti rn for Dritiih Conaular Repieaeitlativra in 
the Basque country nationalut Spaniarda ihinild bive 
-official and diplomatic Conanlar Repneaenfatirn is 
London Moieover, Salamanca believes that the Bnluh 
'Government under Neville Chamberlain is more aympa 
(het e towards Ceneraf Franco than it was under Stanley 
3aldwin ” 


There seems to be some justification for 
these remarks And certainly our latest move 
does not seem to be in keeping with the spirit 
of the Non Intervention Agreement 

liie German Press has welcomed our 
appointment of special Agents to Franco’s 
terntory ns denoting a change of attitude and 
policy on the part of the Bntish Government 
towards Franco And Franco himself has 
declared plainly his mcw In an official com- 
munique jesued from his headquarters, on 
November 12th, it is stated that 

‘ The Nalinnal CererniseRt (the rehele) considen 
(hia a lemporiry arruigeraent leading to normal relatione. 
It ■« not s leeogniliori of belliserency but it la touch 
more because the recognition el belltgereocy u much 
leva important than the recognit on of eovereignty impbed 
■n the cohclution of thii agreement. Such agreementa 
are «ot concluded with 'pirate' Statea Although tardy. 
It u Mill wtlcone aa a aign that out victory and the 
juatice of our cause have been recognized by Britain” 

We are still a long way from the with- 
drawal of the voJuDtoers ’’ in Spam Both 
Mussolini and Hitler go on repeating that the 
‘ volunteers' are there in view of the BolBhevist 
menace — m spite of the fact that when Franco 
began his attack on the Spani'h Government 
there was not a single Communist and not even 
a Socialist in the Spanish Government 

Mr Eden, the Foreign Secretary, was care- 
ful not to suggest that Communist propaganda 
was re«ponsible for the state of Spam No one 
knows better than he that before the Franco 
rebellion the Communist Party in Spain was 
practically without influence 'The rebellion 
which led to the present war in Spam was not 
anti-Communtst out anti democratic and so 
fitted m with the views both of Mussolini and 
Hitler 

The present position in Spam, with so many 
Italian and German troops there, is full of 
anxiety for the peace of the world Italy no 
doubt wishes to occupy in Spam the kind of 
position that Great Britain for so long occupied 
in Egypt (There arc strong grounds for sus 
pecting that Italian Agents may be behind some 
of the recent troubles in Palestine and in the 
French possessions in Northern Africa— and 
Mussohm, after his Concordat with the Pope, 
is now the self styled “Protector of Islam” 
But before she does so mnny thousands of 
millions of pounds will be expended on muni- 
tions and armaments wjtli the necessary con- 
sequent deterioration in the standard of living 
of the people 

One cannot forget the words used by 
Mussolim on 26th May, 1927 

“Tie preci«e fundimenttl mJ psrsmount duty of 
Fiseut i»ly le thM of putting iu a state of pteparedoesa 
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all her aimed forces Wc must be in a position at 

a certain moment to mobilue fire million men and we 
mu«t be in a position to inn them Oiir Navy mnst be 
reinforced and our Air Force — in which I have more and 
more faith— must be so numerous and so powerful that 
the roar of its engines should drown any other noise in 
the Penmsula and the spaa of its wings should hide the 
sun from our country We shall be in a position then- 
to-morrow — when between 1925 and 1940 we shall find 
ourselves at a point which I should call a crucial point 
JO European history — we shall be in a povtioa to make 
our voices felt and to see at last, our rights recogaiied.* 

The League of Nations was an ideal that 
could be made effectne only tf nations 'aeirc 
prepared to gi\e up that part of their sovereignly 
bj which the} claimed to be judges in their own 
cau«e But v\c are still a long way oft from 
giMng up that «o\eroignt} ^\ben the Foreign 
Secretary nas tackled in the Hou«c of Commons 
for hi3 failure to support Spam as a member 
of the league of Nations, he said 

“There will Jt> no indifference on the part of the 
Government where it is clear that ni<i! inreresu 

are thieateoed " 

Could there be a more gUnng example of 
the old Adam? ^ 


Indeed the brotherhood of man seems a 
long way from being realized, but 'ooner or 
later the nations will hate to realize it Asf 
L ord Hugh Cecil wrote to the Times recently 

“The "in of excessive nationalist sympathy and 
deficient Cfinstian loyalty is a hemous and damoablo 
one we are punished for it as we de«erve " 

The punishment at present la taking the 
form of cxces^iv e taxation, with its corollarj of 
neing prices and dcpre«3ion of the «tindard of 
living The extra defence of this country s 
co«ting U3 at least £1,500 millions But this 
rearmament is largely nullified b> the rearma- 
ment of other nations who refuse to be left 
behind in the armaments nee The only way 
to preserve the peace of the world is to maintain 
a strong League of Nations and to stand as part 
of that League agam«t aggree«ion in an} part 
of the world Side by "ide with this wc shoufef 
seek, b} means of tariff agreements and *0 on, 
to weld nation States into a Confederation 
Armaments b} thera*eUes do not and cannot 
bnog secunt} Guns ultimately go off 


“ilUUTAIUSM” IN MODERN JAPAN 

By DAGMAR LYNN 


The toun«t from Japan is often asked today, 
" Did you find the Japanese aggressively 
military ? ” Militan®in, like every other ism — 
except, perhaps, iheumati«m — is capable of a 
vanety of interpretations and the brand of 
militansm evolved by Japan has certain nation- 
al, perhaps oriental, characteristics which make 
It somewhat uohke the brand produced in the 
West 

In the Japan of toda} mihtan«m is a 
religion, perhaps the only religion that really 
counts there and certainly the only religion that 
IS accepted by every good Japanese citizen 
old or joung The newspapers recently told 
the story of a Japanese youth, rejects for 
military training who jumped overboard in 
order to give his in'urance money to his 
Government for their military operations in 
China Another story of the last Smo Japanese 
var tells how a capable young Japanese officer 
was wounded and taken prisoner the Chinese 
He nas nursed back to health and allowed to 
return to his regiment He thanked his captors 


with the utmost courte'ty, went back to his own 
line«, and promptly shot hira«elf hlartyrs both 
to the mental attitude t}’pic8l of modern Japan 
which takes its military honour more senou«iy 
than an} religion 

Wale I was in Tok} o, last Apnl there was 
a great religious festival to celebrate the deifi- 
cation of sons of Japan who had died in the 
service of their country At the military shnne 
on Kudan Hill H48 new spirits were =olemnly 
added to the Japanese Pantheon Of these, 30 
were immigrants to Alanchuna, 120 viere sailors 
and 998 were «oldiers — -which gives the soldier 
ten bmes the chance of becoming a deity in 
Japan as is vouchsafed to any ordinary mortal 
'Hie auguvfi spirits of these heroes were solemnly 
minted, and then solemnly welcomed, to the 
ark m the innermost sanctuary of the shnne 
No one might enter here but the chief priests, 
high officers of the arm} and the navy, and 
membets of the bereaved families of the newly- 
deified spints But to the outer sanctuary of 
this shnne — a picture of which appears elsewhere 
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“Tbat condition must be designed to guarantee ibat 
•Gennany’a pohey abaJl not in fact overstep tie moderate 
and retsonabie limits which are now puhlicl; admitted 

Tliere is only one form which such a goarantec 
can take the willing adhesion of Cermany to a complete 
system of colleclite security buttressed- by dsarmament* 

The threatened States, it might be added, 
are making a \aliant effort to stand on their 
•own feet We might help them to do so bj 
giving e\ery encouragement, for instance, to the 
idea of the Danube Confederation or the Balkan 
<3onfederation Not only would this help to 
free them from tlie fatal idea that they roust 
revolve round some Great Power it would in 
fact help on the idea of the eventual peaceful 
alliance or absorption of the German 'pcalung 
peoples Confederations can increase their 
membership 

All the=e things once again hinge on 
bringing Germany back into the League System 
They may sound like the far-off counsels of 
perfection But the alternative, let us not 
forget, IS not the len'st far-off Germany is 
preparing night arid day for war “An axis of 
steel,” says General Goermg ‘ runs through 
Central Europe It is widened as far as Tokyo ” 
Yes it 18 — and what does this mean to the rest 
«f us Listen again to the Eoynomul 

“ If Cermuiy were eret to impcic h«r Bitiiwy yoke 
«n Poland and the Daoabun States and to poai Rosua 
back nonh eaitwardi until ibe djiippeared oeneatb the 
Sbetian horizon then Italy would become Germany a 
alave and the four weti European colonial power*— 
llolland Belgium Prinee and Loglaod— would lie ml 
Cermany a mercy*' 

To turn to Spam As I pointed out m roy 
article two months ago llnaneiat interests m 
this countrj were determined to pull every string 
to induce the British Government to give 
belligerent rights to General Franco Tliej have 
succeeded so far that our Gov emment have now 
appointed special Commercial Agents for the 
"territory controlled by General Franco and have 
agreed to General Franco appointing Agents in 
this countrj As we already had Consuls in 
tlie tcrritorj controlled by General Franco, the 
a,t).nomtment of special Commercial Agents and 
the agreement to accept General Franco’s Agents 
in tins countrj does appear like a recognition 
-of Franco — and indeed has been interpreted as 
such abroad As far back as 29th August last 
the New 'iorK Times wrote that 

“ Important Bntish mining and bu>ia«i> in1<ic»ts ne 
aaid to have aupported urgenUy General Franco a argaoiem 
that in rrliirn for Brili-h Consular RepieaeBtalnr* lo 
the Basque country, nationalist Spaniard* fboald bare 
-oEcul and diplomatic Consular RepresentaUTCS in 
London MoieoTcr, Salamanca believe* that ifaa Bnliai 
'Government under Nenlle Chamberlain i* more tympa 
thet c toward* General Franco than it wt* under Slanler 
UJaldwia- 


There seems to be some justification for 
these remarks And certainly our latest move 
does not seem to be m keeping with the spirit 
of the Non Intervention Agreement 

The German Press has welcomed our 
appointment of special Agents to Franco’s 
territory as denoting a change of attitude and 
policy on the part of the British Government 
towards Franco And Franco himself has 
declared plainly his view In an official com- 
mumque issued from his headquarters, on 
November 12th, it is stated that 

“The GanramenC (ihe rebels) consider* 

thi* a lempartry irrangemenl lesdiug to normal relations. 
It la not a recognition of belligerescy, but it is much 
more because the recognition of belligerency is much 
less important than the recognition of Bovcreignty impbed 
■n Ibe coDclnston of this agreement. Such agieemect* 
are not concluded with pirate* State* Although tardy, 
It I* *1 II welcome as a sign that our eictory and the 
justice of our cause hare been recogniad by Bnlain,” 

We arc still a long way from the with- 
drawal of the “ volunteers ” in Spain Both 
Mus<ohm and Hitler go on repeating that the 
“ V oluntecrs " are there in view of the Bolshevist 
menace — spite of the fact that when Franco 
began his attack on the Spanish Government 
there was not n single Communist and not oven 
a Socialist m the Spanish Government 

Mr Eden, the roreim Secretary, was care- 
ful not to suggest that Uommunist propaganda 
was responsible for the state of Spam No one 
knows better than he that before the Franco 
rebellion the Communist Party in Spam was 
practically without influence The rebellion 
vvluch led to the present war in Spam was not 
anti Communist but anti democratic and so 
fitted in with the views both of Mussolini and 
Hitler 

Tlic present position in Spam, with so many 
Italian and German troops there, is full of 
anxietj for the peace of the world Italy no 
doubt wishes to occupy m Spain the kind of 
position that Great Britain for so long occupied 
in Egypt (There are strong grounds for sus- 
pecting that Italian Agents may be behind some 
of the recent troubles m Palestine and in the 
French possessions m Northern Africa — and 
Mu«3oIini, after his Concordat with the Pope, 
IS now the self styled “ Protector of Islam ” 
But before she does so many thousands of 
nulhona of pounds will be expended on muni- 
tions and armaments with the necc«ary con- 
sequent deterioration m the standard of living 
of the people 

One cannot forget the words u«ed by 
bIu««ohiu on 26th May, 1927 

“Tie ptfci-s fundamsnttl stid ptrtmoum duty of 
Fascut Italy is tbit of putt ng In a state of preparednesi 
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all her armed forces We must be la a pos bon at 

a ceriain moment to mobilue fire taill on men and we 
mast be in a pos t on to arm them Oar Navy imisi be 
reinforced and our Air Force— in whidi I have more and 
more faith— must be so numerous and so powerful that 
the roar of its enpnes should drown any other noise m 
the Peninsula and the span of its wings should hide the 
sun from our country We shall be in a pos fion then— 
to-morrow — when, between 192S and 1940 we shall find 
Dui^lves at a po nt which I should call a crucial point 
ID European history — we shall be in a position to ®ake 
our TO ces felt and to see at last our r ghta recognued.” 

The League of Nations vras an ideal that 
could be made effects, e only if nations were 
prepared to gneup that part of their "otercignty 
by which the> claimed to be judges m their own 
cau«e But 'tie are etill a long way off from 
giving up that «o^e^elgnt3 ^^hen Foreign 
Secretary was tackled in the Hou'e of Commons 
for his failure to support Spain as a member 
of the League of Nations he =aid 

“Tfiere wi£f B no inddeienee on tie part •si ohs 
Government where it s clear that iitof Enttth atterestt 
are Uireateced 

Could there be a more glaring example of 
the old Adam 7 ' 


Indeed the brotherhood of man seems a 
long way from being realized hut •'ooner or 
later the nations will have to realize it As 
Lord Hugh Cecil wrote to the Times recently 

“The sn of etcessiTc nai onabst sympathy and 
deficient Cbnstian loyalty is a he nous and dainnahle 
one we are punched for t as we deserve ** 

Tlie punishment at present is taking the 
form of cvces«i\e taxation with its corollary of 
n«mg prices and depression of the standard of 
Ining The extra defence of this country s 
costing us nt least £1,500 millions But this 
rearmament is largelj nullified by the rearma 
ment of other nations who refuse to be left 
belund in the armaments race The only waj 
to pre«er\e the peace of the world is to maintain 
a strong League of Nations and to stand as part 
of that League again«t aggression m an> part 
of the Hz>/W iiy esde mth th}s wo ohoviS 

seek by means of tanff agreements and so on 
to weld nation States into a Confederation 
Armamenta b> themsches do not and cannot 
bring secuntj Guns ultimately go off 


“RUUTARISM” IN MODERN JAPAN 

By DAGkIAR LYNN 


The tounst from Japan is often asked today 
Did you find the Japanese aggressively 
military 7 Militan®m like every other ism — 
except perhaps rheumati'm — is capable of a 
variety of interpretations and the brand of 
militarism evolved by Japan has certain nation 
al perhaps oriental characteristics which make 
it somewhat unlike the brand produced id the 
West 

In the Japan of today miht‘in«m i a 
religion perhaps the only religion that really 
counts there and certainly the only religion that 
13 accepted by every good Japanc'e citizen 
old or young The newspapers recently told 
the story of a Japanese youth rejected for 
military training who jumped overboard in 
order to gi\e his m«UTance money to his 
Government for their military operations m 
China Another story of the last Sino Japanese 
war tells how a capable young Japanese officer 
was wounded and taken prisoner by the Chinese 
He was nur®ed back to health and allowed to 
return to his regiment He thanked bis captors 


nith the utmost courtesy went back to his own 
line® and promptly shot him«elf Martyrs both 
to the mental attitude typical of modem Japan 
Tvhich takes its military honour more eenou® v 
than any religion 

While I was in Toky o last April there was 
a great religious festu al to celebrate the deifi 
cation of sons of Japan who had died in the 
service of their country At the military shnne 
on Kudan Hill 1148 new spirits were 'olemnly 
added to the Japanese Pantheon Of theee 30 
were immigrants to Manchuria 120 were sailors 
and 998 were «oldiers — which gives the soldier 
ten times the chance of becoming a deity in 
Japan as is vouchsafed to any ordinary mortal 
The august spirits of the«e heroes were solemnl, 
invited and then solemnly welcomed to the 
ark m the innermost sanctuary of the shnne 
No one might enter here but the chief priests 
high officers of the army and the navy and 
tnembers of the bereaved families of the newly 
deified spirits But to the outer sanctuary of 
this shnne — a picture of which appears elsewhere 
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"Tliit coixijuen must be desisiie<l to gusTinlee ibal 
Kitnataj t pobcy cball not lo fict oTeniFp the modente 
And reasonable limits sihich are now publicly admitted. 

There is only one form which such a piaranlec 
<aii take the wiILns adhesion of Germany lo a complete 
aystem of colleclite security buttressed- by disarmunenL" 
The threatened State**, it might be added 
are making a ^allant effort to stand on their 
■own feet We might help them to do so bv 
ginng e%er> encouragement, for instance, to the 
idea of the Danube Confederation or the Balkan 
■Confederation Not only would this help to 
free them from the fatal idea that the\ 
reiohe round some Great Power it would in 
fact help on (he idea of the e\entual peaceful 
alliance or ab orption of the German-speaking 
peoples Confederations can increase their 
membership 

Ml the«e thing* once again lunge on 
bringing Gcnnan^ back into the League Sjstcm 
Thc> innj *ound like the far-off counsels ol 
perfection But the altcmatne, let us not 
forget i« not the leaVt far-off Gerroant is 
preparing night and ds\ for nar ‘An axis of 
steel,' General Oocring, ‘ run* through 
Central Europe It is ntdcncil a* far as Tok>o ” 
Ves it i* — and what doe* this mean to the re*t 
of u« Listen again to the Feonomut 

** If Cctmsny w«Tc ewr t« impose her militiry y^« 
«n Polsad snd ihe Dsnsbisn ^utm tnd to posh Rssma 
back aonh-esitwsrits uni I she dissppetred beriesib tbe 
^ beruB hortnn then lisly would become Cetmtiiy* 
siste asd ihe (our west FuropesA celonUt eosrerw— 
llollisd, Petfiutn France tnd tjigtinj— would lit at 
■Cetmsny a mercy " 

To turn to Spam \s 1 pointed out m ro> 
article tno month* ago financial m1ere«t3 in 
this coiintrj were detcnnined to pull cter\ string 
to induce the Britidi Gotemracnl to pite 
belligerent nght« to General Franco Tliet hate 
siiccceilesl »o far that our Cotemment hatT now 
npiKimted npecisl Commcrcnl Agents for the 
Icrnlon controlletl bt General Franco and bate 
agrectl to General Iraneo appointing Agents in 
till* countrt A* wo alreadt bad Con*ul« in 
tbe tcrntor> controlled bt General Franco, the 
appointment of special Commercial \gmts and 
the agreement to accept General Franco’s Agent* 
in flu* rountr> doe* appear like a rceognilion 
of Tr-inco — and inleed lin* been interpreted a* 
sucb abroad A* far back a* 2^lh Augu*t la«t 
tbe Artr 1 crl Times wrote that 

“Imp’Uisnt Tnlidi mminf and busiirss iaiereils me 
M d In hire fopponrd nrycrult Grrer*! Irtnros mfuaimi 
ibst in rrlnm f<w Tfiti^h OtiwiUr RrymnniMne* ia 
Ibr Rsviur coaftlry aaiinnslist *ptnisrdf sbnnid bare 
.r-EW-isI and ibplnmilic CntHulii Rryn-wnleilsr* la 
Ill'll MsTrasyr, ^slimtnrt be! esrs thit Ihe Rnlisli 
Gcseramenl andrt Ner He Oiamhrtlsia is more rymra 
thme Inwards Gearral Franm ihaa ll was aadnr ^saley 
3U1d-.« • 


There ®cems to be some ju-tification for 
the«e remark* And certainly our latest raofc 
does not «ccm to be in keeping with the spirit 
of the Non-Intervention Agreement 

Tlie German Pre<s has welcomed our 
appointment of special Agent* to Franeo’a 
temtorj as denoting a change of attitude and 
pohej on the part of the Bnti«h Goicmmcnt 
towards Franco And Franco him«elf has 
declared plainlj In* mow In an ofBeial eom- 
mumquc i*'ued from hi* headquarters, on 
Noaembet I2tli, it i» stated that 

"The Nalientl CoTerttmrnl (ihs rebels) consiilera 
this a lempotiry irraApement, leidioa to normal relationa. 
It It not a reeopn tiOD of belligeiencr, bul it is moeb 
more because Ihe rreognilion of bellijierrDey is mueb 
less impoitani thaa the recognition of aorrreignty Implied 
m iho conclusion of ibis apreenrnt. Sueb apreementa 
are not roncluded with ‘pirate* States Alihougb lardy, 
II IS Mill welcome as a sign that onr v ctoir and tba 
juMire of OUT cause 1ii\« Imn recogn ird by Itrltain’* 

Me arc still a long way from the with- 
drawal of the aolunteers" in Spain Both 
Mu«*olim and Hitler go on repeating that the 
‘ aolunteers *’ arc there in mow of the DoUhcaist 
menace— in epiio of the fact that when Franco 
began his ottnek on the Ppani'h Coaomment 
there wn* not a single Communi<t and not cacu 
a S<Kiah*t in the Spanish Goaernmenl 

Mr Eden, the Foreign Secrctarj, was care- 
ful not to suggest that Communi*t propaganda 
was re«pon«ib)c for the state of Spam ^o ono 
knows better than be that before tbe Franco 
rebelUoD the Communist Part) in Spam was 
practicalla wiihout influence The rebellion 
wlucli led to the prc*ent war in Spain was not 
anti Communi«l but nnti-dcmocratic and so 
fitted ID with the aaews lioth of Mu»«olini and 
Ilitler 

The prc'cnt position in Spam, with so many 
Kalian and German troops thcK, is full of 
anxicl) for the pence of tlie world Kalj no 
doubt wishes to oceupj in Spain (lie kind of 
position that Great Britain for so long occupied 
in Fgj-pt (Tlierc are strong ground* for sus- 
pecting that Kalian Agent* nn> be lichind some 
of the recent trouble* in Palestine and in (he 
French {io*«es«ions in Northern Afnea — and 
Mu««ohru after liis Concordat with the Pope, 
I* now Ihe srlf-rtjled “Protector of Islam’’. 
But before she doe* so many thousand* of 
million* of pound* will be expended on muni- 
l»Mi» and aTmaments with tbe nece**aT> enn- 
scqiienl deterioration m tbe standard of living 
of tic people 

One cannot forget the words u*ed by 
Mu**olini on 2Ctli Maj, 1927 * 

”Th» prrei-», («ni|«mpTii»l tnj piremmint d It of 
FwUl luly !• tbtt e! pun r( Ib a MMe of rreriredoew 
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all her armed forces We must be in a position tl 

a certain moment to mobJue Bre jmUion men and w 
must be in a pos lion to arm them Our Navy B«*t be 
reinforced and our Air Force — in -*1111011 I have more and 
more faith— must be so numerous and so powerful that 
the roar of its engines should drown any other noise m 
the Pemnsula and the span of its wings should hide the 
sun from our country We shall be in a position iheiH— 
to morrow — when between 1925 and 1940 we shall find 
ourselves at a point which I should call a crucial point 
in European history — we shall be in a position to make 
OUT voices felt and to see at last, our rights recognized ** 

The League of Nations was an ideal that 
could be made effectne only if nations were 
prepared to gi\e up that part of their sovereignty 
by uhich the> claimed to be judges in their own 
cau'e But we are “till a long way off from 
giving up that so\ereignt> When the Foreign 
Secretary was tackled in the House of Commons 
for his failure to support Spain as a member 
of the League of Nations, be said 

There will li no indifference on the part of the 
CovR-fifflent where it is clear ibst titoi SntuA iMerests 
are threatened ” 

Could there be a more glaring example of 
the old Adam ? " 


Indeed the brotherhood of man seems a 
long way from being realized, but sooner or 
later the nations will ha^e to realize it As 
Lord Hugh Cecil wrote to the Times recently 

‘ The sm of eice'sive nationalist sympathy and 
deficient Christian loyalty is s heinous and damnable 
one we are punished for il as we deserve” 

The punishment at pre‘=ent is taking the 
form of exce««ive taxation, with its corollary of 
n«mg prices and depression of the standard of 
living The extra defence of this country s 
costing us at least £1,500 millions But this 
rearmament is largelj nullified by the rearma- 
ment of other nations w'ho refuse to be left 
behind in the armaments race The only way 
to pre<er\e the peace of the world is to maintain 
a strong League of Nations and to stand as part 
of that League against aggression m any part 
of the world Side by side with this we ehould 
seek, hy means of tariff agreements and «© on, 
to weld nation States into a Confederation 
Armaments by thero«ehes do not and cannot 
bring secunty Guns ultimately go off 


“mUTAIUSM” IN MODERN JAPAN 

By DAGMAR LYNN 


The touri«t from Japan is often asked today, 
“Did >ou find the Japanese aggressively 
military ? ” Slilitansm, like every other ism — 
except, perhaps, rheumatism — is capable of a 
variety of interpretations and the brand of 
militarism evolved by Japan has certain nation- 
al, perhaps oriental, characteristics which make 
it somewhat unlike the brand produced in the 
R est 

In the Japan of toda> militarism a 
religion perhaps the only religion that really 
counts there and certainly the only religion that 
IS accepted by every good Japanese citizen, 
old or young The newspapers recently told 
the story of a Japanese youth, reject^ for 
military training, who jumped overboard in 
order to give his insurance money to his 
Government for their military operations in 
China Another story of the last Sino Japanese 
war tells how a capable young Japanese officer 
was wounded and taken prisoner by the Chinese 
He was nursed back to health and allowed to 
return to bis regiment He thanked his captors 


with the utmost courtesy, went back to his own 
lines and promptly shot him'^elf Martjrsboth, 
to the mental attitude typical of modem Japan 
which takes its military honour more seriously 
than any religion 


wnue 1 was m iokyo, last Apnl, there was 
a great religious festival to celebrate the deifi- 
cation of soas o! Japan irko had dted in fhc 
■service of their country At the military ohnne 
on Kudan Hill 1148 new spirits were solemnly 
added to the Japanese Pantheon Of these 30 
were immigrants to Manchuria, 120 were sailors 
and 998 were soldiers— whieli gives the soldier 
ten times the chance of becoming a deity in 
Japan as is vouchsafed to any ordinary mortal 
The august spirits of these heroes were solemnl.' 
invited, and then solemnly welcomed to the 
ark m the nmermost sanctuary of the shnne 

high officere of the army aad the navi- and 
membra of the bereaved families of theiewlv 
dafiirf apirits But to the outer sancluw of 
Ite shrmt^a picture of which appears eSe?o 
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INTERVIEW WITH CHU TEH, COJtCHANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE CHINESE EIGHTH ROUTE ARftlY 


By AGNES 

He»dquaite»s of the Eighth Route Army 
North Shansi, Octobtr 24 1937 
The condition along the North Shan'i battle- 
front was di'cu'sed in an informal way today 
by Chu Teh, Commander-m Chief of the Eighth 
Route Army, at the headquarters of this Army 
in North Shan'i 

The Japanese have not \er} strong resi«t- 
ance along the three northern railways of China 
— the Tinghan T«inpu and Peipmg Suiyuan 
line, — Chu Teh «aid They have been able to 
roll over the Chine«e troops pretty much as they 
liked, and because of this they have thought 
they could carry out their old plans for the 
en«la\ement of China Tlieir general plans arc 
quite iicll knoivTi, and are ^ery old They have 
long had in their 'enice manj leading men as 
traitor**, and a small army of small traitors 

‘ It was only after the Eighth Route Annj 
came to the Front that the situation has 
changed,” Chu Teh said ‘ The Eighth Route 
Army has had a long succe* ion of yictones at 
many places in North Shan«i and, recently, in 
vestem Hopei These Mctones ha\e changed 
the ^hole spirit of the other Chinese armies and 
of the Chinese people so that the Japane«e ha\c 
begun to meet with «trong resistance The 
Eighth Route Array had shown the Kuommtang 
armies and the people that the Chinese can 
really fight the Japanese and be victorious 
The Chine«e people ha^e felt themselves help- 
lc®3 before Japanese airplane®, but here in this 
mountainous temtory of North* Shan®i, these 
airplane®, as well as their fieldpieces, are almost 
u«elcss Here m the north they cannot u«e 
their big guns, and our tactics negate damage 
from airplanes Here the in\ ading enemy must 
fight with nfles and in hand to hand battles 
^ith the Eighth Route Army In this they arc 
weak, and they fear hand to hand battles abo\e 
all el«e 

“The Japanc'c have tned to scare foreign 
powers by ®aying the Eighth Route Army is 
marching across North China to the sea To 
this I mu®t say that it will not be «o a ery ca®y 
for us to occupy Peiping and Tientsin jo«t at 
this moment But our army can do this c>en 
though the Japanese occupy them We can 
continue to fight and be victorious even if the 
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Japane®e occupy all the big cities and the mam 
railway lines We can carry on our fight and 
our work at all times and in all places because 
we fight by partisan warfare Ev en if the 
enemy «hould succeed in occupying all North 
China, we can continue our fight The Japanese 
wull never dare leave the big cities and go into 
the country, for they will be destroyed We 
can always organize the people, arm them for 
slru^le, and build our strength and the strength 
of the whole anti-Japanese struggle, on the 
mas«es of the people We have done this here 
m North Shansi The Kuommtang has no 
force m these places, and so we can organize 
the people along the entire front and in the 
rear of the enemy We bav e already organized 
trained and armed thou«aads of them to conduct 
parti®an warfare and we have hardly begun 
yet We are capturing arms and ammunitjon 
from the Japane®e and u«ing theee to arm the 
people General Yen Hsi «han has also given 
us rifles for the people 

“The problem of whether we can save 
Shan«i Province, and the city of Taiyuianfu, 
from the enemy, mu«t be analyzed from many 
viewpoints On the northern front the enemy 
IS in a bad situation at present becau»e our 
partisan groups are in their rear, cutting all 
their communications, captunng all their 
supplies The enemy mu®t now u®e airplanes 
to transport food and ammunition to their 
troop®, but such transport is limited They 
cannot transport many things by such means 
“ Our partisan groups have killed more 
Japanese in the rear than have been killed on 
most fronts Apart from Pingh«ingkwan, where 
•we killed nearly two thousand in one battle we 
have killed from three to four thousand more 
Alany more have been wounded This is easy 
work for us, and in it we have not even Io«t a 
thousand men The Japanese come rolling 
along on motor trucks, unprepared to fight At 
the front it is not such easy work, for the 
Japanese can use fieldpieces and airplanes 
against the Kuommtang armies which continue 
to fi{dit by positional warfare 

'On October 18th, at Yenmenkwan our 
partisan units ju«t scored another victory Two 
companies of them attacked the enemy airdrome 
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and destroyed twentj^one airplanes It wa* 
niglit and our men did not tee tlic tlirct addi- 
tional planes So lhc«e three csenpod 
u»cd hand grenades fo <leetroj them Since 
then the enemy has had a hard time with their 
airplanes They fiaac sent about eight here 
hut thc"c fl> o\cr from I’notingfu in Hopei, and 
return after bombing 

‘ Our Armj attacks the rear of the Japanese 
cca®elessly Me ha\c now completely cut them 
off from the rear so that tlicy arc unable to 
get reinforcements or eupplies of anj kind 
except the limited quantities sent by air 
Bccau«c we ha%c cut them off from the rear, 
the 40 000 to 50 000 of them fighting m the 
Sinkow region (180 li north of Taiyuantu) can- 
not retreat but imi«t fight forward desperately 
They must attack at the front and so they 
haie had heas-y lo««cs in the last week 
Because of this situation our northern front is 
not m a very bad condition Our Eighth Route 
Army will not retreat 

Iloncter the defence of Toiynianfu 

a nds on the ca«tcm front If that front can 
then Taijuanfu is saicd If not. then it 
IB in a dangerous position The situation on 
both the T^inpu and Pinghan radnajs i« we 
know \ery serious At Ningtsiangkwan the 
pa«8 on the railway line leading from Hopei up 
to Taiyuanfu is al«o «enous If the enemy is 
Mctonous there they can attack us along from 
the cn*tcra, eouthweatem and southern fronts 
In such a way they can encircle Taiyuanfu 
‘ General Yen Shih than has ]u«t ordered 
our 129th Dim ion commanded by Iiu Pch 
cheng to Ningt^iangkw an where they are to 
fight by positional warfare This is not nt all 
good for our troops Our troops are relatively 
few in number and positional warfare is 
suicidal for us The Japanese also are very 
much afraid of partisan warfare They can 
fight only by po«itional warfare No Japancm 
small groups dare attempt partisan warfare 
They would be mped out by the people 
MHicrever they go thev must TOo>e in large 
groups Cavalry escort the infantry, and tanks 
escort their motor cars But we have destroyed 
them despite this capturing their tanks and 
motor cars They now openly threaten to use 
poison gas against us But we arc not afraid 
of that cither We are not afraid of their 
airplanes their tanka, field guns or their poison 
gas Out tactics are such that none of iheac 
can cause much damage to us 

' We have learned certain things about this 
enemy They always use a division nt least, 
in fighting positional warfare and they depend 
on big guns, tanks, airplanes, etc In evety 


30000 of them, llicy have only 6000 to 0000 
hJio can fight in band fo band battles This 
i« their neakpoint Tlicir ammunition and 
Anns arc better {ban ours boncicr But tbcjr 
u«c is conditional In order to «>-c them, they 
mu^t bale road-i and railways, gfl«obnc and oil 
Tlicy must nl*o lin\c many, many people to 
tran«port tbc-c things If we cut their roads 
and kill their tran*portcrK, there is no help for 
tlictn Me do not understand why the 
Kuominfang armies cannot Jeam this fact, why 
they cannot Icam our tactics The Kuommtang 
armies insist on sticking to tactics that can 
rc«ult in nothing hut defeat for them 

iiic Kuommtang could nl “0 u‘e our 
tactics but they would have to change the 
elements in the army Only revolutionary’ 
elements can u«e parti*an warfare with success 
If soldiers who arc not revolutionary go out in 
small groups without their officers, they merely 
turn bandn and loot and rape Tiic one and 
only condition for partisan warfare is that the 
troops must be imbued mfh anti-Japanese 
revolutionary spirit But if m fighting the 
generals run away and the soldiers retreat in 
small groups and continue to fight, it is quite 
certain that only the mo»t revolutionary 
elements among the soldiers will continue the 
struggle Such men if brought under our 
lcftdcr«hip can be a great force leading to 
V ictory 

General Yen Hsi shan gave our army 
10000 men to (rain but for eomc unknown 
reason he called them hack after ten days and 
sent them to another front Under the com- 
mand of the Eighth Route Army General Yen 
H«i <=fian 8 army could aI»o fight and be 
victorious over the Japanese The soldiers 
were cnthusiaMic So it is not the soldiers who 
cannot fight It is the Generals ' 

Mlien a«ked if the J»anking Government 
had given the Eighth Route Army arms and 
ammunition before this army went to the front, 
Chu Teh remarked that Nanking gave them 
no arms at- all They gave some bullets, 
however, but mo't of their arms and ammuni- 
tion they have had to capture from the 
Japanese General Yen Hsi shan gave them 
some guns though few Tlie medical supplies 
Were ei^eient for only a couple of wedcs, but 
were 8uppo«cd to be for three months 

‘ Nanking has given us almost nothing,’ 
Clni Teh said ' but the Japane«e have in- 
voluntarily and unmllingly given us a lot " 

AVhen asked what he considered the strong 
and weak points of the Japanese, Chu Teh 
replied 

“Our experience in fighting the Japanese 
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enable me to li=t the«e The «« strong points 
of the Japanese are m mj e«timation as 
follows 

1 Their weapons of war arc «troDger 
than our« and they can u«e tliem 
well 

2 Thej can keep their militarj plans 
secret 

3 Thej do not surrender their guns but 
fight until killed But for this there 
are definite rea«on< Thej do not 
surrender their guns out of fear of 
death Thej ha^e salughtered eo 
manj of our people and thcj arc 
engaged in such a «a\age ta«k of 
conquenng our eountrj that thc> 
teh'cre wrff kill tbem when 
take them captive Thej al®o believe 
the propaganda of their officers that 
Chinese kill all captive* There is 
also m some of the di\i«ion8 the spinl 
of Bu'hido 

4 They can act according to their plans 

5 f\Tien they retreat thej can retreat 
more quicklj than the Chinese can 

6 Th^ can bring in reinforcements 
quicklj 

Their neakpoint« are as follows 

(1) Their ^ar «pint is verj low at present 
especiallj among the rank and file soldier* 
(2) Their soldiers al«o do not want to buill 


defence viorks (3) Becau'e they are relatuelj 
few m comparison mth our people their in 
telligence «cr\ice works slowlj Thej al«o have 
the belief that the Chme«e can be easily 
defeated «o thej work slowlj (4) Another 
weakne s is their inabihtj to climb mountains 
as we can, (5) One of their mam weakne* es 
al o is their fear of hand to-hand battles 

In discussing these point* Chu Teh «aid 
that a majontj of the wounded of the Eighth 
Houte Armj were wounded in hand to hand 
battle* ^\lthout beavj weapons of war the 
Eighth Route Armj partisan units fall upon 
the encmj m hand to hand battles of life and 
death "Mo't of the Japanese thej have killed 
have been killed bj hand though at the famous 
P)oghy^Dgkm)jj b9ti)e about £\e hundred oi 
the Japanese were killed with hand grenades 
In some battles the Eighth Route Armv have 
u«ed hand grenades as clubs to beat in the 
brains of the Japanese In the manj peasant 
partisan units rccentlj trained and armed there 
are onlj about fifteen to twentj nfics m a group 
of a hundred while the rest ore armed with 
hand grenade* Thc«c eerve a douple purpo«6 
—to hurl at a distance or as clubs in cIo«e 
encounter* \ et with all the hand to hand 
fighting of the Eighth Route Anuj Chu Teh 
sajs that the Japanese have not captured one 
man of his annj Chinese soldiers from other 
armies who are captured are killed without 
exception 


FIVE MONTHS IN THE ” STATES ” 

By BEPIN CHANDRA PAL 


Ml steamer left Liverpool m the afternoon 
but in Februarj 4 o clock m England i* 
practicallj evening After dinner we entered 
the British Channel from the Mersej and 
almo't immediatelj after I went to roy bed and 
fell asleep At about midnight I woke to find 
thit the ship was not moving tie were at 
anchor as I found next morning in the Queen a 
Town Harbour m Ireland where she bad to 
take the overnight mail from London After 
lunch it sailed again and entered the hi^ seas 
The Atlantic is alwajs more or Ie«3 bolster 
ous in the winter it is particularly ao And 
1 soon found myself in the throes of sea sick 


ne* which forced me to keep to my cabin 
which meant practically to my bed until I 
smelt Amencan soil after pa*«ing the Statue of 
Liberty at the mouth of the Hud on 

One incident of my hfe on board the 
steamer deeen es mention In tho'e days it 
u«ed to take about a week to reach Aew York 
from Liverpool About the middle of theweet». 
the steward of mj cabin came with a present 
of fruits from a fellow pa« enger a lady who 
asked me to put raj hand out so that «he might 
be sure that I had leceiv ed her gift She sent me 
her gift with a fnendlj greeting — a greeting to a 
countrjman of Swarm \ivekanandas from an 
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American who owed her spintual illumination 
to him This was the first direct evidence I 
had of Vivekananda s influence in America 

I bad not as yet made his personal 
acquaintance Before going to Paramhansa 
Ramaknshna, Vivekananda had been m dose 
touch with the Brahmo Samaj He was a 
regular attendant in our services in the Sadha 
ran Brahmo Samaj I think he was a member 
of the choir of the Samaj and his help m this 
connection was highly appreciated But that 
was during the year when I was working as a 
school master in Sylhet and Bangalore I had 
no personal acquaintance with him when he 
crossed over to America to attend the Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago where he suddenly 
leapt into almost world fame Before his 
appearance on the platform of the Parliament 
of Religions m Chicago he was hardly known in 
his own country His wonderful success as a 
powerful orator and defender of the religion cf 
his people had a remarkable repercussion in 
India lending a new force and in'pirntion to the 
infant national consciousness among us This 
was practically our first foreign mi «ion 

The Brahmo Samaj had its foreign dclega 
tion or deputation first to the United Kingdom 
in the person of Ivcshub Chundcr Sen and next 
to both England and Amenca through the 
Rci Bhai Protap Chandra Mazumdar KcMiubs 
lieutenant 

But Re^hiibs mes age was rcnll> the 
mes age of a reformed Unitarian Chnstianily 
So al<o was the message which Protap Chandra 
Mazumdar delivered to his British and Amcnean 
audiences Neither Keshub nor Protap Chandra 
liad come in intimate touch with (be ancient 
thoughts and realizations of their own people 
They were both the product of the new education 
and illumination which our British mastcra had 
brought to us Keshub certainly iinprcs«cd his 
Briti«h audiences by his inspired eloquence and 
his pcr'onal magncti»m Protap Chandra did 
not attain Ke^hubs level in either Keshub 
had not been to Amenca, and m America 
Protap Chandra was the first Indian preacher 
Protap Chandra had a fine presence, so had 
Keshub, though of a different character Protnp 
Chandra was of a much stronger built than 
Keshub Ills straight no«e, large eyes, high 
cheek bones broad forehead and flowing beard 
(Kc«hub was always clean shaven) gave him 
the appearance of a Hebrew prophet lie had 
a wonderful capacitv of word-pamtinp Hh 
diction was more florid than Keshub s But his 
slrongcH point was his spiritual imagination 
)\e find It in his "Oriental Chri«t” and more 
particularly in his ‘ Heart Beats ” and " ITie 


Spint of God ’ These last two were American 
pubhcations, and they secured for their author 
a place among the spintual teachers of tlio 
world like Marcus Aurelius, St Augustine and 
Thomas aKempis But Protap Chandra only 
helped to lift his audience and readers to higher 
reaches of their own familiar thoughts and 
realizations The e««ence of his teachings was 
essentially Christian 

Vivekananda however, captured American 
imagination by the force of his " impudent ’ 
courage Keshub and Protap had been more 
or less apologetic in their reference to 
Hinduism Hinduism as they knew it had no 
claims to cither superior ethics or deep «piri- 
tuahty It was all practically idolatry and 
polytheism and caste This was m those day* 
the universal judgment of Europe and Amenca 
upon the religion of the Hindus Vivekananda 
first offered a cliallengc to this universal Briti*h 
and \mcrican estimate of bis national religion 
It took his American audience by surprise It 
offered a stupendous shock to their old convic* 
tions and prejudices There w as no hesitancy, no 
suspicion of apology, no attempt to explain 
away not the least little trace of any ' infe* 
nontv complex’ in this bold challenge to 
civilized conceit in Vivckananda’s message o! 
Hindm«m to the crowded galleries of the 
Parliament of Rehgion« Vivekananda did not 
a««ign any rea«OD did not argue his position 
but delivered his message with «oul compcllint, 
directness and simplicity like the ancient seers 
and sages of our own country or the prophets 
of the Old Testament as truths that could not 
lK»«sibly be conteoted or controverted This 
wa« the real secret of V'lvekananda’s success 
m the Parliament of Religions at Cliieago And 
this success had an inevitable rcpcrcu*»ion m 
India lending a new strength to the HindJ 
religious revival movement in the country 
Vivekananda was himself at this time in 
America though I did not meet him because he 
was hvmg.then far awa^ from New York. .winch 
was my headquarters But the intellectual an 1 
moral commotion which he had produced in that 
continent was unmistakable the first evidence 
of which I had on board the Star liner by which 
I crossed the Atlantic 

When I got up on the deck at New York 
liarbour the unknown friend who had sent me 
the plate of fruit* during my sea sickness came 
and introduced herself to me as a friend of 
V'lvekananda saying that Vivekananda had 
forged a spiritual bond between her and every 
countryman of hi* Though my interpretation of 
Hinduism wa* not identical with that of 
V'lvekacBDda’s, and we differed very widely from 
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one another in our estimates o{ India’s mission 
to the modem world, this statement of my first 
American acquaintance did mj heart good and 
helped me to appraise correctly the great work 
which Vivekananda had been doing for India 
m the American continent 

An episode of mj landing in New York 
deserves record, as e\idcnce of an aspect of 
American mentality Amenca is aggre'^'vely 
proud of her society and administration This 
helped me to pa«s my luggage without trouble 
through the Customs 1 had a big box of books, 
mostlj San«knt and Bengalee, besides mj 
wearing apparel that was my onlj heavy 
luggage And I was asked to paj the customarj 
dut> on it I protested because these books were 
not meant for sale but for mj personal use 
onij rfiey nere old books But the cu'foms 
officer shook his head and said, ‘ Old or new 
duty must be paid on it that ^as the law” 
I turned round and said, “ All right, if I must 
I must, but I thought Amenca was a 
civilized and cultured country I am disil- 
lusioned, because it is unthinkable that the 
Gosernment of a civilized and cultured people 
siould tax the intellectual instruments of a 
public lecturer visiting their shores on an 
intellectual and moral mission ” At this the 
customs officer at once passed ray luggage 
nitbout asking for any duty 

The National Temperance Association of 
New York had undertaken to arrange for my 
liospitalitj during mj tour m the Statea, on 
temperance work At New York the> had 
engaged a room for me in a familj hotel to 
39th Street Ncn York is divided into 
two sections, cast and west, b> a central avenue, 
called the Aladdison Aaenue This Avenue is 
the only street m Ncn York bearing the name 
of one of its prominent citizens All the other 
sireets are by mere number Tbis 

struck me as an evidence of the uncompromi'-ing 
democratic mind of \menca ^Mien I visited 
the State®, American «ocict> nas pa««ing 
through a transformation These family hotels 
vicre a sign of it In the'c hotels people lived 
v\ith their familic® taking a suite of rooms and 
freeing themselves from the worries of the u ual 
domestic life, engaging their own servants and 
doing their own shopping and having their own 
tables All these were transferred to the 
management of the hotel, where they contd 
entertain their guc ts by paving extras for it 
The privacy of tlie family life was secured by 
the isolation of their «uite of living rooms In 
all other matters they liv ed a common hfe Tht 
advantage of these fainilv hotels was that they 
found ample Ici'ure to the hou ewivcs of the 


upper middle class families for the pursuit of 
their hobbies or the culture of their intellect or 
art sense The unnatural aloofness in which 
the Englishman and the Englishwoman holds 
him®elf or herself m the hotels and lodging 
houses m London was very agreeably absent in 
New York In mj London appartments I had 
lived for months together without exchanging a 
single word with my co-lodgers whom I was 
constantly meeting m the stairs or the entrance 
hall It was not so m America My hotel in 
New York was fairly crowded when I arrived 
But within 24 hours I found my elf on fair 
terms of familiarity with most of my co lodgers 
Jly first acquaintance here wa& a gentleman 
who had been an inmate of this hotel for many 
years As ®ooti as I arrived the manager of 
the hotel asked me if I would hke fo go up 
to my room first or meet a gentleman who had 
been waiting to see me from the time m\ 
steamer was signalled Knowing that he mtis» 
have left bis business for three or four hours 
with this object, naturally I asked the manage’’ 
to immediately take me to him He was waiting 
in the reading room of the hotel As eoon as 1 
entered he got up and putting forward both his 
hands gave me a most cordial greeting, «aymg 
‘ You come from a great counrty. Sir, you arc 
a representative of a great nation, who arc 
destined to be the teachers of the world ” This 
enthusiastic greeting almost took my breath 
away My first idea was that he must be a 
disciple of Vivekananda a convert to our neo 
Hinduism of which Vivekananda was an apo'tle 
ID Amenca I have an in tractive raistru t of 
the judgment of converts But before long I 
discovered that this new friend of mine was not 
a disciple of Vivekananda nor a convert to 
Hinduism He was a loyal member of the 
Arocncan Presbyterian church In fact when 
be /ountf fftatf Z was feefunng on ffte rvhgron of 
the Brafamo Samaj critici rag orthodox Christian 
doctrines and dogmas he openly condemned my 
propaganda, saving that ray place was not in 
America but in my own country, where I must 
work for the emancipation of my people to 
qualify them for discharging their high mi««ion 
Us teachers of the modem world He told me 
that with a vacw to discharge thi« great mission 
we people of India mu t be able to “ look 
civahzed humanity honzontally into the face ’ 
Tins expre eion struck me Os onginal He ex- 
plained himself by adding that the world would 
not receive its le«=on«, however true or lofty 
these might be, from n slave Our first duty 
therefore was to work for the liberation of our 
country from the Briti«h yoke Until we had 
achieved this, we had no bu racss in America 
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This gentleman had a romantic story m his 
hfe He r\a8 unmarried but was attached to 
a lady who had already passed the first flush 
of her jouth and was quite middle aged like 
him=elf They had been attached to one 
another for a \ery long tune the lady herself 
earning her own liMng in New York Both 
were living in the same hotel tending on** 
another during their lighter ailments the lady 
looking after the comforts of her friend with the 
loyalty and tenderness of a de^oted wife They 
took their meals at the same table and spent 
their leisure together in common studies or 
recreations The gentleman was I think a 
stock broker and the lady a school teacher 
Theirs was an example of plantonic tnend'hip 
such as I had neier come across in actual life 
Their hfe in the hotel was an absolutely open 
life end the breath of scandal never touched it 
Their co lodgers in the hotel only admired and 
enjoyed their romance 

Mj /5r«t day in America had anotbei 
pleasant surprioe for me In the evening while 
going to dinner I heard some one eallmg me 
from behind Is this Mr Pal from India 7 
I turned and saw a stately Romanesque matron 
far advanced in age but still preserving the 
memories of her earlier bcautj ot form walking 
behind leaning cn the arms of a jouni^r 
companion She came up to me and extendmi, 
her hand greeted me inth great cordiality 
saying that «he had heard that I had come to 
this hotel and wanted to make my acquaintance 
and invited me to her table Thus commenced 
a friend«hip the memories of which live green in 
my mind even today after a )ap«e of more than 
thirtj jears She was more than 85 when 1 
first met her and mu«t have long pas«cd over 
to the other side But she has not as yet 
pa««cd out of my mind Hers a!«o was a sad 
romantic storj "Marncd at the age of 19 «hc 
lo't her hu'band on the first day of her honev 
moon He had gone out for a morning ndc 
and Ic'® than an lour later ln« dead body wa® 
brought on a door torn ofl from its hinges bv 
kimTlv neigWour® llis lior«e had sbicl and 
throwing him off on his head had killed lini 
outright The blow cru«hcd the voung bndc 
and will in ®ix month® ns a result of continuous 
weeping she lo't her sight Time heals even 
wound however deep and heart rending Time 
helped al®o to dull the edge of her bereavement 
The ladv had to look out for her future an! 
in the hope of making hcr«clf useful in life sh 
took her admission into an in«titution for the 
Hind For three years I think she lived there 
and had the fceoiKl romance of her fife in her 
intimacy with a fellow student who rccoverrf 


his eye sight and went back to his home m 
Palestine with a promiee to soon return to 
claim hi3 blind fiancee He never returned 
He was a Jew and his fiancee lived I think 
to the end of her day in the hope of his 
return ®o firm was she in her faith in the man 
Another idea possessed her mind She believed 
evidently on the testimony of her «ixth sen«e 
ttat her lover would come back to America, 
when the Government of the United States would 
introduce Gold Currency and the American 
green backs the popular name of American 
paper currency would be converted into yellow 
And when he came he would come as a multi- 
nulhonairc a ma«ter of finance In the mean- 
time even while «hc was in the institution for 
the blind she turned her hand to literature, 
trying to earn her In mg by her pen Her fir«t 
book was Alme the story of the romance of 
a blind girl W itli the publication of this short 
story the hntorv of her own life nl«o came to 
be widely known and the background of roo! 
romance which it supplied to her first work, 
made it a fairly won seller Since then she 
had been living bv her pen Other stories 
followed one of which was the story of her 
second romance It was as on author of fair 
repute that she was living at that time in the 
family hotel where I met her in New York 
She hod a secretary and amenuen«is, who was 
almost like a daughter to her These two made 
a small family and I found a friendly welcome- 
to their table in my hotel As long ns 1 was 
in this New \ork family hotel I had my meals 
in their company and they attended almost all 
my public functions m Now kork and its 
neighbourhood 

My first public function in the States was 
a reception organised by the National Temper- 
ance A*’®ocintion There were vvelcomc speed c? 
to which I had of course to reply It was a 
fairly well attended meeting which broke up 
after 9 pm As I came out of the hall I 
found a group of men standing on the road 
Tlic Boer Ay nr was then going on and wa« the 
talffw of the whole world Neither in England 
nor in America did I affect Furopcan drc's 
nccktic and bowler or top hat hut went about 
in my coat and cJojjq and a turban of yellow 
Bilk. This strange drc"s of mine became an 
object of wonder to the group of \merican« cn 
the street Someone seeing me cried out 'Geel 
Kruf?:r! But they did not esu«e any annoy- 
ance to me though tins simple incident gave 
birth to a legend of mv first nights experience 
ID the streets of New \ork Mr Came wrote 
to the Indian papers the Anmfa liazar Pafnla 
and another Engli«h daily publi'hcd from 
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Madras of nhich he was at that time the 
ixindon correspondent, that I had been mobbed 
in the streets of New York by a crowd tba^ 
followed me calling me “Kruger” 

As m England, so aNo m America, my 
temperance engagements did not bring me into 
contact with the really cultured sections of the 
community The supporters of the temperance 
cause were mostly narron -minded Non Confor 
mists For the first few weeks I h\ed m 
New York, going to and from for my temperance 
lectures in its neighbourhood 

The colour sense is \er 5 strong in the white 
population of the States But onlj on one 
occasion m a neighbouring State of New York 
New Jersej, was I in<ulted by a group of low 
class Americans while walking from the station 
to the place of my meeting Otherwise, neither 
m mj hotel nor in the streets of New York nor 
m any other town which I visited was I ever 
taken for either a Negro or a Mulatto, the only 
two classes of the American population who are 
socially untouchables like our panahs And my 
American friends oftentimes assured me that it 
was impossible for any one to mistake me for 
cither Besides m the Eastern States the colour 
Bea«e was much lesg keen than m the Southern 
States which had been the centre of the Aroencau 
Cml War oier the Negro que«tioD But e\en 
in the Eastern States the social cleavage between 
the white and the coloured was marked and 
even cruel No Negro or Mulatto could be 
scried in any public re«taurant patronized by 
the white men Neither m New York nor in 
Boston did I ever meet a «ingfe Negro or 
Mulatto m any eating place patronized b} the 
white Americans The Negroes were the 
attendants in all the«e places, but the> would 
not entertain any Negro guest, whatever might 
be his position, culture or character The 
A'egroes had tfteir own eating houses or 
restaurants, mostly situate in their quarter of 
the town Like our Madras towns or villages 
where the Brahmins live apart from the parwA? 
or panchamtw, in the American cities the white 
population al=o In ed apart from the 
Negroes 

\Mien I went to Boston on a w eek’s lecturmg 
tour in the cit> and its neighbourhood I heard 
a pitiful story of a Negro of culture and position 
who had built at con«!derable expen<^ a bou^e 
in one of the •suburb of the citj My host was 
himeclf a resident of it This suburb was then 
ju«t growing and he pointed out to me an 
crnpl> hoU'C in front of his own which had been 
built by this Negro gentleman He removed to 
it with his family, but found it impo«'nble to 
In 6 in it for more than a few months None 


of their neighbours would exchange a 'ingle 
word with him or his wife, even their children 
were shunned as social lepers b> tlie children of 
their white neighbours No man or woman can 
live m this social isolation in an atmosphere of 
unremitting and studied in'ult of their neigh- 
bours and this Negro family had to remove 
from their house, and evidently as a punishment 
for their impudent social ambition no one was 
found either to rent or buy that house 

Travelling up and down the States, I neve- 
found a single Negro passenger m what might 
be called by us the upper claves of a railwaj 
carnage In America there is only one cla's of 
railwaj carriage, corresponding to our third 
But they have managed to get out of this 
democratic arrangement with the help of special 
Parlour Cars and Sleeping Cars These Parlour 
Cars arc not owned by the railway companies 
but belonging to the Pullman Car Companj, 
which by arrangement with the railway 
companies have their cars attached to the more 
important trains The railways book only one 
class of pas'engers, but by securing scats or 
beds m the Pullman Cars on payment of an 
extra fee one ma> avail oneself of the luxuries 
of the Pullman Car For day journeys and 
short distances they give you an easy chair 
cushioned and a smsl) table and provide an 
attendant who brings you from the dining car 
nhalevcr jou ms> want, drink or food In 
these Pullman Cars trav elling up and down the 
States during my five months «ojoum there I 
never met a nngle Negro or Mulatto passenger 
So rigid IS the social bo>cott of Negroes and 
Mulattos by the white population of the States 
that even tho'e among the former who can pav 
for the extra charge do not care to u«e tliem 

I had one curious experience while trav elhng 
once from Boston to New York in a Parlour 
Car Leaving New York iramerfiatefy after 
breakfast, I had to take my lunch m this car, 
and ®eeing in the menu “ pickled mangoes ” m> 
heart leapt with jov at the pro'pect of testing 
mangoes, the favounte fruit of my country, in 
that distant land How great, however, was 
my disappointment when havnng called for this 
rare debcacy, I found, when it was brought to 
me, that it was not mango at all but pickled 
cucumbers t 

The American dietary , I found, was some- 
what different from the Engh«h dietary For 
one thing, the Americans take a lot of more 
vegetables than the Engh'h and a much larger 
variety of di'hes The u'ual vegetable in 
England are cabbage, cauliflower and turnip 
with vegetable marrow in season and spinach 
In America I found, in addition to these, 
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stewed corn or maize as well as a very 
One and very small species of nee these 
are really similar to what wo know 
ragi in southern India All vegetables arc 
served however always with a pat of butter 
In New lork. besides the familiar fi«hcs placed 
on tl e table in England. I found our own hxlsa 
the Americans call it shad which has th" 
same form and the same multiplicity of fine 
bones and the same flavour as our own favourite 
fi«h The htlsa. is not found in Madras or 
Bombay it is found in Smd in the Indus in its 
lower reaches It is called by our Sindhi 
friends Balia fish and is considered by them 
as a great delicacy The American cookery is 
al'o richer than the English cookery In fact 
what \\e know as Engl sh cookery except roast 
beet or ham or mutton is not English but really 
French as every menu in all high class hotels 
testify The American cookery is richer and of 
a more varied character tl an Engh«h 
cookery 

As regards drinks tho Americans are not 
like the English great tea drinkers They drink 
their tea cot with milk nor steaming hot bui 
cold frequently leed flavoured with slices of 
lemon Another peculiar American habit is 
that they rarely or never drink plain w-ater but 
use ice in their water in the coldest season of 
the year lees are aho found almost always 
with their desserts Judging from my expenenc< 
it seemed to me that the Americans do nol 
consume as much strong drink as the natives of 
Europe It mav be that my connection with 
the Isew York Temperance As«ocmtion and ra^ 
position as a temperance lecturer did not bring 
me into contact with the cla«a of people who 
are used to alcoholic beverages 

The Americans are however great coffee 
drinkers There were no tea shops m New 
York but one found decent coffee «hops almost 
at every corner And the American coffee with 
whipped cream is really something very delect 
able These coffee shops when I vioited the 
StRtes Here replsaag the saftjons rapiiffy 


shouing tic progress of the teetotal habit 
among nil clashes of its population 

Tl e great height of American buildings 
earned for them the appellation of sky 
Ecrapera Tl e 1 otcl where I was put up m 
New kork wn« however only three stones high 
with a garret making the fourth story, and then, 
was therefore no lift provided for us In 
mo«t of the other buildings in New York they 
had lifts The mechanism of the lift had not 
03 yet been perfected and accidents were not 
very rare cither One particularly bad accident 
was reported m tie papers while I was in 
New \ork A lift in one of the skj "crapers 
suddenly broke down and was stuck with its 
pa«3CDger3 midway between one floor and 
another And the unfortunate men an I women 
spent an exceedingly bad hour confined in their 
lift until means were found to rc«cue them 
As regards the American mind one thing 
that struck me most was its compantivc free 
dom from tl c bondage of old ideas and tradi 
tions The American people seemed to roo to 
lave all the door 'ind windows of their ■oul 
absolutely open to Gods free light and air 
They were more receptive to new ideas'than thv 
conservative Engh'hmen and Engli«hwomen 
Except (he one besetting prejudice ag3iti«e 
colour the American people had really no other 
prejudices and very few prcpo«8es«iona They 
were free also from the conceit of superior 
civilization that is a very unattractive feature 
of the general English character On the whole 
the Americans particularly their women arc 
more devoted to intellectual pursuits than their 
cou-ims on the other 'ide of tl e Atlantic It 
d d not take me long to d '■cover thi« peculiar 
trail of the higher classes of American society 
Tl e men toiled from morning to evening to 
make money and their womenfolk instead of 
spend ng their time in shopping or society small 
talks engaged themselves in the pursuit of 
literature and the fine arts It is the women 
of America who kept Up the cultural life of 
(hat continent 



ELECTROCULTURE ITS THEORY AND APPUCATION 

SWAMI ‘5EV\^A^DA 


Electrocultlre r*! concened bj lU author 
Dr 'Nehru ics i"* tlie ‘•cicnce of capturing and 
)nmc« mg co mo ridio niRgnetic energj and 
apphmg it towards tie 'olution of problem® 
tliat ire engaging the attention of the eomJ 
workers \allage recon Iructioni ts and the ad 
mini'trator who Mic the wellbeing of the 
j ublic at heart Its laboratorj aspect mav 
1 aflle the orthodox electrician and the biologi t 


so struck, with tiie bold onpnahtj of the e\ 
jenment «uggo tue of infinite po ibiUti « — all 
for tlie good of mankind — that he re oh cl to 
make a special pilgrimage to Mampuri L P 
with a xicw to stud} tlit thcor> of Electrocul 
turc and its xaried applications on Plant 
Animal and Human Ine and al o their 
bearing on tl e soeio economical life of the 
Indian ullage Aceordmgl} the pre ent article 



np (tie an niai 


hilt its practical iintl od lai I down bj Dr 
Ncl ru after a great deal of theori mg ai d e\ 
l>enn ents arc «o marxellou h simple that c\en 
tic hillc t villager can put tlicm into operation 
at ah 10 t no co ts \n 1 j ct it-! re uUs arc no 
less a«tounhng and far reacl mg It has been 
more widel> known and irncticd in th 
^^estcm anl Par la tern Coimlnes ll an m the 
lanl of it I irlh hut of late «oinc information 
has l)oeTi fiUorirc tlnuch the columns of 
vern acular journal 1 Tic i rc'cnt writer was 

1 Onr w h »l>f*tre<} lo ihv* ituRrbpr ®f 

I u&al nhatBt 


is I a cd not on 1 ear a> rc}. rfs but on ] or onal 
ob mations of n number of farm and gardens 
vanou evj crimcnts tint lave not vtt reached 
their final «tage but levertlele frauglt with 
po iliblic an 1 al 0 tl c nfTcinl recor 1 of the 
Fruit Grower- ks-ociation Mainp m 

Dr Nehru wlo conceived anl workcl out 
tlia 1 lea cannot be more aj tl> intro<iuce<l to 
tic rea ling pilhc tl an in tie words of ^ir 
‘'tanlcv Ree 1^ U c 1 ite Editor of The Times o) 
Inda wlo vvnte \ ditinguihel Indian 

2. S r S Reeif# foreword to Dr Nefira « 
Mm cid Money in Mascovy 
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Indi'i niblicr cut off from old mntor car tulxv* 
% second hand iliicWcn uirt ncltinR anil n few 
iron wires rtrunj, with v,lass beads liardly worth 
a pice I These are hi' instruincnls and liw 
laborntorv as wide as the world With thc«c 
rude impicmeuts this witanJ works wonders 
in tie words of Sir John Russell who lately 
\isitcd Mninpuri He has ekctrifiwl t}«? nliolc 
district And time is not far off when th 
gospel of I lectroculturc will find wide accept 
ante What its repercussions on iRiieuUun 
and trade will be tune alone «an tell 

It will be difficult to condense within tie 
compass of one article all what tins Flcptro 
culture has done or cKinis to do Without 
going into the details it will be enough for tie 



S ck m»t« unJet iksIdictii 


purpose of this article to present in o concise 
form what it has acliescd in the direction of 
helping biological growth since •all life — 
vegctabi’e aniniai' or iltmmn — faih undbr one 
category And therefore it is self cMdcnt that 
the technique of stimulating and sustaining 
growth ami retarding decay in alt the threi 
Btrnta of life mu«t with the exception of some 
lanations be based on a common pnnciplc 

It has been already said that all life is a 
manifestation of eieetnc energy working in 
through and around life cells and therefore 
EJectroculturc which is ait application of 
electricity and Cosmo radio magnetic energy is 
equally applicable to acgctablc animal and 
human life 

At first Dr Nehru started with Plant life, 


and w IS gradinllv led on by the logic of facts 
that came within his range of ob^cia aliens to 
extend the system to animals and then to 
human lxmg« Ifis theory is fi at a jacket 
consisting of rhicWcn wire netting nf 4 inches 
to 6 inelics in wilth «n 1 long enough to lie 
coiled round the trunk of a tree at its base 
touehing ils roots wall by itself form an electric 
field for the inflow of radio magnetic energy 
This will attract iiml capture the aforesaid 
energv which the trie will absorb and utilize 
for the purpose of stumilating and sustaining 
tts growth will be pas cd on to every (i«suc 
and will be ultimately converted into repro 
ducfivc energy endowing {he tree with nclei 
flowers and fruits To supplement this jacket 



*nd to secure better results Dr Nehru recom 
mends ungation by electrifying or as be call 
>t Agaskansed water after its discoverer 
Afr Agasfcar of Bombay Tfus can 6e casify 
prepared by inserting one end of an insulated 
wire in an earthen jar and the other end to be 
attaehed to the magneto and working it with a 
wooden Itandlc A fen turns of the handle ore 
ewQugli to emit a sjiark and one spark is enough 
to electrify the water m the big jar and makr 
"m entire change m its properties In this way 
not only a jar but wells tanks and even flowing 
cafiah can be easily electrified and used for 
irrigation purposes To give further stimula 
tioii to weakened or decayed vegetable tissues 
oceasional sparking with the aid of the magneto 
IS jmother efficacious remedy In case of de- 
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ca>inR bnnche- a tiun wire rmuc collar 
attached to the root of the bnncb will arreM 
the deca> and tl e hnnch will be tilled bick 
to life In ci«c of griins and for tint matter 
in ci'e of all eeeds and «eed!jngs fhe\ are to be 
soaked m Agi'‘kan«ed water for in liour ami 
then ^own with India rubber glo>e<« on the hand 
without touching them with bare hand Thi« 
IS in brief the outline of Electroculturc in its 
application to the Plant life but the results 
which the pre«ent writer has di cerned in the 
farms and gardens in and around Mampun are 
worth all the trouble of going there and «eeing 
them with ones own ejc« for to ®ec is to 
bclic\c The mo t notable feature roi> be 
bricflj 'sumni‘in«<Hl a« follows 

(1) The pTowth ol the plant becomes more vigoron* 

(2> The leaw become rcher m coloir 

(3) The po*ts «uch as aphis, and Mahu are cither 
tminedratcly L lied or fiightenM as*ay 

(4) The fni Is are strong enough to mthMatut 
storn and ha 1 stones 

(SI The fruits are h gger richer in pufp and more 
del Clous. 

(6) The increase id the yield is estimatei} to 20JS 
to 2o‘“o it an the aforesa d methods ate appi »d 

(7) Oil rVer sproiiling 

(81 Early late and un«ea«onal (met Scation 

(9> Rerinng of Uie decay ng and almost dr cd oat 
trees. 


<tOl Barren ira'jc lands haie been reclamed and 
are now blooming w ih vegetation 

(111 In care ol Iru Is not one but two lo three 
crops have been obta ned 

(121 Flora not gtowing in a part cular aone or 
allilude bare been compelled to grow 

Thi« 'sounds almo-t like i fairj tale for 
horticuitun ts equipped with ill tint the 
modem phj'ijcal eoienee': can bring to the aid of 
agnculture ha^e not been able to =ecure such 
hnihant results in short a time and here in 
a btekward di'tnct of L P a reicnue offieer 
l working all the'c wonders ind changing the 
whole face of the land with an old second hand 
magneto and tenchmg the rude illiterate pei'ant 
to do the '=amc ' In Mampuri this little thing 
of a magneto is the talk of the da\ and ey 
maiwellou ire its icine4emont« tint (ho«e who 
cime to «coff ha^c remained to pra\ 

Col Noel the Director of tl c Agriculture 
md Allied Industries \ M F P has con 
ducted e\pcnnients at the Got eminent Farm 
Peshiwar on fruit tree md grains on the lines 
indicated b% Dr Nehni and in order to help 
the oier sceptical reader to realize what has 
licen said in the foregoing paragraph I am 
quoting at length from tl e officnl reports of 
Col Noel and leitc the reader to judge ioi 
bun elf 
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Q«clrocti]iar« of s ck to m»]* 

G nng sparked water to druik Dr Nehru spark ng (he aumaf 



Arka free before and after Camel hsnng a dnnk cf 

Electroculture Electr fied water 


hts done for human beings B t varied e\ As for insfance Electrified Wafer is found to 
penments la\e been undertaken to measure pos gennic HI propert es =o much so that 
and estimate ita potentialit es ul ch men at a Frencl n edical man nau e I Dr Lakhovsky 
this stage are pronounced to he innumerable dauns to hate successfully treated a case of 
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leprosy It seems to po«®css special efficacy for 
pam», ner\ ous troubles, insomnia, parals sis scor- 
pion «ting«, lunacy and many other maladies 
People isho came on their crutches are said to 
haie gone back on their legs Paralysed and 
pal'ied limbs are made to function again For 
people suffering from sleeplessness Dr Nchni 
pre'Cnbes the u=e of necklaces made of one 
two or more thin iron wires “tning with glass 
beads and putting glass or rubber pieces under 
each bed post® This simple device is worth a 
trial 

Con-ideration of space forbids me to dwell 
at length on the manifold aspects of Electro 
culture Dr Nehru has been applying it foi 
bia Rural Uplift Scheme every feature of which 
boars the impress of its authors originality 
Hi« Ideal tillage well, Ideal Hovel manur*' 
enrt and a lot of other things are so novel and 


from the utilitarian point of view so valuable 
that the present writer feels that he owes it to 
him®eif and to the reading public, to write a* 
length on each one of them at some future date 
But one common thread runs through all and 
every one of them and that is what divtmguishca 
Di Nehru from the rest It is his knack or 
ratlicr gift of reducing to ®iniplc®t and cheapest 
form what others make complex and co®tly and 
thus bringing it within the reach of the poorest 
villager without taking away a tithe of its real 
value He has the intuition to dive down into 
the heart of things and visuali-e at a what 
others take a long time to undcr'-tand 
Renders intere«ted in village problems will do 
well to pay a vi«it to Mainpun and they will 
learn by per«onal experience a gicnt deal more 
than what has been po«*ib{e to compress within 
the «ince of thi« article 


GERMANS 

Tlie Eifel Mountains 
Bn JO\ BTlIGffT 


GEavivNn The Rhine Bavaria and the Black 
Forest The«e arc the three distneis which 
compri e tlie nv ernge holiday maker s Gcrroatij 

After thc'-e three what then? 

Gcmivny i- by no means exhausted as a 
holiday lind even when one knows every inch 
of the Rhine, (very peak in tho«c magnificent 
Bavarian Alp- and every glade and village of 
the Black Fore«t 

There arc many otl cr ctiunlly enchanting 
di-(ncts waiting to be dwovored One might 
(Xi>lore the Karz ^loimtaiu'' scene of Gnmms 
fairy talc* nr tlic lovely Baltic Ckiast with its 
siher ‘ands '•tretching back to the pwenoods 
of Mecklenburg or a most mfcrc«ling tour could 
be made to tin iiiediTval Fianconian towns, 
Nuremberg Rothenburg Dinkelabubl and 
Nordiingen whieh have remained unchanged for 
five centime® 

But there is one district which seems pre- 
emimutly «uital)le for the vi-itor Tins is the 
Iifcl A little 1 nown range of lovely wooded 
hill* he* lictwcen the Rhine and Mo«elle mcr« 
and the Belgian frontier — the most easily acces- 
sible part of Germanv for v i*itor<i going on from 
Great Britain 


Cologne IS the jumping-off ground The 
ideal thing would be to take one’s own cat 
But this IS not essential Tram® and buses 
serve the di'triet adenuatcly Pet out from 
Cologne to Coblence along the banks of the 
Rhine, either by tram or by car Both tlie 
railway and the road hug the nver bank nearly 
all the way, and a fine view oan be bad of the 
vine clad castellated banks of the river In 
Coblence a jouincj up to Ehrenbrcit*tcm, the 
old fortress beside (he river should l>c niaile 
From the terrace one looks down upon the 
confluence of the Rhine and the Moselle 

CoWenee is n pleaeant town with ferrncea 
nloiu; the riverside gay cafes and the light- 
hearted atmosphere which characterises the 
Rluncland grneialH 

From Coblence one might follow the 
Moselle Volley Again the railway and the 
road run close bc“idc the nver Doth will take 
one through the lovely little towmlets of Cochem 
Bullav Trabcn-Trarbach and Berneastel Cues 
to Tner the Old Roman eitv of Treves, 
dominated bv the Porta Nigra, the wonderful 
old gatewav dating from 275 ad 

Tner la a veritable treasure house of anti- 
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WOMEN'S EQUALITY 

By pRor KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKERJI, phn 

I 


To PAY exaggerated ccmplimenta to the mem- 
bers of the fair sex has come to he considered 
as a necessary accomplishment of a well-bred 
man in society and an essential ingredient of 
his sense of chivalry And in recent times the 
most coveted compliment for a smart, self- 
conscious, modern woman has been the recog- 
nition of her equality with men specially by 
the members of her opposite sex A man not 
recognizing this equality is sure to be dubbed 
as old-fashioned, reactionary, conservative and 
inimical to proCTess Women’s Societies will 
declare him as the arch enemy of the race of 
mothers and if he does not take care to make 
amends m proper time by openly abjuring bis 
lack of faith in women’s equality he runs the 
imminent risk of losing probably the favours of 
hi 3 Bweet-heart and such other female relations 
whose friendship he can lU-afford to lose It is 
therefore perhaps that wise men at the helm 
of social and political organisations have found 
it politic to flatter women by showing dispro- 
portionate sympathy (at least verbally) to mir 
eau<e end by going to the absurd length of 
offering posts and positions to women even when 
suitable female candidates for the job in ques- 
tion were not ava'ilable and better qualified 
men were going abegging for the work 

To an objective student of social pheno- 
mena such an atmosphere is not only uncon- 
genial for carrying on his impartial investiga- 
tions but 18 positively perplexing if not dis- 
tressing A scientific investigator of social 
problems is much more ill-placed than a pob- 
tician or a leader of society, inasmucb os he 
IS debarred by the very nature of his calbog 
and undertaking to deviate from the path of 
impartialiU and' truth Klucli as tie prizes and 
owes to the fricnd«hip of his female fnends 
and relations, he would be failing in bis duites 
if he were to comproim«e his conviction for the 
sake of rctaimng the fnend«hip of bis fair 
friends Nevcrthcle's, rather leave a paper la 
tiiB eternal obscurity of the study than lose the 
valuable affection of a single woman friend 
through its publication — ^is a motto worth re- 
membering even by the gods And 3 et is it too 
much to expect from women, anxious to demon- 
strate their absolute equably with men in every 


walk of life, to bring to bear upon social 
problems that impartial and critical mmd which 
has 80 long been regarded as the monopoly 
of man The conclusions arrived at in this 
paper through observation and study will, it is 
hoped, be received by women and their admir- 
ing fnends (among whom to be able to count 
himself as one is an honour of which the author 
13 jusUy proud and a belief with winch he 
flatters himself) with an open and impartial 
mind without indulging in irrational hysterics 
(a word said to have close affinity with hystera, 
rte Greek equivalent of womb, a bodily organ, 
(he possession of which ts justly the proud 
monopoly of women) 

It IS not without purpose and intention that 
I have made a mention of the hystera or womb 
which to my mind is at the root of all the 
problems of the sexes in human economy lb is 
true, as the joint authors of the Science of 
Society say that 

**ili« f«ei (bit tbe Homo is • hiseztul o>(uiiim rensnis 
and «tdl ev«r remtin. one o( tbe eieadlut ud i&ezorabte 
oliimetet of bumen lile."* 


And out of this bi-sexuality has sprung up two 
different types of human beings, man and 
woman, of whicJi tbe latter 13 naturally weaker 
and less aggressive The physical disabilities 
and handicaps from which a woman suffers 
and must suffer due to the peculiar biological 
structure and function of her sex and genera- 
tive organ, are too patent to escape tlie notice 
of any tlioughtful man and they have been 
emphasized with precision and ability by men 
of science Campbell m his Nervous Organism 
says . 


A* •IrwMural' eomplexitz inertises, iho female 
reowMire ayaiem ibecomn more and more complex Aft 
this laaohrea peal expend lure of energr, and ve can 
f’” •“ producing organism would 

booefii by being spared the additions] effort remind 
lor aeebing wit and impregnating another organism and 
how. oa ^ other hand, organisms whose main reproducli»e 
leatQre Is a mplj the prodaction of the apermaloxoon 
would be belter fitted for ihe wort of learcb and impreg 
iwmn if unhampered by « cumbersome female generative 


1927 Vol I. p 111 
"" Campoell s 


Keller 5 Science 0 / Soeiely Yale 
Nervoiu Organum, p 29 
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“ Na mount of reasoning, complauung and piotesUng 
can alter the fact that woman bears children and >nan 
does not and that the former is rendered periodica^ 
weaVer than the latter not only by reason of ^ 
accompaniments and sequela of child birth but also 
because of more frequently recurrent lacapaciiies 
incidental to female sex life Maternity is a disal^ty 
in the struggle for existence and a special pen!”* 

Sedgwick has wi'ely remarked 
“The fact is that sex, instead of beang a eompara 
lively unimportant and soperfiaal oifferenee between man 
and woman is a deep-*eated stmetnral diversity aSecting 
probably erery organ every ti<>ue and every eelf of Ibe 
entire body "* 


But though the physical disabilities of 
woman anting out of the peculiar structure of 
her sex organ is admitted readily, the peculiar 
mental structure and outlook which result from 
the peculiarities of the physiologj of her gene 
rative organ are perhaps not so easily noticed 
nor so widelj recogru^ed The ba«ic diversity 
in the structure and function of the female and 
male generate e organs, we submit, produces 
such fundamental differences m the «pinlual 
orientation and ps> chological make up of man 
and woman and such a lack of common 
measures between them that jt becomes almost 
impossible to compare the stage of the develop 
ment of their faculties on any plane higher 
than the phjaical and to say with any degree 
of certainty that the one is inferior or supenor 
to the other 

On the physical plane, however, the supe- 
riority of man is to be admitted by any observer 
of human behanours, and it appears to us to 
be indulging m a piece of sentimental nonsense 
to try to make out a thesis that given the 
nece«sary freedom and opportunity (which is 
supposed to have been systematically denied 
to her by man) women could be men’s equal 
in physical prowess as well Even if it is taken 
dji” gramfeif v'flotSvrAls^anulng aiY t!Ae evnAnjcc 
to the contrary) that there was any such thing 
ns the restriction on women’s freedom of move- 
ment in pr^mltl^e society, the ^e^y fact that 
uomen submitted to such restrictions provides 
a proof of her inferior calibre Such has, how 
e\ er, not been the history of early human society 
E\en in the pre«ent age (leaving aside the sm^l 
'section of Upper class women in a small number 
of oriental countnes who are still kept in 
’'eclu'ion) women athletes and gymnasts get 
much better facilities of coaching and practice 
than mo®t men players and j et prove no match 


(3) Hegir in “ GvicWecblitneb " on p 
by Sumnrr & Keller Sopru, p 112. 

(4) Sedgwick in lus “Feminist 
Principle" coDtnboted in Uev York Ttmej 
1914. Quoted by Smnaer & Keller, p. 122. 
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for the sportsmen of the sturdier sex Ibe 
following tracts commenting on what happened 
when two leading tennis players of the world, 
of opposite sex, went on the court for a practice 
set, may be read with intere«t and profit 

“Our national champion tben conclusively proved 
what the world » cbampioa man leasts player could do 
to the host woniaa player by taking the set at love 
without the slightest exertion For the first three games 
of the set Mile Lenglen played hard, then evidently 
conv need that she had no chance slackened her efforts 
and several times asked lilden to give her thirty in each 
game But be jokjogly insisted ihst *fie was too good a 
player to receive any such handicap and played out the 

Instances like this may be multiplied 

This natural phy«ical inferionty of woman 
IS a feature of abiding importance to human 
hi«lory and an important factor in humam«mg 
our» cinliration This phy«ical di^abikty 
imposed upon woman by the very fact of her 
sex has helped to create an aroma of sweetness 
and tenderness around the \ery concept 
woman ” wbo®e protection and safety (even 
though the«e ha\e often degenerated into 
subjection and slavery) afforded the greatest 
mcentue to man for a settled and orderly life 
But for it he might ha^e remained a nomadic 
htmlcr even to this day 

With the onward march of civilization, to 
take advantage of this physical weakness of 
woman by man came to be regarded as cowardly 
and criminal with the result that women’s 
capture and «la\ery gradually gave place to 
matrimony and wifehood As an extraordmary 
projection of this ®ocial phenomenon is to be 
MCwed the mediexal m^titution of chivalry 
under the inspiration of which e%ery knight 
“ did de'perate deeds in tournament and war ” 
on behalf of his lady love “to whom he gave 
the de\otion of his heart" Further, by the 
xerv xurtue of the .nb^vsiEal dj'Jihibties jnhfirenf. 
in her ®ex women came to command a special 
measure of consideration and respect from man 
“Tbe queen of Alfon'o VII besieged in Azeca in 
1139 needed but to show herself at the window and the 
scege was immediately raised."* 

The measure of woman’s re«pect and con- 
sideration won at the hands of condescending 
man is al=o doubtleos the measure of the admis 
Sion of her physical mfenority 

This mfenority is, however, no proof of 
lack of courage or bravery in woman Woman’s 
coolness at the face of imminent danger, her 
fearless bravery for protecting her off«pnngs 
from attacks of enemies and guarding her 

(5) Keto York Tunes Aogun 29 1926 

(6) Eneyelopadia of Sociai Sciences, VoL HL 
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prove woman’s equality (which they often mis- 
interpret as identicality) with men they cannot 
deny this central fact about her life, for that 
will be repudiating her very womanhood The 
following illustrations may help to convert 
the sceptic and deepen conviction in the 
believer 

(o) A spinster (on the wrong side of 50), 
who despi«ed the race of men (for having come 
in early youth in contact with certain men who 
pror ed to be fal«e and dishonourable) and who 
has persistently on that score refused to marry 
(in spite of her physical charms traces of which 
are still discernible and wealth) was found to 
be the best unpaid nurse of young boys, girls 
and students m the neighbourhood whenever 
they happened to fall ill or require her help, 
her professed abhorrence of family (and even of 
society) notwithstanding She was moreover 
maintaining at her place a family of five cats 
and a dog with care and devotion of a mother 
What man would yoke himself to suck voluntary 
obligations ?io 

(b) A big robust girl (at least 5 ft 10 m) 
of about 24 years of ago was a very keen 
aviator and apparently very serious about her 
business It was her greatest pnde to * shock ’ 
her friends by saying that unlike the comnioa 
run of girls she did not like to be a goody goody 
wife and bnng up children and that the 
aviator’s life, which has opened to her a new 
domain of freedom and joy, she will net barter 
for any other life She came to be regarded as 
a he girl among her friends and that very fact 
made her an object of close observation of a 
gentleman who was interested in the study of 
girls who are it is «uppo«ed going to occupy 
identical positions with men in future society 
Time passed by, the girl and the man became 
friends they addressed each other by their 
Christian names It was a summer evening 
they were rowing a paddle boat Suddenly an 
aeroplane appeared on the sky, made a buzzing 
Doi«e over their heads and within a short time 
disappeared in the immensity of space ‘‘What 
reatle«3 fellows these fliers— I can t understand 
how you came to like it ' observed the man 
‘ Indeed,’ replied the gjrl, ‘ but what else would 
you do if jou were a girl and the man you 
loved were to disappear the day previous to 
the one fixed for your wedding ? ' Big pearls 
of tears rolled down her cheek and it was onty 
after some time that she regained her composure 
The rowing excursion that evening was a 
failure it 


(c) “An eSiciil of the New E?nehnd Telephone 
•nd Telegropli Companv bas elated that a majonir of 
their operatora qtnt work to be married after an averagte 
duralion of aervlre between four and five yeara It la 
well known that telephone coropiniea are obliged to Ifaio 
and keep available a conaiderable body of aubtlitutea 
to replace aueb defectiona”” 

Any one who has had the opportunity of 
coming in contact with girls in any University 
where, unlike in India, they are allowed to mix 
with men and express their views freely must 
have found it being freely admitted by the 
majonty of the girls that the mam object of 
tbeir joining the University was for bettering 
the prospect of marriage (ostensibly by adding 
to their academic qualifications) but chiefly by 
availing the opportunity of coming in contact 
with desirable type of young men (with a view 
to mntnmony) If this u true of educated and 
advanced class of girls how far truer is it not 
for their less advanced sisters who have much 
less scope and ability to keep them«clve8 
engaged m works other than tho'C connected 
with family and household This is so becau«e 
the major interest of woman’s existence centres 
round her sex-life with which is mscparablj 
bound up her strongest in«tinct— motherhood 
and love 

“Mtn't love «• pf onn't Lfe • thing ipsrt, 

T5» w*i!i»b’» whole entience.’"* 

Obviously there can be no comparison 
between the abilities of so differently equipped 
and so dissimilarly constituted mental and 
spintual entities as man and woman He is 
the meditative thinker (Shiva), she the actual 
executrix and primordial creatnx (Shakti) He 
13 for endless innovation, she is for tradition 
and stability He is by nature a nomad, she 
a citizen And all the'e peculiar traits of 
woman's character — love, stability and status- 
quo — are to be traced back directly to her 
mother instinct, the essential concomitant of 
her sex She m, by the very fact of her 
motherly sex, the semor partner in the process 
of creation, the first nurse and protector of the 
human race the prime reservoir of human 
affection and love and it is only through a long 
and strenuous process of coquetry and charm, 
exercised with all the native intelligence of her 
race, that she has been able to bnng her physi- 
cally stronger and more aggressive partner under 
her control and to harness his wild energies to 
the benefit and protection of her«elf and her 
progeny The gradual evolution of the human 


(10) Perionil obwrvtliori m Europe 

(11) Penonsl obtervaUoni {n EJurope. 


(12) Sumner and Keller Suprii, p 121 (footnote). 

(13) Lord Ejtod . Don Juan, I CXCIV. 
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“The eaucation of women should always be relatiTC 
to since to please men was the supreme object of 
then eusience ” 

Or, Dr John Gregory's maxim that 
‘A woman should be cauuous in displaying good 
sense, and should conceal any learning she might have, 
lest men should regard her with a jealous and maLgnant 

eye.*** 

Admittedly there are m these passages 


civilization ts a steady record oj the progressive 
super-tmpositton of woman's civihzmg will upon 
the nomadic vaganes of man 

This imposition of woman’s wiU (upon 
man) for directing the activities of man m 
channels conducive to human happiness and 
progress was however never endeavoured 

through superior might for the simple reason „„„ 

that itoman ncter possessed greater physical carelessness of a bygone 

strength but by a successful mampulaUon of expressmg m suitable language anj 

that coquetry and charm, that street persuasive- tp Ijjg f^ip ges defects which 

nees and that instmctue insight into the nalum easily rectified by substitutmg the 

of pagan man (which is so amenabfe to ‘inspire’ for the ‘please' in Rousseau's 

flattery and indignant to coercion) with which guying and replacing the phrase ‘ jealous ana 
Nature has endowed her perhaps to compensate b/. bonng and disgusting - m Dr 

for the physical weaknesses and disabilities ac- (j advice This apart the correctness 

cruing directly from hH complicated gcncrahve jMements is difficult to dispute Wien 

organ and sev- life The inequaMics or ifis- cducalion of women 

similarities of the sexes is a fleyec should be always relative to men it might hate 

Nature to make them agreeable to each other equitable for the prophet 

and to enable them to live m comparative bty to add ‘just as the education of 

amity and peace Man devoid of his enUuraf „ 5 „'‘.bould be relative to women’ still, if the 
gloss (and often in spile of it) is a braggart anq j j „ 

a vam creature, ever censcious of his phjrticaf p^bition to these words of Bousscau, it can be 
Bupenoritj Treed from the compheated gene. , ,bjt ,b 5 omission to say 

rative lunelions (wilh which women are en. j e„ggcrted he should have said he 
cumbered) he is no less conscious of hts capacity adnuitcd that women exercise more humanising 
to achieve greater success (thau wnmant « ^ , , *» 


influence on the moral welUbemg and improve- 
ment of man than vice versa The worth of 


greater success (than woman) 
through the exerci<e of his intellect His sti. 

mulalion therefore, to obey woman’s request d, Gregory’s soimd advice to young women 
and provide her and her offspnnp 'Wfth daily parade their scholarship) cannot be 

ncecssilies IS directly proportionalto the aattcry , estimated knowing as we do how such 
and recognition he receives (at the hands of b.tb,b,„ens irritate maf It irritates him tor 

woman) of his superior ability and strenglt, (b^ („iiowing sound reasons 

His \er 3 ' «ex has endowed him with an aggres. i » tu / v 

siv encss winch has and will always refuse t„ ,.hol“ r I. wbnble'To 

submit before any force which woman may (or evea woLe any mleresl) of ihexr male fnends and 

amass to enforce against his roa«cuhne Wllj relatimw amongst whom they move or ha\e been brought 

That to him would be unmanly He will readily . 

undertake however, to do anything for woma„ .,o„/„p„,“.„r..d‘ci^s."Twr 

if She can appeal to his ma«cuhnc vanities through physical atrength and mtenectual labour) mm 

Schopenhauer has wiselj observed that women vas*ly »urpa» women of the same class 

as a 'ex dc'tincd to be the weaker (by Nature) ' intellectual class have enough 

«e dependent not on strength but on cunning 

This cunmng, coquetrj , sweetne's, tenderness, what they seek is not miellmual hair sphtimg but 
dissimulation, refinement, craftiness or call Jt recreation. It becomes particularly di«gustinz 

what >OU will, 19 in e^ence a womanly capaciW *'’>«» <“*1 this becomes the case often) such ei^^n 
to make a clever appeal to man to come to htr of the fair 

help and succour to which man has rcachly .( t,ovMsc rt' 'a 

responded in all ages and dimes provnded it did imt«tcs. Jn exceptional cases this knowWge Jl i” 
not lack m that feminine appeal The all COo_ quUe adequate, but the feeling of disgust anses emt ^ 
quenng Akbar was immediately turned into a dimppomtment wbch « nan expenences when he 
brotherlj ally a, soon as 11^ Hajput R. * S' i 'btlT 

sent him the Rakhl (the thread of “isteilv belongs tod with whom he had had enoueh tn 

affection) out his day’a toil. IIis tired and jade bram 

In the light of the above ob'ervalions w compamonship of women thmgs very differenf j“ 

^comes easv to underetand the true import „t (Ml Ct Prot Jabow Bo.;; 

Rousseau a dictum that : Pmmplet of Modem Zegubsion. Londoii. 
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latellectnalum I iVimlc no sounder rule of conduci can 
be laid down for the guidance of a young woman anuoua 
to win the friendship end admiration of her men fnends 
then to avoid d scussmg at the dinner table Kant or 
Einstein even Meredith or Shaw 

The dissimilanties of the sexea moreover 
point to the central fact about life, viz , that th«* 
sexes are not competitive but complementary 
The moment woman tries to compete with men 
as identical human beings in any sphere of 
activity man feels that she forfeits all considera 
tions which is shown to her for the disabilities 


of her sex, and then with that aggressivene's 
peculiar to his species he ceaselessly tries (and 
stops not till he succeeds) in estabbshing that 
he IS capable of registering superior perform 
aaces in the domains of physical and intellectual 
achievements The net result is that when 
women make the chief object of their existence 
competing with men in those fields they never 
attain to the stature of men they succeed in. 
mal^g themselves tenth rate caricatures of 
masculinity— disliked by men, disowned by true 
women 
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It is proposed in this paper to consider two 
questions regarding the conventioas of the 
constitution, (1) 'i^y conventions are obeyed 
and (2) bow conventions arise 

I 

Why conventions are obeyed ? 

That IS the question which ‘ puailed ’ Dicey 
and occupied most of liis attention ‘ What is 
the sanction by which obedience to the conven 
tions of the constitution is at bottom enforced? 1 

He first gave to it what he called a ‘ partial 
answer, that as a matter of fact the conventions 
of the constitution are not obeyed in their 
entirety ‘ The invanableness of the obedience 
to constitutional understandings is itself more 
or less fictitious ’2 and the ‘ special articles of 
the conventional code ’ are as often disobeyed 
as they are obeyed To put it in other words, 
Jlic^ .meant .that .the conventions .that .am 
occasionally disobeyed are only those which 
are ' not considered as true constitutional 
rules,’ while all those conventions which 
are considered to be a part of the consU 
tution are almost invariably obeyed 3 Put in 
other words this would imply that 'in fact, 
obedience to the conventional precepts of the 
constitution is ensured by the force of public 
opinion '4 

Although, as we shall show later, this 

1 D c«T 0/ Constinition Sib ediuon 

page 435 

2 D cey Op eil page 436 

3 D cey Op cil, page 437 

4. Dicey Op cu, page 440 


answer constitutes the best possible explanation 
that can be given of the sanction beliind con* 
ventions, yet it did not satisfy Dicey He 
started arguing in a different direction, and 
came to the conclusion that ' the sanction 
which constrains the boldest political adventurer 
to obey the fundamental principles of the 
constitution and the conventions in which those 
piinaples are expressed, is the fact that the 
breach of tliesc principles and of these conven 
tions will almost immediately bring the offender 
into conflict with the Courts and the law of 
the land's 

To support his conclusion, he gave two 
examples S (1) That the rule that the Parlia- 
ment must assemble at least once a year, even 
though not derived from Common Law or any 
specific statutory enactment, is obeyed quite 
rigorously, for a violation of it would involve 
the Ministry as well as hundreds of other .people 
concerned with the government of the Umted 
Kingdom in distmct acta of illegality cognisable 
by the tribunals of the country (2) That 
similarly, the rule that the Ministry ought to 
retire on a vote that they no longer possess the 
confidence of the House of Commons is 
universally followed, for a breach of it would 
again involve the Ministry in all the inextricable 
embarrassments which immediately follow upon 
the omission to convene Parliament for more 
than a year ' e have, then, a right to assert 
that the force which in the last resort compels 


5. 

6 . 


Dcey 

Djcey 


page 441>4Z 
cit^ page 442-46. 
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obedience to con'^titutional morality is nothing 
•ebe than the poner of the law itself The 
breach of a purely conventional rule of a 
maxim utterly imknown and indeed opposed 
io the theory of the law, ultimately entails 
upon tho«e who break it direct conflict with 
the undoubted law of the land '7 

But Dicey’s explanation, although •seemingly 
■plausible so far as it goes, is, in reality, very- 
inadequate As pointed out bv Dr Jennings^ 
the result thus elaborated by Dicey would not 
■ncce««anly follow m the second case until a 
substantial time has elapsed when the financial 
legislation and the Army and Air-Force Acts 
ha\e pa'sed the House of Commons as they 
normally tio by the beginning of July, the 
'Mmistrj may remain in office without breaking 
the law at lea®t until the following Apnl In 
tiny case, Dicey’s e-ramples do not exhaust the 
whole stock of the conventional code It is 
not difficult to think of other conventions than 
the two mentioned by Dicey, which are obeyed 
quite as surely as the«e ones, but which arc 
not at all supported by law Dicey himself 
admits that ' the rule that a bill must be read 
a given number of tunes before it is parsed 
M though a well e8tabli«hed coaventiooal 
■principle a convention which might be di«regar 
«cd without bringing the government into 
-conflict With the law of the land A ministry 
■who induced the Hou®e of Commons to pass 
an Act e g , suspending the Habeas Corpus Act 
nftcr one reading or who induced the House to 
alter (heir rules as to the number of times a 
■hill <should be read would in no way be exposed 
to a contest with the ordinary tribunals *9 
And vet a bill is habitually read the 'ame 
number of times and no rami«try does normally 
think of changing the rule Similarly all ‘ ad 
mini'trative ’ comentions could be broken 
without Anjv Jear nf havnqg finally io break the 
Ivn and incur the penalties of a law-breaker 

Djccj s cvplanation, therefore, does not 
-appK to all convention® Bj refemng to the 
' fundamental principles of the constitution and 
the conientions in which the«e principles are 
expressed ’ he, in fact, him«elf uncon'ciouslj 
excepted from his explanation all Iho'Hj «irople 
comcntions which do not imoUe any funda 
mental principle but which are recogniied 
conacntions of the constitution all the same 
But earn within the sphere of ‘fundamental’ 
comention® Dicea’s principle falls to the 
ground in the ca^c of the comentions gmcming 

7 D Op fii, page +16 

8 Jrnmnei Law and the Ccnjnfulien (I«t ed- 
1V33) pice 100 

9 D cry Op ett^ page 26 footnote 
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the relations of the British Government with 
the Dommions Although, before 1931, the 
Dominions were, m point of law, definitely 
subordinate to the Impenal Government, so 
that no measure of the Imperial Parliament, 
however flagrantly interfering with the internal 
affairs of a Dominion, could have conflicted 
with the law of the land, yet it is unimaginable 
that the British Parliament would have ever, 
m moral circum«dances, contemplated any 
measure of that kind Similarly, today, even 
though it is legally open to the Bnti«h Govern- 
ment to conclude an offensive and defensive 
alliance with any other country and commit 
the whole British Empire including the 
Domiuons to such an alliance, it is hard to 
believe that the British Government would ever 
think of domg ®o 

It will, thus, be clear that Dicey’s argu- 
ment, although it apphes to a few important 
cases which determine the relations between the 
Cabinet and the House of Commons, is, on the 
whole, extremely madequate It does not ex- 
plain the problem as a whole It applies even 
to tho«e few ca®es because of the typically 
illogical manner m which the BUI of Rights 
changed the law of England in 3689 It 
divided the powers of government between the 
King and the Parliament m such a waj that 
neither by it«el{ was able to carry on the func 
tions of government Each had the power to 
hamper the other's activnties As a natural 
result of it, there came into being a highly 
inter-twiaed system of governmental authoritie®, 
m which eacn depended upon the other’s co 
operation Since, in such a «cheme, conventions 
developed to make that mdispen®able co-opera- 
lion po«®ible, naturally the ob«ervance of tho®c 
conventions would be obligatory, for otherv,nse 
one factor would automaticallj come into 
conflict with the niher,. .and ultimately with 
the law of the land But nbat is true of these 
conventions governing the Cabinet syetexn of 
government i®, from the verj nature of thinga, 
not always true of other conventions Conven- 
tions do not alwn>3 develop out of an illogical 
legal system They do certainly develop in 
Older to bnng the constitution info line with the 
progre®si%e changes m the political and social 
ideas of the people living under it, but that 
would not implj that conventions depend for 
their exi«tenc8 and observance on the security 
of the law that would rather imply that 
conventions depend for their observance upon 
the «ccunty of public opinion It is not, there- 
fore rece®®ary that the breach of conventions 
must bo Bccompamed by a conflict with the law 
of the land m order that a convention may 
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conbnue to be observed, what la necessary is 
that the breach of a convention should mean a 
conflict with the public opinion of the land 
The truth of this position was recognised 
as early as 1886 by Sir ’William Anson, who 
ivrote in his Lata and Custom oj the Corult- 
tution 10 

‘Bu( we must cot forget that the nossiUe vitJation 
of ihe law la sot the only reason why a mmialry ahm)]d 
retire when it is shown to have lost the confidence of the 
House or of the country Minisleri are not only the 
servants of the King they represent the pohlie opinion 
of the United Kingnom When they cease to impcTaonate 
public opinion, they become mere group of personages 
who must stand or fall by the prudence end success of 
their actions They may have to deal wilh disorders at 
home or hostile manifestations abroad they would have 
to meet those with the knowledge that they had oot the 
confidence or support of the country and the oppooenis 
at home and abroad would know it too 

We arrive then at th a point that the King as 
represented by his ministers must by harmony with public 
pinion as represented by the memben of the House of 
Commons The legal necessity lits only in the back 
ground it forms an ultimate sanetios, which is not often 
present to fhe mind of those who act upon it 

There is certainly a legal necessity al 
though, as Anson says it provides only an 
ultimate sanction, not often present to the 
minds of tho«e who act upon it, in the case of 
coQfcntions governing the relations between the 
ministers ana the House of Commons, but, as 
we have shown before, m the case of a very 
large majority of other conventions, there docs 
not exist any ultimate leul sanction at all It 
IB wrong, therefore, for tlicey to lay down a 
eneral principle that conventions are obeyed 
ecause of the sanction of law Primarily the 
obedience to conventions is duo to the sanction 
of public opinion 

The same thing was said by Dr Jennings, 
when he nrotell that, ‘ tie working of a consti- 
tution implies an integration of many indivi- 
duals Each has rules which he must follcrw 
if he IS to play his part If the Cabinet does 
not resign when it clearly cannot get a majority, 
it will no longer have a tool in Parbament 
Some officers in the army may possibly refuse 
ia tnlvy- onAfiv 5sKn? Jury 

refuse to pay illegal taxes What is 

indeed, certain is that they are unlikely ever 
again to secure public confidence, and if they 
nish to continue in office, they mu<>t overthrow 
tiic whole constitution Similarly, it the British 
Parliament breaks conventions relating to 
Dominion Status, difficulties relating to the 
Dominions will at once face them ’ 

Public opinion, or what is the same thing 

10 Sir W R Anson The Law ond lAe Custom •/ 
ihr ConjWBfion, 4lh rdilion, vol I, p»ge 383 

11 Jennings Op d», psfie 104.5 


fear of social and political difficulties andl 
complications, then, is the real guarantee for 
the observance of conventions, or, indeed, 
of laws themselves Rules arc normally 
obeyed because it 13 the habit to obey them, 
whether they are laws or conventions When 
that IS not enough, it is the pro'pect of serious 
difficulties that acta as a restraining and com- 
pelling force 

II 

That brings us to the consideration of the 
second question regarding the conventions ot 
the constitution, as to how conventions arise 
This a«pect of the problem of ^he conven- 
tions of the constitution was not tackled by 
Dicey at all In the introduction to his 
monumental work on the Lata of the Consti- 
tution, he did analysei 2 gome of the notable 
conventions that have arisen during the la®t 
thirty years, but with the theoretical question 
as to how contentions arise he did not concern 
hiipself anywhere m the book The question 
has been tackled, for the first time, by Dr 
Jennings in his two books. The Law and the 
ConsMuhonM and the Cabinei Government 14 
Dr Jennings starts from the hypothesis 
that 'conventions grow out of practice, and 
their existence is determined by precedents ’IS- 
But that hypothesis is much too simple to 
satisfy him, for he finds that ‘ precedents, like 
analogies, arc rarely conclusive '16 One often 
comes across cases in which well established 
practices of over hundreds of years get suddenly 
dispcD«ed with To take example of two such 
practices (1) Although from the reign of 
Edward 111 onwards the Convocation of the 
Church of England used to be summoned at the 
sarnc time as the Parliament, yet in 1921 it was 
suddenly decided that, that was a matter of 
practice and that, therefore, a Convocation could 
be di®sohed at any time without a dissolution of 
Parliament (2) Similarly, for quite a century 
the king’s speech to Parbament used to be 
approved in Council, but that practice was also 
di®pcn®ed with in 1921 

The conclusion, therefore, that Dr Jennings 
comes to IS that, m order to give nse to a 
conxcntioQ, mere practice or mere precedents 
arc not enough The fact that an authority 
has once or e\en for a long time behaved in i 
certain way is no warrant for saying that it 

12 . D c«r Op nr, iniroiluction pages xlviilm 
13 Ut TOilion UniTersily of London I^ess, 1933 
H. IM edilion, CUP., J937 

15 Caimel Goi’er'inenr page 5 

16 Viacoum Esher The Injfuence of King Eiwari 
pace 67, quoted by Jennings 
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ought to beba^e m that way m the future, 
unless Jt can be shown that in acting in a 
.particular way at an> time the authority and 
those connected ^ith it were doing it with a 
■clear understanding and consciousness that it 
was incumbent upon them to so act Precedents 
create a rule, because they are recognued as 
creating a rule Practice creates con\ention, 
because practice is recognized to be normative 

For the creation of a com ention therefore, 
the mo«t important fact is that of its general 
recognition A precedent becomes normative 
■only when its existence and the duty to obey it 
are generally recogmzed Now, general recog^ 
nition may be seeing in one of the two ways 
It may be secured bj the gradual crystallization 
■of a practice into the form of a binding rule, or 
it may be secured by a definite agreement 
betiscen the \arioua factors to act m a parti- 
cular way Past practice, therefore is not the 
only po sible i\ay for the creation of comen- 
tiona conventions might as well an«e by 
means of a formal agreement between pcr«ons 
and authontics as to how they shall act m the 
future IVe shall come to that howe%eT, a 
little later 

Meanwhile, to go on t\ith Dr Jennings 
argument After accepting that precedents 
become conventions only if they are generally 
recognized to be creating a rule Dr Jennings 
feels that such general acceptance cannot 
■always be proved, and yet occasionally one 
Jlmplo precedent may overthrow a long slandiog 
rule 

‘Uahl IMr Djsradj rmesed u 1868, oo ^oTfrument 
li>d on detest at tbe poU« «nd without meeting 

Pailiameat Until 1932 no modern eorenuneot bad 
agreed to difler as it poHible to say in 1868 that 
Air Di'raeh a aet was uncoa<tituCioiiaI or u 1932 ibat 
the Cabinets act was uDCOD<t tutional’ The approach to 
the answer to the«e questions ind cates an important 
eharactensiic of conventioss They do not eai«i for their 
■own sake they Mist because there are good reasons for 
them 

Dr Jennings, therefore, comes to this final 
’conclusion, til'll precedents create conventions 
'imply because they’ have rea«ons of a general 
nature nhich relate them to the cxi'ting 
political condition^ 

‘The yirecedent of 1868 was due to jbe rewgjutton 
•of altered pohi cal con litionv The prec^ent of 1912 
■was due to exceptional political conditions. It was 
<reaieU for what were alleged at that time to he speriiic 
purpo»es. It wa* sa d that the question of general tariffs 
was not one of the main problems wh ch the goTemment 
had own formed to resoWe. but was merely iDCidcntal. 
Accnrurtfij it argued that members of the Cabinet 
m g! I speak and sole aga nsi the proposal of the majoniy 
when heeamo the proposal of the goTWiiai«if The pre- 
cedent therefore did not change the ordinary role «f 


cdUecUre responsibility It provided an exception to it, 
capable of application only when the conditions were 
«iritt? «r For this exception special nasaas were given 
they may not be conviseing, but in 1932, as in 1868, 
there were reasons."* 

From Dr Jemungs’ explanation above, it 
IS easy to see that insistence upon reasons 
behind conventions is very misleading For if 
reasons alone, however unconvincing, are to be 
the entenon for the observance or non obser- 
vance of earlier practices, then, surely, no 
custom of the Bntish Constitution, however 
fundamental, may for long be safe It is not 
impossible to think of situations when even the 
I-Cing might be able to put forward strong and 
special reasons for u«mg his veto or exercising 
any of his lost prerogatives In 1914, when 
the Parliament was considering the Government 
of Ireland Bill and when the people of Ul-ter 
were revolting for breaking up Ireland into two 
parts there was a good section of the British 
opinion that favoured the King’s vetoing the 
Bill both in®idc the Parliament and outside 
ID the press, arguments v\ere being advanced tr 
«bon that the Kings prerogative to veto a bill 
passed bv Parliament was still m existence, 
and that political conditions being of an excep- 
tional nature, the ICing ought, if forced to that 
necessity, to exerene that prerogative in the 
case of the Government of Ireland Bill and 
force the Cabinet to appeal for a decision to the 
people 19 

From this it will be evident that it is 
dangerous to plead that a precedent becomes 
a convention only because there exists a good 
reason behind it In the nse of conventions, 
the important factor is not the existence of a 
reason behind a precedent, but the fact of the 
general rccogmtion of that precedent, the belief 
of the actors in a practice that they are bound 
by a rule Certain small changes in the simple 
and formal types of conventions may, some- 
times be made bv people in authonty, as for 
example in the two instances given by Dr 
Jennings of the years 186S and 1932, but m 
such cases, neither the former practice nor the 
change introduced makes any matenal difference 
as to the working of the constitution In the 


18 Caiutrt Corrntment pp 7-8 

19 House ol Lords Debates Lord Lodoederry s 
speech on 2iid July 1914 House of CommoQS Debates 
Sir Edward Car-on s speeches. 

House of Commons Debates Sir Edward Carson’s 
speeches. Also 

Boost Law s speech at Ediohurgh, on 24th Jtduary 
1913 . 

Lord Ha}>barys speech on 5ih Aiovensber, J91X 
(Both reported m the Times) 

C WtIUs Onr Social I/entage 1921, chsp X, 
pp 227-8. 


17 Cahinei Careniinenr, paje 7 
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ca«e of the practices of n fundamental character, 
reasons alone should not be suflicicnt It is 
presumable tiiat when a contingency arisea m 
which general acceptance cannot be proved, it 
might be decided one way or the other by the 
pressure of public opinion, which may and 
would certainly he influenced by rca'ons ad 
duced by the two parties to the confticl, but to 
say that reasons, although they may not be 
conviuemg, would by themselves lead to the 
ri«e o! conventions is surely a tnistAken 
view 

The rise of conventions then is uHimatcly 
due to the fact of the general recognition of a 
nctice But general recognition, as wc said 
efore, may be secured in two ways It may 
be secured by reason of a long practice finally 
crystallising into a rule, or it may be secured 
by means of a definite and formal agreement 
even before the practice begins As to how it 
18 secured in any particular country amongst 
any particular people would be determined 
largely by the conditions of life and the tem 
perament of the people of that country In 
England, for instance, where people are 
naturally compromising and U«3 logical, behev* 
ing only in tackling the most immediate 
problems and solving them rather than in 
working out long wind^ed and absolute Uicones, 
general Acceptance would u«u8lly be secured b/ 
the first procc«s A practice would grow up 
unconsciously, would i>e followed unfimchingly 
for a long time, and would finallv become 
hardened into a principle Persons of authority 
would start asserting in their writings that the 
practice exists, and for all practical purposes 
the practice would be recognised to exist as an 
integral rule of the constitution The sam’ 
process has taken place in some of the 
Dominions In Canada for instance, self 
government has largely arisen as the result of 
certain incidental piactices followed for a long 
time 

Bill' that' abes not mean xfiat, rtlat is die 
only or even the best way in wbieb general 
acceptance for conventions may be secured 
Amongot a more logical and le«9 compromising 
people than the English, conventions would often 
ari«e as the result of a difinite and formal 
agreement In Ireland, whatever conventions 
have ari'cn, have arisen by means of a formal 
agreement 'Die same is largely true of France 
In India recently, the Congress parly was 
demanding a definite and formal assurance from 
the provincial governors that they would not 
cverci'O their extraordinary powers of interfer 


race IQ the ordinary day to day activities of 
the ministers 

Tills difference in the procedure for securing 
general acceptance for conventions comes into 
play not always on account of differences of 
racial instincts Sometimes, in the same 
country, people of different temperaments prefer 
different methods of establishing a convention. 
It was in England, for instance, that in 1839* 
Sir Robert Peel thought it expedient before 
forming his ministry to ssk for a definite- 
assurance of confidence from Queen Victoria, 
)a)>ng down that the evidence of this confidence^ 
was to be two-fold (1) That the Queen would 
dissolve the Parliament and hold new elections 
on Peels advice, and (2) That she would agree 
to change at Ica^t a few of her Ladies of the 
Bedchamber on Peel's recommendation, for Peel 
was afraid that since all these ladies belonged: 
exclusively to the other party they might 
influence the Queen’s judgment against his own 
portySO 

In considering hew cenvcntions arise, there 
IS one more point which we must not forget 
Whether conventions arise through practice or 
through a formal agreement, there is always n 
pronounced tendency for Iheir ultimate codifica- 
tion and legalisation This is particularly true- 
of the fundamental conventions, because of 
their great importance in the ordered scheme 
of government Even jn England, roost of the 
deternuoant conventjons have already been 
codified the relations between the two Houses 
of Parliament and the relations between the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions have been 
legalised by the Parliament Act of 1911 and the 
Statute of Westminster of 1931 respectively 
The relations between the Cabinet and the House 
of Commons alone have not been put in terms 
of law For that the reason is that the Cabinet 
system of government is so well mCer-twined 
with the legal system of the country that it 
cannot possibly superseded 

niir jnno^sny iVa^ xtr rthr cihnT concih nm' 
that codification and definition or legalisation is 
ultimately the only way by which fundamental 
conventions are really secured Tins definition 
maj come first or it may come la«t The pro- 
cess whereby it comes is comparatively less im- 
portant than the fact that it does come That 
is often forgotten by British constitutional hi«- 
tonans when they complacently talk of 
British Constitution as being unwritten 

20 C K a«rk Peel and the Consen-alwe Partr,. 
PP 31S25 

Qaeat itetmaa LcUen, 1st tents eo\ I, pp IPS-SIS. 



THE MSION OF HISTORY 

By SHISHIR COOMAR MITRA 


It is difficult to =ay \Then for the first time mao 
felt -mthm him the impulse to project hiiD''eU 
on the ecreen of time bj leaving on it the 
impress of his actmtj But the fact is there 
that though his effort m that direction had not 
been so conscious at the beginning of his 
• career there has aln^js been a tenden^g^ in 
him to gi\e some form hf articulate expression 
to wliate\er he felt within Another pha«e that 
characterises the earlj mind of man is bis 
passionate 'earch for something that he himself 
did not know It is a quest as it were a quest 
perhaps for the key bj whicli to unlock the 
door of the future But the future when 
realized becomes the present and «o the quest 
goes on to «how that man will never be 
satisfied The divine discontent ’ maddens 
him and be feels that di«cQntent is life con 
tentment is death ’ The law of evolution 
operates in the orgamc world bj bnngmg about 
changes which are more remarlUble in the ca«e 
of man whose mind distmguiches him from the 
lower forma of creation m that he could grow 
out of his animal stage to eiohe into the 
human through the effort and the consequent 
development of the powers of the mind The 
Bights and sounds of nature the \astness of tbv 
panoramic wonders of the universe routed up 
the imagination of man and opebed before him 
infinite sources of knowledge And he started 
out to conquer them and master their secrets 
so as to make them useful to his own adiance 
ment It was not an easy \ictory that he 
could' pos«i6iy expect' OAer fiis own nature and' 
o\er the nature outside both of which tried to 
bind him to his pnmitue moorings But each 
obstacle in the way gave him an added impetus 
to exert more strenuously in the fight with the 
result that conque«t after conquest ha\e crowned 
his efforts and that he has been progressing 
steadily towards the acquisition of more 
knowledge and more power In this way he 
laid the foundation of his great civilization 
But man has “truggled and travelled loi^ 
enough on the pathway of progress He there 
fore stopped awhile and took stock of hia 
achie\ements and found to hi» surpn^e that it 
was not only he but the world as well has 
changed out of its old form Thus with the 
gradual dawning on him of a sense of lus inner 
powers and the widenmg of his outlook, his 


pa««ioa for knowledge began to increase AntT 
there grew in him a desire which deepened with 
time to know how he and bis fellowmen under 
Afferent conditions and in different ages have 
played their part in the common drama of 
humanity This longing for an idea of human 
progress created a nen tendenc} in man to 
collect facts and then gradually to record 
them The knowledge so gathered 'oon began, 
to be widelj transmitted and a sen'e of hi® 
lorj dawned on the human mind stimulating it 
to pierce the %eil of the past Historians and 
thinkers commenced thinlmg about the values 
in which history should be o«se«sed eo that it 
might fulfil its purpose m the life of humanity 
They collaborated m defining the content and 
the intent winch are the objective and BUb 
j€cti\e aspects of history Thus was produced 
a literature through which can be traced the- 
\arying extent of the impression on the human, 
mind of the ever growing vision of historj 
through the ages 

Researches reveal that the earliest attempt 
to prepare royal annals was made m Egypt 63 
the scribes who were engaged to describe the 
reigns of the Pharaos m pictorial writing on the 
popyruf rolls which ha%e been discovered from 
under the Pjramids of Egypt where they were 
preserved along with the mummies of the kings 
The code of Hammurabi engraved upon a 
dionte cylinder giving an account of the reign 
of that hi tone King is one of the earliest 
Bources of Babylonian history The Yah\'ist 
sections oftSe Fentateuefi Joshua and' Samuel* 
written during the tenth centurr before Christ 
are belie\ed by some scholars to be the first 
truly hi'toncal literature of the early world 
The central story in them strikingly coincides 
with that of the Mahabharata of which the 
Bharata 1 uddha took place about the same 
period In the Mahabharata God incarnates 
Himself to cru h the forces of e\nl and therebv 
to wndicate ngbteousness The authors of the 
Pentateuch to whom religion was an instrument 
of statesmanship as it was to «ome extent to 
Sn iCrwfeno chsracten«ed "i ah^ eh as a predomi 
nantly impcnabstic God who fi^its for his- 
people as fiercely as the God of the Slaha- 
bharata The way in which the'e stones are 
told takes on the character of a definite 
attempt on the part of the Semitics in Judea, 
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anj tfic Aryans in India, to record and propa- 
gate the Btorics of their Btrugglca wiU» the 
object of achieving didactic ends China’a 
historical literature, which la a Bcction of her 
vast “Classics,” is a siondcrful production 
depicting m minute details the slow but steady 
evolution from the earliest time of the social 
and political life of one of the oldest peoples of 
history The passion for inquiry (for which 
the Greek term la htstonc) and for accurate 
knowledge were the two remarkable habits of 
mind which the Greeks developed through 
extensive travel No wonder that the Greek 
conception of history should be as clear as it 
could be in the sixth century before Chnst 

Rith the shifting of the scene in the drama of 
history, gradually rose the rhetoricians of Rome 
whose dominant voice inaugurated through 
Cicero a new era in history writing It was 
about this time that Livy brought his rhetorical 
gifts to the writing of a history of Rome, and 
Tacitus showed his artistic brilliance in narrat- 
ing the story of the Reman Empire History 
writing did not thrive to any remarkable degree 
in the medieval age when only dry annals and 
jejune clironicles were prepared, m spite of the 
fact that it had a rich heritage from the past 
both in the secuhr and ecclesiastical forms of 
history But the later medieval period was 
marked by a tendency to historical expression 
brought about by the renaissance of Islamic 
learning of which a notable protagonist was 
Ibn-Khalduu of Tunis who wrote, infer alia a 
Prolegomena to Vnnersal lltstory, which re 
markably justified the view expressed by its 
author in the same book that the science of 
History IS noble m its conception, abounding in 
instruction, and exalted in its aim 

The period of transition from the roedieval 
to the modern time was signalised by a revival 
of liumanistic learning in the fifteenth century 
when Italy played an imporatnt part through 
that typical Florentine, hlachiavelU His con- 
tribution to the humanistic interpretation of 
historj was marked by his conception that, 
human nature being fundamentally iminutable, 
human history moves in a regular curve with 
upward and downward tendencies at fixed 
intervals of time in the life of humanity The 
writing of history was facilitated m this period 
by the discovery and elucidation of hitherto 
hidden texts which revealed many interesting 
facts leading to the Laurentms Valla’s brilliant 
attack on the so-called Donnfwn of Comtanltne, 
one of the central pillars of tlie papacy and to 
Ulrich Von Hutten’s rehabilitation of Henry VI 
from monkish tales 

*‘^tr oliject IS the lustorr o{ the human mind, and 


not a mere deta I of petlr f«^r nor am I concirraed wiia 
the history of the ^eat lords, hut 1 want (o know what 
were the slepa by which man passed from baibuUm to 
chilttation ** 

So said Voltaire m the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century IIis was the first 
attempt to write n univer‘‘al culture history 
which was unique for its comprehennve treat- 
ment of social and economic as well as political 
and religious altairs of humanity of the theu 
knowTi world, including China, India and Persia 
Tlic supernatural explanation of events, and 
the dcscnpCions of wars and dynasties were 
scrupulously laid aside by Voltaire For this 
neglect of supcrstitioud lore, and specially for 
ilia indifference to kings he was many a time 
inhumanly insulted and, at last, exiled from 
France Deeply impressed bj fhe French Re- 
volution, Kant thought that the whole meaning 
and movement of history lay in the ever greater 
restriction of pugnacity and violence, and the 
continuous enlargement of the area of peace The 
foresight of this great Germsa idealist towards 
the clo®o of the eighteenth century is as full of 
significance as his pacifists conception of 
history, which struck a new note m nistanea! 
idealism But the reaction on the European 
mind of the French Revolution gave birth to a 
romantic relapse into a blind faith in, and 
obscurantist obedience to, medieval traditions 
and cu'toms TTie works of Perrot, Digby and 
James were full of over-coloured glorification of 
medieval knighthood, and history became a 
biased narration of the activities of a particular 
phase that was past in European life The 
dialectical movement in history, propounded by 
Hegel, passes through a senes of revolutions m 
which people after people, genius after genius, 
becomes (he instrument of the Absolute, and 
helps m Uie process of the political development 
of the human race througli the gradual realiza- 
tion of the idea of freedom This is the evolu- 
tionary Btandpoint in history, and indicate how 
profoundly the idea of evolution influenced 
Hegel and other philosophical thinkers of the 
period The second half of the nineteenth 
century witncosed (he growth of scientific ideas, 
and among the various phases of the evolution 
of human thought consequent upon it, was a 
deep and active interest m historical idealism 
Buckle mxy be said to have led this movement 
by starting to write a Ilistorj’ of Civilization m 
which he expressed the view that human actions 
arc governed by mental and physical laws, and 
that the real history of the human race is the 
history of tendencies which are perceived by 
the mind and not of the events which are dis- 
covered by the senses The view of Droysen 
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that history is the " linovr tb> “elf ” of minland, 
its conscience was mystically but more sub- 
limely echoed by the Amcncan tran«cendenlali''t 
Emerson who said that hi'torj is the record of 
the works of the one mind common to all 
individual men 

In the course of his letter to the contnbu 
tors to the Cambndge History Lord Acton «aid 
“By Universal History I understand that which is 
d sunct from ttie combined history of all countries, which 
IS not a rope of sand bnt a eont nuous development and 
is not a burden on the memory but an illumination of 
soul It moves in a success on to which the nations are 
subsid ary The r story will be told not for ibeir own 
sahe but in reference and subordination to a higher 
senes accord ng to the tune and the degree in which they 
contribute to the common fortunes of mankind ” 

Tbfir^ eanijot' ardfi'd be a higher ideal of 
Um\cr«al Hi tory Lord Acton maj be «aid to 
have suggested the best pattern of World History 
With such a noble vision of history before it 
began the twentieth century when interest was 
steadily increa«mg in the study of the hislorv 
of the whole human race from a syuthetid 
standpoint, «o well empha«ived by Frednck 
Harri«on The grou'lh of scientific ideas and 
the dev olopmcnt of mtemational relation^ 
through the expansion of trade and cultural 
intcrcltangc extended the scope of human 
knowledge, and gave man opportunities of com 
mg into more intimate contact with the world 
outside He began to see the v i«ion of the e««ca 
tial unit) of the human race In the beautiful 
words of Brjee, ‘the uorld is becoming one 
and uorld history tending to be One History 
This was indeed a most important fact m th^ 
hi«tory of human thought of modem limes 
At a time when the problem of world peace was 
not «o acute as it is today, and the people^ 
of Uio world could, if they would come clo'cv 
to one another for mutual uodcr«tandiDg ix 
was quite opportune that the thinkers of Europe 
should be clear in their stress on the need of 
a world standpoint in hi'tory so that it roaj 
help forward the cauee of human umt> 

But the hi torj books of the world hav«» 
not sub«tantiallj changed their outlook de«p»tt 
the ideas that were «o cogcotlv exprc«~cd about 
what should be the mi««!on of hi'toiy and thfe 
hi«tonan From ^oltalrc to Hnm«on theiw 
ba« been a regular «trcam of thinkers who gava 
their interpretation of hi tor> m the bc«t intcresi 
of humamtj as a whole But how can truu 
hi«torj be written at a tunc when the clash 
of intcre«ts compotes with the dm of arms 
drown the voice of rca on and peace? A©;rc9w 
sue natiC!naIi«m is shattering the prospect of 
human brotherhood and hi«lor> is being prosti 
luted to base u«e as an instrument of 6clfi«h 


national propaganda The history books that are 
being written todaj are conveniently suppres- 
piTig and distorting truth to serve petty national 
ends Tlie most glaring testimonj to historical 
distortion to serve selfish ends is afforded in 
modem times bj the fact that even today when 
the myth of ‘ War Guilt ” has been dissipated 
bj unbiased historical scholarship, history books 
for children contaimng those unfounded charges 
against Germany should still be current almost 
in ever) part of the world 

Indian Historj is nl«o a sorry victim to 
the selfish ends of interested parties and com 
munities It has been rightly s-iid that no tru“ 
history has ever been written of India And 
whatever of the «o called standard works on 
hfsiory jre baye oS ovr ci>VBtTy today aro 
written b) foreigners who betray an utter lack 
of sympathy for and understanding of her 
culture and society They emphasise only 
that side of Indian life in which she is believed 
by them to have made no special contribution, 
in spite of the fact that m recent times Indian 
scholars have proved beyond doubt that India 
did develop in the past not only political 
theories of a very high order but actually 
built up States and Republics and other 
democratic institution® It was giv en to a 
foreigner to declare that India gave the first 
internationalist in history but the story of 
Asoka m the text books will not say that The 
true fact about Sivaji though fully substanti- 
ated has not yet found place in our hi«tones 
Neither do they for obv lous reasons take note 
of the distressing conditions of modem India 
History 13 al'o silent about the cruel methods 
in which Afnca was conquered and China was 
amputated The black stones of colonial 
expansion and of exploitation do not find any 
place in authentic history The rc«ult is that 
the oppressed are not allowed to plead their 
case before the bar of world opinion 

ni«tonc justice is impaired m the method 
of treatment m many of the standard works 
on Itorld Ili'tory Love of favourite thconcs 
not unmixcd wnth other interest® has weighed 
with many distinguished hi«toncaI Fcholars in 
the matter of sifting and choo«ing of facts and 
events It is unworthy of the hi«torian to put 
his theorv above fact oven when it does not 
stand the tc«t of impartial inquirv Nobody 
will dispute your starting with Greece when you 
wnlc n historv of Europe But it will be 
betraving an unhistoncal and 8hort-«ightcd 
attitude if when you speak of the origin and 
growth of Hellenic culture you do not 
aclrnowledgc its debt to the Onent Asm 
including Egypt is the oldest in hi«tory to have 
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excel!ed^^ln^^3StSwating all round civilization 
-on her fertile river- valleys , and it is now a 
fact of history that culturally ehe influenced 
her neighbours, the Greeks in particular in 
•more ways than one In the words of Will 
Durant 

** Asia was not merely the seat of the oldest ciaMZ\ 
lions tnown to us but tbose civilizations formed the 
'background and basis of that Greek and Roman cull >n> 
•wh ch S r Henry Maine mistakenly supposed to be the 
svhole source of the modem mind 

But few histones would say that from Egypt 
and Mesopotamia Greece took the models of her 
famous Doric and Ionic columns and learned 
from the same countries her skill in sculpture 
and painting, that printing alphabets and wnting 
were first developed m Asia and then went to 
■Greece through her immediate neighbours that 
Indian influence on early Greek thought is 
unmistakable, that the ideas of the Egyptian 
and the Babylonian scientists helped greatly 
to stimulate scientific thinking in the Greek 
mind, that the city states in Sumeria and 
Assyria, and the administrative systems of 
Egypt and the village community in India weri. 
dhe protot^es of their more developed counter- 
parts in Greece The reason r^hv these are 
not referred to in the history of Europe and 
that of Greece js obvious To impartial anti 
qUBTians Asia may be the cradle of world’s 
civilizations but to the modem man to Europe 
the Greek heritage of his civilization must be 
independent of extraneous influence Perhap® 
things might have been otherwise if nil the 
countries of Asia had the power to assert them , 
Selves ns free competitors m the game of world 
politics today 

The story of the evolution of histone 
idealism shows how almost from the beginning 
-of his civilized life on earth man has tned to 
express himself not always to glorify his own 
achievements but al®o to find an outlet for 
Tvhnt he felt within when the renction on hn 
mind of the surrounding forces of religion and 
politics became irresistible The Pharaoh in 
Egypt must at his death be furnished with the 
story of his cartly exploits Ie«l he should be 
deprived of his kingdom in heaven The early 
Jews must propagate the le«®ons of th«r wars 
against the infidels Through the mirror of 
■history the Chinese must watch the procc«'ion 
of humanity The Hindus mu't know the 
changeless Reality in this changing world, and 
historj to them was the hi'toiy of th«r quest 
for the Infinite Tlie Greeks must know the 
world and write nccoimts of their adventures 
■Tlic Roman orators mu«t thunder against the 
corruptions of their emperors The Christians 
anu't give a theological ba«is to history to 


denounce paganism And through the medieval 
times history passes to find its votaries in the 
humanists like Machiavelli, who wanted to fix 
the path for the march of man through the 
ages But the efforts so far made by man 
seem to have their exquisite flowering m the 
vision that Voltaire and the French Encyclo- 
paedists saw of a Universal History of civiliza- 
tion The vision was always there, sometimes 
bright, and sometimes dimmed till at the 
beginning of the present century, it became 
clear again m the intellectual horizon of man, 
and inspired him to give a «hape to it. But 
the world wide conflagration in 1914, blurred it 
for a time and shattered all the fond dreams 
of man and with them the dream of peace and 
umty In the midst of this darlmess and 
despair, hope lies in the vi«ion of history which 
today ernofges again from out of the surround- 
ing chaos as if in response to the call of the 
age to illumme the mind of man and, to 
beacon him to the path he has with his fellow 
travellers treaded throughout the ages m the 
common adventure both in the inner and the 
outer court of his life on earth 

James Bryce has showed clearly enough 
that in the dawn of recorded hi«tor}, some six 
thousand jears ago Internationa! relations al- 
ready existed on a large scale He insists that 
the world point of view— TTcItonschauung— is 
essential to any real historical illumination of 
the processes of society and civilisation building 
from that day to this He deplores that typo 
, of historical approach still well nigh universal 
in conservative historical circles which focusses 
attention upon national states, and portrays 
their foreign relations in a narrow juristic and ' 
diplomatic framew-ork He contends that 
history, conceived in terms of the world setting 
devoting itself to cultural as well as political 
achievements might as well serve as one of 
the chief instruments whereby man could 
combat one of his greatest and persi«tcnb 
enemies — ^international war And to this end 
it is to be added the manner of historical 
presentation should be deep and penetrating 
enougli Eo that it may bring home to the mind 
of ite reader more intimately than ever that 
every movement that change* the social and 
political outlook of man is the outcome of a 
number of forces and influences whose genesis 
may be traced to some world movement or 
world personality which is not in ever) C3«e an 
independent phenomenon This sense of unity, 
continuity and inter dependence so indi«pcn'’- 
able to a conception of I istorv as a whole can bo 
derived only by a study of that kind of hi«forv 
which will be eo written as to stimulate inward 
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thinking bj ■which to pierce the veil of facts 
and catch glirop'es of the intnn ic forces of 
which the facts are the extnn«ic manifestations 
It has been found that the«e forces have in 
mo^t ca=es been of extraneous origin and that 
the growth or decay of a society or nation docs 
not depend solely on the nchne<=3 or poverty of 
its own power and resources, but that Uiey ar>- 
iargely the result of forces which are not onlj 
unavoidable but are me-vitably generated So 
the historian i" m a «eiiee a prophet too 
Great epochs in history are created not so much 
by the heroes with whom they are associated 
as by forces whose origin lay elsewhere Thus 
the Hellenic cmlization was the sprouting of 
the Onental 'ecds The message of a Natarene 
was at the back of the Holj Roman Empire 
The Crusades had none the less a political 
motne behind them Dante is commonly 
bclie\cd to have been the maugurator of the 
Age of Renaissance but the event that ha'^tened 
it was the fall of Constantinople The history 
of the world abounds with such instances too 
numerous to mention The as«as«ination of 
Franz Ferdinand might be the precipitant 
factor but the immediate cau«es of the Great 
War are to be traced to the wide pread iropc 
riahstic impulse to V ar in Europe at the 
beginning of the pre«eat century and to th* 
diplomatic situation with respect to the Balkans 
and the tightemng of the diplomatic relations 
between France and Ru«sia So to historj 
more important than the immediate cau«c or 
can cs will be the remote but more powerful 
force or forces that combine to actuate an 
eient or inspire a mcnement or prepare the 
ground for the appearance of a great 
' pcr«onaUtj Today when the world i3 more 
trulj one than before because of the common 
interests of trade and the quick modes of 
communication and transport one nation can 
not exist by ignoring the forces that affect 
another E^erJ mo^ement m any country of 
the world is the joint product of the whole 
process of human affairs It is therefore the 
right moment for the truth m the world vi«ion 
of hi'torj to "Nundicate it«clf in the interest of 
human well being and of the peace of the 
world But there can be no secure peace but 
a common peace of the whole world And a 
scn®c of hietorj as the common adventure of 
mankind m the words of Wells is as 
necessary for peace withm as it is for peace 
between the nations ’ 

Wlmt then should be the pattern of that 
history the history of the future which will 
uphold the world vi ion and will at the same 
time be exalting in its intention and impartial 


in its content ? The vision envisaged m recent 
times seems to indicate that world civilization 
(the life story of humanit} with every aspect 
of its activity) should be portrayed as faith 
fully as possible m its proportionate detail, and 
that national history should be a record m 
world setting of a particular contribution 
towards the welfare of mankind as a whole 
Tojmbee has developed the idea in his Study 
of History that for history the umt to be 
considered fundamental is not a nation ’ but 
a civiliration Nations are to be studied as 
variations on a single theme or as contributions 
to the orchestra of human civilization which 
are eigmficant as a harmony but have no 
meaning as so many separate series of notes 
The writing of history should therefore be 
motivated by this integral conception Hi'tory 
should not bnly reflect what actually happens, 
but should aI«o bring to light much of what is 
bdden behind the visible phenomena It 
should unfold through its pages that humamty 
as a whole has ever struggled and is always 
slru^ling to achieve a common goal It 
should unravel the story of how from the 
earliest time of his life on earth man has been 
continuously endeavouring to reach hi^er and 
higher fliglits of existence and of how to that 
end he has been creating and evolving each of 
the various elements of cnihzation which are 
as it were so many scenes m a drama enacted 
by personalities the prominent amongst them 
being the finger po'ts in the path of human 
progress These elements the economic the 
political the tehgious the philo ophical the 
bterary the scientific and the aesthetic are «© 
many different expressions of the one human 
mind all of which history will first analyse 
with regard to their gradual development and 
characteristic features and then co ordinate m 
the synthetic picture showing that each is a 
factor m the common human adventure but 
each 13 important onlj in its relation to the 
whole Here the hi'torian has to be a pbilo 
sopber since he ■will have to bnng both his 
imagmatne and intuitive insight to such a 
penetrating study of all these creative activities 
of man throughout the age® IVars and exploits 
and explorations history has had enough of 
them Should thej not now recede a little into 
the background giving the place of prominence 
to those real and inexhaustible «pnng9 of 
human happme'S which derive their spontanc 
ons flow from the creative instinct of min ? 
<^viIuatioa 13 defined as social order promoting 
cultural creation It is a way of living to 
fruitfulness and not an end m itself New 
History has heretofore an unlimited scope The 
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hoiizoa of human knowledge is ever eYtrading 
and the mind of man is ever active in express 
mg itself in a myriad of forma The march 13 
ceaselessly on — ^the tnumpbant march of Mas 
•which history accentuates and enlightens when 
necessary by the radiance of ita uoiversal 
ideal Coeval •with his first impulse to Rawing 
on the •walls of the caves which he inhabited is 
the story of man s effort towards self expres 
Bion tlillenniums have gone by the same 
impulse IS still there urging him on to the 
same end In the world of thought man sees 
golden dreams and m the world of action he 


pvea them form And history weaves its fabric 
by building bridges between the world of 
thoii^t and that of action The story is 
continued by every fresh step man takes 
towards the fulfilment of his creative destiny 
But IS it a fixed destiny that will fall eternally 
to his lot ? Or 18 it only a particular stage 
in the course of his evolution ? YTiatever it 
IS man will strive on and the Cosmic Vision 
in the historj of his life long and perpetual 
striving will open before him the vast vista of 
his future leading him on perhaps to the 
attainment of his divine goal f 


HINDI AS THE UNGUA FRANCA 
By P V ACHARYA Madras 


The question of the establishment of a Langua 
Franco for India has come now to the forefront 
due perhaps to the fact that in seven out of 
the eleven provinces the Congress Ministries 
are working The proposition of the adoption 
of Hindi as the Linoua Franca is being pursued 
by Mahatma Gandhi 'with the same rebgious 
zeal as it characterises his Khaddar Programme 
and the Temple entry question Already two 
Prime Ministers of maioc Provinces like Madras 
and Bombay have announced without an} 
reserve their intention to make the study of 
Hindi compulsory m their provinces It ap 
pears as if the time has arnved when the quc« 
tion of the application of the Hindi or Hindus 
thani cult is to be enforced regardless of its 
impracticability for the cultural regeneration 
of India It IS argued bv the protagonists cf 
the Hind] cult that Hindi if made universal 
will unify the masses of the various Provinces 
Thus the whole proposition of the establish 
ment of Hindi as lAngua Franca pre mpposes 
universal compulsory education m Hindi as en 
visaged by the Congress leaders and Congress 
Ministers who attended the Wardhs Educa 
tional Conference convened by Mahatma 
Gandhi 

Bengal takes legitimate pride la foslcnog 
only her mother tongue Bengali winch abounds 
in works of Tagore Bankim Chandra and a 
host of others So she is not -icry enthu'nastie 
about introducing Hindi m her provmce In 
Madras Presidency there is a widespread pro 
paganda lor counteracting tins evil of the Hindi 
cult The majontj of Muslims rescot this due 
perhaps to the fact that Urdu will suffer m 
importance if Ifmdi is made compulsory In 
flucntial jlarathi and Canarese speaking people 
of the Bombay Presidency are voicing forth 
their protests* People in Smd Assam and thv 
Punjab are nl«o very pessimistic over this ques 


tion So the argument that Hindi is spoken 
or understood by a great majority of people in 
India will not hold good 

Can Hindi after all Bucces«fully compete 
with English which has for over 150 jears been 
the state language for India and which has been 
the medium of education? English is the only 
language which is current and understood in a 
greater part of tlie world today It is learnt 
and spoken more widely than any language of 
the world Its international character may easily 
be \mder«lood by the fact that it is current 
in the whole of North America and is under 
stood by many persons in many countries of 
Europe and e^e^ m Japan and China in the 
East The vast knowledge and educational 
training available in this uni\eT«al language 1 * 
ludkily n\ailable for us in India which can be 
sat ated and digested by the vouth of our 
country in the Bchie%eracnt of the task of up ^ 
lifting our countrjmen English has attained 
BUcli a currency in India that wc need not regret 
its advent at tl is stage of our national rccon 
struction To bani'h the English language 
altogether in the 'cl eme for unii er«al cduca 
tion and to replace it by Hindi will be nothing 
but suicidal 

The wa'to of cnergj and funds to popu 
larise the Hindi cult pureJj out of mi®guid«l 
patnotic motives and to copy in Hindi or 
Hindusthani tie worlds great works in Science 
Art Industry etc can be avoided if only our 
leaders deeply think before they take a leap 
m the dark In the present conditions of thii 
counUy which is yet to make a great way in 
progrc“s all this unnece««ary labour and the 
•Waste of intelhgcnce and money in tl e import 
of another language m provinces which arc 
quite imsaited to adopt Hindi as the Ltngua 
Franca or tie state language can be avoided 
and diverted to more useful channels 



FOREIGN EXPERTS AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERMCE 

By Prof. NARESH CHANDRA ROY, liji , pIijj 


The recent importation of two admimstraliYe 
experts from England gives us a clue as to the 
opimon which the Go\cniment of India chen'hes 
about the efficiency of the Indian Cml Service 
We for our«eIves do not hold any brief for this 
bodj But there is no gam-®aying the fact that 
for long the reputation of this Semce both for 
general admini®trati\e ability and for «pecial 
knowledge of Indian problems was not only 
very high but it almo«t became legendary 
Not onlj the B«ti®h Go\eminent reposed the 
highest confidence in the ability of this body 
of cml 'crvants but foreign \iaitors to this 
country al'o invanably paid eloquent tribute 
to their efficiency 

The capabibty of the I C S officers m fact 
go captivated the imagination of people that 
even such a shrewd observer of men and things 
as Mr Herbert Fisher of Oxford once thought 
it right to compare them with the pfailosopner 
kings of whom Plato had wntten >Ir Fi«her 
came to India m the early second decade of 
this century as a member of the Public Services 
CoinnJi«siOQ oier which the late Lord Islington 
pre«ided Ho had thus an excellent oppor- 
tunity of studying the Indian Civil Service at 
close quarters Armed as he was with such 
first-hand knowledge, his opinion about the 
merits of the ICS was accepted bj many as 
authentic and true Before a Gla«gow audi- 
ence in 192 -i he ga\c it out as bis definite view 
that if any admini<tralue body of the modem 
world could "be said to approximate to tbe ideal 
of Plato’s philo'ophor kings, it was ccrtainlv 
the Indian Cml Seimce No higher tnbute 
could c\er bo paid to the honest}, intcgnt> 
impartiality and general efficient of an} 
ndmini«tratue sen ice Jo«eph Chaille>, a 
French publicist, who M«itcd India m the open 
ing } cars of this centurj and who on his return 
to his nalnc land titoIc out a popular book 
on Indian admini«trati\e problem* al'o paid n 
glowing tribute to the efficiency of Indian adniin- 
I'tration as conducted by the members of the 
Indian Cml Scmcc No wonder that when 
such compliments were paid to the I C S from 
far and near, a legend ^-ould grow about the 
unimpeachable intcgnt\, the highc-l form of 
efficicncj and the einctc<t impartialiU of thi» 
bodA 

The Indian CimI Scmcc was and stiH is 


the Corps d’eltte of Indian admmistration Until 
recently all the superior admim«trative charges 
were filled by the members of this corps 
During the last few decades some technical 
ser\nce3 have no doubt been brought into being 
and members of the«e latter services have been 
allowed to rise to important and responsible 
offices m their respective departments The 
Commissioners and Inepector-Gcnerals of Police, 
as for example, are no longer recruited from the 
ICS Directors of Agriculture and Industries 
ha\e a1 o been cho'sen as a rule for some time 
past from outside the sanctum of the Indian 
Civil Ser\ice But still it cannot be said that 
the merobeis of the I C S are employed at the 
pre«ent time merely in charges of general admin- 
istration The Chief Executive Officers of the 
distnels and divisions in the Frovmces and the 
Secretaries to the difierent departments of both 
the Provincial and Central Governments are of 
course invariably cho«en from the I 0 S But 
(hc<e are not the only offices to which they are 
appointed They are also employed as Income 
Tax Commissioners Trade feommiosjoner*, 
Development Commi«'ioners, Collectors of Cus- 
toms, Members of the Board of Re}CBue and 
m other highly techmeal capaciUe" It "hould 
be noted that the pre«ent Governor of the 
Rc'erve Bank has been recruited from the Indian 
Cml Service The Auditor-General is al'O 
appointed, not unoften, from the ®unc Servuce 
Naturall} we would expect that when the 
offices of the Economic Adviser and Commis- 
eioncr of Income Tax were created they would 
be filled bj some members of the Scmcc which 
bad acquired such reputation and had such 
tradition and expenence to its credit But it 
has been pointed out in no uncertain terms that 
men of the requi'itc calibre were not available 
in the I C S and consequently the} had to be 
imported from Great Britain Could wc infer 
from this that the Government of India has lost 
its confidence in the efficiency of the In^an 
Civil Service? In vnew of the importation of 
experts from foreign countries it is certainly 
not impertinent for us (o a*k if m the opinion 
of the Governident really capable men who 
can rcadilv adjust tbcm«elves to the varying 
demands of adminiHrition are not coming out 
to this country as members of what has b«n 
called the “ Heaven Bom ^rvice ” 
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The Government of India may point out 
that the I C S is meant for the general admio 
istration of the districts and not for the discharge 
of any technical duties It may even point 
out that the ^stem of recruitment and the 
methods of training of this Service do not make 
it possible for their rising equal to the demands 
of technical posts None of these assertions, if 
made by the Government of India, can be 
accepted The ICS has never been meant 
merely for general administration And as it 
has been pointed out already they are even now 
appointed to offices which are highly technical 
in character 

Besides, there is the pertinent question that 
if an officer belonging to the Home Civil Servici. 
may turn out to be an expert why cannot an 
Indian Civilian so turn to be? The Home 
Civilians are recruited on the same basis an I 
are given training practically on the same lines 
ns the members of the Indian Civil Service 
So if the Administrative Civil Service m 
England can produce experts upon whom the 
Qo^ ernment of India may rely, how it is that the 
Indian Civil Service is turning out to be barren 
in this respect? It may be pointed out indeed 
that the members of the Home Civil Service 
remain busy with bigger problems and concerned 
with istncate issue* On that account their 
imagination may become more vivified and 
thoir knowledge more comprehensive more wide 
and more detailed But it cannot be said that 
Indian administrative problems ore very simple 
today and do not draw out the best in the 
officers Secondly, it should not be foigotten 
that the members of the Indian Civil ^rvicc 
have under the Lee Scheme the opportunity of 
M«itmg Great Britain at Government expense 
four times during their service m India A 
civilian who has this opportunity and who 
actually avails this opportunity should be in 
cIo»e touch with the development of adimmstra* 
ti\e technique in Europe 

In ca=e men of the requisite calibre are not 
coining out to this country as members of the 
Indian Civil Service, it is high time that the 
Indian people should consider it scnouslj 
whether it is worth while to maintain such a 
fabulously paid service The salary scale of 
the ICS officers has always been very hi^ 
It was further augmented m 1924 on the re- 
commendation of the Royal Commission over 
which Lord l«c presided In ^921 Sir William 
Vincent, Home Klember of the GovcTDoient of 
India, was a«ked on the floor of the Legislative 
Assembly if the I C S was the highest paid 
administrative body in the world Sir William 
replied that until recently it was so indeed, but 


the emoluments of the Colonial Civil Servants 
appeared at the time to be greater This was 
a gncvancc and a serious grievance at that on 
the part of the Indian civilians It was, how- 
ever, amply satisfied by vvlnt is popularly 
known m India as the “ Lee loot ” Today (he 
British Civilian m India does not certainly suffer 
by any companion with regard to his salary 
He starts his career on a monthly income of 
Rs 600 which rises automatically under the 
time scale arrangement to about Rs 2,600 a 
month Beyond the timc-scale again there are 
numerous posts which carry with them higher 
and far higher salaries The maintenance of 
a «ervicc so highly paid cannot be justified in 
a poor country like India only on the ground 
of its efficiency But now even this efficiency 
is not beyond question If it is the deliberate 
opinion of the Government of India that it 
cannot put forth bufficient energy and talent for 
work of a specially responsible nature the Indian 
public must carefully search its heart if it 
should long continue to bear the burden of this 
body of civil servants 

That (he best products of the British 
Universities do not any longer care to enter the 
Indian (^vil Service has been admitted by man> 
Bnti«h publici'ts on more than one occasion 
If they decide to enter the Ciiil Service ai all, 
as many of them certainly do they prefer the 
Horae &rvice There is con«!cquently no deny- 
ing the fact that the Indian Civil Service has 
fallen from its old traditions and men only of 
mediocre ability m Great Britain are thinking 
It Worth while to enter this bod> But although 
dctcnoratiOQ of quality is writ large on the i 
Indian Civil Service, tint alone may not account 
for the importation of experts from Great 
Bnlnin People may surmise that there are 
other reasons behind such importation 

Pot about 15 ycirs p3't the Pinance 
Member of the Government of India has been 
invariably clio'cn from the Briti'h Treasury 
Sir Alalcolm Hailey was the ]s«t member of 
the Indian Civil Sernce who was appointed to 
this portfolio Even a man of his sterling 
ability and singular merit was not allowed to 
continue for long in this office He was shifted 
to the Home Department and liad to give place 
to an expert brought from England Since then 
Finance Members have been appointed only 
from among those who have been nurtured in 
the traditions of the Bntish Treasury and 
saturated with the ideals of Lombard Street 
There may have been Eupprc«ed voices of 
gnimbling against this practice on the part of 
the Indian Civil Service, but thev have been 
in vam If a member of the Indian Civil 
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Service could be appointed to the important 
office of the Go^ ernor of the Reserve Bank we 
do not see why he could not be appointed a« 
the Finance Member It seems that the reasons 
which were thought sufficient for excluding 
Indians very ngidlj from the Finance portfolio 
might have sometlung to do with the exclusion 
of even the British Members of the Indian Civil 
Sernce from this sanctum Po sibly it wa-* 
thought that a Finance Member recrmted from 
the Indian Civil Service might not have acted 
in so do e communion with the ideals and 
demands of the Briti'h Treasury as a Finance 
Member recruited from BTiitehall 

We do not know if the motive wliicb in- 
spires the appointment of Finance Member* 
from the Bntish Treasury has also inspired the 
importation of experts from Great Britain 
Another suggestion has of course, been hinted 
in certain quarters and it may be incorporated 
hero for whatever it is worth It ig to the effect 
that not any administrative need but only 


lofty desire to distnbute some patronage which 
hes at the root of this appointment of British 
experts Love of patronage is ingrained in 
human nature No man however great can be 
immune from its intoxication About a cen- 
tury ago Lord Macaulay told an audience at 
Westminster that even such a man of lofty 
outlook as Lord William Bentmck could not 
avoid It altogether Practically all the import- 
ant appointments were then re«erved for the 
members of the Civul Service He had him«elf 
no control over the recruitment to this service 
But the post of a Presidency Magistrate was 
not so reserved and he was constrained to 
appoint a friend to this office 

tVTiatever may be the reason behind these 
appomtmenis, they cannot certainly be justified 
But they have at least one «ilver limng They 
have <ucce€ded m destroying the myth which 
had developed about the super-efficiency of the 
Civil Service 


SISAL HEMP IN INDIA 

Bv J K SIRCAR. F R a s . FASA 


Late Fibre Expert, 


The recent rise in the prire of Si«3l hemp in 
London has made Si<*al planting m India an 
attractive proposition From the extraordinary 
depre««ion of all trades and industries in the 
world, the pre«ent year seems to have ushered 
AP sj? ffxs rtcc'yffxy ta pFicss /a"AV r-joamsid'- 
ties Sisal, which was quoted at £12 a ton only 
«ix vears back now stand at £2S a ton with 
prospects of a further rise The Financial 
Times of London. Supplement definitely stated 
in October, 1936, that there was a world 
•shortage of 50000 tons of this fibre Several 
well known British authorities at London pre- 
dicted the likelihood of a world shortage of 
80,000 tons this year Africa, which u®ed to 
supplv ft con«iderable quantity of Si«al hemp, 
abandoned some of her plantations due to the 
low and unremvmcrativc pnees it fetched six 
years back To add to the difficulties of Si**al 
grower iti use for the manufacture of Binder's 
twine for agricultural purposes had to be 
curtailed due to the improvement in mechanized 
agriculture Slexico the producer of 

Sisal hemp, also suffered to some extent, but 


Punjab Government 


with the help of U S A the plantations there 
were kept in bcanng, and are doing very well, 
indeed, now that prices hav e gone up Recently 
two big compames were registered at I/ondon 
to take up Sisal production in Africa with a 
orprArf «s/ a pivaa? Jlbwi* 

have already sold their output for three years 
ahead at £25 a ton therebv guaranteeing a 
dmdend of 7^o to the shareholdeds A consider 
able pTogres‘5 has been made recently in utilis 
IDS Si«al fibre for the manufacture of Mannc 
topes twines haw=ers, cordage of every des- 
cnption, cloth for road malang fibre sheets, 
rugs, carpet® mats, door mats fibre belting 
oil null pre«3 cloth as a substitute of 
camel hair, nets etc, the Wfl«te fibre or tow 
for the manufacture of “Rayon,* high 
class papcr-s and sheet® , and the green pulp, 
which hitherto u«ed to be allowed to be wasted, 
and which is obtainable to the extent of 949o» 
— the fibre content including tow or ®bort fibre 
being onlv 0%, — for the production of a high 
claae fertiii'cr, organic ferfilwcr with effective 
Nitrogen cont^t of 1 SSfo, and bme 
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This fertiliser was in great demand for Coffee, 
Orange, and Tobacco crops It is probable that 
it may be utilized in fruit gardens and orchards, 
and probably in Tea and Sugar-cane culti- 
vation This was brought about by the Ananii 
Research Station in Africa, the British Research 
Stations, and by private enterprise la India 
The British Admiralty have found Sisal ropes 
as good for Marine requirements as Manila 
hemp Germany has already discarded Manila 
hemp in favour of Sisal hemp for her Marine 
cordage requirements In the circumstance it is 
inconceivable that Sisai prices would ever go 
back to the depression figure The normal 
figure for Sisal in the world market was £20 
to £25 a ton This was the pre-war standard 
There is httle doubt that after the gap caused 
during the last six years in fresh planting, 
prices would go down to the normal figure 
within another 5 to 6 years, inasmuch as it 
would require immediate planting on at least 
50,000 acres to meet the world demand five years 
hence It is improbable that such a vast tract 
can be brought under Sisal within such a short 
period in Afnca or elsewhere In the circum- 
stances Sisal certainly hold out the most 
alluring prospects to the capitalists m India 

An extract from a letter on the subject 
addressed by Dr Harold H Mann o sc 
Former Director of Agriculture m Bombay, 
now Director, Woburn Experimental Station, 
Blecohley, England to the writer would prove 
interesting Dr Mann writes thus 

‘ 1 I could Mt th« (ivcstioa of 5 >m1 

COing in India Only yeaterday I vas ullung lo die Depoly 
D rector of Agncultnie Tanganyika and be told me that 
the Sieal industry there is doing extremely well now They 
can produce Si-al fibre for £14 per ton and at the present 
time (Febiuaiy 28lh 1937), it is -worth £28 a too These 
are the figures for fibre laid 4owit in London I do ihinl; 
that there is every prospect at present of a number of 
years of prosperity for o well run Sisal plantation In the 
past It has so often been planted on land wnleh sraa no 
nse for anything elsr and allowed to gel weedy while It 
was never cultivated Of coiir«e, the natural result fol 
hwfd aW ihe yjeJd was diftppaxnung mi tbn tmsetm 
faded Cut there is ho doubt that with a pnee in London 
of £20 and over for Sisal fibre s plantation on well 
selected land would he a very paying proposition I can 
tee no reason why the price should not be well above 
the limit for a n imber of years I wish I could help 
you push the matter There is chance from what yon 
say m the Cbota Nagpur tract and I wish I had the 
chance of pushing it There does leetn an oppoitnnity 
for a profitable industry just now on the basis of the 
knowledge which our predecessors bad not got It weald 
be a pity to miss it" 

It IS neceveary to go into the history of 
Sisal enterpnee in India to under'tand -why the 
industry failed to succeed in some parts of 
India It may, honever, be mentioned here 


that two Sisal estates in the Cbota Nagpur 
tracts of Bihar and Orissa have survived, and 
they are making decent profits even now The 
history of Sisal enterprise in India is unfor- 
tunately very sad Tins state of affair was not 
brought about by lack of enthusiasm, or want 
of capital, but owing to sheer ignorance and 
lack of knowledge as to the requirements of 
the different species of the plant in varying 
soils, climate and rainfall Si«a! was first 
introduced into India in the beginning of this 
century The so called Agricultural Experts 
of the day went through the texts relating to 
Mexican Sisal, as East Africa had not at the 
time started her Sisa! enterprise, and made the 
planters and others in India to understand that 
Si«a! did not require any care save and except 
putting them doivn, and that it would grow on 
any soil where nothing else would grow, and m 
any and every cbmate with any quantity of 
annua! rainfall from 15 inches to 150 inches 
This, as could be easily imagined led to the 
many failures at the time, thus making the very 
name of Sisal abhorent to the financiers and 
planters throughout the country None 0 / the 
Experts bad any idea of the botanical difference 
of one species of Agave from the other, and the 
requirements of a particular species of plant in 
a certain locality This was mainly the reason 
why the industry failed at several places Had 
there been a single e:menenced expert at the 
time, this state of affairs would never have 
come about India as also East Africa imported 
a few thousands of Sisal plants and bulbils 
from Florida for ^xpenmentol purpose The 
Sisal plant of Florida or Bahamas is quite 
distinct from Mexican Sisal or Henequen 
Florida and Bahamas grow Agave rtgida var 
stsalana whereas Mexico grows Agave n^ida 
var eUmgata The former has been renamed 
Agave stsalano, and the latter Agave Furcroydes 
by that famous Fibre Investigator, Profes«or 
Lystcr Dewey of U S A It was Agave 
nsalarta, which was jmported jaic India and 
East Africa In India the Experts confounded 
it with the Me-xican species and as a result 
made many a planter and financier lose a lot 
of money uselessly Whereas in East Africa 
they recognised the differonce between the two 
species, and found that while the Florida 
variety would do tvell in good soil, sufficient 
rainfall, and m good climate, the Mexican 
variety would require very little rainfall, and 
do well on soil where notiiing el'c would grow 
without requiring any attention save putting 
them down This was mainly responsible for 
the success attained by the East African 
planters a success, which has never boon attained 
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by the planters m Florida or Bahamas, whence 
the plants were first imported 

Years of patient research work has enabled 
the writer to find out this error of direction 
it was in Chota Nagpur tract, and in areas 
adjoming it that Agave sisolano has been found 
to give very satisfactorj’ results Ihe two 
plantations now working there completely prove 
the statement herem made It has been found 
that Sisal would succeed in any of the districts 
of Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Sonthal Perganas, parts 
of Monghyr, Manbbum, Palamau, Singbhum in 
Bihar, Mayurbhanj, Sambalpur, Ganjam, in 
Ons«a, and perhaps in Raipur area of C P 
The Government of Bihar and Orissa in the 
Department of Industries, when Mr B A 
Collins, ICS, was the Director of Industries, 
in a letter sigmfied willingness to recommend 
any such plantation for financial aid under 
“ State Aid to Industries Act ’’ with a view to 
help the starting of Sisal industries m Bihar 
and Orissa Sisal can be produced in the«e 
tracts at £10 a ton inclusive of all-in-costs, e g , 
shipping and freight to England Vast tracts 
of land are lying fallow, labour is cheap and 
plentiful, climate healtli} and ideal for Sisal 
and rainfall ]u«t sufficient for the crop 
Experimental plantations m Sonthal Perganas, 
and Palamau, as al<o Ranchi have demonstrated 
the po«3iblity of the industry when started on 
scientific and rational mdustrial lines It is a 
pity that no interest has been given to the 
Qcvelopmeni of this valuable industry in tbc«e 
tracts 

It may not be out of place to mention here 
that apart from the two varieties of Sisal 
referred to above, Agave cantala, the Bomba> 
Aloe fibre plant, according to Pro{es«or Lyslcr 
Dewey of U S A., is the sine qua non of the 
Si«3l fibre of part of Java and the Philipines 
ax-.vArJs ixva A? ^ 

rainfall of ov’er 200 inches per aanuoi, and as 
such it offers a great scope for its cultivation 
m Assam as an auxiliarj to Tea cultivation 
Tippera and Chittagong Hill tracts al«o offer 
considerable scope for ite planting It can al«o 
be introduced as a paying crop on the Western 
Ghauts of Bombay, the hlalabar Coasts, 
Andaman and Nicobar Inlands Its fibre is 
finer than that of pure Sisal, and fctdies 
premia in the world markets Furcroya 
gigontca, — the producer of Mauritius hemp, 
al-^ grows at many places spontaneously, and 
would do well in certain tracts where Si«al has 
no chance of succeeding But Sisal should be 
the first to be tackled The po=«iblity of the 
Mexican variety in Northern India has still to 
be explored 


Sisal planting is now, indeed, a fine paying 
proposition But it is certainly not a poor 
man’s industry To make it pay one should 
have at least 500 acres xmder it Scientificallj 
speaking an area of 1,500 acres would be required 
to keep a Decorticatmg (Fibre extracting 
outfit) set in full worL The modus (fperandi 
IS to select a smtable site for the plantation, 
and a site for the factory A good deal of 
techmeal knowledge is required to locate the 
site Then to start out planting with due 
regard to cultivation, etc, on 500 acres per 
annum till the whole area is planted within the 
first 3 j ears An additional area of 500 acres, 
if available, should be kept for future exten=ions 

The plants would begin yielding from the 
fourth j ear onward when machinery for 
decortication, etc , should be installed The 
plantation would yield about J to 2/3rd ton 
of fibre from the fifth year onwards A 2,000 
acres plantation is estimated to require Rs 
1,20000 in planting and upkeep at the 
maximum, Rs 1,15,000 m building, machinery, 
implements, etc , and Rs 25,000 in re«erv e 
Total capital needed for such a estate la 
Rs 2,50,000 at the most. The returns within a 
period of 10 years is estimated at m fibre alone 
Rs 18,30,000 less cost of manufacturing at 
Rs 150 a ton at the most Rs 7,50,000 
So that by the sale of fibre alone it would 
>u«ld Rs 5,80,000 If the tow obtained from 
the baga*«e is taken into account, it would 
}ield an additional income of at Iea«t Rs 66,000 
If account is taken of the utilization of the 
green pulp obtained as waste for producing 
fertihser, which by the way used to be 
sold in Coorg at Rs 40 per ton ex -planta- 
tion, it would yield an additional income of 
at lea't Rs 4,70000 after allowing a large 
portion to the estate for renovation ^ that 
.vr aV si FIs 2i,iS-jS^ sss itf* 

expected withrn a period of ten years on an 
investment of Rs 2,50000 if, of course, the 
plantation is started on right lines, and managed 
by an experienced specialist The pnee of 
Si'al has been taken at £20 a ton the average 
pre-war normal figure Co-operative planting 
bj parcelling out the area of 2000 acres in 
«cvera] blocks among't a number of small 
planters is n waj of developing the industry, 
which has never been thought of in India, 
though attempts on thcee lines are being made 
in certain parts of Africa Their example in 
the favoured tracts in India maj be emulated 
for the economic welfare of the people, and 
the country alike 

Apart from developing an overseas market 
for Si«3l grown la India, Sioal growing m Ind-a 
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Mould not only help the Empire la becoming 
independent of foreign Bourccs of supply, bat 
Mould help the development of many Indian 
Industries — both new and old It would be 
news to many that a considerable 
quantity of ilanila hemp and Sisal hemp 
are imported into India today to meet the 
requirements of some of the Indian Rope Mills 
Indeed a firm of Fibre Importers in Calcutta 
approached the writer to put them m touch 
wnth Fibre producers— 4 e Sisal and Aloe fibre 


— BO that they may supply some of the Rope 
Mills with it In the circumstances it need 
hardly be pointed out how necc^oary it is in 
the interest of the country, and incidentally in 
the interest of the Empire, to develop this 
important industry It is to be hoped that 
more attention would be paid to this industry, 
and as a result we shall be able to see very soon 
the realisation of our hopes ns to the future 
of Si*al in India , 


riLGTlIMAGE TO THE BLACK PAGODA 
Br K G RANDELL 


WiTiiJir tnenty miles of Pun tliere stands one 
of the finest and probably one of the least 
taown of India s many fine ruined temples the 
Temple of the Sun at Konarak 

Vet of the many visitors to Pun few trouble 
to vi«it this monument of the past cxplaimng 
their failure to do so by a \anely of excuses 
Some profess to be daunted by the trying dnve 
others plead lack of time and others say 
frankly that they came to Pun to larc and 
bathe and have no de«ire to journey sixty miles 
by motor merely to gaze upon a ruin 

There are I believe two ways of reaching 
the Black Pagoda one by road, via Gop and 
the other shorter in mileage along the beach 
The latter is the most difficult for owing to the 
streams that flow across the beach and the 
lack of a road ones only means of transport 
13 by elephant or bullock cart and this so I 
was told by one who had done it entails spend 
mg the night at Konarak In consequence the 
majority prefer the longer about K) miles 
iwt ji£wn>fy jrud wlu/tb KnaH«i aoe 

to return to Pun the same evening 

It was by road that we set forth at dawn 
one hot morning three years ago and for a 
number of miles our way lay along the pleasant 
shady main road the red surface of which 
affords a pleasant contrast to the glanng white 
ness of the roads in other districts 

Our pilgrimage began in earnest when we 
left the main road and headed across country 
towards the now distant coast Even eo at 
first the road was quite passable and our driver 
with the engaging recldessness of the Indian 
'^Taxi wallah, hurled us around corners, and 


acro«9 dry rncr beds at p speed too great for 
the peace of mind of at lca«t one of his 
pas«cngcr8 

Through quiet narrow streeted village", 
each with its palm embowered pond we pa*aed, 
and b> the peculiar fields where the Pan 
leaves arc cultivated each with its forest of 
poles, looking somewhat like a Hop field gone 
m*td 

Tlirough Gop we hurtled and aa we 
approached the coast the scenery underwent a 
change and the villages became fewer and 
smaller Sandy fields and stunted twisted 
trees bore witness to the eea winds that shnek 
over the land and the country'idc wore that 
air of brooding desolation eo common the 
world oier, to low lying coastal areas 
Gradually Uie road became worse until we were 
brought to a standstill by a section of road 
way that would have checked a tank How 
ever nothing could daunt our driver and with 
a reassuring gnn he wrenched the wheel hard 
wAtV a tfiSif a /if«r we Aiiinpeif utrr 
way down the slope and on to the nee thefs 
that bordered the road 

Small bunds meant nothing to the truly 
marvellous car and ®he took them in her stride, 
while the three shaken passengers grabbed the 
bouncing bottles and prayed that the eggs 
m the gyrating picnic basket were truly hard 
boiled 

however, we regained the road and 
crept slowly onwards cheered by a clear view 
of the tower of the Black Pagoda which, with 
ite terraces and carvings stabbed the sky 
ahead of us like a fat and much bennged finger 
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carriers brought the ^\hole Milage swooping 
down upon us and it was only with difficulty 
and the help of a bearded patriarch that two 
suitable helpers were chosen A rupee to the 



temple and there seating ourselves on a heap 
of caned and scattered masonry, we paused 
and gated around us 

Before us towered the object of our pil 
gnmage the great breath catching mass of the 
Black Pagoda behind us roared the surf, and 
all about us the air danced and shimmered 
aboae the baking sand dunes For a while we 
remained silent gazing aero s the sun filled 
court— or dry lake — that «urround3 the Temple 
lardl) able to grn«p the fact that we were at 
la t looking upon the Black Pagoda 

lor there was an air of unreality about 
the whole «cenc and the huge Temple, black 
and ■*oUd ns it is seemed too dreamlike to bi- 
real None of us had hitherto seen an Indian 
run id teinjlc and this perfect budding battered 
ml ruined as it is was all that we had ever 
inaimd or imagined Somehow the Black 
F it^ud » Is too perfect — such an intrusion 
of fairyland nnd dreams come true into real 
life IS too oaerpowering nnd one is so awed 
and overcome tl at one leaves with but jumbled 
iiiij n «ions and a feeling of uncompreliendmi, 
wonder 

Imagine a waste of eind dunes wild and 
disoiUd ilent save for the subdued roar of 
Oc Urcl «s surf And there m the midst of 


among lie disappointed woull I e carriers and llluk Pagoda "oars upwards into 

n was peace again and e«corted Ij the wliolc the blind n<. i ^ }.»if 


5 fecH fiu'f be there It is mcndibio 


Although it was barely ten 

0 clock the heat was terrific 
and wc pra>ed that the esti 
mated distance of one mile was 
correct Hotter grew the sun 
deeper became the san 1 an 1 
slower became our progress 
until having progressed at lca«t 
a mile a halt was called for 
liquid rcfrc«! uicnt 

One bj one our followers ha 1 
(1 sprtwl us nnd the sandv 
waste bcl ind u« was dotted 
with tie figures of Uo«o who 
returned to the restful shade 
of the village '\^lth a sigh we 
again plnugl ed onward aceom 

1 anied bv the patnnrch who 
still clung to us faithfull), wlo 

rnlncnol our 'Mill min 111 Kl« w ,,| n. „ric.. 

ous— but probahb untrue — ^tale« »nS «Kpf ntsmjjn »-Konar«V ’ 

of the temple s pa«t glone« 

At Ia«l we reached the grateful shade of that Mich a building should be deserted and on>- 
Ihc little wood that grows to sea wards of the looks imtinctivelj for tlic thriving towm that 
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should surround it and sees nothing 

but tie wastes of sand 

Graduallj we became accustomed to the 
s Icnce and emptine«s and it was wath a dis 
(met sen«c of «hock that we saw a man round 
a comer of tie mightj plinth hasten 
towards u® The newcomer was the Govern 
ment Caretaker the onlj dweller in this holy 
haunted 'pot — truly no place for tbo«e over 
iurdcncl i ith imaginatjon — eager to 'how us 
the wonders of 1 is charge Gladly we followed 
h m accompanied bj the Patriarch 'lightlj 
jealous of t! e nc \ comer across the court to the 
Temple of tl c Sun 

®o much 1 as been w ritten by experts 
about this remarkable rum that it would be 
superfluous for a mere tnppcr knowing little 
about tic templets pa t and less about 
\rclTolog3 to do more tlan gi\e a brief 



\ tnonol h c tl^pbaot— Konuilc 


dc'cnpljon of tie wonders that greet one on 
cacn fide 

Tic mam bod> of tic temple with its 
so nng tower 'tandi upon a migl l\ pi nth the 
Fid« of wl ch are profuwlj carv^ with b 
mullituilc of human and snimal figures ranguit. 


in 'izc from more than life size to figures per 
feet m eaery detail of microscopic «ize 

The Temple is built m the form of a 
colo «al Temple Car or chanot and placed at 
intervals along the sides of the plinth are huge 
stone wl cels of about ten feet diameter 
each of which is covered with masses of intri 
cate and delicate carving The intcnor of the 
temple I-* in rums and it i« now no longer 
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po««iblc to enter but the exterior i« m a mo«t 
remarkable state of pre«ervation tl e majOrit> 
t f tl e can mg licing nearly os fre®h as on that 
dax lundreds of vears ago wlcn tic «culplor 
'topped back to 'unev 1 1« completed work 
Cu dtd b> tl e caretaker an 1 ®till followed 
bj our faithful patriarch we ascended tic out 
'tde of the tower to a con«iderab!e hcig! t pa«s 
ing a huge image that, to a lajman looks 
strangclv 1 kc a ®tatuc from Ancient Ef?5Tt 
Ml aro md us were huge carvings of god« 
god!e««cs men women and 1 era! 1 c monsters 
wTiUing anl tm'fing upon lie wall? Fverv 
wicre are fgure« and it is not lard to believe 
tie legend tlat it took over two lundred jears 
to complete the carvings 
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Tin rwiiH ttnnd in tin* fcnlft nf n Mmllmv 
<5i nrr«*i')ii, tlic of nliiHi Imi 

niiriur lu tin <li<or\ ffmt it «n« bI ojk* (ihk* «n 
ftrlififiBl liUc, Biiil iv« imH uh tlic mnm Tctni>k 
llicrr fttf nxrnl »iimn Umiilr^, or flinnf*, 
HJinr citini>U(<h niliK'il tjiil Iwii »j iunth }«r» 
ftet fon<inii'ii Onp of tin*!, n in'i*t woiuj^itd) 
cnrM'i with <if funnk Oitiwri- In nctum 

tmil nixi-o— Kuii* of nrt Mlirntit wiUi hfr 
riit* wbIN of llii* otiiir Rro r<mrnl «ifU liw* 
of uiitrrhins Barrorf* }<»<!i»»nr'l viir iJiiJmt' 
Bin! line* of nilwluf'l tnrinir* mvl r«nmlr\ foU. 
lirincmi: tnliiitr to iIk tjcionou' kinp Ilrri? 
n finn Unrinc (no fo«N ^wm^iriK iiorol «Iuitn* 
wnrtN from lii« li*»n 1. tlirrp n In j< n Imllork oBrt 
licrc B iiiftn Ixnrinc two jbn of liriunl »lunR on 
n Immlxvi fMilc otrr (no rlionMir fii'ri* n 
«!ri\mR R flock of pofitfi — r\cr><K\ rucli 

n« one rte* cNcnislirrc in *>! 

VncliMiping Inliti in'lccd— it i« Imr*! to 
rcnlMC (lint tlic rnnui* of tin** ficnrt^ Ime 
ilcen iIckI Uic«e innn) liundrel \<nri* 

P*t rnlo 1<> ri'l* nrc inn Imee nionoUtbir 
rlcjiliflut* frnctirnllj life rtn nnd on tin other 
rule of the tempi* nrc (o lx* eicn t«*> mar 
tellouMjr fctilnttirel liorrp* no whu infcnor to 
ininy examples of nrt to lx* found 

in niropcon museum* 


Ttft«fn*-*» Bnd (liirrt tserc forcotten nnd it 
ttn» ttitli ncrtl llmt noticiiiR (he roiu'llj do- 
elminp *uu «f (ore mirx’li'** froni lli* illicl. 
I’itt.o'l'* linMntt »en not tin* fpnrlcr <if its 
ttomhf*. B«1 till fnll> r* Milted to roine tisnin 
Arroiiitiinjid !>% o*ir enm<ri*, who Iiaif 
i>l<pt Mohdlj in ill* rliale nil ilns (ind our tin- 
!•►<* pntrinrrh wn nI *i(T ncni*" the diini*« nnd, 
our tirejn*-** mndo ttmeh Ixtt'r tune 
Once Bpaiii tht Mlhpcm tiim»*l out rn wniie 
lopnrt u« and II will rtirif llnlw* waM-*] 
fnriHttl t«» thtec kinllv stlhpi ((in' nlm had 
pittn «• Mifh n frtcnllj rfeeplion 

Our iirntr riniuhiiR no f)orj‘en*e Innti 
the M>n<l Bti*! wi (tiinp to our Mntv nnd hop***] 
(of (1.1 lx»l H*lindij* lliru*(iiiK iijiunrd* into 
the ulhntiflp evenini: ckv, hximej (he lower 
of (in ItUck I’ncfxh — lon(l>, fint.in*pinnc, 
nnd n>)ettnmi»--nTid unnv n tinner wii» ca*t 
nt it nn*l inant n tow mule (o rome ntatn 

Darkm** hnd fallen licfore wc ewung on 
to tlie tiinin road, and the dinner hour had 
nmstd Ixfore we narlti) I’liri Coektails 
were liemc eon'iiiiical and tn(hu>ia»tic nr*ttnii«t« 
w*re ea*tin2 thor Imnl earned inonej inln Uk 
M oloeh'Iikt m*w of tht "Fnnt ^infhlnc," as 
we «Blke<| into the Holtl— nut of the ItuIiA that 
wa« !• and will lx*, bark inlo Ihe tier rhanpinp 
world of (odaa 


EDUCATED U^E>l^LOY■MCNT AND LAIXGkl-SCAlX rAIOIING 

By Da. NANDALAL CIIATTEJUI, Mjt , rb4> 

Lecturer, Luekruno Ututernf]/ 


It ha* of laic been the fashion m India to 
n<hT=c the eduented > oung men to po hack to the 
MllnRO and take to the npnciiftura'i proIc«"ion 
This IS wh> the policy of p\mg a rural bias to 
the us'tera of education is nt prc«ciit 

pnenems the attention of the Gosemmenl in 
trifTcrent proMnee* and il is quite like!) that 
before long the whole cdueslionnl s>«tcm in, at 
Icost fic pnunrj and sccondsrv stipes may 
undergo a thorough oscrhaulmg In the 
Congress provinces at any rate, the nitionahst 
lenders }ia>e alrendj urgc<l the goi eminent to 
undertake a drastic reform of education so as 
to make it more practicil nnd less literary The 
basic ides behind all this talk of refonn a that 
m the«e days of acute unemplojment our boys 


«ho*iM recene such wlueatitm ns mav fit them 
for lHi'*incs«, or ngrieiilture 

The er\ oT ’ Bick. to the nllagc" i* a 
natural reaction to the growing unemploj inent 
in the Urhin area*, but tho‘e who nrc fond of 
rceomm«?nding ngnculture ns a suitshle pro- 
fession for wlueitcd youths forget more often 
than n<it Ihit in (heMs dais of eountrj-wulc 
agncnltural «lcprrs*ion there i' little prospect of 
success in small-fcnle fnmung Esen the poor, 
uneducite*! rural ch«ses whose standard of 
JnjDg IS ipi> low arc finding li difficult now-n- 
das" to mike Imth ends meet owing to the low 
prices of igricuUiiral crops In the«e circum- 
stances, It is too much to expect that educated 
young men accustomed to a far fugber standard 
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of li\jng m cJtjcs 'nill find agriculture a pajjng 
proposition Besides e \ e ti if small scale 
farming were i profitable profe sion it not 
likelj to appeal to educated >oung men An 
unemplo>ed gra luate would prefer to star\e m 
tie town rather than go to the \jllagc and 
plough the field w ith liis own band This 
psycholgical a^ er®ion to manual labour or 
ploughing with ones own hand has got to be 
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reckoned with These difficulties will not an®® 
if opportunities for large «cale farming with 
motor tractor are proMded Tractor fanmng 
wull not only increase production and thereby 
enable the gentlemen farmers to earn a tolerably 
decent !i\chhood but will al«o appeal to their 
modern ta'tes In tractor farming the> will 
not be obliged to drudge with the plough from 
morning to evening but will haie to d^^c the 
motor tractor for a few hours onlj whether it 
bo for sowing or for har\e=ting purposes The 
qumtiti as well a« the qinhtj of (he crops can 
also be improied b> scientific methods applied 
on a large «calo through tractor farming 

I hid reccntlj an opportunitv of riodying 
at close quarters the po« ibililies of tractor 
farming in an ob«curc inlhge of Bengal (now in 
Bihar), where an educated gectlemaa of 8 


hjgbl> respectable farml} has been carrjing on 
large scale fanmng with motor tractor for some 
>car pa«t in his own zammdar\ There is a 
picturesque ullage called Hariharpur in the 
Manblmm District at a distance of about 40 
miles from Puniha The ullage i® owned h^ 
Mr Rakhal ‘Mol an Banerji a retired Deput) 
Magistrate of Bengal Hia son Mr Amiya 
Kumar Banerji decided after fim lung his 
education to settle m this ullage with the 
object of starting a fanmng bunne«« of liis own 
In the course of tl e last few > ears he has 
changed the whole outlook of what 1 ad formerlj 
been the abode of serai primiti\ e fore ter® He 
purchased a motor tractor of 1 is own and 
started cultiiatmg the evtensne fore t lands of 
his zammdary Being a trained mechanical 
engineer hini®elf he could dri\e the tractor 
himself and make the neces ar> repairs Hi« 
prosj crops farm at Hariharpur is an evamplc 
of what an enterpn«mg and ambitiou® joung 
man can achle^ e if I e has onl\ the means and 
facilities at bis di«po«nl 

Hanharpur is beautifully situated amidst 
(i e ^al fore t« of the Manbrium Di tnet and 
the two hours joumej from Purulia is delight 
ful The road is excellent and is maintained 
bj the Local Di'lnct Board of which Mr 
Banerji is an elected member At Hariharpur 
one feels as if one had come to a rural paradise 
such IS the irijllic beautj of this sjhan tract 
Mr Bancrjis achieaements in this out of the 
wa> locality would take a \olume to describe 
I «l all 1 owe\er make only a brief reference to 
bis actmties ju t to draw the attention of Ihosi. 
who are interested in agriculture a® a profession 



Mr Bancrji deprecated ®inall scale farming 
with the primitn e plough and urged that motor 
tractors alone can lead to the agriculturfil 
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dcvtlopmwt of India Along with bis cousm 
Mr A]it Kumar Banerji m whom he has found 
on energetic collaborator 1 e owns a big farm 
of ‘ciral (lousanfJ ocroa He has Iwcn «Hcce«s 
fully growing all the usual crops in addition to 
sugar cane and lac Mr Bancrji complained 



A T ew of Mr Suerj t pt vote einal 

of the low prices available for the crops but fo" 
^hlcl fact he would ha\o earned a princely 
incotnc out of lis lands Even as it is his 
income is «ufficienlly attractive to warrant the 
a«svipmtion that young men would alill find 
farming a paying profess on only if they adopt 
•cjcntific methods and u«e modem appliances 
One of the outstanding achicacmenU of 
Mr Bancrji is a huge lake 1 c has himself made 
at a 1 ea\y co t by damm ng a jungle stream 
that flawed tl rough his lands It is a ‘rpecimeo 
of eng neenng enterprise of which any cngineci 
could well be proud This lake is intended to 
supply water to Mr Banerjis fields and for 
tl IS purpose a long canal i««uing from the lake 
has already been constructed Both the lak" 
and the cannl are feats which deserve a specia 
mention Had Mr Banerji not been so modeH 
ant um«uming as he is these achieyementv 
would ha\c drawn the attent on of the news 
1 aper rea img public long ago Mr Bancrji is 
'll o plinning a f®f erj business which the lake 
nnd tl 0 canal ha%c made it pos<>ible Tl ere J<> 
n mall water fall below tic jungle <he sde 
of the lake which Mr Bancrji intends to 
I uncss for purposes of supplying electncit^ to 
his farm and for n nmng a null of h?s own 
Mr Banerji expressed the opinion that tl ere 
IS sufTcient scope for large scale farming in the 
neighbouring districts and he Bugge«ted that the 


Government should «ettle elucated joung men 
in selected areas and advance the cf«t of motor 
tractor and other appliances for each such co 
operafne /arm Tho®c wlio nre inclined to faXe 
to agriculture and require further information 
on the subject may freely write to Mr Banerji * 
He IS prepared to advise and as«i*t tho=e who 
senousiy intend to settle as gentlemen farmers 
To my query wl ether 1 c would be willing to 
give practical training m I is own (arm to those 
who might seek it I e replied in the afGrmativc 
with plen«ure I wi'h some cnterpnsmg joung 
men took advantage of such an offer 



Mr Ban«ri dr v og b i owu motor tractor 


It WHS both a surpnse end a pleasure lo 
learn that Mr Banerji is probably the only 
educated j^jung man in Ind a who is personally 
carrying on large scale farming as a private 
cnteipn«e with motor tractor of his own The 
pioneer enterpri'c that I chanced to notice at 
Elanharpur is many tunes more crod table than 
Mr Banerji modestly considers it to be To me 
it was an object lesson of what may be attempted 
on a much larger scale if our educated young 
men had the necessary will and enterprise 


• II a address Mr Amiya Kumar Bui rji Zara ndar 
Karborp r P 0 Man Bazaar Dainct Manbbum 



SECONDARY EDUCITION IN BENGAL’ 

V criiiqiic of the proposed Bill 


Edlcmion m its brond a pccL 1 ould be a 
well planned training for citiicn Inp and shoul 1 
tter clear of confu cd idea of cparati t see 
tanani«ui and cointnunali m and m the last 
re ort eaen of bia« cd aggre 'nc narrow 
nationali'^in Ideologies which are repugnant to 
tl e fundamental ba'i« of human fellow bip and 
amitj and ami at fo tcring predatorx chauxi 
ni'tic in tincta can 1 aae no nlaec in ana onnd 
« 3 'teiu of Education T] e 'logana of Lbrisiian 
education ^Iu alman education Jewish educa 
tion Hindu education etc bj themselves have 
no uieomno and ju tifieation if thej aim at 
putting cultural groups into i elated and i olat 
mg penv and creating a tvpe of segregated an I 
exclusive adherents of an old world eredal or 
religious consciou ne«« rabid fanatical fiery in 
lU hmitel lojalties but blind to the calls of 
Humani in iniperv lous to corollary GUrations 
from the living stream of human chanty and 
tolerance having no oars for tlic cries for 
succour and help from agonised and pclrificil 
elements of the countle«s millions who will out 
lefercnce to communit> culture race or creed 
are m dailj <lefldly iwril of their lives and 
po«3e« ions 

Specially are the«c con idcration» valid and 
urgent for India where millions 1 ave hardlj the 
wherewithal fo feed their bodies and clotte 
their limbs Sabre rattlings of creed against 
creed denunciations of coinmunit> b> cominu 
nitj talks of ‘•pecial privileges and protected 
rnmp jjj jjj s nk?ph }s j 

country of paupers and beggars with a «upei 
ficial varni h and veneer of wealth flaunting 
it‘!elf at the comers md edge In politics and 
economics India dare not have divided coun ela 
le'=t utter rum overtake her and if this is true 
of politic and economics 1 ow much truer i« 
it in lie realm of education which js the bed 
rock of all «oimd actjvitv and thinking' Tli 
cry of communal power and pmilcge in 
Education is thus entireh a misleading mi 

• Th j fotms a part of a pamphlet on the snbject 
to be 1 sued shortly by the Pol ucs Club as a resolt of 
CO operaUYe d sens ons in which the following memben 
part cipated hfessis Nr pendra Chandra Banerj S k. 

Nepal Chandra Ray Anafh Nath Ba.o N C 
Bhaltacharya II K. ‘^anyal B N Baoerjea and Sachin 


chievous ruinous erv wluch mu t be tilled b\ 
all true iovers of India There is only one India 
on the map an India cn=s cro ed bj many 
languages many creed* divcr-e religion an 
India of dc arts and mountain nvers and seats 
tf elevation* and depre ^lons on tie phj ical 
and the spiritual plane still it i* one llo-s 
«lo do not ensc this unity have no vi ion of 
tills rugged one nc arc but ignorant of tht one 
fcuprcine Reality that «!iould mould their faiths 
and live* 

We who are of this laith wc wl o know 
ourelve to le ®od and daughters of tins one 
fu| reme Motlicr — we lannot be wavering in our 
lov altic* U c arc bound m holy dutv to figl t 
the di olving di integrating dividing force 
til It coo Clou i\ or uncon ciou h ecck to cut 
our life into warring section* 

It is m this *pint that we rai c our voice 
again«t the very perfunctory idea less attempt 
At so called control and regulation of Secondarv 
rducation by the Government of Bengal m its 
propo cd draft of the Secondary Lducation Bill 
It Is merely political clap trap it ha* not even 
sound political ideas behind it The dream of 
the domination of Bengal or any comer of India 
m the pre cut age by a numerical political (or 
electoral) majority Hindu or Mu*alman is v 
stark futihtv and the corollary dream of 
dominating Bengal s education in this wi e i« 
verv «hort sighted and blantanth blind to 
realities 

Bengal want* her "ccondary schools to be 
evpanded rcvitalired and overhauled m the 
direction of providing fir t a group of voung 
men and women who by learning to be *elf 
supporting will be m a po«ition to make other 
*clf rel ant and to popular! e the go pci of ®elf 
help among t the people secondly a group that 
will be efficient and pat lotic servants of tte 
'National State thirdly a group that will make 
the pur uit of culture and the practice of «ocial 
*er\ice enbghtened by tl is culture ti e end of 
their lives For this three types of schools and 
teacher are nece**aTy In the lir«t group which 
we may for conveniences 'ake call Vocational 
pron jon *hould be made for instruction m ar's 
and craft* m agriculture and small Industrie* 
in consonance with regional need* and a sense of 
the modern t achne should be the pivotal centre 
of all studies In the second ty pe all provisions 
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should concentrate on n sound teaching of 
elementarj hi«tory, cnics, economic^ and the 
principles of administration joined to book- 
keeping accountancy, stenography, the princi- 
ples of the cmiraa and the radio, etc In the 
tlnrd group, a lore of the rudiment" of arts 
and letter®, science and philo®ophy, of the 
abstract science and of their practical applica- 
tion® should be instilled 

For all this we rcpuire committees of real 
experts, oj states!>ien uho are edueahomsts ofui 
of cducatiomsta who are statesmen, of social 
serxicc workers and thinkers of eelfle®? and 
piactical politicians, for all this we require a 
virility and freshness of outlook, uncramped by 
narrow prejudices or group-intcrc®ts, for all 
this we require big finance This is neither s 
business for tlie hide-bound, mechanic'll educa 
tioni't with 'xe®tcd’ interests nor a business 
for Hindu Drahtmn Pundits or Musalman 
Jfuifniis nor a bu«me 8 s for the mcalv mouthed, 
ehqiii'h, gingered partj -politics wallahs This is 
a bu®ine®s for liic men and women who bebexe 
in one undivided India and in one, undnidcd 
Bengal — not for the puppets of party politics 
‘ drc« 8 cd in brief, little authority ’ l\c base not 
the 6 lighte«t doubt that there is any lack of 
such men and women irrespective of commu 
nity or party in Bengal Whether a really 
democratic and representative and cfRcient 
State should or should not regulate or control 
Education is a question into which at present 
we need not enter for the State m India and in 
Bengal (under the new Reforms Scheme) is 
neither really representative, nor really demo- 
cratic and certainly verj inefficient as a Social 
Service State dedicated to the higher ends of 
human consolidation and progress 

II 

The draft Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 
projKised to be introduced in the next Assembly 
session IS at once unsatisfactorj and mischiev- 
ous The Bill accepts m part the principle of 
decentralization in the matter of creation of a 
Board but seeks to neutralize it® good effects by 
providing for Governmental control m all vital 
matters relating to secondar) education m 
Bengal It thus propo cs to whitewash a rotten 
edifice without making ncce«sary, even urgent, 
repairs, the work presented is that of an 
unimaginative, incompetent and impeeumous 
architect 

It is aJraitted that secondary education in 
Bengal as imparted, controlled and supervised, 
IS defective and has grown irresponsive to the 
needs and ideals of the age The existing 
system and the subsisting technique of control 


netd overhauling The situation winch is un- 
doubtedly tragic, has unfortunately jirovided an 
opportunit3 for an amatcunsh and irresponsible 
apjiio ich to the jiroblcm by Government Tlic 
I'rovinciai Government is donimatcd, ns is 
evident from the Bill under review, by the 
principle of authoritarian state, interspersed 
with feeble patches of liberal outlook, conced- 
ing in fl very miserly manner the principle of 
functional representation here and there This 
js Jijglily mischievous infismuch as real 
authority vc«ts in the State and responsibility 
in the proposed Board This divorce of re“pon* 
sibilitv from authority is irritating and unwise 
The Bill provides for machinery of control 
ami sui>ervi«ion and the preamble thereto recog- 
nises no other pur|>o«c and is thus deaf to anj 
Ollier basic objective in tfie matter of secondary 
education m Bengal This is unfortunate 
Secondary education i« a matter of great 
importance to the nation, uniloubtedJy of 
greater importance than University education 
Its supervision and control are, therefore, 
matters of nationa] concern Accordingly, fare 
and caution are iiccc»®ary for bending tiio 
macbinory of control to the needs and ideals 
of the nation In the eircum-tanecs, three cilior- 
native methods of control ma> be suggested 
(o) Authority and control vesting m the 
hands of the state 

lb) Creation cl a representative Board for 
the purpose under the suporva«ion of 
the tniver-itj 

(c) Creation of an nufonemou® nnd re- 
presentative Board for the purpose 
Be arc not in favour of an autliontnrnn 
state controlling the nerve of the "^stem of 
education through n sub'crv lent, packed Board, 
unrepresentative of the divergent interests in- 
volved Secondar} education is a vital matter 
and to ensure its affiliation to tiie needs of the 
nation it should be left to a reprc«cntatni, and 
rcsi>onsiblc Board The principle of dccentra- 
luation ini oiling erosion of the sovcreipntj of 
the State 13 wholesotnc m the matter of cduca 
tion I iberai education docs not and cannot 
pos'iblj flourish in nn authoritarian State where 
Government and their Party contrive to infect 
educational policy and education it'clf witli 
their ideologj nnd ixilic} leading to unsati®- 
factoiy results in the growtli of otir boys and 
prls But nt the same tune it is one of the 
sacred functions of the State (to which wo 
subscribe) to arrange for and improve the 
education of citizens Accordingly, we plead for 
macbinerj which would combine tlic responsibili- 
ties of the State with the utmost cKsticity nnd 
autonomy of the organization entrusted 171111 
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the \\ork of cducntion Tins can be secured by 
the creation of a repre entatn c and autonomotis 
Board functioning under lawful authority of the 
State but working as a self go\cming unit 
The rcspon^bility of supplementing the income 
of the Board and of helping the widening of 
the actiMtics thereof b> recurring liberal grants 
belongs to the State and to that extent the 
gupcm«ion of the State is inoMtable But 
such supcrM«ion mu*t not extend bejonJ 
that end and the State can and will 
make its ■%oice heard through their nominees 
on the Board The Board will lay down policies 
and administer them with the collaboration of 
and in consultation with sub idiarj affiliated 
reprc'entative Di^tnct Boards and methods 
should be so de^n'ed as to c«tabh«h a cordial 
and clo=c link between the Central Board and 
Dietnct Boards 

It IS al«o urged that a rcprc«entatt\c and 
autonomous Board of the kind referred to ma> 
function under the authority and supervision of 
the Unnerity There is one distinct virtue in 
this arrangement that an uniformity roaj be 
maintained with regard to tlie educational 
policies of both «econdar> and univcr«it> 
education and should distinct ideals be thought 
nece«®ary or diacrgcnt policies forged m the 
matter of secondary education it ma> just bo 
po««ible for the Uniacr«itj to mitigate their 
contronne«s without allowing them to develop 
into contradictory forces mth con«cqucnliai, 
unfavourable repercussions on university educa 
tion We are really enamoured of this view of 
the ca«e, although wo do not advocate it at 
pre'ent bearing in mind the fact that the 
University of Calcutta la much too officialized 
and that the Senate has a most unrepresentative 
character The achievements of the Calcutta 
University through the valiant efforts ot di® 
tingui bed persons who have guided the dcstimes 
of the University from time to time should not 
make us forget that 

The Bill under review is an unhappy com 
pronu'e of conflicting principles and as such the 
framework envisaged is loo=e and unsuitable to 
the needs of the situation The Board consti 
tuted Under the Bill is neither representative 
nor autonomous, it is conceived in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and distrust In a 
Board of 34 15 members are either offiaals or 
nominees of the provnncial Government at least 
15 members arc to be Musalmans, it is ceitam 
that the Mahoraedan community will be able 
to secure far more than 15 seats (or more 
a majonty of seats) out of 34 because tbw 
occupy a dommating position m the A®®embty 
and Government The Board is thus dearly 


undemocratic m composition The nominated 
or official members should not exceed the 
one tiurd of the total number, the remain- 
ing two thirds should bo non official rc- 
prc«cntativ cs of the different interests involved 
The predominantly communal rcprc'cntation in 
the Board is thoroughl} mi chievous as it 
vitiates the principle of representation and 
interferes with the freedom of electors and 
accordinglj the allotted communal members 
are hardly rcprc'cntatives )^e object to 
elected ®cats being earmarked for Muealmans 
not bccau«c secondary education in Bengal has 
been furthered and widened by the energy, 
efforts and contributions of Hindus but beeau e 
that re«crv ation undermines the democratic 
principle of reprc'cntation If a contigcacy 
an e® that of the two thirds of elected members, 
Muealmans or any other community are not 
fairly rcprc'cntcd on the Board it is the look- 
out of the provincial Government should they 
be convanced of the wisdom of rcprc«enlation 
on communal lines to 'hape their policy of 
nomination with a view to rcdrc's the in- 
equalities found But the practice of re'ening 
a percentage of elected scats for a particular 
community is highlv detrimental and should be 
re«i«ted by all who have anv affection for 
democratic principles and for the progress and 
efficiency of education 

The Board wall m effect be a Bub«crvaent 
body of Ihe provaacial Government. The 
Ihresidcnt appointed by the Government will 
remain the ma'tcr of the situation Even such 
a packed Board is not trusted by Government 
They propose .to set up a Grants Committee, 
the majority of whom are officials to adva^e 
the Board on the distribution of grants The 
Central Board is again confronted by the 

consisting of eight persons of whom six are to 
be cither officials or Government nominees 
The Finance Committee of the Board as con 
tcmplatcd is equally undemocratic The pro 
vineial Government are not even satisfied vnth 
all these subterfuges and weightages in favour 
of Government They have retained control 
over the Budget and are empowered to alter it 
in their discretion We do not propo«e to go 
into the details The mechanism of control and 
supervision as contemplated in the Bill under 
discussion 13 compheated clumsy and mo®t un 
Euitable to the needs and ideals of the age 
IVhcn the Government are shy in initiating a 
bold policy of trust and progress they, instead 
of creating this hubbub might have more 
smoothly achieved their purpose by extending 
the scope and activities of the Director of 
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l‘uUic Inslniction in Uie matter of rcgu^atinf; 
fcccondarj education in the jiroiinee TJiere 
was then no need for taxing tlitir unimaginative 
hrnins in divising this cxpcn-'iic and cumbrous 
niechnni“ni whicli contains rufficunt materials 
for Inchon and tlela v leading to d« adlork-* 

\\c cannot ami do not support dcnomi* 
national echool“ D)i> arc not conduenL to 
the intircft of the clo“S euncemed Tlic build- 
ing up of scliooh on cxclu^nt lines creates 
artificial barriers and is not healthy for the 
growth of hoys reading therein This is all the 
more rtiirchcn'’ihle wlierc enondiry tdueation 
19 concerned it may have a faint logic in the 
matter of propagating epccialiicd study of a 
particular culture Questions rcganlin^ Mad- 
rasah schools naturally irritate us and we do not 
hjjoH bow n modern dtmocnitirally minded 
Modem leader can support this ixclu-ucncss 
which shuts out Moslem bo>8 from the libcralu 
mg influence of education If thej arc meant 
to fo«ter religious and thtologicnl bias the 
supporters of cxclu ive schools must have 
mi*taUrn the objective of sccondnrv education 
Accordingly no arc not in favour of Muham 
maUan education ’ which will ultimately 
damage tlie Muhammadan community much 
more than otliers — a scheme of things which 
retards healthy nationalism 

HI 

We want an autonomous and representative 
Board Can the Board as proposed m the 
draft Bill be autonomous and representative in 
character? 

A Board designed to ' direct supervise and 
control “econdarj education should have 
among others the follomng esscBtial functions 
(a) Inspection (b) Recognition (c) Exanuna- 
tion, (d) Preparatjon and selection of test books, 
and (e) Distribution of grants The nntonomy 
or otherwise of a Board will be measured l^ 
the amount of autonomy it will enjoy in 
fKn'cKmivtff fCi’sciiVVRs ieitiwrww 
examine one by one how far the Board shall 
enjoy autonomy in the performance of the 
above five functions 

See 16 (1) of the draft Bill says that “ the 
Inspectors necessary for the purpose of this 
Act ahall bo appointed by the Local 

Government ” In the face of this statement it 
would be impossible to maintain that as far as 
inspection is concerned the Board shall enjoy 
any autonomy 

In this connection we should like io draw 
attention to the proposed dual control of the 
inspectorate by the Local Government and the 


Board This dual control will, we ore sure, 
tiamjicr the work of the in‘f)iclors at every step 
boinc jtnrs ago a ntniliar ixperiinint was made 
b> the I>»rnl Government and thcPub-Insprctors 
apjiointcd b> tbo Dcjiarlmi nt of Public Instruc- 
tion were placed under Ibe District Boards Tlie 
arrangeincnts did not work well, the cxpcnmenl 
provid a failure and it had to he abandoned 
A Einuliar fate nwnita the proposed arrangement 

In the ninlttr of recognition the Board 
appears to he the supreme authority But 
two things arc to l>c liomc in mind m this 
connection First it is laid down in See 2 (6) 
that approval of the I^cal Government will be 
nociseaty licforc a school can be designed and 
treiUil ns n sceondarj scliool Pccondly, it will 
lie on the report of Inspectors who arc primarily 
the servant* of the Oovemment and not of the 
Board (hot (he Board will proceed to rccognitc 
or disafliliatc the high echooB Under the 
eircuinstanees it mil fic \cr> diflicult, if not 
impossible for the inspectors not to be influenced 
by consideration* other thin cdueitionol Hence 
m the matter of recognition too, the autonomy 
of the proposed Board will be more apparent 
than real 

As far ns exnmination is concerned it 
appears that Calcutta University will hold the 
Mnlrieulation examination but the Board shall 
wlermme wrho shall appear at the examination 
The Board of course shall have the power to 
institute and control its own examination, but 
for the present the final examination nt the 
end of the eeeondsry couf'C shall be under the 
wntrol of not the Board but the University 
lienee here too the Board shall not have much 
autonomy 

Preparation or selection of text-books will 
lie one of the mo’t important functions of th" 
Board But throughout the Bill there is not 
much mention of the duties of the proposed 
Board in this direction So we can n'sumc 
that the present arrangements will stand, tc, 

ibfW ?r.\V ivr M\? Ta-t BswJr Ctri-avm'Aa? to 

select books for classes up to tlie eighth and 
then the University to select books for the two 
top classes of the high schools By no stretch 
of imagination can we think of the Board as 
being autonomous as far as this function is 
concerned 

Coming now to the question of distribution 
of grants, we must admit that in this sphere at 
lca«t the Board shall be largely influenced by 
advisory Committees who'c constitution has 
been defined in the Bill The compo'itioD of 
the Committee is, to say the least, obnoxious, 
and the basic principles underlying the forma- 
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tion of the«e Committees are \iciou3 undemo 
critic and unrepre«entati\e Hcncc we can 
rea'onablj doubt if in the performance of this 
function too the Board mil be guided by the 
principles of autonomv and equity 

Thus in regard to four out of five 
maior functions the proposed Board «han not, 
as v,e have clcirlj shown, cnjoj my real 
autonom> and hence we condemn it without any 
hesitation In fact there are ample provi'ions 
in the Bill for curtailing all freedom of the 
Board Sections 8 and 9 gv\e the Local 
Government wide powers to reraoae a member 
on one pretext or other Then again the Local 
Government will remain the final authontj lo 
the matter of approv mg and altering the budget 
prepared by the Board [tndc Sec 24 (3)1 
Furthermore, Sections 36 and 38 vc«t the Local 
Government with extraordinary pojvers to 
control effcctivelv all activities of the Board 

So long we have been crying against the 
dual control of «econdary education if the 
proposals embodied in the Bill be given effect 
to we «haU have triple or rather quadruple 
control of secondary education 

As to the representative character of the 
proposed Board the le«a said the better The 
qualification for iaember«hip of a Board designed 
to direct, supervise and control secondary 
education should be purely educational It 
should be open Qnl> to men and women who«e 
sole and primary interest is education and not 
the furtherance of the interests of this or that 
community Hence communal repre«enlation 
of any type has no place in the field of 
education To introduce cominunab'm in edu 
cation 13 to jeopardise the larger and wider 
interests of education and national welfare 
The true aim of education is to lift the mind 
out of the blind alleys of parochialiera of every 
Awns sad t<f wixfeir car ccat-scis sad rndcrectcrec 
with the wide world An educational sj«lem 
built on communaliera is undemocratic unre- 
pre«entative and it is sure to fail m the ta«l. 
of building up a united nation 

IV 

Among the recommendations of the Calcutta 
University Commission (1917-19), the creation 
of a Secondary Education Board was one In 
^rsuance of this recommendation Secondary 
Education Boards have been constituted m man 
of the provinces It can not be claimed that m 
the creation of such Boards the principles and 
objects laid down by the Sadler Commission 
have been properly followed Neither are the 
different provincial Boards identical m their 


purposes, constitution and working It is profit, 
able to enquire into the achievements of these 
boards The Tenth Quinquennial Ueview on 
the Progress of Education in India {J927-S2) 
ie«ued by the Gov eminent of India suppbes the 
following information on the subject 

The fir«t Board of ihis kind in Ind a was probably 
IS Madras which was started in 1911 This Board which 
now CODS sts of representatives of Government tha 
UniTefsilies of Madras and Andhra and non^oScials 
condacts the School Leaving Cert Ecate examinslioD 
which covers a wider range than Matriculation examina 
lion and stresses the importance of the school records of 
candidates 

The main features of the revised scheme which baa 
been put into effect during the quinquennium are that 
“the number of subjects (or compul'ory study has in 
creased and the Dumber of optional subjects has 
decreased " 

In Bombay the School Leaving Examination Board, 
which was constituted in l92a cea<ed to function n 1929 
and ihe control of the Matriculation exam nation was 
resumed by the University The question of constitut ng a 
Mauiculation Board as a separate University authority 
IS under cos<idersUon 

The Univerwiy registers schools, after considering 
reports from a s^ial Inspection Committee and from 
Guveroment inspecUeg officers The Department also 
recognises schools for the purpose of presenting pupils 
for the various Goversment ezamisatioiu and for 
admatting Covemment scholars “No *erou8 incoBveni 
ence has so far arisen from the fact that reeoguuon 
IS granted both by the Un versity sod by the Department, 
though in a few cases the Universty has recognised 
seboots which the Department has declined to recognise * 

Though the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education Vnicrd Protvtc«t includes university represea 
tat ves It IS a body entirely aeparate from un vetsity 
adoucivtralios In addit on to the conduct of 
eeamiDaiions ** it acciods recognition to high schools 
and inierxord ale coUcaCS. but arranges for tbe inspection 
only of intermediate colleges by means of a panel of 
inspectors with whom is assoc ated the circle inspector” 

Similarly a Board of Secondary and Inlennediato 
Educat on was formed for the Dacca Univers ty area 
IQ 1921 Tbe mam functions of this Board are the 
d (UibntiOD of giants the inspection of all institutions 
under tis control the conduct of examinations and tbe 
granting of recognition 

la the Punjab the School Board deals with all ques 
Uons relating to the Matriculation examination and 
reports thereon to the Syndicate The Director of Public 
InMniction is ex-o^cto chairman, and three members of 
tbe Board are nominated by the Covernraent 

In Burma there is a '“econdary Schools Board the 
nam functions ol which are to control Ihe Engl dj and 
Anglo-Veraaculai High School and Middle School 
exsininations and lo advise the Director of Publ c Instruc- 
tion on all matters relating to secondary educat on The 
Board consists of the D rector (Chairman) twenty mem 
bers appointed by Government and four members nomi 
Dated by the University of Rangoon At least eight 
tnemhert of the Board must be non-offic als 

A Board of Secondary Education with the D rector 
of Public Instruction as ex-officie eba rzaan was con'll 
tuted in Bihar in 1922 23 It grants recogn tion, subject 
to the approval of Patna University to secondary schools 
and distributes grants to the<e schools on behalf of 
Government It initiates policy in regard to the schools 
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tindei Its control and inspects these institutions eidier 
through inspectors appointed for the purpose or ihrongb 
the agency of the Gosernmenl inspecting staff. 

A High School Education Coard was constituted in 
the Central Frotmees in 1923, with the Director of Pnblie 
Instruction as exo^cio charman The powers of this 
Board include the recognition of high scnools the pre* 
acription of courses of study and the eondoct of the 
High School Certificate examination 

Crave difficult es have arisen in lespeet to the Board 
of Secondary Education, DefAi 

It IS interesting to note that the Review 
admits that “ these Boards have not achieved 
that success tvhich is essential to a properly 
regulated system of secondary education except 
po«®ibly in the United Provinces" 

With reference to the United Provinces 


however, Dr Zia Uddm Ahmad (Systems of 
Educatum, Longmans, Green & Co , Ltd ,) says, 
“that the general standard of teaching and 
examination has gone down by the transfer of 
Intermediate Examination from the Universities 
to the Board The hlatnculation or High 
School examination has definitely suffered " 

In Bengal, regarding the Dacca Secondary 
Education Board al«D similar unfavourable 
comments may be found in a recent official 
report 

All this should give ample food for reflei-- 
tion to tho«e who propose to introduce in a 
hurry a Secondary Education School Board of 
the type described in the Bill for Bengal 


PROMNCIAL nNANCE UNDER THE FEDERATION 
Some New Sources of Revenue 
By B M PIPLANI, M A , Bcom , ph p 


The decision of the Congress to work, at least 
in part (Part III), the Government of India 
Act 1935 has now brought into operation those 
of its clauses which provide for the complete 
autonomy of the federating units Wc are not 
concerned here witli the merits or the dements 
of the political reforms introduced by the new 
Constitution What is of interest to us is the 
financial side of the question Tor the real 
effectiveness of provincial autonomy must be 
measured by the extent of the financial means 
made available to the provincial governments 
Rjthout adequite spending power to enable the 
Jliniatnes to execute their economic and social 
programmes for the benefit of the electorate, 
provincial autonoin> is of course a meaningless 
phrv'c Indeed provincial finances will be a 
vital factor in the future progress of (he Indian 
people 

The following article is an attempt to assess 
the real worth of provincial autonomy m the 
above «on«e This requires firstly an analysis 
of the distribution of financial powers, as re 
gards revenue as well as expenditure heads as 
provided under the Act Secondly, farther 
possibilities of reforms will be enquired into 
with a view to maximizing provincial revenues, 
botii old and new 

The need for a large increase in provincial 
revenue is obvious Approximately three-fourth 
j>f the provincial revenues will be required for 


the development of v anous social «erv ices Since 
the introduction of the iIontagu-Chelm«ford 
Reforms certain improvements in tins respect 
have already been made though to a very 
unequal extent in different provinces In fact 
as a result of the Reforms the provinces have 
been able to build up a partially independent 
financial CTStem under ecntrnl control But 
owing to the meagre and inelastic nature of 
Uicir revenues and the strict limitations of their 
financial powers in general, the governments 
have been hindered from effecting any substan 
tial improvement in cimc conditions In «pite 
of the beginning that has been made, much lee- 
way has jet to be made up before education, 
sanitation and medical relief in India attain 
standards in any way comparable to mo't other 
civilized countries Apart from social services, 
economic uevcibpmenf iKrougii rural’ upiiif ana' 
industrial regeneration hav e a clear claim on 
the 6>mpathics and the resources of the pro- 
vincial authorities Therefore, if the provincial 
governments are to perform (heir duties properly 
Biey roust not only command substantial 
resources but be able al«o to expand them in 
future Do the financial provisions of the Act 
satisfy this fundamental condition? 

Under the Provincial Legislative List the 
mam sources of revenues open to the provinces 
are land-revenue, excises (on alchoholic liquors, 
drugs, and medicinal and toilet preparations), 
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stamp duties other than those under the jans- 
-dicUon of the Federal Go^emmeIlt, taxes on 
agricultural incomes professions, trades, and 
callings, taxes on the sale of goods and advertise- 
ments, and taxes on luxuries including 
amusement betting and gambling 

Laku bevenve 

Land revenue accounts for about half of 
the total revenues of the provinces Its import- 
nnce m individual ca'es, varies m in\erse 
proportion to the stage of industrial development 
attained bj the province concerned In some 
of the provinces land re\ enue is permanently 
fixed But even n-here it is not there is a great 
difficulty in increa'ing its productivit> In 
vienr of the changing economic conditions in 
India, e'peciallj since the great depre««ion the 
idea commonly held that proMncial revenues 
can be increased ea«ilj by rai'ing the land- 
revenue as«e«taent vill have to be matenallj 
modified (Actually complaints of over assess- 
ment have been made from time to time) Not 
onlj have agricultural land values fallea, but 
owing to a world-wide fall in the prices of staple 
commodities and the policj of import restrictions 
practised by important countnes for the protec 
tion of their national agriculture, there has been 
a substantial reduction m reienues from land 
On the other hand, income from industry and 
trade ha^e been increasing continuously «inc« 
the War The unmistakable growth of various 
large and small industries and the expansion of 
internal trade will m future, progte«sivel) relax 
the dependence of Finance Ministers, even in 
predominantlj agncultural provinces on land- 
revenue as the chief source of their income A 
re orientation of tax policy is, therefore, essential 
in this respect in order to keep m conformity 
with the changing social and economic condi- 
tions, for we m India are parsing through 
gradual but certain changes m our class 
structure, which broadij correspond to those 
undergone by most of the European conntnes at 
different times during the last half century or 
60 Financial history all over the world proves 
the logical proposition that with higher stages 
of economic development public revenues from 
agriculture have to be substituted more and 
more by tho^e from movable property 

Few economists todaj would cla«ify land- 
revenue under ‘ rent ’ ns understood in economic 
theory In actual operation it is nothing but a 
tax on agncultural incomes On various 
con«iderations of economic policy it would be 
best to aboh«h it and institute mstead a straight- 
forward and graduated tax on agncaltoial 
mcomes with appropnate exemption limit 


Reform of land-revenue on these lines is in 
no way fraught with pohtical danger such as 
would be sure to anse from the introduction of 
an agncultural tax over and above the land- 
revenue a'ses«ments For the landlords will 
now be subject only to a «ingle and unified tax 
This will ensure also a better utilisation of the 
elaborate machinery for the maintenance of 
land records and the admim=trat!on and 
collecbon of land-revenue, which is bound to 
lo«e its importance m anj ca®e A special 
advantage of a tax on agncultural incomes 
would be that it would discourage uneconomiv 
investments in land of savings accumulated in 
indu«tTy m order to escape taxation Further, 
from the point of view of the Provincial 
Treasufiea too, reforms on these lines denote 
a simplification, bnnging agricultural mcomes 
m line with mcomes from trades and profe'seions 
The objection that it would yield le«s docs not 
in reality hold ground, for the probable lo s of 
revenue would m no ca®e be greater than that 
which would in any case take place owing to 
the changing place of agnculture m Indian 
economic life vieuaheed above Finally the 
abolition of land revenue and the introduction 
of a tax on agncultural mcomes is m the nature 
of a political compromise Whatev er our 
ideoJogj may be it is fooli h to ignore the fact 
that any class having long enjoyed a privilege 
mil tenaciously hold on to it It is superfluous 
to odd that everj step in financial policy that 
bnngs about a workable compromise between 
the conllictmg interests is a mark of pohtical 
acumen, for the country is therby spared 
unnece«saij convulsions which must mevntably 
set back the clock of national progress 

lERiaAnov Caxals 

The decline of provuncial rev enues from land 
foreshadowed above can be staved off at least 
temporanlj, by further improvements m the 
methods of charging for irrigation water The 
successful financial results shown by the 
operation of irrigation departments m important 
provinces should not make us rest on our 
laurels The most predominant ^stem of 
charging for water now is bj the area of the 
crop matured, the rates varying for different 
crops Since water is sold per acre the 
cultivator has no incentive to economise in its 
use This has actuallj led in many parts to 
the grave danger of water logging of arable 
land Charging by v olume would not only help 
to remedy this evil, but would also afford the 
provincial gov emments a better method of 
practising the system of manifold pnees with 
a view to help in both their treasunes and the 
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small cultnator As a matter of fact, in eo 
far as llic prcfcrcnec of the cultivator for one 
or the other crop is partly determined ^ the 
total area irrigated, the theory of innnoply 
price IS already recognised under the method of 
differential water-rates Tins however, is at 
best enty a crude opp):c/it}on ol the theory 
It IS a further question worth enquiring into 
whether crop'chssification of water-rates could 
not advantageously be sub'tifutcd by one that 
would take both the total area and the nature 
of the holding irrigated as the determinant 
factors for charging Under such changes it 
would be possible to give further application 
to the principle of capacity to pay without 
Ignoring the economic principle of co«ts Tlicir 
introduction depends essentially on the ability 
of engineering technique to devire a cheap 
instrument for measuring the volume of water 
From the economic point of view the principle 
of chaining js clear enough and ts eyaonymous 
with the system applied everywhere in the 
determination of the tariff structures of public 
utility undertakings Revenues from irrigation 
have to be maximised under a well designed 
eystem of multiple charges Rate schedules will 
have to be framed with special forethought so 
as not to burden the small cultivator with that 
ahare of varying costs which he cannot afford 
over and abo'C the attnbutablo costs 

Excises 

Excises form the «ccond mam source of 
provincial revenues They frankly rai«e certain 
delicate issues While the governments have to 
utilise every available source of income public 
opinion in India is rightly determined to see the 
evil of drink eradicated Excessive consump- 
tion of alchohohe liquors unong lower clashes 
especially in the industrial areas is undoubtedly 
a scourge of the first magnitude affecting 
national efficiency Here it is a question of 
adopting the most effective means to uproot the 
evil Ithile the motives inspiring some of the 
Ministries must be upheld as very laudable it 
IS doubtful whether the experiment started by 
them in certain districts can achieve its end 
without proving a heavy sacrifice to the 
provincial revenues How often has ultimate 
harm resulted from well-meant but misconceived 
and premature notions of public policy? One 
has only to bear in mind the consccpicnces of 
the po«t-war economic policy pursued by certain 
European states to be able to benefit from 
foreign experience Not only will the exase 
revenue dccrei'O, but a great deal of expenditure 
will al^o be necessary to put down smugghng 
and illicit distillation Indeed a cheaper and 


ultimately nioro effective plan would be to 
tackle the evil from the other end, namelyr 
education, propaganda, welfare work, and 
iBjpnnemcnts in the facilities for the industrial 
worker to utili«c his leisure time Actually 
expenditure on this kind of work should form 
a first fieri an proMociai revenues from excises 
Side by side with this programme the policy 
should be pursued to reduce the number of 
liquor shops to regulate the strength of drinks, 
and to curtail the hours of ealc The^e are 
mainly legislative measures that can b& 
effectively applied by the exci»e departments 
without entailing any further co«ts 

Once the industnal worker is abstracted 
from the di'cu'sion of the drink question the 
intensity of the problem almost disappears 
Indeed a dispassionate analjsis of liquor 
consumption might actually show that the 
incidence of excises is predominantly borne by 
the weJMo do classes So far as this part 
of the society is concerned the moralists’ stric- 
tures arc surely not entirely justified It could 
hardly be maintained even according to Hindu 
ethics, that the fote of countries where citisens 
of average means indulge m dnnk moderately 
is scaled for eternity In view of the«e and 
other considerations the problem must be treated 
with moderation both from the economic and 
from the moral point of view Though the 
Btalesrocn roust keep before them the abolition 
of dnnk among the poorer clas'es as their 
any impatient and drartie policy mu^t prove 
very co«Uy, owing to the ab«ence of alternative 
sources of revenue in the near future Limits to 
reforms are, therefore set by the stark realities 
of financial conditions In this connection the 
present Ministries would do well to peru«e 
carefully the report of the Bombay Government 
Prohibition (Finance), which reported in 1927 
on the probable financial consequences of such 
reforms 

The sources of provincial revenues next in 
importance are stamps, and receipts from forests? 
fishenes may yield small amounts m certain 
provinces, but cannot be regarded as a source 
of revenue Stamp revenue, which shows 
expsn«ion since the tVar, may increase further, 
especially from non-judicial stamps on the 
growth of industry and trade Forests require 
large expenditure of capital before they can be 
transformed into an important source of 
provincial revenues, The manifold advantages 
that a well developed system of forcets offers 
in the field of agricultural economy and 
industnal development and for climatic improve- 
ment supply further justification for bold 
provincial schemes in this direction 
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I^COME-TAX 

The taxes listed abo\e exhaust the liH of 
[provmcial taxes under the Act It is clear from 
the discussion that, taken together, thej cannot 
be regarded as expan'ixe sources of re\enuc 
for the future, and are like!} lu fact to bring 
in less than before Barring the fi«cal reahsv 
tion at a future date of an enlightened economic 
policj designed to increase national taxable 
capacitj , to vfhich vrt mil return hter, it must 
be reali'cd that under the nen political condi- 
tions the relinqui'hmcnt bj the central 
go\ernment of some major “ources of rexenue 
for nation building noik, which falls to the lot 
of the proxincial authorities, is an irapcratixc 
necessity This is sot the place to d}*cu'>s the 
pros and cons of the proi ineiali‘'atioQ of income- 
tax The Niemeyer Axvard, now accepted bj 
the Goxernment of India, is nothing more than 
a comprorai«e ba«ed, as it is on an inadequate 
appreciation of the xanoua po««ibilities in the 
sphere of Indian federal finance In fact its 
fulfilment, in spite of the recent improxements 
in railway finances is in no way a future cer- 
taintj The transference of income tax to the 
proxinces is not to take place so long as the 
distributable sura at the Centre together with 
any contributions from the railwajs aggregates 
to less than Rs 13 crore* Now the xer> 
probable recession of trade actmty m the next 
fen years will not only reduce the direct jield 
from income-tax, calculated by Sir Otto 
Niemeyer at R« 12 crores, but may actually 
transform the railways into a burden on the 
general budget, unless rigorous measures of 
economy are introduced This is not being 
unduly pe«simi«tic, but represents a realistic 
opinion based on future probabilities The 
whole tragedy lies in the fact that the 
recommendations of the eminent expert make 
the material, intellectual, and phj*ical progress 
of a great nation dependent upon the 
‘ uncertain” state of railway finances In 
India, much more than in any other country 
in the world, bom under unhealthy circum 
stances the railways ha\e further grown 
into a diseased limb of the national economic 
organism It is imperatne to restore that limb 
to its proper status under a major financial 
operation rather than let the toximia generated 
by it stunt indefinitely the growth of the whole 
body politic The ®ooner a substantial part of 
the infiated capital of the railways is written off 
the back of the Indian tax payer the ^tter it 
will be for his future progress Apart from the 
re-orgamzation of their capital, the swollen 
railway expenditure must be drastically reduced 


under a thorough — - - - 

depre**ion *ets in Indeed the Prox inciiil 
Finance Ministers hax e it m their power, if the> 
work m uni'on to bring to bear a pres=ure upon 
Uie Railwaj Administration bj threatening to 
start compctitixe proxnncial omnibus serxuces 
Defects of the Niemeyer Enquiry 
Sir Otto Nicmejers recommendations are 
open to further objections The formula recom- 
mended b> him for the diatnbution of income- 
tax to indindual provnnccs maj be pi'sed oxer 
It satisfies nobody , Bombay and Bengal coming 
off best, perhaps as a compcn'Ytion for their 
step motherly treatment under the old Slc'ton 
Award, and no wonder that the Punjab 
Goxemment, which wifl actuaJfy receixe less 
under the new arrangements has been the first 
to appoint a Committee to report on the 
potential «ourccs of rexonues It is natural to 
expect that, owang to a certain reduction m 
the functions and rc'pon'ibihties of the 
Goxemment of India as a re«ult of complete 
proxmeial autonomy central expenditure will 
dimmi«h in future Indeed one must go further 
than that Be must eador®e the oft-reiterated 
demand for the redoction of the defence 
expenditure, notwithstanding the major political 
importance of the question Moreoxcr, various 
Imperial semces need a thorough oxcrhaul, 
especially mth a xiew to reducing their present 
wade di«panly from proxincial serxices whicli, 
owing to their future importance, haxc to be 
rai«cd by «uch means to a higher calibre of 
ofBciency Retrenchment by’ proxnncial goxem- 
ments would appear to haxc reached its 
■»aluralion point, and further attempts in thi> 
respect would not only be fruitless but arc 
actually unsocial and dangerous m character, 
for they affect mostly tlie low paid employees 
It IS now the turn of the Centre to undergo 
this healthy process of pruning and purging 
In xiew of these considerations and 
possibilities Sir Otto Niemey er, by recommend 
ing a more generoua proportion than 50^o of 
income-tax for transference to the provinces, 
wxiuld not in any way haxe gone against the 
canons of prudent finance Nobody wouhl 
deny that m all proposals for reforms the 
financial stability and the credit of India mu t 
remain the paramount con-ideration But there 
is no ground for the extra caution shown by Sir 
Otto Niemeyer Indeed, apart from a possible 
reduction m central expenditure, there is further 
scope for increasing the yield from income-tax 
by making it more progressne m the case of 
higher incomes Since, unlike the English 
qpstem, the Indian income-tax does not 
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distinguish between the earned and the unearned 
incomes there is a special ground for this policy 
The reduction of certain fabulous sal&nea and 
progressive income lax jointly furnish the most 
straightforward and effective method of dimim 
shing the glaring inequalities of wealth in India 
It IS surprising to notice Uiat while recognizing 
tliat the general scheme of Indian taxation 
central as well as provincial operates lo relieve 
the wealthier classes to an extent whidi is 
unusual in taxation schemes Sir Otto Niemeycr 
refrains from recommending the mamtenanee of 
surcharge on incomes which the Government of 
India have promised to remove as tl c 
opportunity arises We m India are yet far 
removed from that stage when progressive 
taxation hinders the accumulation of capital by 
tcmoving the incentive to save and thereby 
proves detrimental to national economy Long 
Dcfore that stage is reached it would be 
necessary to make taxation on medium and 
Urge incomes not progressive but proportional 
so as to encourage thrift 

Further it may be asked what prevented 
Sir Otto Niemeycr from recommending the 
introduction of state monopolies of tobacco and 
matches on the lines adopted in other counlncs’ 
Surely he was not hindered by his terms oi 
reference This fruitful source of ccolrnl income 
ought to be utilised to enable the provinces to 
start the federal cxpenmenl under better 
auspices The introduction of state monopoly 
would in no case alter the present meidenee on 
the consumer for what would happen would 
be the complete elimination of private monopolj 
profits It IS an accepted axiom in pubbe 
finance that when fiscal considerations arc 
predominant direct state monopoly is more 
productive of revenue than government regula 
tion of private monopoly under excises Indeed 
in tobacco at least the superior advantages 
of private enterprise in production can b? 
preserved on the lines of the state monopoly 
in Italy TTie'e considerations do not apply to 
the manufacture and sale of salt The gradual 
abol tion of salt tax should be made the 
defin te aim of public policy 

Finally, Sir Otto failed to sn{^st the 
taxation of certain windfall profits that have 
been reaped since the War by certa n individuals 
at the cost of the citizen at large Huge profits 
from the sugar mill industry provided until a 
few years back the most representative type 
of such unearned incomes It is generally 
argued that the consumer is not burdened as 
the higher efficiency of the home industry has 
actually reduced the internal pnee to a figure 
which is lower than that for Java sugar TTus 


however IS no criterion Tiie rexl cost to the 
consumer is measured by the pr/cc that would 
hate ruled in the market in the ab'cnce of 
enormous protection to the Indian industry 
That the tax payer has the right to share such 
incomes earned at his expense is hardly deniable 
In summ ng up the above defects show that 
the Niemeyer Enquiry lacks breadth of vision 
Faithful to the British tradition of conservatism 
and regardless of the consequences of a narrow 
perspective on Indian national development 
Sir Otto fails to adopt that boldness of 
conception which is necessary to the solution 
of the problem of federal finance on a 
comprehensive basis 

New taxes 

It has been shown above that (I) tbo 
present important sources of provincial revenues 
are of a stagnant nature and that (2) the 
proposed financial settlement^ in view of its 
limited scope docs not provide the provinces 
with the means ncce«sary for future progress 
The theoretical ideal of federal finance is no 
doubt there m the Act But the provmcial 
governments unlike the units of a demoeratio 
federation do net po«ses3 the power to determine 
the scale of central expenditure Herein lies the 
real core of the trouble 

Under these circumstances tl e Provineiai 
Finance Min!®ters will do well to bury their 

E roverbial beraars bowl for good and fall 
ack as best as^ey can on their own rc«ources 
Thc®e may bo subd vided into new taxes and 
non tax revenue from productive equipment ns 
well as a long term incrca'e in provincial 
revenues follow ng from increased taxable 
capacity under a well directed economic policy 
Unlike the Reforms of 1919 the residuary 
powers of taxation now ve^t in the provincial 
governments But an examination of various 
potential tax heads soon reveals the futility of 
these powers Taxes on land and buildings 
under the pre«ent state of property investment, 
are inconceivable Certain larger municipalities 
may however improve their recepts by the 
assessment of increment in urban land values 
Specific taxes on trades and professions are out 
of Uie question Transit dues and municipal 
octrois arc actually a hindrance to tl e free 
moveinetit of internal trade Taxes on adver- 
tisements and on luxuries such as excises on 
jTxtcd waters etc may bring in something 
but arc fit sources for local bodies to tap The 
only important exception that may develop 
into an important 'ource of revenue arc taxes 
on succession or acquisition by sumvalship of 
property It 13 however doubtful whether 
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-social condiiioas in India are jct npc for such local goicrnmciit, mil suggest tliemselics, sucli 
SI vital step in financial policy In any case ns motor launch services icc factories, bnek- 
in the interest of onifoniiit} tins policy mil kilos, etc It is of the utmost importance not 
have to be put on an all India ba-is to 10=0 sight of this fundamental criterion, for 

an abnormal extension of public and municipal 
Non -Tax Revenue enterprise ba«ed on misconcened notions of 

In view of the strictly limited possibilities public policy, is fraught with great ccouomio 
of old as well as new sources of taaatioo ,t will dangers and mu-t in the long run rebound to 
be to non tak revenues that the provincial and the detnment of the tav-paycr The authorities 
local governments mil, m future, have to tom must steer clear of the competitive industrial 
their attention increasingly Indeed this is sphere so os to avoid an) waste of national 
virgin soil in India and promises rich harvests capita! resources 

All kind of agncultural and industrial property A step further Rom provincial and muni- 
and mineral resources will have to be admiois c'Pal mletprises of directly remunerative char- 
tered under suitable commercial policies walh actor loads us to self-supporting <cia ices, which 
the utmost economv The commercial enter me more of social than economic unportance 
prises of monopoly character or, to use their Typical eaamples are cemeteries, bimal grounds, 
common name, public utihliessueh ns electricity, and crematoriums, which on various considcra- 
mines forests cement works, etc, have to be ‘mus provide the most suitablo field tor muni- 
sociahsed, if not already owned by the cipal management Charges for s„ch servacM 
covenitDents, and transfonaed into important should be «o regulated as to defra> only tho 
sources of revenues Such monopolies cannot, actual costs — tbeir ojstnbutjco within these 
of course be taken as milch cows for an hmits taking place on the economic principle 
indefinite length of time But it is clear that of monopoly price according to ability to pay 
under well-designed rate schedules the incidence As a matter of fact, from the cultural point of 
.of large revenues denied from them m aid of ^o\i\6 be preferable for the governments 

the tax-paxer can under the present hmiled encourage the local autonomous bodies. like 
diffusion of the demand for such services a» Beradanes, Sabhas and Panchajats to take 
electricity be made to fall on the well to do o'cr the«e and kindred actmties of public wel- 
classes for a number of years to come Indeed age-long tradition indeed offers us 

apart from fi«cal considerations state owned made agents for the performance of mani- 

public utilities can be deliberately employed services of social and economic nature It 

under a «cientifio sjstcin of price di'cnmination the formulation of a definite policy and 

to practi«e a policy of veiled taxition of the the inti^uelion of 'Uitable legislation «o as to 
richer cla«s in the intere«t of greater equality thc«e beneficent bodies into autonomous 

of wealth Where such underta^ngs have been entities that is necessary for transforming 

started from the outset under governmental the^e defunct institutions into instruments for 
Kiwner'hip the problem is simple enough But enrichcmng Indian life on modem standards 

m the event of purchase of development rights 

irnm mnvnani.ej! jyg.tiwsi rro i.hp Kaising the Taxable Capacity 

part of the authorities will hav e to be exercise I Finallj but not least in importance, we 
in order to safeguard the tax payer from come to the formulation of a con'tnictive 
inflated valuation figures Indeed if the rights economic programme on the basis of varvmg 
in question are held by foreign companies as provuncial ne^s and re«ources A far ®ighted 
IS often the ease m municipal utilities, certain development of agnculture industrj, handi 
-constitutional difficulties are "ure to an^e crafts trade and transport, invariably m co- 
^ch difficulties however, should not be made operation with private enterpn e will increase 
xhe justification for procrastination the national taxable capacity In other -word®, 

The same con'^iderations apply to special there is a nece'^sity for a comprehensiv e economic 
local semces which will have to be operated plan 

bj municipalities and district boards Examples Hie whole programme, both of immediately 
are tramwajs in cities, municipal and inter- remunerative public works and of schemes that 
local bus services, water works, etc As a will prove productive in the form of increased 
workable principle decisions regarding provm- taxable incomes after a number of years, 
ciali'^ion or municipalization as the case depends upon the right use of the borrowing 
maj be must be made according to the quasi- powers of the province" Possibilities in this 
monopolistic nature of the enterprise concerned respect sq far neglected vnll have to be utilized 
^Numerous examples, especially in the ^hete of nitt due caution and forethought It will have 
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to be ensured under eentral Buperv. 50 . that 

provincial and municipal mportant function of the newly created depart- 

under misconceived notions ^ ^ of tl,c Economic Advisor to the Govern- 

transeress the safe limit as nf India The actual execution of the- 

economic conditmns Other Afferent provincial borrowing programmes can, 

^‘^'osrsei 

o. the Reserve Be.h 

boiroLug lu vtew ol rls speer.l eonseepiences 
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Malaviya Mahatma Gandhi, and Mrs Besanh 
had condemned the whole system 

But first-hand evidence was needed if notn 
Government of India and the Colomal OiBcff 
were to be convinced of its harmful efiMts 

On the first occasion, Mr W Pearson, 
of Calcutta who was very deeply loved w all 
who came mlo contact with Ins marvellously 
winning pcr«onality, went out with me 
Naturally we received a hostile reception from 
the planters and also from the great Sugar 
Refining Company, called the C S U (Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company) On the other hand, 
the Indian community welcomed us with open 
doors and fearlessly told us about the evils for 
which they suffered Some of the misnonanet 
also such as Mr Burton, Mr Lclean and Mr 
Piper gave us great help 

1 have always been profoundly grateful to> 
the Marwari Community, m Calcutta, for the 
assr^tance they rendered to us on this first 
occasion when so much was at stake They 
provided a part of our expenses while the Indian 
Cilucn^hip Asmciation of Bombay provided the 
rest Mr W Tcarson in the > car 192-1 (long, 
after wc had returned) was killed in a railway 
acadent in Italy The lo«s, to me per»onally, 
to all tho'c who loved him, and al«o to Santi 
niketan which he had made his home, wai- 
incxprc«ibly great No Engh-hman ever un 
derstood Bengal, or won the hearts of the 
Bengali people, as he did 1 am hoping to 
come down to Calcutta this December in 
order to meet the Mnrwan Community again 
and to thank them once more for tlie great gift 
which they gave me, at that critical time, in 
providing the expcnecs for Mr W tV. Pearson 
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and al«o for printing at their own charges our 
Joint Report, nhieh ne published directly alter 
our return 

But I must turn rapidly from that story of 
pa'it hi'torj to the recent political cneis uhidi 
has threatened and is not jet over 

Last year, I went out again to Fiji, and 
saw the conditions under which Indians are now 
ii%’ing i^hiie there has been an advance, m 
-almost e\ery direction, since the first time 1 
-Msited the islands (when the scmi-sJai ery of 
Indenture still pre\ ailed) yet there are \erj 
many tilings where help is badly needed Most 
of all, at the present moment, a crisis has ansen 
in the political field The whole community 
■stands umted m resisting some recent action^ 
of the Governor, which, if allowed to go un- 
challenged, might lead to senous consequences 
and depmc them of some of their rights as a 
free people The facts are briefly the«e 

The Indian community agreed, after a long 
struggle, to gi%B up their rightful claim for 
joint electorates (on an education and property 
basis) Buch as eMats in British Guiana and 
Trinidad and Jamaica They were practically 
forced after pa«'ive resistance to accept what 
lias sometimes been called the “ Kenya Fran- 
•chi«e,” that is to say, a franchise on a racial 
Tiasis of »eparate electorates in which each race 
votes apart For a long time, my whole heart 
was with them in this pa«sive resistance struggle 
and I was strongly opposed, along with them- 
•selves to this racial franchise e\ er being accepted 
Also I wrote against it \er} strongly because 
It seemed to me to be wrong that Fiji should 
5fiffer in this respect from other Colonies 

But the argument was put forward that the 
Tijian race to whom the islands ngbtly 
belonged, could not possibly join as yet m i 
fnmmcw iu- The ladiss eces- 

munity on that account, and al o in order to 
•make peace, agreed at la«t to waive their right 
of joint election® This it®elf was a big conces- 
sion and should ha^c satisfied the Europeans 

But then followed a further demand on the 
part of «ome of the leading Europeans, whom 
the late Governor, Sir jlurchisan fletcher 
supported They petitioned the Colonial Office 
to do auay mth elections altogether and fo 
-^ke the uhole Legi$lafive Cpuncil nominated 
by the Governor 

This was to ask for a Dictatorship, pure 
and simple 

The Indian community very nghtly ob- 
jected to such a forfeiture of their own n^t® 
A considerable number of Europeans joined 
-them in the protest The Colonial Office com- 
Tpromi«ed m their decision The elected seats. 


were retained for each community, but two 
nominated seats were added 

The Indians agreed, for the sake of peace, 
to work the elections even on their conditions 
They did not non-co-operate, as thej' had done 
on a prevnous occasion No community could 
have been more considerate than they have 
been all through the cnsia and they deserve 
every commendation for their wise statesman- 
ship 

But then the trouble began The New 
Governor immediately began to take advantage 
of his position as the nominator of two Indians 
out of the five, who would act on the Licgislative 
Council Before the election took place he 
announced his own two nominees The Indian 
coinmimitj lodged a protest against this extra- 
ordinary procedure For in the normal course 
of things, such nominations by a Viceroy or 
Governor, are kept back till the elections aro 
over For a mi®chance may happen m an 
election to some candidate, who is obviously 
the right person — «ome technical flaw in the 
election which everjbody regrets, and in that 
case the Governor has the golden opportunity 
of rectifjmg it by his own nomination But 
if be nominates be/ore the elections, he throws 
away altogether such an opportunity 

The Colonial Office however, upheld the 
Governor, and so the elections were held 
Pundit Vjshnudeo, Chattur Singh and Tularam 
were elected The choice made by the electors, 
when I heard of it, seemed to me admirable 
They are all men, who would work very hard 
and unselfishly for the community 

Then came the question of leadership in the 
House For some reason, which I have not yet 
been able to discover, the Gov emor him'elf was 
a«kcd to settle the orders of precedence or 
lesdeeshtp — st this is what appears Icosi 

the concise cables which have come to us The 
Governor appointed one of the nominated 
members, who was his own nominee This aI=o 
was appealed against to the Colonial Office 
for it seemed entirely to flout the will of the 
electors, if one, who would hav e stood no chance 
m an election, were put above those who bad 
gone through that supreme electoral test and 
had actually won at the poll Such favouritism, 
on the part of the Governor, for his own 
nominee, would obviously make the whole 
electoral system a farce Tlie Governor would, 
m that case, be setting up his own will agamsi; 
the Will of the people The old Dictatorship 
idea would cotne back again 

AU Parliamentarj precedent would have 
pointed to the Indians themselv es deciding such 
a matter, and I cannot j et understand why the 
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GoNornor intencnt'd II the tuo noinm&tnl 
Inthtin tncinbcri rcfu^ul to work wiUi the ilcctcil 
in<mbcn<, t!ic> t-liould lin\c formed ft Piiuill 
I'arty of their own If, howc\cp, thej ftRrtctl 
to wiirk, ns one bod} alonR with the Indian 
elided meinbrrs, then the tote of the united 
inrtj plioulil ha%c liocn tsken nnd the leader 
d ould in this wfi) haec lircn cho«cn 

IJut the Cn^crnor'll direct interfcnnco in 
tins innnticr, to;,clhcr with his onpointmint of 
one of his own nominees to take pTendene’ 
oxer the tlircc elected members, was surely un- 
con'tiliitioml At lca«t it appears to be eiich 
ftt this distcnce 

Willie tliG situation was thus stmined on 
Iwth sides a further trouhlc occurrcsl owior to 
ft mi'iimierslandinR of the Goiernor'a action 
For till tlcctcd Indian nicinbcrs stayed away 
from the first Council mectinR os ft silent 

f irotest against the Governor’s action* Tlien 
ater, when they attended the Council tluy were 
told to vacate their scats by the Governor 
liim*c[f 

At fir*t, this was thought by the elected 
members to be a cancelling of therr election, 
but It seems tliAt he told them to vacate (heir 
BC'its tor (he time being on)} until (hey were 
sworn in Rut the fact that such a mistake 
occurred appears to me itself to point to a state 
of very high tcn«ion, which is extremely un* 
fortunate Now they have gone bock to the 
Council and have been sworn in In (his wray 
it may be supposed that for the time being the 
dispute between the elected members and tlic 
Governor has been so far settled 

But there is ft further question beyond this 
that is even more important and is not likely 
to be settled so soon After all, the Legislative 


•Council m Fiji, with its permanent olScial 
majorii}, can onl} ventilate grievances 
Nothing cm Ik* finall} voted for 0 Kam''l the 
tti*lics of lilt Govimor. for the ofTicial bloc ifr 
always on the (lovimor's side Hut the Liecu- 
Ute Council has much more important func- 
tions It IS iht inner Cnbintt, where propo'-cd 
iegi<lntion is netiiiUv dccidid upon and put 
into shaiic Ik. fore it comes to the I^gi“lativc 
Council tor final confirnntion fo as io be made 
law 

It has bttn felt for a long tune pa«t, that 
Fiji was for lK.bind the other Crown Colonies, 
bccau«t Its rxeculive Council (where lies the 
real sent of jicwer) ha* hitherto been purely 
Puropcan Ubilc in JJriluh Guiana, Mauritius, 
(he (»o1d Coa«l, Jamaica, Trinidad, etc , Indian 
members have served on the rxtcutivc, with 
gnat distinction no Indian has hitherto been 
taken into the Executive 1>} the Governor of 
I iji Now that the di«putc about precedence 
or Icadrrsbtp has occurred in Fiji, with regard 
to the elected and nominated rocinbcr*, the 
question of appointment to the Executive 
liceomes an acute one Can the Governor 
nominate his own Indian nominee, over the 
heads of the elected members, to a seat on the- 
Executive t Can he thus completelv over-ndc 
the will of the con«titueneiea ? T^is is the new 
question, which is certain to an‘c es soon as 
ever the Colonial OfTice decides, as it mu*t do 
sooner or later, that on Indian n5u»t sene on 
the Executive Council Indian opinion, while 
eager that a seat on the Executive should 
be given to an Indian, would claim at the same 
time (hat one of the Elected members should 
be cho'cn, and in making this claim they should 
be fully supported by unanimous public opinioii 
in India 
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“Slaking Imlin Self-supporting in 
Colton Goods” 

An Article ‘MtViBg Ind • Sell Supporting m C.«on 
CooiK* by Mr ^a^ayulda» Daiotia, appeMed m 

the ^0Tember iMue ol Tht Modem Renevr h demand* 
ciiiiciim Here i» my humble criticism of the •cheme 

mentioned therein 

Tlie idea i* Mcellenl but there is a practical 
diEculty which 1 think reipiire* ailetilion of the public. 
1/ the duty of 150 per cent and 100 per cent can Iw 
imposed on foreign and British mtnufaetures, there is 
cf course, much po«*ibhty of reducing the import of 
foreign cloth, at the same lime there is a danger of nse 
in the price of our mill made cloth 

Duties of 23 per cent to 50 per cent mu‘i be imposed 
on our cotton mills (when we hate imposeil duties of 
ISO per cent and 100 per cent on foreign cloth), and at 
the same time the State rauM be ready to check the prices 
of the cloth tnanufaetured in our mills. Our mdls are not 
working for the mas*es but for the sixalled agents 
and direetoH As soon as the foreign competition Is 
gone there will be a demonstration of the real nature of 

our mill agent* , , , 

Al*o the whole addiiiontl rerenue of 20 etores soooid 
not be utilued only for primary and comeulKiry education. 
Half of this reienue (lea rroret) should go for tillage, 
eolta'e asd *nij]l*sea)e industries. 

Luc hut not the tea*t d Eeult is the ^cation of 
imposing duties (of ISO per cent ind 100 per cent) as 
mentioned above Public opinion even today is lo favour 
of imposing duties. There is a National (^emment 
in each of the seven proeinces. but the Government of 
India Act, 1933 is not in fsvour of such things If there 
IS a Will of Che Aation, aoihing is irirposiible My me 
It ID favour of itaposing duiies 

S N Bctumiam 


“Tlic Hoyal Yclo in the New Conslilulion” 
Reply to Pruf. Dimalcnda Dliar 

Prof Dbar has made a naive insinuation regarding 
jrr pivihaliV igmn-duw“ .ft* .Vuyud rvrti* oinAs' Ah? 
previous consliiuUon If this avsumption gives him toy 
satisfaction, be is free to have it. I may point out to 
other reader* that 1 considered it needless to give an 
exhaustive survey of the posiiion under the old conslilo 
lion and gave only an idea of the normal procedure 
Prof Dhar s talk of “Twofold nustake” on the basis of 
my obviously general expression "a year” is in bis own 
Words, “amusin|ly fanciful" If he had only soberly 
read my articEe — third and fourth paragraphs pp 24647. 
—he would have found the period precisely described 
tjnee as “icithin taelve months” Under the new Act, 
the Koyal veto may be exercised legally opto the last 
hour of the last day of the last month in the year, hence 
if I had used the popular expression “a year" for this 
Just to make a pointed criticism of it, no unpardonable 
offence was comm tied, particularly because the exact 
period ‘wnhin twelve monlha” was stated more than 
once in the article I must repeat whether Prof Dhar 
likes it or not that tAij specification of the penod la an 
innovation I had also staled in my arti le that a Boyal 
Veto of '‘this type” had never been considered necessary 


so far The significance of the pbra*e “of this type” 
has been dehberalely ignored by Prof Dhsr 

It 1* a pleasure to know that as a re<ult of my 
rejoinder Proi Dhar has now been able to leam (or the 
first lime that the Imperial Conference of 1930 formally 
approved of the abotiiion of the Iloyal veto and that two 
dominions have gone to the lengih of formally abol shing 
the Veto hf special Irgt«fation of ihrir own ffis reference 
to my being “boaMful of" and “elated” over the*e facts 
reijuires no answer 1 merely slated hard facts of which 
be wa* onware' Prof DJiar uncrilicalJy thinks that at 
only iwo dominions have abolished the veto by law (even 
this fact he never knew before), it exi«ts in its old form 
for the reraa ning five dominions As a student of 
constitutional law he should remember that once the 
prionple of the abolition hat been unanimously approved 
by the Imperial Conference, sanctified by the Statute of 
Re»rmn*ler and confirmed in two individual cases by 
actual enactment, the Rojal veto is dead and gone, 
whether theft be special rnselment in other dominions 
Of noi Owing lo the prwIomjBsut son English Influence, 
South Africa an 1 Ireland abolished the veto by leg <Iatian 
simply on account of eirts<ive antagomim to Britain and 
national rrluctsnce to be saiitfied with mere amicable 
agreement It is cjuiie likely that Ibe other dominions 
which are predominantly Engliih and are not so opposed 
lo the Commonwealth idea may not immediately uk for 
formal (t^Mlation now that the principle of aboLtion in 
been agreed upon. 

As regards the king's acting m accordance with tbe 
advice of hi* Dominion Cabinet, 1 hare merely to ray 
that I cited the analogy between the position of tbe King 
and his Governor General not as the only argument, es 
Prof Dhsr hasiened to suppose in his usual fa'hion, but 
as a point supplementary to alt that I had slated in ibe 
preceding paragraphs regarding the Imperial Confereuco. 
Statute of M cstmlo-ier, etc. as will be apparent from the 
word* o*e<J by roe “Inua after the deveJopmeols following 
the Statute of Westminster " I repeal with due 
deference to Prof Utiar that the King cannot now con»tilu 
iioiially accept the advice of his own Cabinet (concerning 
purely dominion matters) in preference lo that of his 
Dominion Cabinet, and I further r^ocat that such a 
conflict will never normally arise 

Even Pnl Keith has m his latest work on the 
Constitutional Law of the British Dominions referred to 
the power of disallowance more than ooce as “dead” 
Some jorisls, however think that the king may d sallow 
art Act of secession from the Empire, because secession 
Is obviously not a domestic matter alone, but aflects the 
whole Commonwealth As regards even tbe secession 
question. Prof keith (in whose opinions Prof Dhar seems 
to have a blind faith) has expressly stated, “ if any 

Donuoion should really decide lo sever itself from the 
Empire M would not be held proper to prevent it 

from doing so "I make a present of this latest 
opinion of Prof Keith to Prof Dhar, and if even this 
fa Is to satisfy him, I should respectfully agree to differ 
rather than carry on a futile wordy warfare in The 
Nodem Reineie and thereby tire the patience of the 
Editor and the readers 

Nandaiii. CHATinur, m a , pKii. 

lEditor’s Ante This controversy is now closed] 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELATIVITY By A P 
?/shenl5, Asaaciate Proftssor of PhUaiajihf ui «he 
HniKrjify of Michigan USA George Allen & Unmn 
Xd, London 1937 Pp 308 Price 8s 6d 

This book, frotn the pen of « Rueaian born author 
now settled in America who has already made bit mark 
"by hia contributions to the Theory of L^c it deesdedly, 
as tlie ttle indicates a philosophical iresiise on the 
wanods cencepti involved in the Ifteory of Relatiiiiy 
The Relativity Theory has brouglu in its uain a vast 
litetaluTO— mainly from the physicists' point of new but 
the contribution of genuine philotophett too has not been 
oegligible, for in this borderlend of the GrernKtssca 
ichafttn as the Germans put it physicists and meia 
physicians have an equal right of way and «« are found 
Tubbing shoulders together And the present tieaiite is 
«sseBtially a melaphyticiias eoatributioe 

The author nss been frank enough to sdoi t as mncli 
at ihe very outset— this book is primarily lor philo- 
sophers be says la the opening linos of his Brelsee 
Bui one must not ran away tv'ih iho imptttsioa that be 
has slurred over ifae physics of Relaiivity (cr that certainly 
lie hat not done— for no less than five chapters out of ten 
have been devoted lo a «ystenialic exposition and step 
by-slep deduction of the main equaiwns of Relalirily, 
holh Special and General ^till the msln interest of the 
Ireative is ph lo«ophic~-it sets out la expound an onpinal 
theory c' events change an i space tune, and lo oOer a 
new explanaiion of perception 

In discuss ng the theory of events, the author baa 
stressed the implicalioot of the fact that errols are 
described by di positional chataclerislics” ir, cbasaclev 
lilies which re not manifest unless an oliserver is nresent 
—in other words the ' secondary qualties" of datsieal 
jisj-ehoiogy. though >n a more eitended srnse, w)»eh leads 
to the conclusion that “an event in order lo exist in ilo 
own righ, must have an essence distinct from its dis 
positional properties and that this essence is a fusion 
of space w lli time because the various specifications in 
pervcptiial pci'peclives of the evenl'a date an! size would 
be impossible >1 Ks nature d d sot partake of both spaee 

^ In dealing with the question whether the “space- 
time" concept IS merely a conception or corresponfa lo 
cbjeciive reality — to which lalier view the aothor bimsril 
lean— he discusses the theory of measurement anl the 
<orrelaiipn of diflerenl perspectives of the same "soiiRo- 
■event," and hirther digresses into topies of mote general 
interest, sueh as the cognitive function of Art and the 
famous psra totes of Zeno 

In rejecting the category of physical ontMiance" 
and Installing in its stead the eaiegnry of “evimu" 
smarchiog along a "wotldline" In the “ipaceUme" 


cootii uum the author has indeed taken his aland against 
Classical Mechasics and shown himself a zealous 
Relalivi-q but it is satisfactory to note that m his 
Relsiiv <t zeal ha has last neither bis philosophical 
balance Bor the essential buinility that ebariciemes the 
real lover of truth for he raodidly cenfesaea that he does 
not expect that we shall ever attain an unquestionable 
philosophy of process and immutability, for we are, to 
quote a Rasaian poet “ lest for ever in the blind passages 
of space and time " 

DEv*ntA5AD Citoes 

THE SEX LIFE OF THE UNMARRIED ADULT ■ 
PAittJ by ha S T i/e Published by Ceerge Alien end 
('nuan Lli Museum Sitett, London Pnet 7t 6J Ml 
SJ"X«" Pp 320 

The book is a symposiun on the sex life ef lha 
unnatned adult population of America The problem 
has been approached from various standpoints by a 
number of distinguished American men and women 
proleavora Jo the lairoduriion Ira A Wile discuasea 
ihe rcmatkable change in attitude towards sex that has 
come about at the present time in America * Uamacned 
adntia are approrhidg sex It a fact rather than a theory' 
'The war ilseJf was a factor in breaking down modesty 
Aouog women sold (heir kisses patriotically with Liberty 
Honda The bonds went, the 1 berty remained— the morals 
ol tho war continue' The ataliitical d scloiurci regard 
ing (he adullery of the married, iJie aeaual rapmeners 
of the unmarried and the elandrsline abortions are 
enoog'i to shock even the mother of ’ Afother India ' The 
anlbropological side of the problem has been very ably 
put forth by Margam Mead The binlogicat side has 
been elaborated by N W Ingalls Tl e rhaptera on 
P»yvbologvral and vthiva! discnwnns dn not come up to 
the standard of the other •cctions The econom cal the 
snedtcti the legs] and the I lerary aspects of the problem 
have all been analysed sn a very interesting manner The 
legal discu»*ionB by Morr s t- Lrnest Is full of freshness 
The final chapter bv L Pnietle on 'Conditions Today’ 
forcefully draws ouet attention lo iho magnitude and the 
irapotlaoce of ihe problem In spite of the fact that the 
diSfient sections have been contribute! by dillerrnt 
speea1i*la a synihet c omly nins through all the chapters 
Great credit Is due lo the dlitor for having Iroughl out 
such an Interesting publication Nowhere is there any 
agn of any dopna, nn attempt has been made to draw 
cnnelusnns from Insuffictenl data questions have been 
raised and discussed but no final sob lions has been 
arrived at A wond tfully unbiassed ©hieclive altiludo 
pemdea the whole book The book is well worth reading 
even by a hu«y man 
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A NEW HIGHWAY By T S'lgley. 
Published by Messrs George Allen & l/ntnn Ltd 
Museum Street, London Pp 272 Pnee Ss 6d. 

TTie boo>w attempti a re-onentation tf the Chnstian 
faith JO the light of modem science, and seeks to prose 
that It IS yet possJile to be a Christian without treachery 
to ones scientific conscience 

There was a time when science was in mortal dread 
of religion and with pood reason The fate of Galileo is 
a class cal instance Bat science is irresistible now and 
religion has to jostify itself at the bar of seienee This 
means that many old ideas must undergo radical change 
As the author before us has candidly admitted, **It is 
time that it was generally recognized that the tdenlifica 
tion of Christian thought with extraragant and untrue 
claims made for the Bible is one of the chief reasons 
for the aljeosbon of the modem misd from any rel g>c^ 
whatsoerer” (p 25) And we agree with the author 
when he says that ** A theology of the modem world mu<t 
work out for itself in us own terms to meet its own 
needs” (p 263) But the immediate problem is How 
much of the older creeds can be retained’ Can we 
continne to D liere in immortality because physicists hidd 
the doctrine of Conserration of matter and energy’ Is 
Heisenbergs Principle of Indeterminacy a proof of the 
freedom of will’ These and many other questions hare 
got to 'be faced and answered candidly 

It IS a happy thing that Christianity takes courage 
in both hands and faces the er licism of scienc* It ■ 
medieral m yet aumres and there are religions which 
atiU elude the searchlight of science for minds steeped 
in euea medieral sm hfr Wigley a book will be a healthy 
eye-opener 

U C BRtTTACnUtIt 


INDUSTRIAL LABOUR IN INDIA By S C 
Pemmdikor M,A , D 5c, Econ. (London) Publishers 
Longmuns, Green £. Co, Ltd 1933 


THB MUSIC OF ORIENT AND OCCIDENT By 
Margaret £ Cousins, B Mas Publishers B G Paul & 
Co M^ras Rs 2 

This book of 199 pages contains numerous articles 
contributed to the press daring 1915-’3o by Mrs Cousins 
Twenty two different subjects are touched in as many 
chapters They range Iroin Internationalism in Masic, its- 
national value, its emotional nature to personal studies 
of the Composer, Siriab ne the \ eena player Se^hanna 
A comparalire study of Eastern and Western Music is 
also given Rather a bewldcring varely’ 3frt Cousins 
herself confuses that the book is without a plan 

Nevertheless the keynote is clear It is emol onal 
onderstandiog The theme cannot be m ssed either It 
IS an attempt towards the mutual understanding of the 
East and the Wc*t by a comparative estimate of different 
mueical systems. Tliose who believe in the emotionsl 
approach and the ob'erration of «imilaniies between 
national idioms more than in the <cho1ar1v tack! ng of 
musical problems and m the study of differences in 
idioms which an; the h«s« of compscsttre semsntJC’, 
for the above-menlioned laudable objective m the domain 
of niltuie cannot fail to appreci te this volume Mrs 
CouMos’ emhiis'Ssm is genuine and her ears sen itive 
lie middle cta«s of Inda is just now getting interested 
IB music Its interest will increase by Mrs. Ceusins' 
essays. The value of the book could have been increased 
^ studies of the noribern Indian system 

DiaTuan Mdsdui 

KANDAN THE PATRIOT (SECOND EDITTOV) 
By h S y erikaterammti 

JNTADIHRAN AND OTHER STORIES (1937 
By K S I tnkeieromani 

ON THE S\ND DUNES (SECOND EDITION) 

By K S ) enketoromeni 

PAPER BOATS (FOURTH EDITION) By K S 
I enkataramani 


The aim of this book as has been stated by the 
author himself, is to show that the ma n ob<tade to tbe 
industrial and economic progress of India is tbe absence 
of an eScieni steady and contented labour force An 
attempt is made to suggest measures for overcoiiuDg this 
obstacle keeping in view the growing consciousness of 
the workers as much as the apathy of the employers of 
labour In a programme of further protective labour 
leeslation the aalhor tecommeoda ccdiiiCtiAU. ux tbe h.o<m 
of work, progressive tightening up and extension of the 
opersijocs of the Indian Factones Acts, <etttog up of 
better machinery of inspection and enforcement of the 
recommendation of the Labour Commission in regard to 
the employment of children and women 

With regard to the recognition of I.abonr Unions, 
which has been causing the greatest amount of dissali'fac 
tion amongst the working classes today the author 
suggests Ili»t tbe best pohey for the employers is to 
recogn ze such Unions, eren if they include some out 
eiders in the Executive In case there are leaders who 
are not working sincerely for the welfare of the Unions 
they will soon be found out and dismissed by the members 
within a short time unless they are belp^ ^ the 
antagomsm of the employers. The unhealthy character 
Kt c of the Viuons are more likely to be removed by 
toleration than by hostility 

'^e book will be read with considerable ininest by 
all those who are concerned with the problems o| 
industrial labour in India 


The above books have been pubi sbed by tbe 
Svelaranya Asbraraa, Mylapore Madras Their printing 
and gel up offer testimony to the excellent progre’s that 
our piTSS has achieved in recent yeara and their prices 
are quite reasonable 

Mr Venkaiaramani, 1 am afraid is not known in 
this part of the country although he has been highly 
spoken ol both in India and abroad end what is more, 
vjme ol W>Vs Vivit tuh wio wsmuN \\ 

appears from tbe pre°°notes of Madras that in his own 
pioviDce he is esteemed as a great writer His Paper 
Boats was published la 1921 with a Foreword of 
Dr Annie Bezant 

haadan tie Patriot, js a novel of New India in tie 
making and gives us an interesting picture of the reaction 
of the Non co-operation bfovemeiii in Nfadras Presidency 
I base seen a more penetrating piclare of its infiuence 
on Upper India la the famous Hindi novel Fremoshrtmi 
of Premchandraj I Kandan has not indeed grown to 
the fulness of that great book but it pre-^nts a debgbtful 
sketch of the vJIage life of the Cauvery N alley as it was 
roused from its age long slumber at the call of the country 
Kandan is the type of many silent workers who sacrificed 
all they had and martyred themselves for the motherland,, 
and Rangar who gave up his Indian Civil Service for 
love and self respect is not an unfamiliar figure I have 
met him elsewhere Tbe end is tragic for the innocent 
handan is shot dead by the military in a riotous meeting 
and Rangar and Rajeswari, the heroine are seat to jail 
The author I am sorry to say, has failed to reproduce 
the pathos of the situation He lacks the dramaiic- 


N SaifTAb 
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power without which no author can come out saecmsbll 
in a situation like that 

I liked Jatadharan better than Kandan because 
Mr Venkataramani is a better story teller than a novelisl. 
Jatadharan is a lovely character He obtained a triple 
first class of Madras Uniym ly and would have sbooe in 
the Indian Civil Service but sacrificed all hi» eaitUy 
hopes and served for fifty years as a humble village 
school master 

Mr Venkataramani excels in descr plioa but h a 
dialogues suffer from a sense of unreality Apart from 
the (act that his characters speak chaste prose hia 
Panchamas shout Hp hip, hurrah'’' {Kand^) and 
his gipsy beggar says The ;in will fetch you a damsel 
fairer than water nymph or an Ariel and build you a 
palace nobler than Ducal mansions (In Quttt tj 
Power) ImisediJlrJy after a railway collision for wlurD 
he IS respona Die, Sundaram the Station master qu etly 
talks with hjs wife about the past of Kaadm the patriot. 
Chandru the boy of five, speaks thus of his truant uncle 
“lie has left us all for ever to roam the world over like 
a free boy How I wish 1 could ]0 n my uncle ond wander 
with him for ever in pathless tricks m jungles and 
w nding fool line by the s de of streams 

His musings On the Sand Dunti left me cold Far 
from being original they teemed to me as stale as a 
hook read and re resd for an examinst on The wild 
sea brreae has not inspired the writer with thoughts 
throbbng with freshness and life 

The Paper Doalt are excellent studies of our vtUage 
life in the bouth It is not lutpiising that the book was 
well recetied m Eurone aad America ht it offers mod 
-picture of a K ndu village 

Mr Little Arunalam is a thing of beauty It is • 
n ce little sketch written with love and sympathy The 
author rote to the greatest express on of his genius wbeo 
ha caught the pathos of the unlonunaie Par ah a life 
One begini to in ok that he is the yinnte of the fielda 
he tills and has sprung from them like the golden harvest 


Re Idy calls him the Keats of English prose Though 
goodness knows what he means by that undoubtedly 
Mr Rsminis command of the Englsh language is very 
great 111# books ought to find a good mukrl id Norlhrm 


Tie author is to be congratulated for bnngmg out 
the second part of h s inleresliiif book The Hufory of 
ihr Kgyaslhas It compr ses a ina»a of mslensl coll^rd 
from varoui sources sich as fnvcnptioos, ancient 
iileraiure, traditional accounts and social history of the 
present day and i«. as such a useful I>ook for the 
proper under«tinlng of lie h story of the Kayswha 
community as i whole 

The present part is d vlded mio two chapters In 
the fast chapter me author gives us an aeeooni of the 


It IS however necessary to point out certain statements 
wth which one might disagree Thus there are few who 
wmld share with the author the view that ‘the highness 
or lowness, purity or impurity of a particular Hindu 
caste does not depend on the birth but is actually 
deternuned by the power and the isfiuroce, the wraith 
and ibe affluence the knowledge and the pushing nature 
of Ua mendiers (p 20) 

With regard to the history of the name Kayasiha a 
clear cbsinclioa ought to have been drawn between the 
term used as an oSiceKlesignation and as the Dime of a 
particular caste for the Kiyasthas as a caste came into 
existence only in the 9lh century A D while we hea. of 
kayastlus even m the Yajoivatkya Smnli (I 336) which 
is dated as early as the m ddle of the 4th century A D 
The derivation of the word Kathoi which as he thinks, 
came 10 be designated as Xailhs er Xayastlias, does not 
seem to be very sound (p 69) 

The authors clam of the Kayasthahood of many 
ruing famiLes is not always lad on sure foundalioa 
Thus at p 45 he describes (he Sena kings as 'the Sena 
Kayasiha families’, while at p 92 he describes them as 
Kshairiyas who freely married with Kshatnyis. It has 
however been proved by hislor ans that the 9snas were 
Brahma Ksbatriyis It is also doubtful i( the Pals kings 
were Xayasthaa fpp ?3-4) (he grounds for such an 
op moo being rather insufficient 

The pnniing of the book leaves much to be destred. 
and a table of errata would have been a welcome addil on 
T C R*icH*ii>HtmT 

THE rSYCHOLOCy OF A SUPPRESSED PEOPLE 
By J C lleinnch lAlUn end (/nuvn) 1937 18 cm. 
I48p 3/8 

The book is divided info ««en chapters. The fine 
two of them deal with “Oppression Stimuli“ among 
the depressed rla*sei m Ind a and in the case of the 
Negroes The aiiihor coneludes that there la a parallel 
between the Indian sweeper and lie Negro fn America 
The lavt chapter refers to T1 e Indian Church at Work ' 
lie aoemt to hive some pel theories which he endeavours 
to prove by copious quotations from other wrters and 
has thus obscured his own v ewi on the subject He 
wss 0 M Mion^ in the Pimlsb and as is usutl with 
hit cbtt of people speaks with an authority on Indian 
Orisiitns in the Pcovince Fvidently there was no lore 
lost beiwern him and his flock B it he had no 
jost fication whatever m refriring to the poor Indian 
Christians in the Punjab in such derogatory terms. 
Tbroujhoui the hook be refer# to them as “Cbrivliaa 
Sweepers Recently the Punjab Covernmenl. in response 
to an appeal by ChriMians issued an order tbal they 
oheull not be described as Chr siian Sweepers “ In 
«>ffo;a} doeutneot# He ha# del berateJy hurt the leelingt 
of diTivIians in the Punjab. U cannot bo that he did 
not know tl at they resented ll s lal>el He meni ons a 
report by a certain d strict mivsionmv in which it As 
afaced that the police records in 1 is district “show an 
increase la major crimes inc] id ng mi rder among de- 
pressed classes a nee they have emi raced Christianity" 
This repiwt of a broiher missionary can be challenged 
and (be mnlivo of lie lUllmr fn quoting it is fully re- 
vealed "Christian Sweepers," as the learned Dv 
pVassd 10 call Ind an Christiana in the Punjab 
"■■ffieient Infl lence _ now Tl ey ought to demand 
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to abaodon ibeso leaden and look lor kelp elaewhere. 
Thii retiewer can »ay >ritlwut any fear of cofttradJCUoa 
that the moral degradation of the claa» of Indian Chna- 
Uan* to which a reference u made by the author m 
direct]/ traceable to the low moral ataodard of the while 
nuiuonar/ who induced them to embrace Chrutiamty 
At an/ rate it u wrong to gcoeraliae to aa to mi»- 
reprctest a whole conununity Another mitiionary 
fnend told the author, “Ihe Indian ChritUani of—are 
the moat telf-aausbed, teil-centred people on the 

lace of the earth.” The fact u that the triend waa 
detcrtbiag the moral calibre of the aiaaioaary in-charge 
of the place. Further We are told, "The extent to which 
Indian Uiriauana adopted akirta, alockinga, ahoea, hata, 
necktie*, topees, etc., and the number that paasM to 
the tiatua of Anglo-inuiana has long been a concern of 
thoughtful mituonarica,” This u aimply not true. In 
the olden days when a man or woman decided to turn 
Chiiauau, he waa often adrised and aomeuaies forced by 
the nusuosaiy to put on Luiopean dolhea. 1 hare just 
been reading the auto-hiography of an em neat Indian 
CnruUan of the I’unjah. He say* that hia old mother 
waa crying when they took her to the church lor bapusot 
not beuuae the was going to be a Chruusn but bemuse 
againat her wishes the was forced to put on a skirt. 
Aecdfeas to say that that was the first and fast time 
she ever adorned herself in European attire When Indian 
ChruUana along with ilindua and Muslims became ad 
ranted in s~c*tern educaboo the/ saiurall/ took more 
and more to the western style of dress. Itulisn Chnstian* 
went a step further and their women adopted skirta but 
they did not give up the bead dress. The more frequent 
use of the English language for daily use among fndian 
Chr stunt luprcd In them a certain amount of teU 
coafideeee and they aaterted equal ly with cuisiosariee 
wbth the latter resented This resulted in the ”coacera 
of thoughtful missionaries ” The author u i«ttn"£ of 
things that happened about 30 rears ago though the 
book was pubiisbed this year » e should bsre been 
told that many Indian Chiuiians who owing to cucum 
stances were old ged to pass as Angl>lDdiant are 
gradually coming back. Us* the learned author recently 
seen as/ Indian Chruuaa woman in the Ftiaiab weanag 
skirt? 

This book will so; oerre any useful purpose. 

S A. Watz, 
in rAe Servant c/ fodm 

kOCA IN DMEY LIFE By Srt Stnnt Sironmsdo 
Airamri. Ananda Anne, AiAAiArsA, //mofo/us. Pub- 
fu&ed bj Leu Aui, EiLtor, Ideal llent itagatut*, 
Aeiruoiot I p. 193. rriet A*. 1 10 

7h.a it a srosderful litdc book of estrsord nary 
merit and b written by a Togi in siaspls English Saagoage. 
It eentaiBs the most practical hints on rsnout kind* of 
Togs. The lereword and Introduction cosert 19 page* 
and thrie are 9 section*. The first section deal* with 
the peel eu&sry pract cr* for yoga, the second section 
des.* wi h llhakuyogi, the third the Karmayogs, the 
fourth the lti;yogi aaj Jaaaayoga D fferent krods of 
Asanas are cxp'ained in the tidi sect on, the sixlb 
section gr^ rarticnlsr* ct three defects of ttued tbit 
rcniroat the beglaner and mariies tbereef hare been 
stffroreJ ^ sesenJi deals with the most diScult 
wtWeeS el rraheucharya tnd how i* attain IC in the 
eg ih *^>«a the aolWr dcMsibes yoga in a netsbril, 
and the ta« oectiea rontaiss nirratirrs aad stories of ibe 
hte* ef peat Togm*. In the Appetwlu sose rerr 
Isi^si Wnt^ *«• routine dotte* of the hoowboUrr, 
*»4 a splnmal tbarr. ete, bare been gmtu The meet 
UXmemg Utttsn «J the book is tU ttiy tarn ««»• 


cdiauon of the different culta of Jnasa, Bhakb, and Karma 
and their relauon with Toga, and so this part of the 
book may be said to be laraluable to all those who woild 
practico Yoga, containing all the necessary mlormatiuu 
about Toga lUeU It will be no eiaggerauon if we repeat 
the r-marka of the Publishers—" Ihis inspiring and 
soul stirring little volume will undoubtedly contribute lU 
mite to the moral and spiritual perfection of the human 
race in general and the aspirants in particular " 

pSfTN PplN STU Guost 


ENCUSU SANSKIUT 

ilANAMETODAYA. AN ELEMENTARY TREA 
TfSU ON THE iilIMAM5A OF NAKATANA Ldaed 
iiirA on EngiuA trantlaiwn by C Kunhan Kaja and 
S S Surjanarayan bosin. Adjar Ltbrary, Uadrat 1933. 

This IS an elementary but important uork of the 
Ohaita bebool of Mtmamsa composed in the 16lh century 
Ad) by Narayana Uhatia of Malabar, a eeriatile scholar 
poet and philosopher it was first published in 1912 m the 
itiTandrum bansirit bene* No 19 The present edit on 
by two well known South Indian scholars presents a 
much improved text with the help of an adJiUonal Madras 
bib., and include* an accural'' and tehahle English 
uanalalion as well as notes which bring the contents of 
Uu* lucid yet terse philosophical ueaiiso within the easy 
teach of the general reader There u a detailed tibia 
of contesu and a comparaiive list of doctrinal diSerecces 
b^ween the various schools, which undoubtedly enhance 
the value of the edition. The book deals chieSy with 
two Mitnamaa topics in accordance with the vews of (ho 
Rbatia ichool ta^ Mana or recogoued means of valid 
khowkdge, and Maya or the eaiegones conaiituung the 
deceptive coDieni of valid imowtedge, but there are 
cribw reference* to the view* of other Indian 
philosophical (/sieaaa. Me have no doubt that thia 
substanual publicauoa will not col/ enhance the repuu 
lioa of the aeries in wbch it t* included but will 
coouibute e&ciesUy to ibe study ol Indian philosophy 
so general and ol the Cbaiia phase ol Indian Real.sm 
in giarticufar 

S. K. Da 


E.NCUSU TAMIL 

TOLKAPriTAM lPORUL.\TUIKARA.M) Done 

vrOf^Tfiiid, nAtatnrfevmmemi ana'oilujnBUmj dj 
K. ietudeva Sarma, 3/wf, DM. Senior axetorer in 
baukru and Supennitndrnl ol Sludtet tn Indian 
Languages an lAe National College, rricAiaopof/, etc., tie 
Sfvttfm/ata /jutnanulMla I re**, I93J, fiu jaieicuiuu 
f’p *3, paper cvrer Pnee A* 12. 

The publishing of ih * cdiuon of the tKrd pan of 
the TolCappi/ani it luScient lodicsuon of a tmtal of 
Old Tamil stud e* in Tam 1 land which I* oioit refresh ng 
to observe. TAa I oruleyiioraat ct the section oa the 
seh/ed oa.ter of loetrr Is the carbest treatise oo 
edoniora or poetics and rhetor e as well as iios el themes 
lot Tamil f*wy The wotk was compiled at a time 
• hen pure Tamil idea* were reigmng doraiiiaet is Tam! 
liicta are ^<airaseout. North Indian Arysn clrasetu* n-t 
«t being ^de to crea.e much icnrestioii. M ben Dr 
* S Sahrihriirrya Sasdi * edition ol the / orni».AiAa7e-n 
IS pulbshed as a pan of the entire TtJXa^fvyan vrhich 
il rvidmly costespUtrd by tiai there wdl be a ccri* o 
aesooBt ot overlapping, the two Tas-lua scLdirs wati.og 
la ^ same special bne, be: that is unsiot'ial.U whes 
wt an cosevned with some wetk of ln&daa(m.,al 
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Importiace. Mr. Vuudeva Sunia el'c* the Tamil test 
Id Tamil cbuiciert, wiib ihe Liitliili uaulaiioB belaw 
each fuira, and then be haa m elaborate eiplasatlon " 


KADAMflAIlI 1 Praioiiftendunath Thakur, 


commtmaiT In Lngli.h. The aubjecl matief ut Tamil «»"/«« Ihuje. 25 2. Mohan fl<Van Komi. 

poetry aa cUaalfied in the Tolfuippijam and other woilia todcMia KJ. Awn, }3H U937). Jfiee KuptU S 
bai already been made known to liji|tU<h teadert ly One o{ ibo moat tiolable (ealurea ol tbia bshly 


Uikaliiiir and otbers We are now |lad to have tbs baa auceeedcd in abakin^ oS ibe burden of cumbroua 
otiginaE text of the Totkappiyam for ttua Importaai and banakni and producing a really Cengali veraioo, which 
what may be deactmed aa the moat cbaractenatKally Old k eomrnily readable. Without departing from ibe 
Tamil lopuc wjlb as £i)g)jib iranalalioa and tntb original put wilbnit being iediouaJ/ literal and unintelbgl- 


exhaoativc commcnii tad lUuairaliona It la quite 


he haa given ui the rominiie atury In an eaay and 


aiiualiona in which the ioveii find ihemaelvea end with perhapa nuaa the real Banabhatta in It, on the other hand, 


reference to the lerieatrial and aeaaanil environment and 


and a aimilar cUiaificiuon oi pur'aia In reference 

geograpbieal aurroundinga and the varioua atagea . 

warfare, are rather elihorate and categorical, rnallmg aentuncnulily and eitravaganct 
eertain aapecta of Sanikril tbetonc when it tivea elaborate * ' ’ 

claaa ficaiiona of loveri and awe«t h ant ana their vanoua 


idera ol llrngali will gam m it an almoii new creation, 
iicb it 002 unfailbful lo the ordinal but whicb pretenia 
it u> a mote auitable Bengali form. It ii well known 
tbeae Santkru lomancea, m apiie of their 
‘ ftiU retain their bold 


moodi Tbeie ate too detailed n 


oaginaiion of ibe reader by tbeae very pecuLatities. 
iban by their wonderful tpel] of language ana 


» be diacuaaed or vuid pietutetquenctt oi imageir But these tbinga 


rolftappiyam and aa a renoaitory o( the Old Tamil poasible. thete ehiracitnatiea, but ibe reault’bad been a 
o{_ ctiticiini of Old Tamil life ISOO to 2000 beavdy banakriUied and alien lornt which never made 


year! ago, deducing the law from earlier and con 
temporary Tamil lueriture and alao giving the law to 
it, the importance of thu aectics of (he TolKappiram „„ 
a patent lo everyone Mr Vtaudera Svni hu brought forewo^ 


. wide appeab Out author baa piofiied by Ibe experience 
of bia ptedeceaaoi, but in trying to eveiJ one extreme be 
‘ often gone to the oiher In ibe letter printed aa * 
‘ “ ibe work, ibe woodetlul bierary Uatinct of 


to bear the teauU of h a wide reading in ^ly Tanul Kabindrantib la undoubtedly rigbi la po niiag cut that 
and general Lieriture^ in hit commesi^.^aad ajmge^ibet ibe veraion bth in many urea, lufftred lapaea from 


uanaUliona I only . 

manifold advamagea of uiiag the Roi . . _ . 

proper iransJiieraiion lo make auch woika doubly uaeful 
to the outaido public which ■ ’ ■ 

of lovera of Diavidian in . . . . 

putjculat, wilhoul tbcir being readers of TamiL 


Sunrrt Xtiaiaa CHarrziui 


SANSKRIT 


puving the aeniimenial than paauoiute in its expreasTon, but iba 
‘ " ' unreality of the dream pageiot acquires * new vitality 

. . and interest sol oaJy from the graceful (reaimest of the 

inly haa a good number tenderneaa of human love and Iriendahip, but alao from 
ind ^f Tamil in the nobly wrought diction in which they move with royal 
dignity and iplendour Tbe exlravagancea of the 
luxuriaol style bate been coodenuied by oiany a modern 
critwv but Its undoubted melody, maicaiy and piciuresQue- 
neaa, eked out by an exuberant fancy, belp to make it a 
&t vehicle iot tbe strange aiory, which images the supreme 
rralifies of a love having its root not only in this bfs 
bol alao in tbe lecoUective feeliag of cycles of existence 
SARVA LAKSHANA SAMGRAIIA By Bfaktha A* n>tb.,«be fancy, the acntiment aa weU as the verbally 
Gouritankara Price four annas only Pocket book pee form is inaepuab e from the poetic expieavon. 

Pa ISS Vbtainible'irom'Madihan-Uevt'ViIlast'PMiht, -«f»-«m>*trinli»uou-kacpd/i-tlr<<:;c<ismsaiice di Inis'iaCt. 
PO liowni Khtta. Hissai (.India) Foarth Ednum “ anolytio Jeoguage like Beogjli « „ d/fficoJi lo 

compounding and compression which Sa^nt posaessea 

wdl'Vhua be the m^at belMul compindiSl^ C alid^ ^ 

Sanskrit philosophy specaBy Hie defin.i.ons ^ eoeW by inner necesady ‘ This ilnpression 
generally quotations from the most well known and placed apeech like Bengal, at^ less 

h“be pS,e“o rce^^m'^^TOnr-K^ -vcyed..no., 

tbe 1 j . . . ... 

RxixKDRaiiaTH Gho» and daberate work like that of Banabhatta. Our antboi 


iw7'e”d*WMk 'or*BheemKharla*' orp^^ a auigle sentence aynibeticilly merged into a whole, bke 
rd /hdv^bfen wi Idea which U expreasea. but rn . aenea of liosely 
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IS awaie of these difficoltfes end does not m5niniise Uiem 
But the method he proposes pves ns only a partiw 
solnfaon, and he has not always been able to awid the 
dangers of adopting an easy rather too easr, and famuin 
style and diction in adapting the highly fadit ona work 
of Banahbana Nevertheless onr author's attempt iS 
indeed lughly praiseworthy, and considering the 
difficulties IS no mean achievement in Bengali We offer 
him oar sncere fel citations for a labour of love which 
testifies to his great attachment alite to Sanskrit and 
Bengali 

S K Ds 

ABHIJNAN Bv Vpfndranath Gangufy To he had 
of the Author 271, Fariapukur Street Catcutta. 

Abhiinan is the name of a modem Bengali novel by 
S) Upendranath Ganguly It is the latest of his ma«teiTy 
productions t 

Though the author like a mature artist keeps him 
sell and his views always in the background yet in 
course of the natural development of the nlot one meets 
with two of the most vital problems of the Bengali society 
The first prohlem is the increasing tension between the 
Hindu and the hfuslim sections of the «oc>ctv and the 
second 18 the utterly helpl««s position of a H ndu woman 
however innocent under circamstances that caonot he 
prevented by her own society 

Tho intensely hotnanistic outlook of the author gives 
him a correct perspective of the Mu«1im society which 
surely like any ether society consists of both good and 
evil elements Sandhva, the heroine of the piece while 
nroceeding immed ately after her tnamaje eeremony to 
her father in law’s hou«e in Calcutta from the latter’s 
village home is earned off hv a hand of ruffians some 
of whom are hlnsalmans. ^he is lodged thereafter in 
the safe custody of two Muslim brothers belonmng to the 
gang The captive life of *tandhva within the clutches 
of such ruffians would certa niv take the reader’s breath 
away had not the catholic imagination of the author 
brought in nothing short of an angel in the form of the 
ruffians’ si«ter Amina, the solace and saviour of Sandhya 
in her hour of cri'is Amina, her husband her father 
inlaw her brother in law fn fact the entire lot wHl 
illumine the whole of hlu«lim society of Bensml with the 
cym«ciou«nes8 of the essential spark of D vin ty in the 
heart of each of its indmdusl members This cottvcI 
understanding and frank statement of the brighter side 
of htusl m life by a H ndu writer wiH no doubt look 
almost like a bridge over the gulf betvreen the two 
sections of the Bengali society 

This however is only a side-light The maio theme 
concerns it«elf wiih ibe second problem, namely the 
unenviable fate of Hindu women supposed to bo poUoted 
by the breath of n ffians They are disowned their 
near relatives though the latter are unable to give them 
the necessary protection The society has no decent 
comer where they mav find a dielter and they have 
perforce to walk out either to make an end of their life 
or to lead a 1 fe of ihame 

Indeed, there is something ah*olute?T rotten »n the 
body of the present-day Hindu societv Tyranov of men 
over women has perhaps gone too far The whole burden 
of preserving the «0)r foal health of the society appears 
to have ^en transferred entirely on to the shoulders of 
Women Libertinism among the male section is hardly 
looked upon as a social enme It is alJowed to pass 
almost as a normal event The society is not ashamed 
e^ of harbouring public women for aid ug and abettms 
the male section to violate the laws of diastity 
Chastity, undoubtedly is the very life-force of a 
•ociety. Selfrestnini is the central formula of human 


gnmth The history of the cnltura! advance of humanity 
IS nothing but a record of the progressive realisation of 
the blessings of self restraint by the human race since 
the first appearance of the Cave man And chastity has 
to be preserved both by men and women Any inetiuality 
IQ this respect is bound to disturb the moral equilibrium 
of a society Chastity and equality have to go together 
m Order to preserve the love harmony and sweetness of 
ihe Hindu home and to keep up the vitality of this 
hoary race that has outlived imumerahle catastrophic 
changes on the surface of its social and political life 
But long before this mav he achieved Hindu women 
have to team to shake off their age-long habits of cringing 
servility to recover their ‘df respect and to feel that 
they too have a voice in carving the destiny of society 

The anther in his Abhiinan has astonished ns and 
filled our hearts with high hopes by depicting with his 
masterly strokes such an intrepid and intensely self 
Te«oceiitig female character as ‘'andhya the heroine of 
Ahhtinan Sandhya is not a mere individual player in 
a particular drama of life ^he represents a type nionlded 
by the deft fingers of the author a type into which Hindu 
womanhood is to evolve before it may he evpected to 
restore the «Pinfual eqoihbnuni of societv Sandhva is 
not a mere clod of esfih. a mere doll that mav be played 
or trifled with or thrown away tn the d teb to ret or to 
be broken into pieces at the sweet will of her natural 
male guardians 

When her hnshand Pnvalsl who had «o latelv on 
the honeymoon nicht sealed his heart with hen with all 
volemnitv pleaded his help1e$sne«s in the presence of his 
•irong willed faiher to do anything for her she appealed 
to him in the name of their conjngal love to leave his 
father’s hou*e and accompany her to the wide world 
where «he promised she would find a livinv for them both 
But Pnyalal was too docile to honour h a love hr dia 
pleasing his faiher Sandhya was itnnned hut that was 
only for a moment In an instant she pnlled herself 
together hnithed aside the thm mi«f of her feminine 
servil tv and daalrd her weak hu'hand bv the lustre of 
her self respecting womanhood She said that she pitied 
his weakness but could not excuse it With a 1 ghtmag 
spark m her eyes and her head raised high, the told her 
husband "When you don’t mind forsaking me reroemher 
that I also am gome to for»ake you No amoiitit of vonr 
overlntvs will ever he able to bring me back " Sandhva 
remained true to her word to the last day of her life 
And this she did withonl treadrng the usual path of 
physical or moral suicide Nor did ‘he choose to follow 
the footsteps of a wild revoluiionarv in discard n» the 
fundsmenial laws of chastitv of a IHndu wife With her 
*eU respect of an extremely aggres«ive type she very 
wonderfully harmoni'ed the code of honour of a Hindu 
Wife This marks her out as an oneinal creation of the 
author Even when «he parted for life from her offending 
husband whom she could never pardon she did not 
forget to fate the dust of his feet. TTus wa« undoubtedly 
an eipression of her unflinching loyalty to the ideal of a 
chaste Hmdn wife 

Of course Sandhya felt intensely for her husband 
yet she was firm in her resolve of vind caiing her inmred 
womanhood Her stem refusal to follow her husband 
like a b ich as soon as he was pleased to whistle is a 
lesson for rousing the self respect of Hindu women It 
IS an epic protest against the inequities to which they 
are being subjected by H ndu socie^ 

Sandhya wHl 1 ve long to map re Hindu women wiih 
the strength, self-confidence, selfre'pect and moral 
courage of seU-coascions womanhood 

ISwiMil NmnDiwiKPA. 
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cuiiriinrn atiahya hpanyas or tiib 

AUAniAN NIGHTS FOR riULDRFN ffr GattnJra 
Kumar Milra Milra a/t^ Chusr 1), raJlegt Sfuarf, 
Caleiilta Pp FO Prlre Rupee One enty 
Thf* in tM« enllfci nn liira Van 

fw^hjp* I Tifw tn msVJnj; jVm tnltlla for rary 
ynimE mlar« to (iirh tn oitant that mtieh of tV cfiarm 
praiiiar l9 iha ArabJm Ki/bU U lo*l. 

Tho piiWl«Iiari hare arenrfl ml finlll«Iia<I In iMa 
Wit ona of tlia fimou* HI lalratinra of tfi* Arit>Un 
It AVninrlrmaili Tasnra wlilcli to'llV* lo ilirir 
CooA ta*t* nol alway* to V fniirH in Onr piitll^har* en 
far ai the ariiaiie tpiility of heo); iDutiratinn It oonrorsoJ 
rvutBinaiit Sin 


PANJARf 


CTDRTIA (Mo ronular feUe-Janee of «Ao r«*ifii&> 
Pr Foo/rnor Dremita Satyati if. Pun/atl Prate 
Amrtitnt Ptfte R 5 net 

Profatinr Daton^rt Siltarthl liat tratoRoA all fttor 
InA a (a«r tiatad I tV roTnanfo of tiitiira Mo and W 
ooRortod folk tnnrt of tl P Ronaal ^ithatt«1itra anA 
nikor partt of India CidHlia la tV fir«» frail of Mt 
laViiT* Tlio annca tkal tiilaer g tU and Toiine ladt 
•HE «W (Vy Atree trilh fV /of of I tin* »« fV 
Pitmali No on* Inowm who tompa*r 1 (h«*o aonaa Vil 
IIi'T ttaao cow* atrutlii from ili» keatt of iB»fi and 
arMnon and *Tpre dotiTo and hnno lo* and aotrow 
Tall) a d rorlnota wliich ii rarely found In ike wotVa 
of annhitiicated irVn roel« 

There It i tBontaneiiv aVui them md ff*»dom from 
enr commnnil d n«|ont wh oh ahomi thai m the nVteet 
iniiht of Ilf# pretal and praple not ontr there iheir 
jnvt and aoTTOwi logeiher b r re«oe(i jhe belwft of 
earh other For InVanre tinane Veint viih a prater 
end the tineer tiart* With ntokm “Oeti* the Cnddeta 
of tone Then he offert hia honaae to *AI1eh" ihe 
name wh fh the M itlime Site to Cfod and then he howa 
hefore ih# S Vh (^n/« Tho tame war there it »» 
etfliit on of ant l•om^nl 1 t 1 It from the tinpng pattiet 
Oetcnbng the “Ciddha” (he tong niea — 

Adorned wlh fetrela from their house started 
“hitan" and “Partipi" 

All blonm n« maids came to dance 
They ararkled In the light of moon 
As enaikfe cofden threads In the etiB 
The beautiful Rlrls danced 
As dance Touiig deer in wilderness 


Tlie Piiniah siipnl es soldiers to the army and a 
chanter de«cnh»a tho Borrows of lore lorn wrtfc 
behind hy (heir hushinds 

“Tlie eand on which you trod 


1 Ijui* itr iJiy ■ftMT* 

Thy figure T no more i 
A dust cloud fills nty 


The 


t wHl r 


ight 


Bu* vr ihout thee 

My sight wfll hate no light 

He came to me in my dream 

I opened my eyes and he was there no more 

With etery turn of the ip nning wheel 

I spin the elory of my suffering 

Handful of paper has come 

But It brings no news of thy coming 


j fy eyes aro tfred of waiting 
For si^e of God turn home again. 


whole 
a left 


The little honlt eltea plctare of the ilmpliclty and 
■troeiiieaa of tillage life and shows that rich and poor 
alke ahare In the Joy of I fe and paths of meetings and 
partings, hippy and onhappy marrliges Thit eltllia 
tion can protlde glii ering irapp ngi for the tetiing of 
a dance hut ein not surpass the Joy of those who gather 
tn the *iirige<ommftn under afar f t sides and trndcr 
impulse el emotions which dancing and singing IntoVe 
J S 


JIARATHI 

sra nifALCHANDRA KRISflVA IHfATAVAnE- 
KAR Hr ffi‘t Garti Bhataradehar, Eamhay Pathhaa 
Pttn Pnee Ftco flupi-s 

Thar t giiod-danghter should nrlte air eihaustire 
biography of her distingqished grand father is I VI eye, 
a tmlinre Instance in biogriphy^wntlng and therefore 
M ss Cargl Bhalatadelctr Is to he Vartily eongritulated 
on firtngiac oot tn tnihenile biography of her grind 
father the lire 9 r Bhtlehindra Ihe aiilhoress hat not 
allowed her relationship to the snhieet of the biography 
10 Influerjee her /udgruent end the rreafment of the 
snhfect from Vefnninc to end It absefufely impartla? 
and egemplary S r Bhalehindra was pot an All India 
I.eader of the type of S r Pherotshsh Mehta or Gonal 
Krishna Cokhalr He did not eertamly shin' with the 
fiereg I ght of Miher hut h l wis th* genite moon'a 
mellow and seoihmg liaht that pleased all that came 
'» contact snih hint and that endetr^ h»m le all "* 1 # 
Rhalchtndra did not start Iniiitnlloni hut he was enn 
fleeted with esery Inititoilon which aimed at the promo- 
tion of i^e good of the people Being a med esl man 
hr profession mallets reltling to Vilih and hygiene 
claimed his first atienilon It was iherefnT# no wonder 
that he look a deep and abiding inleresf In the pro- 
BsotJon of rempersnee For more than tweaie yeara ha 
was the aoiil of tbe local branch of the Temnennee 
Assoc aitoo Ills Berrlce* to the Bomhay Mnnlripalitt 
where he was iV onerosraed king'a (Sr Wierarshah 
Mehia'sJ first lieutenant were long md yaried Potitics 
of the modcTiie type had a loft corner |n his heart It 
was a Wonder that In spiin of a hIshU extent at and 
rjsMing B>ed)cal practice Sir BhaJrhendra foond time 
to take an tclire and often a lead ng nan in the numer 
ons actiHiies and Inilitufions wflh wh ph he was con 
nected In man» respecli Sir Bhalchandra was a 
fyoicaf person Centfe fn speech and man er neat and 
t d» In drees honest tniihful straightforward m speech 
and art ready lo oblixe the needy exen at eons derable 
monrtacy aacTifica to himself It was not siirpris ng that 
he was fosrd by people of all eommunit es alike He 
was singularly free from the cnmmunil mens and that 
was how he could claim stantieh and unfailing friends 
and eu-tenrhen from erery commontfr He wes a man of 
•hmindVs' dnAstty' amA irnfusi* omtwnbnr ■rmt’ <rey itnB iy ri* 
hoth by the GoTernment and the people Itis pnrafe 
life sras eery simple A loying patriarch that he was 
he commanded the affection and respect of | host of 
ch Idren and grand-cb Idren and relatiTes Tho toihoress 
lella us that there were at times forty persons 
In his domestle seTyice end that h t hosp tthtr was 
pnneety As in public so in pnyate life he pad the 
titmost uttent on esen to the emalTest deatHs Prosperity 
d d not apoH h m and the financial shock which he had 
dd not ooor his temper Ho was orlfiodoT fn his 
retigim s y ews hut this fact did not prevent him from 
aympalhising wilh the religions «enlimenls of others Tn 
^naing this very insdetpiate review to a close it would 
V Immss bfe not lo mention the name of his dcToiel 
brother Mr ^^ihn^panl who was of Immense assiitaaco 
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to lim in «T1 tus actiTitits. His sndden 6eatli m 1911, 
left a deep mark of sorrow on Sir Bhalckandra, to 
the end of his day*. It i' certainly no «ay?miion to 
«ay that men like Sir Bhalcliandra are the salt of Ae 
eartK Selfie<s nnassntnng obliging straight, honest 
truthful and chantahle eren to opponents, he neser 
offended anr one by word or act and alwa-s eotnmanded 
ererr body s re pect As Carlyle hss said, B ograjAy 
IS the raort nniversilly pleasant and most nnrrwsaDy 
profitable of all readng” and the biography of Sr 
Bhalchandra wriiten in chaste and flowing Marathi will 
certainly be found to be rery profitable indeed 

V S S 

PESHWA KALIN MAHARASHTRA Olfohorwhtra 
during the Peshwa Regime) By Vnaudev Krishna 
Bhave BA Poona 1935 Pp 558 Pnee Rupees 3-8. 

hfr Bhsrc is an atilhor of con*iderahle fame in 
hfahara«hlra and •ome of his hooks enjoy great popularity 
amoTi" Ins people But none of bis earlier hooVs perhaps 
de»eTTe a more sineer* tribute of pTai«e than this laie«t 
work of h s on «oeia] eeonom c and adro nistrapre 
"•t t tiOBs of Mabara htra dnnn® the rnie of the Pe«hwas 
The ehief mer t of the book tinder renew lies of coiiT«e 
IB mnch oneina? re»eareh on the part of the author hot 
in h s able handling of facts already hrouAt to 1 pht by 
the labonotis researches of etnmeot histonans of his 
fonntiy The fir*t attemot to oortrar the social life of 
Maharashtra was that of Mr D V Kale Mr Bhare’s 
book has retnoTed a long frit need for sreTl wr tten treatise 
to POD lanse the more beneficent ofaa<es of Maralba 
actiwi es than their race for emp re m the North 

The bonk under renew consists of 32 chapters on 
top ea of yaned interest Chaofers 2 and 3 pye ns the 
h story of the city of Poona and its bo Idings atvd temples. 
The c ty cf Poona grew up p ece meal Out of the yiDaee 
of Poona which again had been an aeefomerat on of 
three Khedss of Poone Kasan and Komtn Oot of the 
important Peths of Poona namely Ad trar Bndhyar 
^hnkrayar *iadash ypelh, Ganeshpeth Rasta oeth and 
^han »adj all eacent the la«t name^ one— which formed 
the citadel of the city — were built by prirate nd yiduals. 
Taxes were realised from the People panlr m cash partly 
in kind consisting of art cles produced by different 
castes and snlxastes 

K. R Qoabapco 


coReetioa is a welcome addition to Ae story literature 
of CuiaraL 

RAJ HATYA Br ChanCaf PordSoman Shah 
Printed fff the Pra ■'bandhu Printing JPorks Ahmedahed 
Oath bound Pp 373. Price Re. 1 12-0 (1937) 

Ate Chunlal Shah snth his usual facile pen presents 
in Ais norel the decline and fall of Hindu Role in 
old Gujarat The objects be wants to set fortb is that 
when a king neglects his official duties he mu«l pre- 
pare h m«elf for the worst of fates that eren in old 
times la India people know the principle that the 
subjects of a king srere justified m dnnng h m out 
when he behared in an nnk ngly fash on and carrying 
admin stration through their cho«ea represenlatiyes. 
King Ajayapal was done away snth to enforce the abore 
onnciote In three parts in th s neyel the author has 
brooeht out yanous aspects of the history ot Gujarat 
■n that period in a felicitous way 

K.M J _ 

fl) MAND-VCNT f21 M\NDABKD KPM MATA 
DA\0» rtl ItfANAS RfANDO KPlf FADE CHHE” 
(4> BRAHMACHARYYA 

These four pamhiets are all from the able pen of Dr 
Taiashankar Nandi N D (New York) N D (Berwada) 
M M S A (NY) Vlce-Pre* dent of the Academy of 
the Indian Nawrapstbic Asspwahon and form parts of a 
senes called JenniiTakash Grenthtmala, pnbl shed by 
a society ynth a snecfstiye t tie * Arogyarakshak Jnan 
pracharak Cranfhamala" and arilahle at a yery cheap 
pree from Sayarmati (Ahmedabad) The pamphlets 
are designed to prearh the natural laws n! health among 
the masses and discuss Brabmacbaiyya lo’t of appetite 

P R. Set 

TELUGU 

KARUNYAM (Eght abort *tenes) Br Kodatoti 
ganti Kutambn Rao Yum Karralwa Seri i No 1 
Price As 4 Pp 96 To be had of Yuva Karyidayem, 
Parapet TerudL 

Mr Kntnmba Rao wonld hare done weB had he 
been snore reali'tic in the choice of his material for lhe«e 
toe ety stones 


rSUfARAXX 

SHRAVANI MELA By r/fnaaiiimJhrr /aibi 
Printed oj fSe Yirnjora fVuifiTie Press Ahmedabad 
Pub! hfd br Veins X. Co Bomhttr Cfoth Bomd 
Pp 233 Piice Re J.8-0 (1937) muifrased corer 
^hrarani JWa (a fs r it the month of Shnmn) 
Is the ♦ lie of the la«t of fifiecn atones fo ind m th s 
wk Th» atorr reminds one of the annual Sipi fat 
held Pear S mla, where joneJe ms’dens and youths 
***r™We in the r hundreds, dance the r jimelc danee*. 
make pnrehases and al«o erranee (marnmon »1) malehea. 

’’ ^b ef Ti« sors AmW 

and Ueyn are graph e sind and annealine The oiher 
atones are wniten tlv, or, an eouiBy h eh Wl Th* 
first story for in*t»nee den cts the Snnermoet de* re ef 
Old men of the older generition who con«i<hT iher 
I fe wt.fed unless ther see ih.ir grandsop (ton's a"ii» 
plarnne in ther lap and in dep ef ng jt, the author naints 
^e 1 ght and shade in the dome*t c 1 fe of the m ddlc class 
flmda hon»eholdcr with an nnemng brush, fbe whole 


aRf^-fVTWiTw^dijrrerirrnsn' dV'i'* /•trr/fartirrfailhTTr 
Yuio XorrnfuTo Senes No 3 Pd 91 Price As 4 
Can be had of Tuva Karyalavam, Potfiapef Tenali 

Mr VenkrtachaTJjia’s oJaee is rerv h ch amnne the 
store wr ters m Telnsfn But the subieet matter of the 
stones in the present hook does in no way record the 
pa«r reflect the pre*ent or rereal the future of the 
soc ely we IWe in 

R S Bhajudwi' 
BOOKS RECEnTD 

ruTOF TO Tfrr alt tndta EVTimmov o? 
ARTS AND INDUSTHfES LAHORE Pp 63+5 plates 
Price Annas eteot 

PROFF'5e;OR*S PAROXYSM By MahanJad, 
^nrmn A , rthi. Puhl sh*d br the C S P P Godnrarr 
distnet Copies ovedlahte from 31 S Hurthi hedarrCs 
tone Cocertada Pp 33 Prtce onnas ftco 

A short drama den ctmg the struggle of a cultured 
young BUI trying to lire upto his best traditions. 



JAGADISII aiANDKA BOSC 

By RABINDRANATII TAGORE 


\\ncv jouthful Jngadi'h chandra the unVnown 
cntjiusm«t first set out along the arcluom roa I 
to fame beset as it was with wcan*omc obs 
tadc* at c%cry step I proclaimed both in pro^c 
and verse my unqucncliaWc faith m his cxcnlual 
attainment In this day of beren\croent I 
ha^o not the same strength of \oicc to paj 
tribute to his resplendent memory For it is 
but a short while ago that the call nl«o came to 
me to voyage to the same unknown bourne 
I was fated to return but my body and mind 
are still clouded by its mists an 1 I feel ns if 
mj friend who has gone before has left for 
me his invitation to follow At any rate I 
cannot haie long to bear the sorrow of our 
separation 

The sorrow is not mine alone but is shared 
by the whole country And yet it is not as 
though his pursuit in the realm of Science was 
abandoned unfinished — of its results the world 
is not deprived by his lea\ ing it il at which is 
unfading immortal in his achievement remains 
to 119 Ills absence in the flesh but makes the 
gains of his spirit more vmd — the truths 
revealed by his work arc a bequest that 
will become more fully ours For me personal 
ly there remains the consolation that what 
friendship urged I was enabled to do what 
further was in my power to give as poet 
I offered when that power was at its height 
and my salutation to his genius remains en 
shrined in my poems 

Science and literature occupy different 
apartments in the edifice of culture but there 
are connecting pa«9age8 through which offerings 
may be exchanged and of these Jagadish made 
constant use wherefore it became possble for 
the Scientist and the Poet to be in close com 
mumon Science it is true had but little room 
in my work — none the less it occupied a large 
space in my thoughts and the same was the 
case with Jagadish m regard to literature & 
the windows of the minds of both of os were 
ever open for an interchange of atmosphere 
And another thing that brought us together was 
the love of our motherland 

Life 1 es invisible in some hidden recess in 
the depths of matter The hope that llie 
rcearchcs of Jagad sh would some day place 
this truth on a scientific foundation intoxicated 
me with joyful anticipations, for I bad from 


cl tldhood been familiar with tl e teaching of our 
Rtsht AH tliese whicii are the process of 
creation flow from and arc vibrant with Life 
Of flat aJ] pcnflding vibration Science was be 
coming more and more cogni'ant but :t had not 
been able to gather into its storchou'C of facts 
any proofs of its identity with Life So when 
tic erpenments of Jagadi*h began to di«clo»e 
the life like re*pon«ce of matter I felt that the 
day of the recognition of this truth by Science 
could not be far distant 

Then Jngndi«h brought the re«ourec8 of his 
laboratory to bear on the vegetable world 
where though the cxirtcnce of life was not in 
doubt a difference of kind had been taken for 
granted Exquisite was the delicacy of the 
apparatus evolved by the genius of (he SfB«(cr. 
— apparatus that proved its no less wonderful 
power to probe the secrets of vegetable hU 
and our explorer awaited with infinite paticnee 
tl e mcs«ages of the similarity with animal life 
of Us working* as they came to be yielded up 
I had not the scientilic equipment to follow 
his conclusions in detail and my untutored 
imagination may have leaped beyond the infer 
enccs warranted by the facts still I beligve 
my unbounded enthusia»m afforded my fnend 
real delight though perhaps not unmixcd with 
a qmiiical amusement Competent appraisers 
among«t his vioitors were rare m tho^e days 
and the stimulating breeze of my unstinted 
wonderment may have been of help to speed 
the barque of his endeavour on its way Aly 
unfallenng belief m Jagadi*h s success added 
strength I am sure to his own conviction as 
to the reality of the goal of his quert 

So far for the first chapter In the next, our 
professor accompanied by his worthy helpmate, 
went off On an expedition over tbe seas to 
announce the truths he had gathered and offer 
them to the scrutiny of expert cntici'm Then 
was my mind filled with a rapturous foretaste 
of the glory that awaited cur motherland m 
the appreciation of the genius of her gifted son 
m foreign lands And as acute was my distress 
when I ieamt that money difficulties were stand 
ing in the way of Jagadisli’s expected victory 
for had I not my own bitter experience of how 
sadly achievement could be frustrated by mere 
lack of material resources ? For that very 
reason my own means, at the time, did sot 
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permit of my coming to his aid personally «o 
I had to cast our burden on a fnend — a wonder 
ful friend nho«e noble unostentatious gcnero«it} 
I ha\e the mclancholj plea«urc here to make 
public 

This fnend was the late Maharaja of 
Tippcra Radhakishore Manikja and the deep 
affection and high regard which he happened to 
coneene for me has remained a mj'tenous 
mar\cl throughout mj life At that juncture 
the nodding of his son nas about to be cele 
brated in nght rojal sljlc t «cucd the oppor 
tunitj to tell him that I nas 'uppiicant for a 
fa\our \\orthj of the occasion He ®miled 
nlien I «ct forth the nature of mj request 1 
do not know eaid he nor am I competent 
to judge of the nork of Jagadisli Bo«e But 
to jou I can rcfu«c nothing and I am not 
concerned to inquire nhat >ou nil] do with roj 

5 :ift mth wl ich he handed me a cl eque for 
Is 15000 That gift I dedicated to pa\c the 
naj for the triumphal march of mj friend and 
this I deem a fit occasion for placing the credit 
avhcrc it is due 

Thereafter as cacrjbod^ knows Jagndi«h 
caraod his on*n waa to um\cr<al recognition 
Ills European reputation attracted the attention 
of n 1 igh Go\cmmcnt Official who«e m 
flucnec enabled him to extend his ro«carche8 into 
tl 0 flora of dtfTcrcnl localities till at length his 
promng fame made it practicable for the 
splendidly equipped Bo^c Institute to be found 
cd near his home 


Thus was the apparent!) impossible 
made po««ible bj «bcer dint of his keen insight, 
bis unwearied perseverance his indomitable 
courage It n as I thmk the first time in India 
that 0 'olitarj worker was able to draw from 
the coffers of the Government os well a« from 
ius own wealthy countrj men 'ueh large con 
tnbution« to help on his work Once Jogadi'h 
chandra over «tepped the penod of initial string 
cnej the goddess Lak«hmi came forward with 
abundant favours and gave up for him her 
u ual fickleness 

In the daj of his ®ucee®3 Jigadi’h gamed 
an invaluable encrgi cr and helper in Sister 
Ivnedita and m anj record of Jus lifes work 
her name mu t be given a place of honour 
Tliencefornard his renown spread all over the 
world overcoming every oh taclc 

Thai was for me the time when cruel in 
clemencies bo'ct raj own field of work as I 
struggled on tlirougl) sun«hine and stonn 
labouring wuth my embankments of claj that 
kept mcltiDg awa> one after another Thus 
immersed and drifted apart from kith and kin 
and fnend« 1 was unable to follow the later 
development of Jogadi«h chandra s researches 
and «o it Wcomes me not todav to attempt to 
cinbcUi«h with ro> feeble tc«timon) the acclama 
tions of the world at large 

tAuihfimtd trensJtttim bf SurrnJrimetb rct^orr e/ 
tA« P«ti t talk la Ike tiuJffiti at Santnnktien on rrcnim; 
tha nrtrj of dcaih o/ Je^diib ChmJ a Bate.] 


■VrOME> AS PEACE TEACHERS 

By KEDARNATH DAS-GUPTA 
General Secre/ary of thf World FeUovskxp of Faxths 

R iiATOTB may be the outcome of negotiations war If another world war come — may God 
for worll peace one Ring is certain that we forbid it — ^it will complctclj dc«troy cmliiation 
nu«t find a different mctl «>d for tl e reahralion m a few dav a with modem scientific armaments , 
of peace and happme«8 Men in lie pa^l anl but still there is a raj of hope to keep tic 
the prc<cnl failed to keep war out of the world world out of war 

Our lope now lies with tic new generation and The wars m the pa«t were all creations of 
womm tnen women bad no rc«ponMbi!itj in starting 

Millions of men were kil!e»l anl billion* of tlcm Whj not tlcn let tic women have a 
monev were wasted m tl c In*! world war from greater share in the manacement of the public 
which we have not jet recovered, thou«and* affairs in the world todaj ? Thej msnag" their 
MT being munleretl at t! is verv moment in the homes well and I beheve thej can govern the 
Ijvjl and the \\ e«t Jet almo*! all Governmenta world as well Men failed in their allocated 
of the woRd arc prepanag for a still greater task, but women succc^ed m theirs. 
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Tho Census report of tho population ihovs 
that there are more women tnan men m tlie 
world It IS the law of democracy that the 
majority should rule l^lany men of thought 
bold the view Uiat women arc superior to men 
in the povver of tho heart The man of intellect 
can he a villaio, hut he nho has a good heart 
can never harm anybody In stotisties of 
murder eases we find that tho number of women 
murderers 18 very small U omen are bam with 
protective instincts — mother to protect their 
children A wife is called the ' better half of 
man ' — the supreme ruler of tho homestead 

In 35 years of my public life, I have come 
into close contact with several great women 
leaders, who were all members of our organi 
ration. Among them were tho great social 
worker, the late Jane Adams, who was the 
President of our World Fellowship of Faiths, 
tho late I)r Anmc Besant, Poetess Sorojim 
Naidu of India, the Hcv Doctor Maude Royden 
of England, the world-famous English Actress, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, Mrs Irasklm D 
Itooscvelt of U S A and the famous Educa 
tionist, Dr Maria Montcssori They are all as 
great in their particular sphere of eetioo as any 
man of tbeir time 

1 am very happy that the World Fellowship 
of Faiths has elected a woman as its Inter- 
national Director, Mr Clarence Casque, of Los 
Angeles. London and Pans, who has brought 
new bpt to our great movement 

The most excellent book Women j» IForM 
Hutary, wnllen by Miss E M White, of 
London, tells us the stones of the great deeds 
of the eminent women of many races, creeds 
and countnes I learned from this book the 
position of the women, past and present I 
recommend eveiyone to read this admirable 
book 

la our Hindu mythology we find that when 
there were wars between Gods and demons, the 
Gods invoked the Mother Goddess to save the 
world from destruction She incarnated as 
Durga, Kali, destroyed the evils and established 
the Kingdom of Righteousness Women are 
made m the pattern of the Mother of the 
Universe — ^they should have no enemies Among 
the peace workers today there are more women 
than men I believe more than ever before that 
if women take the lead in world affairs th^ 
can make the ideal of peace real In 20 years’ 
time a new generation could be brought up by 


them, who would know that war is a crime 
against humaruty. Until 7 or 8 years of age 
a child docs not come much mto contact with 
men, Durmg this impressive age a mother can 
help to build its character any way sbe likes, 
which IS not so easily done m later years when 
the character is more or Jess formed. The clay 
when soft con be moulded mto any form 

If you let a child play wnth a toy gun his 
iBchcation will he to ^11 If you tell a 
Christian child that his Saviour was killed by 
the Jews, naturally he will hate the Jews If 
you teach children to love all people as them- 
selves, naturally they will grow with that 
consciousness Many great men in the world’s 
history were made what they were by the in- 
fluence of their Mother 

The world is spending millions m scientific 
training for war Can Peace he obtained with- 
out any scientific training 7 I therefore wish to 
put before the public, the idea of starting an 
cxpcnmcntal sucntifie training college for 
women to educate children for world peace 
Just as women learn music, dancing, aeliog, 
pauiUng, cooking, sewing and other professions 
as their accomplishments, they should al*o learn 
how to educate children scientifically for world 
peace Diplomas and badges should be given 
to them for such accomplishments, wlueh will 
mcrcase tbcir value m the public eye 

1 hope ID the near future every uomon trflf 
he a peoce teacher and then the world will be a 
belter place for heroes to hve m. I therefore 
put the following Resolution before the sixth 
International hlontesson Congress at Copen- 
hagen 

B# •! Jvsolted tlitl ibe Suth latenuUonal Manteuoil 
CoDsrcM, utemsled la Copeobagen, ncpsunead tbac, 
SUduns Dr Muti Mooleucn rtuUiali «peci«l 
tp train Slolhen tad Women Teai^era to gifo peaca 
cducaiion lo children aad thil ahe be requeated to take 
tbe uuliatiee m auch a movement, and lo be empowered 
lo foraiaUta and direct tie prognunme and to work out 
auch detaila by ibe appo ntment ol Comnutteea or other- 
wiae aa ahe may deem wiae for ita aucceaa. 

(It w(g uauumouily adopted with great eothuaiaam) 

Dr Maria Montcssori observed that the plan 
was very practicable, and she agreed to prepare 
a course of tea lectures on the subject The 
World Fellow«hip of Faiths proposes to hold an 
tnqicnmeiital class next summer in London to 
tram Women Teachers to educate children for 
World Peace 


THE PROPOSED A3IENDMENT OF THE RESER>T: BANK ACT 

B\ Al^IAR KRISHNA GH05E 


The Go\ eminent of India, on the recommenda 
tion of the Central Board of the Re-^i^e Bank 
rof India propose to ^lo^e at the forthcoming 
<=ees3on of the Central Legislative Assemblj an 
amendment of the Resene Bank of India Act m 
order to limit the holding of shares of the Bank 
to a ma\imum of 200 At present a share 
holder may hold any number of shares but his 
■voting capaeitj is restricted to 10 votes only 
one vote being awarded for 5 «hares The 
reason for tlu« amendment so soon after the 
•passage of the Act is that there is a growing 
tendency towards a maldistribution of the share 
capital of the Bank as onginally allotted and 
the proposed amendment is a measure designed 
to correct it 

It will seem not a little remarkable that in 
■December when the Bill was on the 

Legislative anvil, Mr S C Mitra proposed 
this very amendment But on that occasion 
•unlike the present one, the proposal was from 
the Opposition, Sir George Schuster on behalf 
of the Gov emment strongly oppo«ed the amend 
ment which was finsDj defeated bj a margin 
of one vote The arguments for allowing free 
■transfers of the shares that were u«ed by the 
Opposition then are being u«ed b> the Govern 
ment now for thej believe that shares have 
■been tending to concentrate in the hands of a 
few rich capitalists and that elready more than 
13 per cent of the votes have been ‘ frozen’ 
The po««ibilitj of undesirable results ati'ing out 
of free transfers of "hares from one area to 
another mu«t have been present in the minds of 
both the Joint Committee on the Reserve Bank 
Till and Sir George Schu«ter Tlie Joint Com 
mittec hid considered the idea but had eon 
eluded that the advantages of free marketability 
■were «o great that transfers from one register 
to another should be freelj allowed The 
*Con)mittce had confidentlj hoped that the eon 
■tingcncv of one or other register being denuded 
^ 1 ? number of votes was cxtremelj 

unukclv to nn«e, as original holders would hold 
® "locked up" mveslment 
Uotii the Committee and Sir George Schuster, 
however agreed that should one register aecu 
mulafc shar^ heavalj while another register 
was wing denuded the “Government 'hould 
consider bnngmg in special legislation in order 
to prevent the thing going too far ’ 

H 


During the short time that the Reserve 
Bank has ^en m existence its shares hav e been 
on a substantial premium in the stock markets 
and they have raostl> gravitated from registers 
m other centres to Bombay which owns about 
55 000 more shares than were originally allotted 
to Its register It is hkelj that the high 
premium on Reserve Bank 'hares has been to 
some extent responsible for the upsetting of the 
Governments expectation that they would be 
regarded as ‘ locked-up ’ investments by the 
original holders It is reported that nearly 
20% of the Reserve Bank shares have been held 
by practicallj all the exchange banks m India 
through their nominees and it has been feared 
that another 30 or 40 per cent roaj be thus 
cornered their voting power being put into 
what a fnend described as ' cold “torage ” 
Apprehension has al«o been expressed that ' a 
few interested persons either in India or abroad, 
ma> get control of the Reserve Bank voting 
power," if nothing is done to have the shares 
distributed fairly evenly throughout the countrj 

If the proposed amendment be earned into 
effect — ^whether it will succeed in making a 
rough socialization of the Reserve Bank will be 
considered later it will involve a great fall m 
the market value of the shares The free market 
will be no more and banks will be reluctant to 
take the nsk of lending again't the security of 
the 'hares for thej will be no longer able to 
transfer the shares to them'elves but wiH have 
to depend upon an unstable market for reali- 
zation of their dues it will therefore be 
natural for them to demand larger margins and 
higher interests Re'ene Bank 'hares will lose 
much of their investment value and there is 
grave doubt that the pro'pect of a moderate 
dividend and franchise will suffice to 'atisfj a 
middle class investor in invetmg m Reserve 
Bank 'hares 

^ere is no doubt that the compul'ory 
denudation of banks and other institutions 
holding large blocks of Reserve Bank shares 
will result m some increase in the voting 
'trength of the shareholders As «oon as thc'e 
shares 'ha)] have been on the market, the 
premium on the shares will decrease This will 
force manv of the lcs«cr holders either to sell 
out at the first opportunitj or to hold on to 
their shares, without going to burden them- 
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selves with an investment of fluctuating value 
In the circumstances, the only class of persons 
■who will be anxious to hold them will most 
probably be that which will purchase them with 
the object of getting as many ^otes as possible 
out of them — i e , the desigmng capitalists who 
aim at dictating the policy of the Reserve Bank 
and of whom formerly the Nationahsl Opposi 
tion in the Central Assembly and now the 
Government of India them«ehea stand m fear 
The capitalist will find little difficulty m di* 
tnbutmg his shares among people within his 
control and under his management thus in 
creasing his own \obng power and because he 
is allowed to transfer his lotes at elections of 
Members of the Local Boards also increasing 
the chances of getting a certain number of hu 
own nominees in the Local Boards Thus he 
can work his way up to the Central Board 
There is nothing in the Re'erve Bsnk Act to 
prevent him from reporting to these tactics In 
fact the possibility of such a thing happcnin 
had been pointed out in the Central Lcgislatne 
Asscmblj by Mr 8 C Mitra in proposing h « 
nmendment It was for Sir George Schuster to 
point out that though m tl e Act there was a 
CIau«e (Clause 56 of the Act) to prcicnt anv 
man from influencing nominal holders of shares 
to cxercrto aotes at his discretion it would 
" actutllr he ineSeetiTe for (be purpete el ptereni eg 
a neh man aeifu r ng t teae&el^ lOtereM <a (be«e obarrt. 

Tl etefore I feel tbit te pan (h • tmeBiioeni « II 
bsve ne prteucal cSrel 1 f««I ib«t >t will 

not «eh eve lu objeci but It « II tertaielr ecbleve e 
▼ery ter oiis d oadvaoiage n loteifer ng w ih the tree 
siarkeuh lily in ibrre tfaare*." 

It Will be noticed that the proposed amend 
mcnt, imohing as it doc« interfcrtncc itiUi free 
marketabilitj in the Reoerve Bank shares seeks 


to create an innovation in the fundamental 
principles underlying the creation of the Reserve- 
Bank as a shareholders’ Bank as distinct from, 
a State Bank There is a belief in certain 
quarters that Reserve Bank shares were not 
floated at all wath the intention of giaing a 
form of inaestment to the public m India, but 
mainly and principally onl> with a view to 
enable them to exerci«e their franchise m the 
affairs of the Re«en e Bank That it should be 
Eo no one will denj But that the'e shares 
were al«o intended to be a form of profitable 
invertment will be clear from the following 
extract from the speech of Sir George Schuster 
on this very amendment 

“XCc have designed ih a whole heme in order to 
create a free market m these aharea I again pot 

It to my Honourable fr ends (the Oppoa t on) that ttiey 
vr U not ach ere their object by pa» ng this amendneQ^ 
but they will completely wreck what ■> one e/ the rncin 
/eoriirei of out present scheme n ely the creation et 
a free matkci in these shares" 

Tito amendment therefore propo«e8 a vitv! 
departure in principle 

To conclude it would seem that if the 
object of tl c amendment is rocrel> to thaw 
the fforen votes it may succeed to on extent, 
but if there is anv intention of a roughlv 
equitable diMnbutien of the voting strength 
within the country, the measure will be quite 
reavonaWy loc/Ieetual The designing capitalist 
who wonts te have a voice in tho working of 
the Reserving Bank will not only have the 
same opportunities as before but he is likely 
to be pre«eDted witli /re«h opportunities to carry- 
out Ins plan The advantage of havang morc- 
votes on the Register at the expcnic of a frcc- 
matkcl and free voting is to me a doubtful one 



THE ROYAL VETO IN THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

By PaoF DHIREIJDRA NATH SEN, \ia , ph d 


I HAVE follovicd With considerable interest what 
anight be de=ciibed as a bilateral controversy 
•on ‘ the royal veto in the new Indian constitu 
tion ” to which the parties are two professors— 
one engaged at Luclnow Univernty and the 
•other from Fandpur Rajendra College m 
Bengal The initiative came from Luidcnow — 
Dr Nandalal Chatterjee Fandpur opened 
fire in replj — Profe=«or Biraalendu Dhar 
Boiled donu the controversj maj be said to 
2nvc centred round the«e three points, namely, 
(1) whether an “ innovation ” has been made in 
«thc Government of India Act, 1935, m regard to 
•the mode and manner of the exercise of the 
■"rojal veto", (2) whether the Iving can veto 
any Dominion legislation and (3) whether the 
IS competent to npproie or disapprove of 
•a Dominion Ian in direct opposition to the 
•advice tendered bv the British Cabinet 1 
mu^t 8a> at once that the questions canva® cd 
mai be examined from constitutional as well 
as legal a«pccts I am afraid, honever, that 
there has been a mea«ure of confusion with 
regard to the issues m the writings and comments 
oi both these careful students of the subject. 
'What IS legal is not ncce«sarily con«titutional, 
what IS constitutional is not necesaanly legal 
It IS, as thc> «ay, the “ fiction ” of Eogli«h law 
It IS not to be suppo'cd, however, that the legal 
formula docs nlnajs or generally conflict with 
the constitutional rule Sometimes conflicts do 
nn«e Icavung us in a state of " legalized 
an-irrAj,” nna’ fhai is wAj Mr ja'>Uce Evaii 
lias m a recent worh, The King and His 
Dominion Goicmors, put in a fervent plea 
for formulating constitutional understandings 
into the rules of po«iti\e law 

So far as the firet point is concerned, the 
parties to the controversj have not apparently 
taken note of the difTcrcnce in phraseology u«ed 
m the two Act® — the Government of India Act 
and the Government of India Act of 1935 
For evamplc reference is made in the repealed 
■'t'Uute to Ills Majesty tn Cotmcil [ss 69 jl) 
and K (111 while in the new Act power is given 
to Ills Majesty to di'allon nny Indian legis- 
lation, Federal or Provincial, a® the case may 
oe 32 (3) and 77} Legally and con«titu- 
tionallv , till® IS an “ innovation ” of far-reaching 
importance, for in Ibis rc®pcct direct relations 


have been sou^t to be established between 
His Majesty and the authorities in India, and 
at lca«t m theory, if not m actual fact, the 
power of the executive Gov emment in the 
United Kingdom under the old Act to veto 
or disallow Indian legi«lation is eliminated 
Tins follows al«o from the provisions m the new 
Act with re'pect to the cDn«titution of the 
Federal legislature as well as of the Provincial 
lcgi®laturcs (''s 18(1) and 6IJ Hw Majesty 
IS at prc«ent part of the Indian legislatures 
repre ented m the provinces by the Governor 
and at the Centre by the Governor-General 
His Majesty had no place in the Indian legis- 
lature® under the repealed statute, the Central 
legislature coasi«ting of the Governor-General 
and two chambers and the legislature in the 
provinces being uni-cameral with no place even 
for (he Governor {ss 63 and 72(a)(1)] It 
IS thus clear that a higher legal and con titu- 
tional status has been accorded to the Indian 
legi«lature under the pre«ezit Act to bring them 
perhaps in line with the legislatures in the 
Dominions 

There seems to be another confu-ion, and 
it has an®cn from a failure to di®tingm®h 
between prerogative rights and stotufory poiccrs 
The powers of His Majesty in Colonial or His 
Majeotj m the matter of di=allowance of Acts 
contemplated in the two Acts which have pro- 
voked the controversy are statutory, and it is 
not proper to use the expression prerogative in 
respect of tfie«c powers The Cfown% power to 
veto legislation m any part of the Empire 
cxi«ts h> common law unless specifically dcs- 
Irojed or repealed by a competent legislature 
In this connection attention may be drawn to 
A«omcy.(7encral v De Keyser's Royal Hotel 
Ltd, wluch IS a leading ca«c on the ®cope 
of the prerogativ c in modem time® It was 
held IQ that ca«e that the prerogative to take 
the lands of a subject in ca®e of emergency in 
time of war without compen®ation had been 
£Uper®eded for the tune being by the statute 
and that the Crown was not in any event 
entitled to act under (he prerogative By the 
1919 Act Hts Majesty tn Covncil alone was 
given power to di®vllow Indian legislation thus 
leaving His Majesty 6b«olute]y free nl«o to veto 
any Indian legi«latton, Central or Provincial, 
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in exercise of iis prerogative power up<ni the 
doctrine enunciated in the ca'C referred to 
above That power was left undisturbed 

The question may arise as to whether or 
not the provisions made in the 1935 Act with 
regard to the disallowance of Acta are in dero- 
gation of, or in addition to, the prerogative 
powers of the Crown to veto legislation I 
shall not argue that point at this stage, suffice 
it to note in passing howcier, that where the 
statutory pouer restricts the prerogatwe pouer 
and does not merely put it into statutory form 
in identical terms, the prerogative must be 
exercised subject to the restrictions imposed by 
the statutory power and that in approaching the 
issue m a proper perspecti\o the Crown’s pte 
rogalive to veto legislation should in the matter 
of Indian legislation be read with the proMsions 
in the Goxemment of India Act, 1935 

There is a third confusion The wnters, 
for instance, seem to have confused the power 
to reserve Bills with the pokier to dtsalhw Acts 
To veto completed legislation is extremely 
offcn«i\e it 13 more derogatory than the reset 
vfttion of Bills Reservation may again be of 
two kinds — compuhory and discretionary Both 
reservation and disallowance are provided for 
in the new India Act Dr Cliatterjee is com 
pletely in error lo suggesting that the Act 
confers upon Hvs Majesty poncr to disallow 
Indian Acts even after a year In tins Te«pcct 
my sympathy and support are entirely on the 
Bide of Profe««or Dhar of Rajendra College 
For the law is clear on the point Section 77 
lays down 

Any Act tftratcil to by tb« Corrrnor or ib« 
Gorrinor Grn<ril Riay be d tallowed by tUs Mojctiy 
twelre months from the date of the s««enl and 
wliete any Act it so d sallowed ihe Governs thill forth 
with make the disallowance known by pub! c notification 
and as from the date of the notification the Act shall 
become void" 

The same procedure applies muialu mut- 
andis to Federal legislation as contemplated 
in Section 32 It must be noted that ' triffcm 
o year” has nothing to do tilth any prero- 
gative right that might still belong to the Crown 
upon a strict construction ol* tlio statute and' 
t)io common latv — ^a point which, ns I have 
alrcadj 'aid, it is not intended to cover in this 
article One other point of dilTerence must be 
borne in mind It was incumbent upon the 
Governor General under the repealed statute lo 
send to the Secretary of State an authentic copy 
of an Act as'cntcd to by him, and /Its Jlfo^csfy 
in Council could of any time signify hia dis- 
allowance of the Act In the new Act the 
Secretary of State has been eliminated, l/u 
Ufajcsty tn Counai has been eliminated and a 


tune limit (witktn twelve months) has been 

fixed 

As regards the second point, without going 
into the historical origin of the power of dis- 
allowance it may be stated that for many years 
now it has found a statutory expression in most 
of the Dominion constitutions from which it 
follows that if that power is to be exercised it 
13 to be regulated and controlled solely by the 
Statutory provisions whatever might have been 
the prerogative in the past (Sec 58 of the- 
New Zealand Act, 1852, s 50 of the Bnti'h 
North America Act, 1867, s 59 of the Common- 
wealth of Australia Act, 1900, and s 65 of the 
Union of South Africa Act 1909) 'Ihe New" 
Zealand and North America Acts being earlier 
statutes the power to disallow was reserved to 
Uie King m Council That power could be 
exercised within a period of two years from the 
receipt of the Act from the Dominion Governor- 
General In the Australian and South African 
statutes the period prescribed is one year after 
the assent of the Governor-General has been 
given, and the power to disallow was conferred 
on the Queen and not on the Queen in Counal, 
It should also be noted that the«e provisions 
were not to apply to the States or the Provinces 
as such 

The In«h Free State Act, which has in 
recent years been substantially modified, con- 
tained no provi'ion for disallowance The pre- 
rogative and not the statutory power rules 
Newfoundland in this regard inasmuch as the 
constitution is based on Letters Patent and not 
on Statute “ In fact," as the Con/crcnco oo 
Dominion Legielation etc , 1929, reports “ tlie 
power of di'ailowance has not been exercised in 
relation to Canadian legislation since 1873 or to 
New Zealand legislation since 1867, it has never 
been exercised in relation to legi«lation pas'cd 
by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth of 
Australia or the Union of South Africa " In 
law Uiercfore the statutory power to di'allow 
docs not CXI t 'o far ns the Iri«h Free State is 
roneemed Tint power m relation to South 
Africa bos been destroyed by the Status of the 
Union Act, 1934 [s 11 (2)) It has further 
been afTccled by the RoyaF Executive Functions- 
and Seals Art of the same year (s 0) It is 
not correct to sny that the King is competent 
in strict legal theory to veto completed legis- 
lation in nil the Dominions For some Dotni- 
nions such as Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand the power exists, m the In«h Freo 
State and South Africa it docs not I\^etlicr 
His Majesty would in certain circumstances 
exercise the power where it exists is not a 
question of law but of policy’, but it may bo 
inferred from the conventions long since estab-. 
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listed that he 'would not in\oke it even ■where 
he had that pouer 

So far as the third point is concerned, the 
issue IS not free from difficulty Of cour«e it is 
stated m the report of the Conference referred 
to abo>e {CMD 3479) that 

“it 13 the right of the GoTcmment of each Damnion lo 
advi‘ie the Cioym in all matters telatiBg to its toro affairs 
and that consequently it ssould not be in accordance 
valh constitutional practice for adnee to be tendered lo 
His Majesty by His Majesty’s Goreminent in the United 
Kingdom in any matter appertaining to the affairs of ihe 
Dominion against the view of the Gorernmeai of that 
Dominion “ 

But that report has no binding effect m 
law The question should be examined in the 
light of the Statute of Westminster or any sub- 
sequent Dominion legislation 

By the IVestratnster Statute the ColomaJ 
Laws Validity Act of 1865 has been repealed 
and the Parhament of a Dominion has been 
gi\cn po^er not only to destroy or affect the 
common law of England but also the provisions 
of any easting or future Act of Parliament of 
the United Kingdom or anj order, rule or 
regulation made under any such Act in «o far 
as the same is part of the law oj the Domtmon 
(s 2) It remains an open question whether a 
ro\i«ion which forms part not only of a law 
ut of 0 treaty becomes by operation of this 
pro\i«ion subject to repeal by a Dominion It 
seems to be clear aLo that arrangements or 
amcements entered into bj the United lUngdom 
which are not part oJ the law of the Dominion 
cannot be affected by the Dominion concerned 
Again Parliament of a Dominion has been given 
full power to make laws having extra temtonal 
operation (s 3) This ma> gn e n«e to a wide- 
spread conflict of Ians in the entice _Bntieh 
Commonncaltli and the proper interpretation of 
the proMuon remains for the competent Courts 
'to determine Tv\o divergent laws havnng 
extra-tcmtonal operation maj , for in«tance, be 
enacted bj the United Kingdom Parliament and 


a Dominion Parliament Will His hlajesty’s 
subject in a Dominion while abroad be 
governed by Bnti«h law or by His own Domi- 
mon law ? Wliere the Judicial Committee is 
still the final appellate court the judgment in 
such a conflict of laws may go against the 
Dominion upon the doctnne of the omnipotence 
of the Bnti«h Parliament WTiatev er might be 
the range and extent of powers conferred upon 
Dominion Parliaments bj the Statute of West- 
mmeter that Statute m strict law is subject to 
repeal b> Parliament Generally, however, it 
is contemplated that the King will act on the 
advice of His Dominion Ministers in relation to 
Dominion affairs m so far as the taking of such 
advuce does not encroach upon the rights ol 
the Bnti«h Parhament or affect "enously the 
King’s relations with His Government m the 
Uoifed ICmgdom Once again we are confronted 
with legal anomalies which have been de«cnbed 
as “ fictions of law ” 

Attention may howev er, be drawn to certain 
provi'Jons in the Status of the Union Act and 
the Rojal Executive Functions and Seals Act 
of South Africa The«e two Acts are a statu- 
tory recognition of the theory or the con«titu- 
tional rule that the King should act on the 
advice of His Mim«ters of the Dominion con- 
cerned It is laid down in the Status Act that 
the Executive Government of the Union m 
i^ard to anj a«pect of its domestic or external 
affair* is vc«tcd m the King, acting on the 
advice of his Mini'ters of State for the Union 
Again *ave where otherwise expressly stated o” 
necessaril> implied any reference to the King 
shall be deemed to be a reference to the King 
acting on the advice of his Ministers of State 
for the Union But reservation is made in 
respect of the.DcovisionsjifJier.tums-l^ J4 J>J^ 
and 45 of the South Afnca Act of 1909 (s 4) 
Further, Section 4 and Section 6 of the Seals 
Act are important for this purpose There al&o 
the King IS brought m direct relations with the 
MmiJers of State for the Union of ^utb Africa. 



Japanese Destruction of Cliinese 
Cultural Institutions 

Japanese aggression m China has taken 
many forms, but the dcUberatc dcstructxon of 
cultural and iiumane instUutiona and the indts- 
enmmate aerial bombing of civilian population 
centres m the present invasion consUtute the 
blackest page in the inventorj ot Japanese acts, 
■vintea Y Y Tsu, Head of the Department of 
Sociology, St John's University, Shanghai, in 
the Sino-japane«e conflict mimber of Th6 Cmna 
^Quarterly 

In the fouith ra d on Nanking, the NatiODal lUalih 
Adminjilration huJthng was made the luerl of bombiog 
and Was conpleielj' desiroysd Tb« Cenittl Univei 
koil^o ot sns was al'O compleiri/ dasuoyed In 
Canton, Chuag ilian Univecsity second largest nstiooal 
umreraitf was bombed esj deatfoyed Tuag On College 
with 111 splendid medical school at Woosuog was 
bombarded bf <)t« Japanese forces early in ihe Shanghai 
hostiliuea, on the pie ext that it harbored troops, which 
was emphatically deoied by the college auihotities 

Tho most flagrnnt example of Japanese 
"barbim«m" towards Chinese cultural in«tilu 
tions, pomlg out the WTiter is tiie destruction of 
tlie famous Nankni University of Tientsm Its 
work m economic rcsc'irch dceerves some refer- 


The Nankai Institute of Economics founded by 
Dr hrankliti L. IIo now Diiectsr of the I’oliucal AQairs 
Depatinunt of the Executive kuan lias pfayed a diNiar 
tive role in promoting research m economic and socid 
problems and in irainiog research wotierr I)* English 
puhlicalioB The Aantm Soeml and fcononuc Qoorterly, 
enjO)» a wide circulation among western academic i^rcles, 
wh 1« Its index numbers on ca«{ of living wholesale 
prices, foreign trade and foreign exchange have been 
exlvnsively used hy such organizations as Ihe League of 
Nations The t7niver«fr represents a <in«ncial ouilar 
of $3 000000 Its Library had about 2000,000 volumes, 
including one of the best and largest colieeiions i^al ng 
with social and economic cond tions in China and in 
forciM lands 

Uhen the Japanese forces gamed Control of Tienlsa, 
they mined their attention to Nanksi So thoroughly 

■was Ihe work of destruction carried out that by July 31, 
the whole University including the Library, two men s 
•dormiior es, the womens dormitory, the cbrrnicil eogincct 
ing building, llio eleetrieal eng neering hultJ ng facnlly 
residences and the Adrninislrition 11*11, was r^nced to 
a mass of charred and tweted debris kibst was once 
-the jewel among the non goveinmenlal umversilies of the 
country is ju«t a heap of ashes on the notibem plains, 
because it had the lU fate of being in the way of the 
invaders. 

Had Nankai been an isolated case u* desltoction 
Blight have been accounted toe as art accident «{ ww 
Sul Ibere was the cejieatcd aerial bombing of Central 


Uoirtfaity <1 Nanking The Chancriior, Lo Chila fun. Is 
lepoiting the destruction of the University College of 
Aria uid This was the fourth time that Japanese 

planes had bombed the UmversiCy” The great 
Chung sban University at Canton was partly destroyed 
by Japanese planes In commenting on it, Chancellur 
Chou Lu said that the University embraced three 
hundred motr of land with so other huildingi in »s 
suiroundings and that if the Japanese d d sot intend to 
bomb Chinese cultural loslJiulions, there was no reason 
why they should have subjected it to repeated bombard 


It IS evident, then, that these raids on the 
educational institutions are not accidental 
Jipsneae foicea did the same ibng in the Shanghai 
t(ar ot 1932 when they destroyed the establishment ef 
the Commercial Eress in Chapei, the leading pubhiher* 
of China together with iha famou* Far Eastern Library. 
When Japan occupied Manchuria, the hist thine she did 
was to ciote the North esUern Vmreruiy and all >osl»u 
(loos of college grade, pernuiiing only nidd and primary 
schools 10 remain In Peipiog anJ Tientsin with/n a 
week aflei she gaised control, she caused sU old school 
leztbooks Jo be wjihdrauTi and burnt, the ieaclung ef 
San Mia Principles dropped from the cucriculuu, ChiflCM 
btsiory lextbooki revised, tto 

We are forced >o the coeeJusicn that la all this 
Japes IS following a fundainenlal policy toward China 
Umely, to crush Chinese national sm. Slia dislikes iha 
Qunese univertiiiea and colleges intensely becanse she 
knows ibsl tbev ate the fouetairiheads of modern Chinese 
rensissanee She calls it enti Japanese spint 

An fsiimate of $10912,242 ue total material loss 
from the damages done to Ch ncse educational end 
euliarel insiuuiiona >n Shanghai by Japanese bombing 
and shelling up to October IS, was given in staUHics 
released by Ihe Social Aflairs Suresu of ibe Shanghai 
Ciiy Covernment 

Of the SWal amonnl §6,623,139 repreveols lease* to 
local uoiversijes end eelJeges, A219995J lo middle 
schools, §252 129 lo primary ichods and Ihe remaislng 
$1800000 10 cultural msuiuitons 


WJicro Japan Rules in China 
Tlicre may 1» people >ct believe that 
Some outsido poner bIiouW be Ruen the oppor- 
tunity to introduce " “ Paradise " in China 
Korman D IlnndncU’s article in the “War in 
China” eupplement of the Asia will di«illusion 
Ibove who may believe that Japin sJiould he 
^lloned to try to bring pro'penty to China, for 
Jnpnn docs not «ccra to have brought much 
prosperity to the Japanese rpon«orcd “ Ea't 
Hopeh Anti-Coinmuni«l Autonomous Govern- 
ment ” ■ 

This •‘Bogus Easl Hopeh Hegmitf," as ihe Chinese 
WimU pmw us to label n consists ol twenljtwn 
nainlries, all but si* localed is the to-called “demililarted 
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lone " north of Pejpmg and Tients.n and south of the 
Great 'Wall Its population is 'rariously estimated at 
from four to six nulbons •with the fonnir figure appearing 
more dependable As to the actual power in this region, 
Albert T Ln had the following to say in March of this 
year “ Ihere is at present at least one Japanese adnser 
m erery hsien (country) in East Hopeh, who wields 
greater power than the magistrate and interferes ■with 
practically all the matters of the magistracy In 
Tungchow (capital of the regime), there is a host of 
Japanese adnsers who constitute the real admimstntire 
power behind the puppet regime " 

Banditry has increased in this autonomous 
region in the pa=t ferv j ears 

Armed sold ers under the leadership of Shih Yu san 
and liu Kuei t ang hare roamed through the region and 
hare extended their wanderings southward into interior 
Chinese pronnee^ blore than once Liu has operated 
coulhward through Hopeh Province and into the 
neighbouring provinces of Honan and Shantung plunder 
ing along provincial border regions. More than once also 
his band has been d spersed, only to have Liu himself 
return to the Japanese Concession in Tientsin to bide his 
time until funds and enconragement arrived to start him 
on his ro d of ravage once again 

Gambling and narcotic trade are openly 
encouraged in tlus area 

In East Ilopeh in every county seat and in its outlying 
districts Japanese and Korean ronin (rowdies) bsve 
opened up gamol ng houses brothels and " Foreign Com 
panics" where drugs are sold Many of them have u«ed 
the young Chinese «old them cocaine until they acquired 
the sab t or caused them by ganbhng to lake (lie family 
CMds or mined them by making thieves of them Some 
Chinese investigators have claimed that lhe<« Japanese 
and Korean toughs have been in league with Japanese 
consnlar and military officials Some of the*e 
"Foreign Companies" even bear signs that they are 
Japanese anthonaed. 

The author then notes the effects of the 
emuggling trade 

The country seats and market towns ace full of 
Japanese-made goods which are s^d cheaply because 
imported duty free The result has been the closing down 
of numerous native industries such as the paper maluog 
induvtry of Chienan County the village cloth weavers 
I Industry of Yu I’len and even the new Huabsm cotton 
mull of T'ang'sban. Shops remaining sell only Japanese 
goods Lavt year the Eiut Hopeh government set up a 
wties of customs stations of its own to collect cu^otns 
duties at the rate of one fourth of the Chinese national 
tariff Chinese claim that there is a close comeciion 
between the Japanese military and the open legalization 
of smuggling by the "puppet" gorernment 
vlond lions have become such that European and American 
importers have been openly approached by Japanese 
smugglers (ip the gui«e of legal importing firms) ofienng 
savi”°^^* Hopeh at large 

The Ea«t Hopeh Government has been 
corning on a programme of denationalization 
of the educational ejstcm . 

^me^ school textbooks have been systemati 
erily reviseA All lefeienees to Japanese aggre*. on. past, 
ali***i”’ have ^en eJiminated and also every 

aUnvien likely to make the Chinese patnoUc and loyal to 
u>eir own country Thus iH eitatioca of the party 


rmnciples of the Koomintang, or Nalionahst PmJT. 
b^ barred as have all references to the late Dr Sun 

Yat-sen an action comparable to the deletion from 

American texts of all reference to the signets of the 
Declaration of Independence All students in middle 
schools and above are required to take a compulsory 
course m Japanese and have as required reading the 
Kioenliaig Pao (loumal of the Japanese Kwantnng- 
organization) and the Ta t’ung Pao (a Slanchnnan daily). 
For the obvious purposes of restraining and drugging 
(he ideas of the young patriotic Chine«e the reading of 
the Confucian Classics and the proclamation of Confuciar 
doctrines are being encouraged — ceremony more than 
content is stresved. 

In furtheran e of this mental drugging of the Chinese, 
all skips sellisg nationalistic Chinese pnblications have 
been subjected to confiscations and closinj^ Should 
Japan extend her sway elsewhere in (^oa it is only 
logical, in fact it would he imperative that she would 
al«o extend this policy of mental doping Already reports 
have arrived from North China that, m regions newly 
occup ed by Jspane«i troop«, various units arc sent into- 
the country to tear down ^ nationalistic Chme«e posters 
and even from within the huts of the peasants all 
pictures of Dr Sun Yat sen or G^eral Chiang kai shek. 

The Accused : An International Study 
The Lttnng Age makes the follornog ertracts 
from a report I'sued bj the Howard League for 
Pena! Reform, shovnng the lot of the politically 
8««pected pcr'ons in different countries 

Acsteia — Pohee have the right to send politically 
«u<pecled persons to certain places of detention without 
trial for an uniinuied penod and all intercourse with 
the outside world u controlled by the authotiues 

Boicua* —la political eases prisoners are sometimes 
arrested and held by the pobee for several weeks without 
ina) Other ea<pecta are interned without tnal u remote 
villages 

husa Trsz Srarz — Under the Pubbe Satetf Act ir 
IS an offence in pobtical ca'w to refuse to answer 
questions put by the pobee 

CazAT EfUTAiN — A confession is not admissible in 
endence if udueed by threats or promises Cases are, 
however, known where the police have held out the hope 
of a lighter sentence as an inducement to plead guilty, 
and complaints are bometimes made of excessively long 
questioniog before a su«pected person is charged- 

CotiiAKT — Laws apply only to cases tried before the 
ordinary cnuunal conns. In ca'e* where the State Pohee 
or Secret Slate Pohee take action against politically 
»u«pecied persons without bnng ng them before the 
public prosecutor and the court their action is completely 
free from judicial control and m every way legally 
unlettered The Secret Police can keep a person in a 
ooncentmiion camp for an indefimte period 

Northoin fllZLAtm — By orders under Special Powers 
Acts refosal to answer police or examining magistrate 
or otner officer is a cnmisal offence even if answer may 
lend to iDcnminate the accused, answers to police or 
magistrates may be used as endecce of offence Persons 
may Be detain^ indefinitely 

Hcwcaut — Somitimes the third degree is used, 
especially in the case of pol tical prisoner*. 

Italy — Independently of any judicial procedure a 
special non judicial committee presided over by the 
prefect bas the right to tend a person to a place of 
detention for one to five years if be has acted (or bas 
shown utentjon to act) again<t the anthonty of the State 
so as to damage national interests. 
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Poland — Persons Vfho, in the Tiew of an atimiai^ 
Uatire authontfi may possibly endanger the Slate or the 
Government can be detained m concentration camps for 
a period of three months which can be extended in 
definitely, without any judicial control 

Soviet Russia — The law is scrupulously earned out 
according to the code in all non political charges In all 
political or (juasi political cases the political pobee are 
at Lberty to arrest any Russian citiaen without a ‘warrant 
or without indicating the charge, the arrested person may 
be held indefinitely without trial and may be tried, 
condemned, and punished in secret 

Torture, according to the report, is ‘usually spoken 
of as a slam upon the hoDor of past ages, from which 
our own IS free Yet no one who examines the etndeoce 
can doubt that the use of torture is more widespread 
today than it was hall a century ago The enl is not 
extinct but is growing ’ 

“Advtmkages oi War” 

An extract reproduced from the Uraty in our 
last issue shot's how the German child is being 
militarised through the agency of text-books 
A recent issue of the Unity published extracts 
from another such te\t book from Germany, 
Der Dcutiche Aufsatz by Oberstudienrats Dr A 
Vogeler, in Tshitn appears the following scheme 
of a paper on the ‘ Advanatges of War " 


censored, writes m the Evening Standoii 
(quoted in The Living Age) the \erj mtcrestiEt 
story of ins encounter with the Censor . 

hly personal entanglement in its cog wheels boju 
■n 19C6, when I submitted for license a Natmiy pis’ 
called Bethlehem, bcenae Was refused on the score lha 
the Holy Family must not figure m a stage play 

As regards the actual presentation of the play, thi 
ban did not make much difference A 'Beiblehenr 
Soctety’ was formed members obtained tickets and thrl 
play was performed, iheoreticatly in private, but actnaDj 
to a public, though limited m number, and expensive to 
collect This circumvention of the Censor cost me about 
fite hnndred pounds Had there been no censorship, 
there is no doubt that Cordon Craig’s beauuful production 
would have brought a handsome profit to all coneemed. 

Now what justification had the Censor for bis action? 
A lew yeara later, he licensed a play called £ager Hf”' 
in which the Holy Family appeared in the disguise of 
peasants seeking shelter for the night. When I wrote to 
ask the Cmsoc why be had giveo a license for what be 
bad refused to me, be first denied that he had done M 
euid (hen fell back on the excuse that m that play only 
one of (he Holy Family— Su Joseph— spoke. 

To that J nailed bm If I arranged in my play that 
only St Joseph spoke, would he I asked, give it a license* 
lie could not do eiberwiso than ssy Yea, and so, for the 
neat five years, my play was publicly performed with a 
ridiculous ‘EarthAngrl’ standing by Our Lady’s aide 
and saying ber words for her' 


Advantages of war 1 For the State (1) War is 
an antidote against the totieu herbs of petee, where 
laiionaheia eenda eseryibcg to sleep by overcomiug 
idealism (2) when patriotism is awakened the holy fire 
of the eothuaiasm for the Fatherland i< tet alight. <3) the 
Tictora acquire a ptedom nam position of force, of 
prestige and of influence, which is their reward, the 
-vanquished are not dishonoured if they have defended 
ihemselvea bravely, (4) peoples learn to know one 
another and to respect each other, the exchange of ideaa 
and viewpointa la faciluaied, (S) commerce seeka new 
channels, wbch often ara profitable, (6) the aria ffounsh, 
and poesy and painting particularly find eicellent 

11 For the citizen (1) War supplies ocra<ioDS 
ior the development oi talent, and without war there can 
be not so many great men in the world, 12) war gives 
the possibility of displaying virtues, (3) (he relipous 
sentiment is awakened in tbe conqueror aa well as sn she 
conquered, (4) active people amass fortunes, (3) to die 
for the Fatherland la sweet, and tbe conqueror TemenibeTS 
tho>e wlio fell in battle 

The Unify concludes 

Here la poison for tbe minds of cbldrea, gently 
-imvnulsfm't J'i./He..S''Xc«L»s^es\.rt ^ jniiwra .htsu. 

suffered more lembly from war than any other nioderu 
nation And this is only one umple among many! That 
Germany is the only country engaged in this bustnesa Is 
mot to be believed for a moment An eximinalion of text 
books in France. Italy Jugo Slavia, Polin 1. would reveal, 
-we fear, a very similar iHtualion \(blcb means that a 
whole new generation of Europeans is being reared m 
the ideas that produced the most ghastly war in humali 
bslory t 

Laiircnrc IIoti«nian’s Figlit willi tlie Crnaor 
Laurence Ilou-man xtlio had the unique 
<'ypcrience of ha\ing thirtj two of his playa 


Another of his encounters witli the Censor 
was o%cr his plajs about Queen Victoria: 

On these plays being aubmiiird le the Cessor, I wai 
lafonned ihtf the Lord Chamberlain was unable to granf 
a license for plays contaioing so sacred a charieter as 


the late Queen Vicioria. Oac* more, for gciii&g the playi 
dramaiiculy presented I had to resort la the same course 
at that whicn I adopted for Bethlehem and P<sni imJ 


Penelnes, and lecure for them a technieally private 
petformance which escaped the jurisdiction of the l»fd 
Chamberlain and ender theee aafeguardiBg conditions, 
ten of the plays were performed very successfully at the , 
Cate Thetlre for five weeks m 1935 

And now el last (thanks, presumably, to the comnioa 
•enve of (he former King Edward VIII) a bcense for 
public prrfoioiance has been granted them, and a new 
rule has been densed by the Lord Chamberlain id order 
to give the concession its proper red tape accompaniment | 
It »s now decided that one hundred years after the 
arcession of a deceased sovereigu the sarredness of h » 
or her character baa lufficiently diinmivlied to allow of 
stage presentation So on June 21, 1937, the day after 
iH ceoteaary, roy first arede representing the accession 
of Qveeu kictotia and nine or ten other plays of the 
scrim.. 

Mr Ilou'in'in concludes with the following 
remarks on ccn'orsliip • 

But is It not a strange incongruity, m our demoertue 
eyetem that a functionary of almost autocratic jKiwvr, 
and subject to no judicial appeal, is able, as effectively 
as a Boishev k government to destroy properly, impoverish 
u pUysmght and deny to the piibl c perfectly deceit 
enletttianveul, mecely on tbe basis of a ttsle tiadiiioa 
which he can alter at will as was prove I by his sub- 
arqnent pa«sfog of my two earlier plays? Is n an? 
sronder that I am out to disrrcd t a department so out-ef 
dale in its working and which I nave received aufh 
unjust treatment? 



The Duke o( U ndm an 1 h e w fe d r ng (be r t to the Emp re 
^poil«(ielda ad nm) Berl n 
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“The Dignity of Stales'* and “The 
Dignity of the Bully ” 

\^hen, after tbe last world war, the Italian 
Piulosopher Benedetto Croce made certain ob- 
servations in lus book, The Conduct of Life, on 
tbe dignity of States, he did not perhaps anli- 
cipato that the cap would fit Italy al«o But 
the present world situation reminds ua of what 
he wrote in chapter XXXV of that work Said 
he , 


The d CBirt ol Slates has a counterpart ta the dignity 
of (he huUy, who wiU yield only to a huUy ttrosser or 
lackier than he Base and cowardly likewise 

the procedures of Siatei m their deabofis with other 
Slates ibarp commands and tbe big suck for the weak 
and Ihe weaker, re<pecifulness and pobteaess for 
“Powen” of equal power, cringing Battery and boot 
bclung for the stronger' Show me a Stale wbcb, in the 
war )ust over, maintained its digeity in the cthieel tense 
of the word We had the speclaete of France a tremb- 
ling mend cant for aid from anyone in a posiuon to lend 
It, the glad hand of fellowship esteoded to savages and 
barbarians (*), Seaegslese and Indian Gurkhas galloping 
about the “fair land of France”, words of (cnuiuiie 
allurement for peoples she had in heller times, ui<aUed 
and uespised, invitations, vain ones, sent to far Nippon 
for yellow troops to defend her invaded lemiory, 
unctuous democratic manners and pions ejacnlstioiis on 
Latin tistethood,'’ for neighbouring countnes of Latin 
y otiga, consecrations to liberty, human justice, and 
democracy, for a republic farther removed . 
who could enumerate the lull list of such acts of fawning 
that in an individual euoilitly placed would have been 
regarded as morally di«gusiiog’ But the war won and 
over. It IS a different story France “wrap* herself in 
Hct dgnay" She now steps forward as the high 
admnj«!raiix of justice— ^lonsieur de Paris, one BUgbl 
umost say — toward the great people ibat is her neighboai 
rorgeiful of ccmmoii bonds of human fy InscJent. 
sarcastic, cyn cal, she now applies the high-sonndiiDg 
maxims of liberty and josiice to tbe adrjnijge of her 
k* k i!'* with la occasional descent from tbe 

h gh horse, even now howeter, as it proves convenieDi to 
eoncil ale one or another of the great powers 

Croce tbea turns bts attention on Englaod 
and Ibc United States of America on tbe one 
band and Gcrroaui on tlic other 

At the culm-nating pomt of German foRooes. at the 
miiicil DomcBl of the War we bad tbe tpcciaeln of 
Wglaad and the United Sutes— not vanquished but 
U 


deeply «haken— condescending to advances which were 
oSen of compromise and peace. And these advances’ 
They were insolently repelled by the momentary victor, 
tbe proud German Stale, which a short time afterwards 
was making advances on its own account (and what 
craven ones'), finally accepting meek as a lamb, every 
thing that was wnllen for it on a piece of paper’ 

The Itaban Philosopher concludes 

States are magnificent emmals mighty, colossal, but 
tbeir chief desue is to endure, and to escape desiructios 
they resort to any device that is avaiiable 

Effects of War on the Chinese People 

Accorfiiog to so article iq The China 
Weekly Revieto, owing to the Sino-Jopane«e 
war, the mentabt^ of Chinese people “ ha» 
undergone, for better or worse, a drastic 
^ange ” 

Toe most noticeable change is that we become very 
mililamtic in our eonceptiom We have been known to 
be great lovers of Mace bat after many d siilusionments 
we have come, at la.1, to the conclusion that peace can 
not be bad iinle*s it is supported by strong armament 
Only yesterday vre cned for the retrenchment of our 
nuliiary expeadiloies aitiu^ the reckie<s speeding in 
the allempt to build up our national defense and 
frowned upon the increasing outflow of our wealch for 
the purchase of foreign arms and munitions. But today, 
%e lament our want of fug cannon and anti aircraft guns, 
and deplore fiitterfy tfiai we have not •pest enougfi to 
prepare for cur national defen<e We even go so far as 
to poiDl a finger of condemnation at the many beautiful 
buildings >a the Civic Crsler— «ace a pride of our hearts, 
and ask each other, “ It is a great pity that these build 
mgs should be pul up at enormous eapeoses for tbe 
purfiose of decoration only and without any military 
value. And would our ualional defemse be very moch 
strengthened, if the money spent for this purpose could 
be Mved for the purchase of more airplanes and guns’" 
It IS • general contention that the story of war would be 
told d flerenily if our soldiers were as well-equipped as 
oar enemy Tbe infenonty of our war equipment has 
struck so deeply into our hearts, thit if we have our own 
way in shaping onr national financial policy we woufd 
not ,n the least bes tale to spend every cent of oar national 
revenue for mill ary pnrpo^ Or Koo s staiement in a 
speech at the Brussels Conference that "Chna r^rris 
that her rearmiag in recent years has not been more 
rapid or more extensive so that she may offer more 
effective resistance and Ie«sen the toll of suffering ruthlessly 
imposed on the Chinese people” speaks eloquently of our 
prevaiLsg seotimest. 
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As Professor Raman is a diotmguislied phy- 
sici't, his estimate of Sir J C Bose’s work as 
a physicist would have been entitled to senous 
consideration if it had been an unbiassed and 
dispassionate scientific estimate But Professor 
Raman himself knows, as other* do, tint he is 
prejudiced aganict Sir J C Bo«e IBs very 
comments, which The Staleman has cnticiscd 
show ins bias Tliorcfore it would Imsx been 
better for him if he had kept ejuict Sir J C 
Bose’s reputation can take care of itself 

As regards Sir J C Bose’s work as a 
biologist. Sir C V Raman says 

t am Ddt compelent to apeak with compttic a ilhnni; 
on his work in the field ot Biolojty But W BioUjiata 
whom I h>ve met m my travels in Anenea ami Enropa 
have been inclined to attach imporlance to ihe sensational 
claims made on hehiK of Sir Jagadis Dose'a irorl; 

Sir C V Raman a«sum%s that he can 
speak on “ work in the field of biology ” with 
some authority, though not with "complete 
authority " Why is he eo modest ? 

If he wanted the sentence follow tng hi» 
modest disclaimer of “ complete authority ” to 
be taken as a serious scientific pronouncement, 
he should have mentioned the names addresses 
and standing of the biologists whom he met and 
who are alleged to have disparaged Bose’s work, 
in order that their opinions could ^ verified 
by correspondence with them and weighed as 
against those of many world-famous biologists 
whose estimate of Dose's work has been read 
even by laymen— if of course anybody cared 
to take 80 much trouble , 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee's 
Convocation Address 

In November last Mr Shyama Prasad 
^lukherjee delivered a fine Convocation address 
at Patna He dwelt on the culture and thought 
and glory of ancient India and proce^ed to 
observe . 

Ic mtr be aslced that if luch b« been (be fTCtlom 
jjf ^ Jkwv Jjf -ojlliir* .Iteaish; •»* 

ihst <h« h«> lost her pahtial indeptajeace tnd bsi 
come a subject ralion' Would it be true to aay that 
the catholicity and univeisal sympathy which cOMnhnIcd 
so much lo the everlasting freshness of India’s anliza 
tion concealed In them the germs of her ixilit cal down 
fall’ Did they engender that olhet wortdliness -whicli 
spelt rum to the prospect of India's freedom* History 
supplies the answer D d not fndia produce Oion^ 
irupta and Samudtagupta Pratapsingh, Sivs]i ond Banjil 
Singh, m spite of Ihe pacific teachings of our oncraton* 
Did not the nameless hut illu«trioui heroes, the Indiw 
ArgoKsat!, who CTplorei ihe roysieriej of the onebmeied 
seas and spread Indian culture to the farthest Essl ptore 
that Hindu pacifism did not eliminate enterprise and 
love of adventure? Indian sages and philosophy never 
suggested that cowards and weaklings would ever lie the 
torch bearers of India s great heritage None hm the 


Ttliaet can achieve aalvaiion India's culture has not 
been responsible for India's bondage Tliat culture tram- 
planted lo the Iliinalayas and lioyon 1 has not taken the 
edge off the material spirit of Mongolisn rices 

Is It then her climate that deltnoriled the sturdy 
Aryan, Turk and Afghan in turn? Jf tins were so, how 
are we to account for the rise of (he Ifahratras and 
the Robillis the Jaths and the Silhs’ How are we to 
etplain lh« resunvetion of the Rajpttfr* How cooJd 
Ilyder All of Mysore hoi 1 hts own against ihe Mahrallai 
and the Eagftsh’ It h not the climale, il h not ihe 
cnltBre. we must aeek the cause of our downfall else 

India fell mainly because her pcop!» were at the 
mlical hour divided and disorgani-ed Her influence 
waned when the forces ol disintegrat on political and 
social, were at work H we left our nci^hbaura alone, 
we revelled fn internal strife 

He concluded by sajing • 

1 do not forget that in recent times eforta are being 
made lo meet some of our vital needs But no reforms 
of a radical cbaracier in any fiell nf activity will ever 
be pass bfe nor can India me to her fulf stature spinln 
ally and reonomieslly until and unless she takes her 
tank among the free nations of the world No mstenif 
sain no earthly possession eao ever compensate lor the 
loss of man $ liberty The eonflret of taeaU and inter 
rtts between a subieel race and the power that warns 
lo bold Jl IB It) leading urmgf » a* om as hsinry ilwlf, 
It can be solved peacefully and imieably only if the 
latter accords to tne former the same ireatmeBt as it 
demiBda from otbets in resprei of its own rights and 
pnvilegee The man who is folly frea i» 

one who lives in a country which is independent, in a 
aiaie which is democratic, in a aoeieiy where the law* 
are etpial and rrstriciions at a minimum, in an ecennmie 
tysiem in which national mtemii ire protected and the 
ciiiren baa the scope of a secure iivelihood, an assured 
comfort and full oppotiunity to nsa by tner t 

This freedom ao truly end courageously defined, is 
not ours today and until this cond lion is reached, India 
will neerr actuero me greelness or happiness, based ns 
the glonoui features of her past civilization. 

The Indisn Universities if they are to play thein 
role in the rebuild ng of a new India must not regard 
themselves ei exclusive institutions which exist apart 
from the cunenli of the country's life let them tra n 
their alumni in a worthy manner saturate them with 
the lessons of Indiaii history and tvilitation, instii into, 
them unity and reason strength and dauntlesssess, inspire' 
(hem vath skill and knowledge and teach (hem to apply 
ihemseHet devotedly and unselfishly to the service of 
their feHowmen lit the teachers of the Unverslifs 
consider it their aacred dutv to be the interpreters of 
Ind a’a henlage, the seekers of truth and knowledge and 
prove to the world that Indian scholars are second to 
done In their eSorts to serve the cause of the humanities 
and the stsences m relation to the unfettered progress 
of India and of human civilization itself 


Frontier Premier Dr, Khan Sahib on 
“ Bande Mataram ” 

(From Oar Own Conespondent) 

PESHAwaa Nov 29 

As a good deal o! misunderslamling has been created 
over iho question of "Bande Mataram*' sod “AUahO- 
Akbar" by iateresled persons In the province w ih a 
mew to discredit Dr Khan Sihib In the eyes of hn 
coreligionists, I fstemewed Dr. Khan Sahib at Kobst 
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m this connection to a'certam his views on Ac question 
Dr Khan Sahib stated that both “Bandc Matsraoi** and 
“ Allah 0 Akbar ’ at-e qu le separate slogans and canno 
be miaed with one another adding that “ Baode itfafanni* •* 
was the national anthem of the country while “ AHaH O 
Akbar " was a slogan to inspire confidence amongst the 
believers of Islam Dr Khan Sahib further stated that 
he had no objection in adopting “ Baode hfaiaram * as 
the national anthem of the country holding that th-* song 
conta ned nothing objectionable for the Muslims 

— ^The //industhon Standord*’ 


Survey of Bengal Fish Industry by 
Madras Officer 

In purMiance of the announcement made by the 
Minister m Charge of Tndustr ea and AencoltoTe Bengal, 
during the Budget se«Kin in the Bengal I e") lative 
Assembly it is understood that arrangemenis have been 
completed to undertake immediaielv a survey to explore 
the possibilities of developing the fishery indus'rv in the 
province 

The Govemraent of Madras was approached some tiine 
ago for lending the 'emces of a suitable officer f«r tie 
pirpose He will beg n his work of sursning inland 
fisheries in the prennee from the net' minth 

The Governtnenl of Bengal as a result of the proposed 
siirvey will be in a position to decide for themselves as 
regards the steps to be taken for implementing vanon* 
proposals that are Lkety to be contained «n the report to 
be submitted by the Madras Officer 

Perhaps the «ea board of Bengal is not less 
long than that of Madras, nor do Bengal nvers 
contain less fish than those of Madras Perhaps, 
too, the fi«h-eating population of Bengal is 
larger than that of Madras How is it then 
that Bengal does not po«ses3 a “ «uilahle officer ” 
for the purpose of a fi«hing jndii'trj suney? 


Probable Result of Congress and 
Mitshm League OpposKion to Federation 
We have pointed out in our last (December) 
number (pp 718-719) and m some previous 
nunibers that the probable re«uH of the oppO!?j- 
tron of the Congress and of the jtf«&?rm League 
to the Government «cheme of federation will be 
that the Government will win over the Mu'Uni 
communalists by extending the operation of the 
Communal Decision to the Indian States Id 
the Bnti'h India part of the Federal Legis- 
latures Hinduv, rrho form more than 70 per 
cent of the population, have been reduced to a 
hopeless minoritj having been given only 42 
per cent of the seats m the Assembly Hindus 
are a majority m the Indian States also If 
among the representatives of the States nozai 
° “y their ruler«, Hindus be similarly 
reduced to a minontj , their proportional 
strength in the legislature will be further 
reduced The Communal Deci«ion can be ev- 
wnded to the States without amending the 
Government of India Act The Hindu rulers 
can be persuaded or practically forecd ^ 


vanous kinds of prc««ure to nominate more 
Muhammadans as (heir rcpreeentatives than 
thqr can claim on the ba=is of population, and 
the Moslem nilerb will naturally nominate more 
Mu<alraans as their repre^entatn cs than they 
can claim on the ground of their numerical 
strength 

If the ‘ipecial correspondent of The Ihndii 
Oullool of Delhi has been corrcctlv informed 
the mischief apprehended is aireadj a certainty 
Says he 

I underMand from reliable sources that the Congress 
Opposition to the Federal Scheme of the Goveminent of 
India Act IS having unde'irable reactions. The British 
COTernmeDt and the \ icetoy are determined to see 
F^eratioti through, and lacking Congress co operation 
are lookia" /or fnpjioTl in the Must m camp The mam 
point ©t Muslim objection to Federation is that the 
Muslims arc not assured of having one-lhird of the quota 
allotted to Indian Slates representation This point is 
likely to he conceded and the Hindu States are already 
being sounded as to whether they are agreeable to send 
a sufficieot number of Afu*hm* to (be Federal legislature 
to make up the MuOirn one third It is expected that 
under the persuasion sod pressure of the Political 
Deparioent the Hiodu States will agree to (he proposal 
An important Mushin ^late is said to he anelmg to 
make Mr M A Jinnah the first Federal Prime Mini«leT 

I further usdersland that in order to meet the danger 
ahead active steps are being taken to form a pr^ 
Federation party in the country 

We bad suggested thsl, just is Congress 
has accepted office in mo«t provnnees and has 
thereby prevented reactionaries there from cap 
lunng power and doing harm to the cau«e of 
freedom and nationaliem, *0 Congress might- 
accept office at the Centre and prevent reac 
tionanea from weakening the forces of freedom 
and nationalism Congre«s «houId capture all 
the scats in the Federal Legislature that it is 
po«'iib1e for it to do and form a Central 
Congreve Governnaent In most of the pronnees 
Congress has formed governments overruling 
doctrinaire objection" As regard® the Central 
Government al«o no doctrinaire objection should 
be heeded by Congre®s 

It should not be Hken for granted that the 
ruling princes are all against Indian nationa- 
h®m Why ®houId it be a®®umed that no 
ruling pnnee is a patnot ? Efforts should be 
made to persuade as manj pnnee® as po®«ible 
to give tbeir subjects the nght to elect the 
States’ repre«entativ e® — if not all the repre®en- 
tative®, at Iea«t «ome to begin with Should such 
efforts fail, endeav ours «hould be made to 
persuade the pnnee® them®elves to nominate 
men of enlightened and progre««ive view® In 
all circum®tance« we should tr\ to make the 
best of a bad job 

Congress is a non-communal body There- 
fore, some people may think that it should do 
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nothing -which will prevent the strength of the 
Hindu element m the Federal Legi'lature from 
being further reduced, as that may be construed 
as a communal moac But Congres'men know, 
as others do, that Hindus form the backbone of 
nationalism in India \Vc do not «a> that 
there are no nationalists among Muhammadans 
But the plain truth is (hat it is the Hindu* 
viho have fought for freedom for all Indians 
irrespective of race creed or ca«te If in the 
Central Legislature the Hindu element be re 
duced to a hopeless minoritv the cause of 
nationalism will al=o be a hopeless cau«e there 
So let not the u«c of the word Hindu frighten 
Congressmen Thej are quite capable of facing 
facts Let them face facts though the facts 
may wear a Hindu garb and bear a Hindu 
name 


nltiDute weapon of strike It will never do to strike work 
and then to evolve a list of grievances and demands" 
Alsu “hiboDr organi«ations should develop a slrenglh 
of their own There had been sporid c strikes throughout 
the eouQtrr m 1920 There were record strikes m the 
texlilo and other industries includjog railways io the 
year 1928 We have now strikes at) over the country 
They' do indicate in tinceilain terms that the workers are 
prepared to make any saenfee m order to secure belter 
condiliODS Cut mere strike without the development of 
trade aniona which function continuously and syslemali 
cally do not carry the workers far The leaders who 
figare so mneh in strikes should «e( themselves down to 
do aoiRe regular Iride union work But, unfortunately, 
most of them do not seem to have faith in trade unionism 
wbirh acnwdiflg to them, is reformist Some of them 
go to the e lent of staling that workers cannot see or 
ibmk beyond improving their own conditions and afl 
tevolntionaiy thought can only emanate from the 
bonrgeoise They may be entitled to ihnk So hut they 
should not exploit Isbo ir for this purpose ' 

Nevertheless, it is true, as Mr Shna Rao 
proceeded to ob«ene tbit 


Mr Skua Hao’s Addres$ at Trade Union 
Federation 

In the course of his pTe«idcntiat nddres« 
at tJie third general version of the National 
Trades Union Federation held in Calcutta last 
month, Mr Sima Rao observed 

Even a man so entirety on the workers’ side ss 
Mr Gn has been compelled to utter a word ot warning' 
that the werkm should not declare strikes except ss a 
!<•( resorr and place ihemselres in the wrong by smk ng 
without notice I agree if I may ssy so wiih the wew 
expressed by the Minister of Labour in Madras and am 
confident that the Federal on generally endorses principle 
eniineiaied therein But emphatieilly I do not aecepi the 
analysis of the present s lualion put forward m certain 
qnartrn that tn s manifestation of indnstral unrest 
widespread and potentially dangerous in cerraio cwitrea 
as it IS IS due to the inflammatory teach ngs of a eetlain 
set of people Whsicvrr may have been the imlh of the 
assert on eighteen years ago that the workers could be 
led into a slnke by miwhievo is or overiealous aplilors 
we know that today they are not so ignorant or credulous 
as to become the innocent dupes of partisan propaganda 
I have too hi^ a regard for the shrend practical neoee 
of the workers to accept this view of the silnation 

But the following editorial note in ffonyan 
(December 11, 1937) seems to show that what 
was (rue eighteen j-eara ago is ftiJl partly true 
in some areas at any rate ' 

The Ahmedaba 1 labour sir he is ovei^-nol without 
having done a lot of htrm all round The only one good 
retuii of It may be this that the workers hive leanil one 
more lesson of not listen ng to those who wnnll encourage 
strikes as such and have also perhaps teal sod the value 
of the Labour Union which has by now wetlhered many 
a storm, and which makes for the solidarity of ihe labour 
interests The Indian Laho r Journal whch U the 
ofTciai organ ot the B N Wy Indian I,Bb»or llnwn 
rommends to its readers Gandhijis article *^om 
•iignals’ and h"« aJdrevs^ very sensible remarks hath 
to the workers snf the labour leaders “They must* 
it says "formulate iher grievances present them to the 
proper qiarlrrs. seek the ail of Provinnal rovrmnenia 
for il cir redress, and if alt channels fail, resort to the 


We must look elsewhere and deeper for the wave of 
unrest which h undojbredfy sweeping over the country 
There is a cetiam amount of natural impatience both on 
the part ot the workers themselves and lbo<e who are 
leading them with existing condjiiona— an iiapaiienee 
whch u finding eipression m ilriVrs of afferent 

The strikes that have taken place durms the Iasi 
few inonthi are the first fruits of a release from tne reprrs 
sive but otberwise do noihlng policy of the provincial 
Covemioe&ts of the U«t several years The workers are 
imptiisM for reforms that have Jong been overdue end 
hopeful that under the new provincial Govcmffients 
especially with the pledges that the Congreta baa given 
loth at Its annual sessona and in Its elect on manifesto, 
a defieiie and comprehensive programme will toon be 
put into operation The volume of indiistfial discontent 
prevalent m India is a measure of the fsilure of the eld 
admwiatraiiCTii to deal with the -workera m a epint of 
(sirness and justice It is a heavy burden they have left 
for the aulonomous provinces of today 


Mr. Harold Biiihr at N. T. U. Federation 
Session 

In the couTBc of hia addrc«3 at the National 
Tradea Union Federation Fes«ion Mr Harold 
Butler, Director of (he International Labour 
Office, Genet a, said 

“I have realised” com nued Mr Butle- "that I 
have come to Ind a at a very interest ng t me and it is 
nut d fficnlt r see the movement of ideas which is taking 
place at the present moment in the various provinces. 
One sees one feels (hat a great deal of energy has 
developed in the social field One feels that more rspid 
progress is 1 kely to 1 e made in the course of the next 
few years that has been accomplished in the past And 
I think it should not be t irueslioo of aoeial leg slalioti 
alone but a cpiestion abo of developing what might be 
called social consciousness 

Even ihe short expertcfiee I have in India hat g »es 
me rtemendouB enco iragement II makes me feel that 
real advcnce is beg nn ng to take place here and tbal ■ 
great deal more is likely to be accomplished in the 
immediate future,” 
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Appeal for IVorld wide Boycott of 
Japanese Goods 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has received the 
following cable from Dr John Dewey, Prof 
Albert Einstein, Mr Bertrand and 

Monsieur llomam Rolland, from New \ork 

‘ Iq V ew of the waulon deslruclion of onental 
civilization and for humanitj’, peace and democracy we 
propose that ihe peoples of all countries should oreamze 
a voluntary boycott against Japanese goods, refuse to sell 
and load war materials to Japan and cease co-operation 
with Japan in waja that help her aggressiye pt^cy, while 
giving China every pos'ible help for relief and sell 
defence until Japan has CTacuated all her forces from 
China and abandoned her pobey of conquest. Wi«h the 
Congress to endorse this statement and g ve puhbcity 
and call all India to join action ‘ 

Indiana h'i\e already been supporting the 
movement for bojcotting Japanese goods As 
ordinary purchasers of goods cannot generally 
distmgui'h Japanese goods ca«ilj from other 
articles offered for sale by shopkeepers, the 
mot enient must depend for «ucce«s to a large 
c\tcnt on the support which it may receive 
from the firm® importing Japanese goods in 
bulk Indian leaders should approach these 
firms The import and e^port trade of India 
with Japan is \alued at many crorcs of rupees 
and so, is not negligible, as the following fibres 
will «how — 


(Ik atones of nurees) 


Years 

Prewar average 

1925- 24 
1924-25 
192a 26 

1926- 27 
1927 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 31 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 


Ehiports to 
Japan 
16£S 
5016 
SSIS 
56.66 
41 01 
2901 
3443 
32.27 
23 73 
X3.94 
1395 
1346 
24.59 
21.89 
30 07 


Imports 
from Japan 
3M 
1382 
1712 
1819 
1647 
1790 
17*8 
23i9 
14*1 
J3M 
2048 
16*6 
20*0 
21*4 
21*7 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has sent the 
following reply to Dr John Dewey to the cable 
received from New York 


Youi cable Congress already eipresscd condcnuis 
* of Japanese aggression and full sympathy for Cbma 
called for boycott of Japanese goods and agree to genera) 
P^'hp' and objective of your 'tatement and »s giving 
publicity Congress is most willing to co-opeiale for 
humanity peace and democracy everywhere and for 
ehm nat on of fascism and jiaperialisni ’ 

In Issuing the cable and the reply thereto 
to the pre's the Pandit draws “ the attention 
of the public again to the urgent nece«si^ of 
abstaining from purchasing Japanese goods ” 


How to Help China 

The Congress President continues 
“ Honor piles up on honor m China and armed 
might and an bomb and poison gas kill hundreds of 
tbonsanda of her children and crush, her very soul We 
are sickened at the lirutality and inhumanity of the 
Qunese scene But mere sympathy is not enough. We 
most give such help as we can This help can be of two 
kinds — refusal lo purchase Japanese goods and £nancial 
as<i<tance for medical relief 1 trust that Congress 
Committees and other organ sations wiU carry on propa 
ganda for this boycott Donations for sending medical 
relief wiU he received m the All India Congress ommittee 
office and will be forwarded to proper quarters. Urgent 
demand for medical supplies has been received by us, 
and I earnestly trust that the people of India will give 
what they can for rebef of suffering and tortured 
humaniiy in Ouna 

In our last issue, page 718, we pnnted what 
Madame Agnes Smedley wrote from Taiyuanfu, 
Shan'i ProMUce, China, about the urgent need 
for medical supplies and doctors She wrote 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also 

Profiteering By Railways 

Mr Jamnaclas Mehta, M L A (fiombaj), 
presiding oter the first zona) Conference of 
the All India Railwaymen’s Federation last 
month la (i^alcuUa, said 

The wealth which the railway woiket cans ii 
squandered in imgaiing other lands. The worker » 
gening e petty wage, baa to do bard work and on retue- 
■Dent 65 per cent of his fellow workers remain unprovided 
against future needs Even the trifie of a gratuity is 
not paid as a matter of nghu About four lakhs of the 
workers are excluded from the benefit of the provident 
fund while crores go to the share of the higher official 
No national Government could have tolerated the huge 
dram of railways for a emgle day” 


Secondary Education Board Bill 

We commented on the draft of the Bengal 
6feconahry fihbcai'ion uoarrf BilT in our fast 
issue We are for its total rejection It was 
referred to the Calcutta Umtersily for its 
opinion The syndicate of the Umversitj 
appointed a committee to con«ider the Bill 
The committee con'i«ted of English and Indian 
members, the English member being ilr Words- 
worth, who retired from the Education Depart- 
ment after filling the offices of professor of 
Englivli, principal of the Presidency College and 
Director of Public Instruction Among the 
Indian members was «uch a \eteran education- 
alist aa Sir P C Ray and two JIuhammadan 
profe««ors Such a committee has reported 
agaimt the Bill unanimously The Senate has 
adopted the report of the committee unani 
mouvly In moving the adoption of the report 
by the ^nate Mr Justice O C Biswas said in 
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the course of his elective speech inat aa 
attempt had beea made in some quartern to 
create the impression that the University was 
opposed to the establishment of a board for the 
control of secondary education But, said he 

"Tbat IS a delusion wtuch ought to ii« dispelled at 
once The University bas never opposed it and doea not 
oppose It now, but wbat it asks toi is a genuine Board 
conceived on right Lnes which will really promote the 
inletests of Secondary tducalion m the province, not 
mere same wbich will merely conceal beneath a false 
exterior all the elements of Secietaijat daminalion, with 
the make weight of communal bias ibrown la into the 
bargain 

Give us, ve say, a body, academic in character and 
acadenuc in outlook, which will not make Secondary 
Education the spon of party politica or communu 
jealous es but taking a luster and wider view of lU 
rcsponsiblities, will lunctioa as as mstrument «t tme 
national progress, initiating ita own policy of educational 
advance in an atmosphere of real Iteedom unhampeted 
by outside djetatjoa or any ulterior coonderaiioos, to 
constituted as to represent and reflect aU varieties of 
experience end commead the ua^eriiotiiog confidence 
and goodwill of tb« community at a whole with tufflcieot 
lesouicet placed at its dispcsaj to no spirit of cheese 
paring economy to enable it to accompbsh it* peti task 
of providing larger and more varied educational opponuni 
tiea for the younger genetatioo 

Ihitorical Recordi Commuiion 

The fourteenth eessioa of the Historical 
Ilecords CommissioD was held lost moutli al 
Lahore It met ' after seven years of sus* 
pended anioiation ” Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the 
president, gave an account of the very im* 
portant work which has been accomplished in 
the interval Very appropriately and justly 
he described at some length the tnonumcnUtl 
labours and achievement of Rao Bahadur G 8 
Sardesai, the doyen of Waratha htstonans 
Those who know cannot but give due credit to 
Sir Jadunath also lie referred also to Uic work 
done under the au*piccs of the Fanjab Govern- 
ment and the Governments of Gwahor and 
Daroda " But the outstanding event m the 
discovery of English sources on Marstha history 
’ft aevTlusitJ/iii. of- Sir. Qiarfcs, iMyJid.’L 

manuscript Letter-book, I7S0-1784 by a scholar- 
ly Indian Prince, Maharaj-Kumar llaghuvir 
bingh, DLitt, who is going to edit it” 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar added ' 

One large breocli ol Vecctn hitlaij which w«* aloiMt 
unknown before Sit Pandut>ng S ViesuileMUi of Co* 
devoted h meelf 1o il> explontian xod publicalton, I* th* 
l’oilugue»e leliiions with the Marstha Slate oiHi it* 
Muslim predecesson (the Snlcanales of Abmadntgsr aad 
Bijipur) and Ibe tocial and religious condition of the 
Maratha race living m t'O* temiorr Here ■ new world 
lias been opened to our gain by this •chotir, whose 
tireless industry and accurate learning bave amidiried the 
ClIJ of our knowledge almost beyond belief blay be 


“ The Indian National Academy ” 

An association, named the Indian National 
Academy, with its headquarters at Benares, 
been proposed to be formed with the 
following among its important objects : 

(а) To produce a comprehensive authoritauvc 
h story ol India 

(б) To keep in touch with the progress of Indian 
histoncnl research, (a synlfaetise its results and to revise 
Indian history in tbeir bght from time to time 

Ic) Search, coIleclioD, preaervation and aludy of 
the otigmal sources of Indian history 

id) To aynihetise aiudiet in various branches and 
aspects of Indian history and archaeology and for the 
purpose of such synihesis to arrange confeiencea and 
provide other laeilities to sludenti worluag in ibe 
d fletenl fields for mutual consultition end collaboration 
(e> btudy of lodiau geography, ethnology, anthro 
pology, I nguistics and also of Indian civiliutioo, culture 
and art 

IC has been proposed that the norkers 
engaged m research m Indian history belongin,; 
to diSerect provinces of India may meet in a 
smalt conference to tvehasge views about its 
coDstUutiOD and to inaugurate the proposed 
Indian National Academy The conference will 
meet at the Bharata-Mata Maniiir, Benares, on 
December 30 and 31, 1937 

The conveners are Dr Hiranasda Sastn, 
Dr Prabodh Cliandra Bagchi, Aeharya 
Narendra Deva and Pandit Jaychandra Narang 
A reception committee has been formed with 
Dr Bbugavan Das as chairman, Seth Srinatb i 
Sah as treasurer and Rqi Krishna Dasa as 
secretary The object of the proposed academy 
u laudable 

National Trades Union Federation 
Resolutions 

The first resolution passed by the National 
Trades Union Eederition at its recent session 
m Calcutta was a very important one, like 
many of the other resolutions It nms thus 
1 (a) This Fcdersiion vewe with alxroi >be 

•IrvJeralilr. i^inJil. In. wJuf-Ji. *hp. ■ndiuunjd. •vnfke». 'Ji- 
Isdia arc pieced on tccounl of exUemely low wages 
long Kouc* of work, bad bousing condil ons, lack of 
pronsran against risks like sickness, old age, unemploy 
nent, and invaliJily Tho FederaUon regieu the fact chat 
lh« ^orts of the Central and l^ovmci^ Governments to 
improve the ' nditiODi and raise Ibe standard of life of 
the (odien work ng class have so far been negbgible 
(6) While recording its conviction that social 
ownerebip ami control of the means of production wiK 
be tbe only tolution of the economic problem the Fedcra 
tMn urge* that during the transition period vigorous 
effort* •koulu be made to ameliorate tbe condition of tbe 
woiking ejass. It, therefore, suggest* to Ih, Government 
and Legislsmres In India to undertake ihe programme ol 
Labour LeRisIalions sltleU below in the immediate (ulute. 

(i) A scheme of toe al insurance giving the workers 
proteetico against the risks of tickness, unemployment. 
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jOTalidity and old age onlirely nndor the conlieJ oI 
Publjc Auihorilies, 

(») Reduction of hours of work to 48 houn per 
week leading eventually to 40 hours week without redncmg 

'**°*Wi) Leg slaiion for filing minimum Imng wage 
for alt industries regulated and unregulated, 

(ir) Legislation for the protection and general 
improvement of the conditions of work and life of workers 
employed in plantation, docks and other occnpalion, 

(d) Abolition of child labour under the age of IS 
Some of the other resolutions related to the 
international com ention regarding hours of em- 
ployment, eafctj and pre\'entioii of rra'tage m 
coal mine*!, hou mg alum clearance, urging the 
Go^ eminent of India to quicken the pace of 
industrialization of the countrj, recognition of 
trade unions, trade disputes, Sino-Japane«c war, 
ci\il liberties, and trade union unitj 

Genera/ Sir Ian Hamilton on Japan's Aims 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, nho is now 
and t\ho accompanied the Japane«c armies m 
the field in 1904 at the time of the Ru«*o- 
Japine^e war, addre'«ed the Rojal Scolti h 
Corporation fit their dinner in London on the 
let December li't This la part of what he 

“ (low monstroas it will s««in to pottcniy that 
tbrougboui 193? ibe Europcu osuoqs shoud have been 
(pianelLng like dogs over a boD« about Spain, which has 
not the smallest intention of allowing itself to be gnawed 
by an outsider Tins at a moment when we ought to be 
having military convet«ations between the general staffs 
—not of Trance and Britain alone, but belween ihe 
general staffs of Enrope. There are serious Ihiuas 
happening which demand that the whole of Europe should 
stand together 

"Roui IS Marked” 

"The Emperor of Japan is marching fiom the island 
of the Rising Sun His fighters dnnk up the great nveca 
of Chiaa The smoke of their bombs makes da^ Che 
air Ilia road is clearly marked Hankow Hcmg Konj;. 
S ngapoie Bkamo Burma, Assam, Bengal That is the 
prospect if nothing is done Nothing less than Europe 
can definitely hold op that army 

“You may say I am talking rather wildly But lO 
1913 as In«pector General of Overseas Forces, I pul a 
brigade on board the ship at Singapore I sailed out 
of s ght of land and no one knew where I had gone In 
the smaU hours 1 went back and captured the latand’* 
Sir Ian said that since tus day the fortifications and 
seMchlights had been improved out of aU lecognilion, 
“jj ? means of attack. “For that reason,” he 

f have always urged that Tnncomalee »a Cnloo, 
and not Singapore should have been our wartime base.” 

It Will be noticed that Sir Iin observed that 
in order to frustrate Japan’s ambitious plans the 
whole of Europe ®hould stand together He 
was completely silent as to what India should 
do to defend herself Yet, as will be presently 
seen, he did not thmk meanly of the soldierly 
qualities of Indian sepoys 
14 


Sw Ian HamiUon on Indian Soldiers 

As noted Rbo^e, Sir Ian Hamilton accom- 
panied the JapaEe«c armies m the field m 1904 
at the time of the Ru«o Japanese war and 
subsequently wrote A Staff Officer's Scrap-book 
During the Russo-Japanese War In that book, 
\ol 1 , pp 7 8, he has written 

Every ihinkiug soldier who has served on our recent 
Indian campaigns is aware that for the requirement of 
soch operations a good Sikb Patban or Gurkha bailaJjon 
IS more generally serviceable iha- a British battalion. 
If for instance a oon-commis<i.<n<.d officer and a dozen 
men are required to picquet a mountain top two or three 
miles distant until the column has pav<ed and are then 
to find tbeir way back and follow on with the rear guard, 
no one in his senses would send Bnt]*b sold ers They 
might lose their way, they might unveavonably exhibit a 
preference for fighting and require to be extricated or, 
ID some way or another accentuate the anxieties of their 
general even if they did not form the text for a regrettable 
incident de-paich by getting cut up completely For 
advance guards rear guards road making night fighting, 
e«coTis (0 convoys and for everything in fact that takes 
place in these mountains except a definite attack upon a 
definite pos Uou. the best native troop*, being more in 
■ouch with nature can pve points to the artificially 
trained town*mcn who now form so large a proportion 
of our men I do sot ignore the fortunate fact (hat the 
scouting and reconnoitri&g of the Bnti*b army has vastly 
improv^ since the South African War But even so, we 
remain a long way behind more primitive nations is 
these inportant warrior cbaiacteriiiics 

AU this <s supposed to be a secret, a thiBg to be 
whi<peted with bated breath as if every sepoy did not 
already know who does the rouch and dirty work and 
who IB the long run dees the hardest fighting Never 
theless these very officers who know will sit and solemnly 
dscD*s whether etir best native troops would or would 
not, be capable of meeting a European enemy* VTby— 
there IS asienal in the north of India and in Nepanl 
sufficient and fit, under good leadership to shake the 
amficia] society of Europe to its foundations if once it 
dares Ismper vnth that miLtansm which now ^one 
suppi es It any higlitr ideal than money and the luxury 
which that mosey can purcha<e. 

No one need speculate now whether Indian 
Eoi’o’iers can meet the best European troops on 
equal terms In the la^t world war they met 
the best European troops in European battle 
fields and proved more than a match for them 
Owing to heavj’ casualties among the British 
officers of the Indian annj , Indian officers had 
to take their place They proved as good 
officers 83 the British ones 

But, though India can produce both good 
privates and officers, Europe in general and 
Britain in particular must be her «avnour 

Sir Ian Hamilton speaks only of Sikh, 
Gurkha and Pathan soldiers, because practically 
other Indians have been demilitarized 

Fanaticism in Medicine 

As there are fanatics among rehgioni'ts, 
who believe that their -ism is nght and ab=o- 
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luteh and %vholly right and all other -isms «ncne«!, has something to do vnih 

ivholh -nrong, there are medical men who choice of a sj«tem Indigenous ^ 

Sie\^e that it is only their sj^tcin of medicmo honMropath> are preferred bj 'omc becau c of 

T^-hieh IS scientific and perfeetlj «cienlific and their compantne mc\Tenn\enc-s 

S oth« sWems unscientific inefficacious and As for antagonism to what is of Me=tcn 

Som wrong The Secretary of the British origin the remark i* not wholly untrue But 

AtS Li Association seems to belong to the homoeopath) is nl«o of V extern origin If some 

da^ of r^dicd ^ In his report to the people ye opposed to it, it is not because of 

Council of the British Medical Ao«ociation on its Bestem origin 

hi<! M«it to India, 1936-37 that gentleman Problem of Rural India 

jWe u* Tlic Sccrctan of the British Medical 
the A^mciation writes in his report 

th^ degree* for k few nip«» The-e which const lute the reil India are pra^ 

The compounder (d.-penser) who J t.mUr without any suitalle or adcpiate medical atlen 

one of Govemmenl ho*pital*. allemptt »® „„„ *Kil-4 the profession is inarhedly overcrowded m 

^^.rVne aide by aide with the ^ahfied graduate or « m.tancei le the p ml of itanation 

iTcMtiate ll mu‘1 no‘ ^ forgotten that many of ihiw Corenimrnt*. Municipalitie*. and Disirid 

who qUlify « Kientific medicme P"'*** Board* provide rural hospxtaU and d .pen.aries so far 

medicine a* well the decid ng factor as to the e^W ,he.t finance* will permit but tbe greatest d ff.culty 

;r ;s n'= i:-,"'.'..” 

i™. f. T..11 IT if'.”’? .? ‘iv a" 

provinces the svsiem of granting a J 


mialified from earrying 00 some 10 o* V* 

fmmus tgJJraofTo&^'T^^ and " p. 

“ 3 S‘"Ti 7 

»ek advice from those who prieu** an ind genous ^rm oppottuni.eo for priiate Ptaci ee in the mmunding 

wh eh Unbound up *‘‘h their religiou* (a«b C^pW .g.in ,he suWidy is InsufReietit 1o 

J h tluaEt. the tnherent ant.gon.sm ^ ptae. i onrr. In f rsale the town even allhnuah 

medicine beeauwi of H* Cetera or.gn '{J ,n the Uer they are almost suroing It mult nol ^ 

El -»-■ ■" "" s I;. 

ii „ not Jot u. I'l'”™ “ M"',”'; 

wlrtt r\8tcm of modicino l» ® , -I p JIT suggr.t a snlotion of the problem 

not. nor 18 It for u« w *S) " ' ^ ^ cntirch Tlie qnenion maj not be solely one ®f 

5).tcms VcrhnpanHoW flnwc but it is largely, if not mainl) so \\hat 

ecionliric or wholl) un oicmiiic ' Srciftan 1 as VTittcn is n commentnr) on 

of ;noJ,c.no «to i;-“> nn„-.|r",Io?ll.o„nl, on .nj.ttet ont 

WT oaonlrd offensive remarks like ‘ so-cMled Schools for Study of Indtpcnous 
honi(ropaUi« «ho bu) tbeir ® Sjslems^ of Mrdieinc 

!!„poo." Thcn^ nm the?™™ Tl.o «n,o pn,lo„,„ nt.lc. 

S“d;rrS™,i,‘'’nnrK t' nl Si-rj K 

* l ftt nrcTot. Tlicro nto Knnc who Ihn I 0 J n.I <0 U n r.rllrulir. of it. cuirlfulul. 

:ri«ffl?nnot onufomn .» .«o- 

’’■'"ThS'S ropnitifon iftnot.ih .. .ii.iot.i. 

t tTrinetirl IS due not n little to the rule of „ ji,, useluIlT eipended on scientifc in «1 e ne are 

no nVrrt' 

nc«s of ditfcTenl n ^ ^ prerommee imy genous medicine Tins i* not true 
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particulars of the cumculum adopted in the 
mdigcnou'* medical scliool«, nor had he “ &d> 
opportumtj to nn> particular school " 

\ct he pa«scs judgment on them I In hw 
opinion nionej «pcnt on tbc'C «chool3 and on 
di'pcn'ancs follot\ing the indigenous q stems 
repre-ent* “o much ’^a«te ^ct eacn some non* 
Indians think othcriM«e Major D Graham 
I’olc to whom we arc indebted and grateful for 
a cop> of the Bntidi Medical Association 
Eccretarj s report, has written to us that his 
wafe and he can bear wunc's to some excellent 
uork being done b} some of the«c institutions 
m Delhi 


Annitcrsary Number of Calcutta 
il/unicjpof Gazette 

The thirteenth acnnerairj number of The 
Calcutta Jl/unicipel Gazette is a «umptuoua and 
U'cful publication The special Sir J C Bo«c 
supplenienf. adds to its aaluc and attraction 
The Mtision to Lepers 

We hate recoiled a cop> of the C3rd jear’a 
report of the Mi««ion to Leper* \\ iihout dcs* 
cnbing the treatment followed in tlic Mi«*jon’s 
Home*, it mentions the rc*ult8 obtained m the 
7fl00 ca«es treated there Ko in«lanco is re- 
corded of a complete cure Tlie number of 
much improtcd ca«cs was 2 070, and of tho«c 
Bhghtlj improtcd 2,301 The di«oa«o got wor«e 
in 438 ca*e3 Tho*c who left or died numbered 
1,356 


Eiiipha*is is laid m the report on the ps>- 
chological factor as an c'scntial element in the 
treatment of the di*ea«e 

** Pcrhap» m no oilier disease da the material and 
non material elements *o interact and hare their reperco*- 
BioQ upon one another The lepra bacillas baa its best 
friend in that social aitilnde which makes the victim leel 
himself an outcast And the range of the doctors’ drugs 
has Its mo<t potent allf la the building op of a faith 
in an orer ruling Cod who, in spue of every appearance 
the contrary, can yet be counted oa as good «nd 


The Mi««ion has cleared GOOO acres of 
nrgtn forest m the Central Provinces to open a 
settlement for the after-care of arrested eases 
The importance of this new dcielopmenl will be 
understood from the following pas'igc of the 
report 


“Leprosy can no longer maintain the uncDviablo 
reputation of being an altogether relentless untreatable 
dsease On the other hand, though trealmeuf (widely 
conceived and well executed) can in many cases arresl 
and drive back the onslaught of the disease, and ean 
render the infective case non infecuve there is ttohappilr 
erdence that patients who have known the joy of aemug 
their symptoms disappear watch with distress iheir 
reappeMance, nearly always after they have had to relnm 
to conditions of poverty stress, and under nourishment 


Sociological problems are knit into the very fibre of the 
med cal problems attaching to Ihe treatment and pro- 
sration of leprosy This new scheme is calculated to 
give es patients a itake in the land a healthy oecupa 
lioa earned on noder sympallelie overs ght and such 
necestary support a« may be required onlil the settler 
has Won for him*elf rr«oarces (or limes of difficulty 
Effective social rehabil taiion (or the ex patient is almost 
as inportani in the leprosy workers task as in direct 
medicu Itcannem " 

Sir J. C. Dose's Donation of One Lakh 
for Bihar Temperance JTorA 

Lftdj Abnla Bo«c has nnnounced aanous 
donations made bj her hii*band Sir J C Bo®c, 
flfjgrpgating three lakhs and ec\ cnt> -ono 
thou«and rupee*, of whieh one lakh is to bo 
dcioted to temperance work in Bihar For the 
prc'cnt it is to be made oier to Dabu Hajendra 
Pra*ad It has been gnen to promote intcr- 
ptoxnncial amil\ Tlicrc is pcrltaps no other 
prcMous donation like thi* for such an object 

Lad) Abala Bo-c has been hastening to gi\o 
effect to her husband's dc«ircs 

President Vithalbhai PateVs JPill and 
“ Pitholnagar ” 

How happy would it ha\e been if the heirs 
or tni«lccs or executors of President Withalbhai 
rntcFs wiIJ had shomi similar real to pto 
effect to his wishes with the mono) left b> him 
But people are going unintectionallj to mock 
him by calling the (emporarj town at Hanpura 
for the coming Congrc«s «e«»ion Vithalnagar 
while his wi«hC8 remain unfulfilled — we wall not 
Buc«3 for what reasons 

Lord Braboume Announces Goiernment 
Policy 

In the course of a speech addrc'«cd to 
British men of business but meant for a wider 
public liOrd Brabournc, the Governor of Bengal, 
has announced that political prisoners are not 
to be released before the expiration of their 
terms of imprisonment, except as a matter of 
clcmcncj in some cases, and that all the re- 
pressne laws will remain unrepealed m order to 
tackle terrorism in oa®c there is anj recrudes- 
cence of it lie has not «aid that the«c 
decisions haac been reached b> his ministers or 
in consultation with them In the proxinces 
governed by Congress ministries, the governors 
neither determine nor announce policies — ^they 
are “ constitutional governors " As the Govem- 
of India Act is meant for the whole 
countiy, it cannot be that the governor of 
Bengal’s position and powers are different from 
those of them who are “ constitutional gover- 
nors ” Would the Congress mmistnes have 
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tolerated announcements like those made by 
Lord Brabourne, if made by the governors of 
their provinces ? 

Bengal political prisoners, whether m the 
country or in the Andamans, have been hoping 
for release, as an ordinary consequence of the 
grant of self government in the form of provin- 
cial autonomy, if it be the real thing Tb(^ 
are to be disappointed The effect on their 
minds and the public mmd can be easily guessed 

Do political discontent and law abidingness 
go together 7 

Lord Brabourne’s announcement is unfor- 
tunate in the present state of Mahatma Gandhi’a 
health We do not know if Sir John Anderson 
gave Mahalmaji any assurance regarding the 
release of political prisoners In any case Lord 
Brabourne is not bound by the views or assur- 
jinWiT m' iby pitnA'wf-m-S' 


Conmunal Diviuon of Calcutta 
Corporation Jobs 

The Calcutta Corporation at a recent 
meeting, after a full dress debate adopted a 
re«oiution directing the Services Coininittce and 
tlio Chief Executive Officer that for the next 
three years they should make appointments in 
such a way as to ensure that not 1c«s than 
25 per cent of the vacancies are given to 
Bengalee hlahomcdans 5 per cent to Backward 
cla»se8 and 2i per cent to other minority 
communities * 

We are wholly opposed to any communal 
division of jobs Appointments should be given 
to the fittest candidates irre«pecti\e of creed or 
caste This would make for the progre*8 and 
efficiency of minority communities also But 
Government having for gaining political ob- 
jects made special provi'ions for Musalmans 
and others they demand similar favouritism on 
the part of local bodies also 

In the cour«c of the debate the Cliicf Ese- 
cutivc Officer made a statement of appointments 
ivude .U3 f-bc sever'd departments nf the Ooipo- 
ration from 1-4 33 to 30 11-37 


1933-31 
193 J 35 
1935 36 
1936-57 
1447 to 
3011-37 


112 20 210 62 322 82 

145 22 268 75 413 97 

155 30 315 77 470 107 

137 33 203 51 3« St 

215 49 221 Si 436 103 


TolaJ 764 154 liTSW 1981 473 


202 pc 26J p e ZiJ p e 
The=e figures show that Mubamtnadans 
had no real gnev ance But perhaps they 


wanted to make assurance doubly sure by 
secvirmg a definite concession and to make it 
the starting-point for fresh demands Some 
Muhammadans wanted to hate the conces®jon 
not for Bengali Muhammadans only but for clf 
Muhammadans ! 

It should be borne m mmd tliat Mubam- 
^usdans are not 25 pet cent of the population 
ot Calcutta and that they do not pay 25 per 
cent of the total municipal rates paid by 
Calcutta rate-payers 

Opening of the Federal Court 

Tlie Federal Court, which was opened last 
month m Delhi, will play an important part m 
the constitutional evolution of the country It 
IS a central judicature whose jurisdiction will 
extcpd over all the provinces Its functions 
will be different from tno«e of the High Courts 
H will adjudicate between provinces, states 
and governments not between individuals and 
^rtiorations Sir B L Mitter, the Advocate- 
General, pointed out m Ins speech at the in- 
ftwgural session that “ for the first time the 
role of law has been extended over inter pro- 
disputes which hitherto had been 
subject to executive determination” 

Cafiour Should Live and Let Lite 

In the course of a recent speech made at 
Cav,r,porc by Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, the 
U p Prune Mimster, he made tlie wi«e obser- 
valion that while the lives of the labourers 
shoijd b,; made happy, " the raiHs had to be 
*^Pt going And this they could only do if 
t’hPir expenses were within their incomes " 

Fhi:- Indian Women’s Uniiersily 

In lfKJ6-37 the offices 61 the Indian omen’s 
Unitereity were tran'ferred from Poona to 
Bothbay The University and its Bombay 
^•ege are now housed m their own buildings 
Bombay Government has done tlie right 
th'Ug by granting to this very dc«erving insti- 
tution Rs 50000 for building purposes 

Our homage to Prof D K Karve, the 
fodder nnd Vice Chancellor of tlie University, 
whq^ more than anybody else, has struggled 
through various turns of fortune and brought U 
to its prtaent condition 

erica Calculating in Us Isolation ^ 

Neus Kcvtcw i$ responsible for (he state- 
lOCTit that the U 8 A \\ ar Office lias prepared 
o hiemorandum for President Roosevelt in 
wbicli jt has been E'limntcd that a war wath 
Jnpan would cost that republic at least 
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■50000000000 dollars or ten thousand million 
pounds sterling in direct expense According to 
that paper, it has been computed by statisti- 
•cians that it would take more than S OOO years 
■of profitable trade with China to reco\er the 

CO't 

And so how can America help China b> 
hghtmg Japan ? 

But could not all the big powers combined, 
could not at least three of the big powers — 
Britain France and U S A — combined, ha\e 
prevented the invasion of China without fight- 
ing by taking up a strong attitude ? 

The American calculation takes it for 
granted that Japan is financially m a position 
to continue a very costlj war for a sufficiently 
long time to be able to compel America to 
fpend the astronomical «um mentioned It is 
thought to be common knowledge that Japan 
13 not in such a position 

Why Japan Uas Called a Halt 

The Japanese military leader in command 
of the army of invasion in China has assigned 
«ome reasons for giving Chiang Kai sbek some 
time to con«ider v,hether he will surrender 
peacefully Japan does not want to shed blood 
unnece«sanly ! 

But the Japanese leader al*o says that it 
has become very cold and the end of the jear 
IS approaching But we 8uppo«e Japanese 
•officers and men have got warm coats and 
blankets and tents and substantial noun^biog 
food Why should cold «tatid in their way ? 
As for the approaching end of the year, it 
was the Chri=tian year that was coming to an 
■end an end ‘^aid to proclaim for Christians 
peace on earth and goodwill among" men Do 
the Buddhi«t, Confucian or Shinto years also 

iwrw a'ivf xslr Alwy' pnsvkss" Ar pmfijw a 
pacific mood of mmd at their close f 

Perhaps the real reason for crying halt lies 
an the other words uttered by the Japane'ie 
general, n’, that his men are fatigued and his 
army requires to be reorgamzed 

It is possible Japan is already feelmg the 
pinch America’s and Britain s belated strong 
notes and attitude may al®o have made Japan 
■somewhat sober Sovuet Rus'ia, too, has pro 
posed to help China on certain conditions 

India Industries Department 

In opening the All India Industries Con 
ference la«t month in Lahore the Hon*ble Sir 
Slohammad Zafrullah Khan, commerce member 
of the Government of India, referred m hw 
speech to middle cla®s unemployment, indus- 


trial surveys, the oil "eed industry, the gla«3 
manufactunng industry and the industrial re- 
search bureau The speech was of a colourless 
description — neither optimistic and encouraging, 
nor pessimistic and depressing 

Did Buddhism Cause India's Doicnfall ^ 
KoirtAycR Dec 28 

The doclnoe of ‘ ahinisa " ■while it raided H ndasihaa 
to rpintaal glory contnbated largely to its political deatEi, 
ob«crTed Dr IJ 5 Moonje the Hindu Sabha leader 
presiding orer the Mahra^hlra Hindu Dbarma Paruhad 
Conference which commenced here today He added that 
the cult of non •nolence spread hy Buddbi m was the 
chief cause for India s political dewsfah 

He sad “\?e must now accept the Vedic cult of 
Duliiarisnt and reahsm” 

He referred at length to the caste ay^tem which, he 
said bad justified ilself by res.sting the proselyli«mg 
pressure of Islam and preventing the destrucUon of 
Vedie eoJiure 

Concluding he appealed for omty between castes 
and arged (he re-esiahhshaeot of ledie Dharma 

It cannot be «aid off hand what mainly 
can ed the political downfall of India Some 
may attribute it to Buddbi«m «ome to the 
caste system, *ome to other cau*es Perhaps 
all lhe«e lay at the root of the degeneration 
which brought about the political downfall of 
India 

We vhall not «ay anything on the Vedic 
cult and culture and Vedic dharma, becau e wo 
do not know what exactly is meant by those 
cxpre««ions 

The relations in which ca«te stands to pro- 
selytization is a large question While the 
ca'te system has to a great extent prevented 
the convemon of higher caste people to non- 
Hindu faith®, it has made it eomewhat easy 
for tho®e faiths to convert persons belonging to 
the lower castes Most Muhammadan and 
CUupstwm rnrjjulp jw iiip.v Am'p'vtan? jwiw* 
persons belonging to the depre»«ed claeses and 
untouchables among Hindus 

Unity between castes is possible, if equality 
of social status between ca«tes is estabhshed 
But 13 it not an e^ential feature of caste that 
some ca'tcs are lower md «ome higher ? And 
there i5i «ome kind or degree of untouchabihty 
which affects all ca'tes and =ub cartes Even 
some sections and sub sections of Brahmans do 
not mterdine and intermarry 

Indigenous Resources of Drugs and 
Medicines 

La^t month an exhibition of drugs and 
medical appliances was organized in connection 
with the Sixth annual re union of the past and 
present students of the Carmichael Medical 
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College Mr Sanat Kumar Ray Chowdhury, 
the Mayor of Calcutta, opened the exhibition 

Tlie ^^ayor expiessed the hope that public eplnted 
and enterprising young men in the med cal line iroald 
take up the work o{ investigating into the indigenous 
resources so far as drugs and medicines were concerned 
and make the rcaulta ol their investigations widdy Icnomi 
on a book form in the interests of the advancement ot ibe 
cause of medical science in this country 

On some previous occasions also the Mayor 
of Calcutta expressed the same hope Borne 
other leading men of India have exprcs'cd a 
similar hope It is a laudable hope Bui it 
seems that they are not BidBciently up-to-date 
as regards the bibliography of the subject Wc 
hope they have not heard of the existence of a 
monumental work m four volumes named 
Indian Medicinal Plants, with four boxes of more 
than a thousand plates For, if they have 
heard of it, it would betray lamentable lock 
of appreciation of an excellent work not to 
mention it It was prepared after years of 
labour and at the expenditure of thousands of 
rupees The authors of the first edition were 
the late Major B D Basu, IMS, the late 
lit -Colonel fC R Kirtikar, IMS, and an 
Indian ICS, who also is dead For the 
second edition the work has been thoroughly 
revised and in great part re-nritten and brought 
M-to date by Father Blatter, S J , Pother 
Coiua, SJ, and Dr Mhaskar 

That vthich the Mayor hoped eome young 
doctors •would do, has been done to a very 
large extent already Let those of our young 
medical graduates who have a taste and 
cspacity for such work take odvontnge of 
Indian Medicinal Plants, Major D D Basu’s 
mapnum opus, put its stitcmcnts to the test, 
and add to it For it is not final and exhaus- 
tive — no such work can be 

Protest Meetings Against Secondary 
Education Bill 

Protest meetings against the Secondary 
Education Board Bill have been already held m 
Calcutta and the mofu«sil Eminent educa- 
tionists like Sir Nilratan Sircar and Sir P C 
Ray and distinguished professors like Dr P 
Banerjea, M L A Mr J R Banerji, Sj 
Nnpendra Chandra Banerji and others have 
taken part in them They have all condemned 
the Bill, not finding a single redeeming feature 
in it Similar protest meetings should be held 
all over the countrj 

If the Bill be not wsthdra-wn m the mean- 
tunc, a revolution should be passed in the next 
session of the Bengal Provincial Conference to 
bo held this month at Bi'hnupur. 


Menace to Local Bodies' Finances 

In a Circufnr fetter addressed to the local 
bodies in the Province through the Divisional 
Comnussioners, the Governraent of Bengal state- 
tiint any tax, fine, penalty or otlier sum of 
whatever nature realized by a local body 
through a Magistrate, Court, or Government 
Officer, will, with the introduction of Part III 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, form 
part of the revenues of the Provincial Govern- 
ment As this will be the case m ail provinces,, 
perhaps other provincial governments al=o are 
moving m the matter 

Put HI of tbc Coveroment of Ind s Act has beta 
btought into opoiation with effect from ihe 1st of April, 
1937 and ihe adaptations made m the ranous Central 
and Pronncial Acts have also taken effect from that date. 
Ji baa, however, been provided in paragraph 4 of the- 
India and Durma (Temporary Provisions) Order. 1937, 
that any lai £ne penally, etc , hitherto realized by and 
crediied to any local fund or other fund ahall, during 
the two financial years seat foUovnng Iho coaimencemect 
of the Mid pan liT, continue to be so crediteit and shall 
not, during ibose years lie deemed to be a part of the 
revenues of (be Province” 

‘After the expiry of the period of two yesjs,'* 
conimuet the Covemment. “referred to in tbe India and 
Burma (Temporary Provisions) Order, 1937, the fiaascea 
of the local bodies m th s Province will be seriously 
affected as a tesuli of the adaptetioas made in the various- 
Acts 

If the Congress ministries and the A ICC, 
arc doing anything m the matter, perhaps they 
will take the public into their confiaence 


Tie Viceroy on Federation Problems 

On the 20th December last II E Lord. 
Linlithgow delivered an address to the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce, reviewing there- 
in the wxirtcing of the scheme of provincial 
autonomy and referring to the question of the- 
introdurtion of the federal part of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1035 As regards federa- 
tion the Viceroy said . 

“When I spoke to you a yeer ago I said that In my 
ludgtneol Federation was not rernotc 1 have spared no 
eSon IQ the period wh cb has since elapsed for tJie 
Qcdnlinn. of. the. riwMemit 'nhewil. ■/!. 'hft- vJaWifhmiuif. 
of a bedevallon These problems can never, lo their 
saiure be simple However great ear anxiely (and none- 
can be greater than mine and that of the Secretary of 
Slate) to echicve at the catlisat possible moment the 
culnunatiOR of the scheme embodied Jn ihe Act, by tbe 
placing on the Ind an conslilutional ed fice of which 
provincial autonomy is the first and essential stage, of 
ibe eopuigstune of Federation, tt would be foolish lo rush 
ahead without taking all possible pains for the preliminary 
elucidation of the various problems which present them- 
selves You can rely on me to urge forward wiih alf 
the CTcrgy and all ihe personal interest which I have iiv 
loa the compleUon of ihe scheme" 

Indians do not want that the Government 
shcaild ru^h ahead ” They want the postpone- 
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incnt of the Government scheme of federation 
dxe 

Journalistic Con<fe5censiore 

The Amnta Bazar Patnka printed on the 
leader page of its I'sue for December 5 last, 
toirn edition, an article on " The Hero as 
Scientist" bj Ramananda Chatterjee The 
^vnter did not contribute it to that paper It 
■^vas lifted bj our contemporarj from The 
M^ern Review without acknowledgment, as an 
act of great conde«cension 

The Oriental Conference At Tniandrum 

THniNOBTO Dec 20 

** Mar oiir (cholarsfup be illustneus and may ibere 
be no HTalry or hatred amongst us " — with this historic 
invocation in Sanskrit the Mabara;a of Travancore 
concluded todaf tus speech opening the ninth aessioo «f 
the All India Oriental Conference 

Dr F W Thomas, in Irs presidential address said 
that the conference had to conceive of the historical 
evolution of India as a whole They misht contemplate 
the civil utjon of fadia as a huge novtng mass of thought 
and usage, tatenaely concentrated on a great number of 
diSerentisted nuclei, but enmeshed with threads Iiolciog 
them in a manifold and partly capricious compleiitr with 
one another 

The Indian partly by reason of the complexity of 
his social cond lions as well as through deliberate cultiva 
lion of reflection, had been more of a thinker than other 
men This rist complex cultnre of India eoold iMt be 
duly expounded without amplification of the principles 
of Orimisl science 

Dr Thomas paid a tribute to the great work dooe by 
Trsvancore for Oriental learning and also the progressive 
aJminKtration of the State, which was now eipiipped with 
prsriirslly every mpden organ oi civil welfare — A. P 

The Primate of England's Cftrijfmoj 
Message 

The daily prc«s contains a host of Cbnslmas 
news, mee«agcs and comments The mc«*’3gc 
bro'tdc'i't bj the tkrchbi'hop of Canterbury 
calls upon the Chri'tian indmdual at home to 
bear witness to Chn«ttanitj “ opcnI> and 
courageou«l> " He further a«kcd “ who could 
Hunk without a sickening of the heart of Ihc 
appalling "laughter and the 'uflenng and mani- 
fold nu®cr> brought b> war to Spain and 
Chinn” He urged on the indiMdunl the iro- 
portanec of on tmporftol cxcrniruifion of the 
tin<^crlyin{i comes of disccnfcnf tn order that 
jx^tiee tntjjfif be done Public opinion, which 
ultimatclj Bwn>cd pohej, was created only b> 
the feelings and judgments of mdivtilual men 
and women 

That Th lutng was sincere at heart 
when he broadea*t the abo\x call to the Bnli«h 
public cannot be doubted Rut whether be 
him«cU Ix'liCTC" that his appeal will be Ustsmed 


to in all sincerity by the members of his fold 
IS open to question If he does beliete in the 
strength of the Chn«tian leaven in the Bntish 
race, then the following news items appeanng in 
the post-Chnstmas i«"ues of the Indian papers 
should provide much food for thought for him 
and other sincere Christian* 

The first news item is the following 

Lucknow Dec 25 

The Chaibsgh Railway station was the centre of 
great scn^atioa last eiglit when a party of students from 
Lahore it is alleged, were forcibly ejected from the com 
partment they occupied by several British soldiers to 
make room for a few troops who were travelling by the 
same tram. 

It tranvpiT s a Hockey team of the Lahore Medical 
CoDege which is on lour was leaving last night for 
Benares by Parcels Express Members of the team 
occupied a compartment when some troops came and 
asked them to vacate it The students refused to do so, 
whereupon a British soldier who appeared to be in 
charge gave the students the option of leaving the com 
partment or being “thrown away" Having already 
settled ihemselves comfortably in the compartment tbe 
Mudents refused to leave, whereupon the troops, it u 
alleged, threw tbe luggage of the sludenia from the com 
partment and some siud nts who sliU refused to bodge 
from their seats, were also forcibly ejected 

The eoldiers referred to were prc«umtbl> 
Christians and the occurrence took place os the 
ChnMmas Eve That they created this breach 
of “peace” with great ‘ goodtvTll" there can 
be no doubt One wonders what the Bntish 
prc*s reports would have been if they had been 
Nan or Fa'cist legionnaires bchavnng in this 
manner in the sea'on of peace and goodwill 

Tlie "ccond bit of news is part of a High 
Cburt judgment, involving ceneuro on the 
keepers of law and order in this benighted 
country 

Lahore Dec 22. 

Kiroo was charged in the court of the learned Sessions 
Judge of RswoIpinCi with the murder of a coustable 
.MnViamnau' •Vunfik' juvt' wnih c»cuviir,r gtvevonv ibiiV 
to one Bhagit Singh. Tbe learned Sessions Judge 
finding Kiroo guilty of murder and of causing grievous 
fiutt. sentenced hint to transportation for 1 fe under sec- 
tion 303, and to 18 month’s rigorous imprisonmeot under 
section 326 of the Indian Penal Code 
Stcrt or THE Case 

la the Vfiliiary liaee at Rawalpindi there is a roflre 
shop Kiroo was the Chowkidar On tbe night of the 
U'h %pnl, 1937, ■ burglary took place at the shop asd 
certain articles and ca«h were alleged to have been stolen. 
At about 9 o'clock on the mnmiBg of the IChK the 
police arrived to investigate the burglary Kirro wu 
suspected and examined. It is alleged that he confessed 
to Dhagat 5 ngh, (he manager of the shop and oflensg 
to prwluee the stolen property, be look Bhxgit ^ingh 
and another with the pol ce following to a 'kolhri'. 
but BO stolen properly wii conceited there Iw then 
look the party to a platform next to a tailors shop 
There wai a so tease upon that plalfonn, Kiroo and ihs 
coni*ahle itohsamaj Ismail, who has been killed, west 
oa tbe p'stform, Kim then opened the box with a key. 
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took a klufe out of the box, and slabbed the comtaUe 
in the stomach lie also struck Bhagat Singh under the 
arm and then plunged the knife into his own bodf in 
fl Gting upon himself a serious ingury m the repta of 
the stomach The constable d ed as a result of the wonnd, 
Bhagat Singh and Kitoo recovered 

The learned Sessions Judge m hia judgment makes 
grave comments on the conduct of the police in this case 
He says that they suppressed material evidence and that 
the witnesses for the crown lied as to the conduct ol the 
police towards the accused 

In th 3 case Kiroo has been extremely foilnnale he 
was able to call Pipe Major Stewart of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Mighlandeia as a defence witness 

It appears therefore that Pipe Major ^lewart at 
9 0 clock saw Kiroo being beaten by the police He 
protested and left d sgusted Later on he retatned 
between 2 and 3 o clock in the afternoon The * inlet 
rogation'* of the unfortunate Kiroo was stiO going on, 
and as Pipe Major Stewart said he was bring bralen 
very mercilessly It is a fair inference lhat for most of 
the time between 9 am and 3 pm this anlerrogai on ” 
had continued 

There cannot be any criticism of Pipe Major Siewari'a 
evidence The learned Sessions judge says lhat it 
would seem that the accused had been to bulbed and 
ill treated by the pol ce that he was wiUmg to eonduei 
any party anywhere in the hope of being able to escape 
even temporar ly from the ill treatment 

We are sat tiled that the knife which under the 
cireumaiencet, we consider Kiroo to have been fortunate 
to have found was u*ed by him is the extremity of bis 
despair and in the bel ef that tl e ouly way to free him 
eelf from the intolerable persecution to which he was 
being subjected was to k i bs pettccuiors H s state of 
mind may well be gauged by the fact that be etiempied 
to kill himself raiber than coniinue to be left to the 
tender mercies of these officers of justice ' 

In out opin on the facia disclosed in his judgment 
and by the evidence g >e to kiroo the most perfect reason 
for relying upon self defence that we here ever teen 
He was just Sed — if ever a man was justified— in 
using any weapon he could oUa n to defend himself 
Cases are not unknown and tre within our own 
knowledge w! ere persons have died under this type of 
‘ invesugat on*' In this cate at we have already pointed 
out furoo had been so hratally nested that he preferred 
death to 1 fe 

W 1 disagree with the learned Seva ona Judge when 
he finds that a right of self-defence has not been e*la 
bhshed Such a right has been ovenrhclsuii^y proved 
in this case It la utifottiuiale that such a right, under 
circu/rutunces such as These cannot be exercised more 
frequently it might have a more salutary eBcct than the 
•pnJnrJf.'d.’hift.QoirJ.’n.’iuOsin/tdi/WA. wiptiroW/v t/v. ‘hK. 
discipline and toniuet of the police in the irtvtthgahon 
of enmt lake more rigorous steps to stop such emel and 
cowardly practices tualica outs] 

It is often contended in this Court that ihe "inleirm 
gallon" of 8u*pect8 m this Province in the manner proved 
in this case is ireqaenOj employed The fact ibal tvmrt 
was use I openly in this case appears to us to give some 
foundation for this grave charge snl la o most ftnoae 
criticism of those nhose duty is ti w see that tie police 
carer aat iTut'tigal'ons in occordonce with lav Tnonsh 
we have in this court had to comment on th a practice 
where It has been proved the difficulty of promug nch 
cHencea is extreme Few bel eve the statement of an 
accused person that he his been lourtnred or in general, 
ins witnesses, it he can obtain any. lad it is notonous 
that there are several methods of tonure which do not 


legve any trace It is a disgrace to the pol ce force, 
a^ s dangerous obstacle to the administration of justice 
which it brings into open contempt (ilabcs oursi 

It cannot be contended that the perpetra- 
tors of this inhtiroan piece of torture being 
Indiana they are the only ones to bKme Tlio 
Htgh Court judgment throws the onus of the 
blame on the officials whose duty it is to see 
that the pohcc carrj out their iniestigahons 
in accordance with Kw 

We have n Calcutta High Court judgment 
to the effect that “ The Police is the Govern- 
ment” and, as such, abo%e all cntici®m 
Further, if tlus were not sufficient, we have the 
yearly spectacle m every prQ^^nce of the pro- 
Mncinl Governor going into ecstasies over the 
trondcrful and spotle«3 record of work of the 
pohcc force 

If Ills Grnco the Archbishop of Canterbury 
did read the Indian owned Engh«h papers oi 
this country ne have no doubt he nould «oon 
be eonxinced that Chnstiiritj — like the long 
wft'e section of the B B C — «tep9 «hort ea<t 
of Suez On the other hand if the Christians 
of Britain rcallj acted m the spint of thft 
message of Dr Lang, instead of taking the 
mHch ei'ier course of sit allotting nhatcter was 
ladled out to them by those of their own country- 
men who lia\c been put in charge there would 
be much lc«s diecontcnt, consequent on in- 
iu«ticc, in this world 

K N 0 

An Appeal from Chtna 

Tito folloning letter was nritten bj Oeneraf 
Chu Teh of the Chinese Eighth Route Army to 
pandit Jowaharlal Nehru 

CvKUItt. IleAPgOABTCTS 

Eiphib Route Army 
Shansi China 
Nov 26 

Dear Mr Nehru 

We here in Ch ua have read m news dispatches that 
juu called mass merlings in a numbrr of Indian cities 
«n support of our war of Iiberalfon Allow me to thank 
jnu In ihs name of the Chinese people an! in the name 
ok 'foe ’tigflln Ttoiiia 'Army 'tfhe 'Clunese "Red 'Aimf J 
perticultr 

You know lhat the Japanese have oeenpied many 
c ties and our main railways tn China Our E ghlh Route 
Annr the revoiuiiontTy army of Ihe Chiuese masses. )• 
organiung and arming the people for prolonged warfare 
•hat *iJI end ui nJtimate vicrorr and liberation lor ut. 
This work of ours is d fficull because we are a poor army 
We are able TO help The jieasanj partisaae uhererer we- 
operate throughout the north and they are rapidly 
booming an crganic part of our army Bat there is one 
ptotlem that we cannot solve and of this that 1 vniie 

In those regions tinder iclual Japanese ocrnnalion 
aarii as along the railways in the northern part of SntnsI, 
IB Suiynan anil Chahat provinces, and in western Hopei, 
ihousands of wotkors, peasants and students have 
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spontaneously siisen, haye capture 1 anas, and are figtitins 
in Volunteer bands against the imperialist army ol 
invasion. These Tolunteera have arms, hut they have no 
winter clothing, no blankets, no shoes, and little and 
often no food Recently one group of 2 000 of them 
met and united with a unit of our army in the north 
eastern part of this province We were able to give them 
but one thousand Chinese dollars — which is only fifty 
cents per man This money will sufhce for one meal a 
day for about a week for them. Our problem »s so 
gigantic that we are unable to help the Volunteers as 
they tequue It is a problem always before os and we 
are Hying to raise money here in China and in foreign 
countries for them Miss Smedley has said that we could 
approach you, and that she feels certain the Indian 
National Congress of which you are President, would 
donate a sum which our Army could give to the Volon 
teers. You may know that every anna which you could 
give would be deeply welcomed and Vould reach the 
Volunteers and en^le them to continue tbeir struggle 
Perhaps you could form a committee to collect money 
in the name of the Chinese Volunteers If so do so at 
once V(e know there are miUions of people in your 
country who sympathi'e with us in our struggle and 
would be wilLng to give something to help 

As Commander-in Chief of the Eighth Roote Army 
of the Chinese people, 1 wish to tell you and the Indian 
National Congress, and the whole uidiaa pe^le, that 
rkin a 1 } not subjected, not defeated, and that we cannot 
and will never be subjected. Our Army will never 
retreat from North China. We wiU remain with the 
people, oiganiang and arming them and waging a cease* 
less warfare upon (be Japanese impenaLst armies of 
Invasion antil Che last of them are dnres from oor 
country, including from Manchuria. Do not be deceived 
by aay lies or propaganda put out by the Japanese. Our 
■trug^e has only begun The regular Chinese Govern 
ment armies are fighting Ours wtli never be defeated, 
because we are the army of the people and ucreasiog 
tens of thousands of out people are rallying around us, 
fighting along with us 

We are a well-discipIined well trained iron army, 
and all our soldiers, from the new volunteers to the 
commanders, have a high political training We are fully 
and deeply conscious of the role that we play tn Asia 
today and in the future. We know that we are fighting 
not only the battle of the Chinese nation and the Chinese 
I people, but we are bgtlting the fiatlie of' the people ol' 
all Asia, and that we are a part of the world army for 
the liberation of oppressed nations and oppressed classes 
It IS with this consciousness that we feel justified in asking 
you, one of the great leaders of the great Indian people, 
to help us in out struggle by any and all means We 
would welcome financial help in the name of the Chinese 
Volunteers, we would welcome medical snpples and 
surgical instruments, we would welcome tratn^ war 
siugeons and nurses and we would welcome volimteera 
■“ho “'ghl wish to esptess their solidarity with us la 
^ fight by fighting in volunteer imits with our army 
we ask you to consider ths question m all seriousness, 
to intensify your campaign to help us, 10 broaden and 
deepen your movement lor the boycott of Japanese goods 
and to educate your people about ihe fscU of'ooi war 
of UberatioD. 

If the Japanese were successful in subjecting rs.n» , 
none of the peoples of Asia could gam Iheir Izberaliea 
lor many years and perhaps decades. Our struggle is 
your struggle. 

Once mote our Army thanks you from the depths 

IS 


of our heart for aU you have so far done os behalf of 
onr country 

In Comradeship, 

Chd Teh, 

Commander in Chief of the 
Eighth Route Army of China 

The 9tb of January, 1938, has been ap- 
pointed the “ China day ” by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and we hope that, helpless and poor 
as we are, the response tnll be substantial 
The passing of China would indeed be the end 
of peace and security in the old world, which 
would then be a field traversed solely and 
entirely by predatory nations — young and old 
K N C 

Sir Ian Hamilton's Remarks 

General Sir Ian Hamilton is a soldier 
equally distinguished m the field of letters as 
well as that of arms That his remarks re- 
garding the growing insecurity of the Bntish 
Empire would attract wide attention is nothing 
strange But we would like to point out that 
similar observations were made in the pages of 
tins journal over a year ago but no importance 
was attached to it by our confreres Even the 
gallant knight’s utterances do not seem to have 
made more than a fieetmg impression m this 
part of the world 

Unpreparedness is a cardinal sm m a nation 
Our own expenences m this respect is a matter 
of (forgotten) history But the examples of 
Abyssuua and China loom large before our eyes 
It may be argued that we are helpless and 
powerless m every 'way — and bo we are really 
and truly' — and therefore it is useless for us to 
Ihmk about it "What we would like to Bay m 
reply is that if it were brought home to those 
who can help and possess the power, that our 
funeral would very much and emphatically be 
dkirsr mkr, ami* tiW, umbbs tfle persons in 
charge of this part of the empire suffered a 
drasUc change m their viewpomt very soon, 
ihe funeral will take place at an early date, 
then perhaps we may be allowed to help in the 
fabrication of our own defence It is about 
time the people in Britain realized how rusty, 
ramshackle and badly pieced together is the 
much-vaunted “ steel frame ” of the Empire, 
when viewed in the hght of modernity What 
the totalitarian States think of it is only too 
weH-expres=ed by their actions 

W'e have no doubt that the problem of 
Impenal defence is exerci-ing the minds of 
tho«e in charge at the Empire-centre What 
we would like to know if the problems con- 
sequent on the interruption or total breakage 
of the long inter-empire hfe-Iine are bemg 
properly considered Or do they consider the 
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Mediterranean Sue* route to be invulnerablcJ 
What happens when the supply of men, muni- 
tions and service material is held up midway 
between source and destination Even grant- 
ing that the sea-route would remain in opera- 
tion, do they think that in the next war a nation 
of 40 odd millions would be able to provide all 
the multifarious requisites of modern warfare to 
the fullest extent as needed by the outermost 
reaches of the Empire? 

K N C 

Civil Aviation 

The question of Civil Aviation in India 
reveals this curious lack of forethought in official 
circles With the bringing in of the new ‘ Empire’ 
Mail Service programfiie, the various Indian 
concerns are going to be merged into the central 
organization Of these the Indian Trans Con- 
tinental Airways are virtually going to lose 
their Karachi-Singapore Service, this being 
taken over by the mam service between England 
and Calcutta They will have to increase their 
capital, and purchase four Armstrong-Whit- 
worth Ensign machines and in return will have 
the doubtful benefit of being allowed to parti- 
cipate in the service We say doubtful 
benefit " without reserve because 

“Tbe sgreemeat providfs Ut the etoplorneDt ol 
lod to periOBD«l \o the extent that qualtited and esperi 
SBced men are arsjlabJe. Jn new u ha eprcia) i>am 
eipauon in the land planei eervieee, India wiU take ix> 
direct part u the opaationa of the aeaptanea acrvicee 
The route i» heing oreanized by the Covaoment of Indu 
on behalf of the Brliiih Coyetiuseot Anangemrnta have 
also been made far the Uaining and employment of 
lnii»s$ M l^e ground iirvicet on ike ica-route." 

So ID one effort the organizers have man 
aged to arrange that (a) the more lucrattvt 
jobs shall be the sole property of the descendants 
of hlessrs Smith Brown and Robinson, (b) that 
Indian money be used for the development of 
British schemes without those shareholders ever 
having a say m anything that really matters, 
(c) tliat the perpetrators of this JoieJy sebeme 
wifl a’lways 'oe a'o’ie 'to siience any 'busybocly 
asking questions on behalf of the Indians by 
saying that the Indians are responsible partners 
inasmuch as their own Government is develop 
ing the route on behalf of the Bntjsb Govcni- 
ment! 

No doubt the scheme is a laudable and 
worthy one, so far as the interests of the sons 
and grandsons of the tribe of Smith, Brown 
and Robinson are concerned But it is o 
wicked world, and one wonders what will happen 
when the self-same descendants of the afore- 
said worthies are unable to get pa®t the barriers 
that are being erected m the Near East Or 


even if they can, what will they do when the 
all traffic has to be magmfied seven times 
Ecvenfold for reasons of war We are extremely 
s^ptical of any scheme for the training of 
Ipdians for highly paid services, if it be left to 
the tender mercies of the “ Government of 
Ipdia ” And as matters stand we feel reason 
ably certain that civil aviation in India will 
have a future remarkably free of any prospects 
60 far as Indians are concerned And if the 
officials put In charge of aviation development 
by the Government of India conform to the 
type — fls shown by the Indian State Railways 
--then the working of this part of the Empire 
Klail Service .will provide without doubt much 
material for the gaiety of nations 

K N C 

The Bihta Roiltecy Disoster Tinquiry 

As this enquiry is still sub judice so to 
say, we are unable to commcDt on it to the 
extent it deserves But we must confess we 
have not been able to find much evidence of 
“ efficiency ’ or " highly organized system of 
control” in the picture that is being gradually 
unfolded before the Enquiry Committee 

K N 0 

The Burning of the Chruinas Mails 
Last Year 

This Christmas the 2 Ubi1s have safely coffl^ 
through Last year they were burnt to ashea 
JO the Postal Express Wagons There was an 
epquiiy as a result of which wc were nsked to 
believe that the conflagration was due to the 
Igniting of crackers or such highly inflammable 
material winch were sent through the post m 
contravention of regulations Needless to sayj 
v,e had to accept this explanation as no other* 
was forthcoming although we were amazed at 
(he subtlety of tlie mind of the official Sherlock 
ifolmcs who arrived at this deduction in the 
•^aJ. aJssftn/i'i, -5/. vaf kw/gW/i vi'AsiAX W**- 
nero not told nhy tlie question of “hot-axles’ 
con'^cquent on excessive over-loading was ruled 
otit, and therefors it was evidently not ouf 
business to “ question why ” 

K N C 

AiUi tuberculosis Fund 

Tuberculous diseases have become a great 
scourge Sufficient hospital accommodation and 
a sufficient number of sanitariums do not exist 
It IS to be hoped the Anti tuberculosis Fund 
which has been inaugurated under high official 
auspices will be largely contributed to 
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Mr. Andretvs* Statemeni on the Zanzibar 
Question 

Mr C F Andrews hus made tlie foltowing 
statement to the prc*s on the situation m 
Zanzibar 

“The news which h»s come recently by esble from 
Zannbar u tctt important and li is therefore neceMary 
to keep It prominently before the public First of all 
came the inforroaiion that the llnder-Secretary of State 
for the Colon es Lord Duffenn was pomp out to the 
Ea«l Coast of Afnca and was staying from January f> to 
17 in ^nribar This obnou«ly means that the Colon al 
Office IS realising the mistaVe »l made m supporting the 
late res dent. Sir R Rankiae, in his attempt to iDo»opol»«e 
and confi'cate the elote industry wh ch the Indian 
merchants had built np during the last fifty years 
Endently the Undersecretary is bow prepared to nrsoliate 
on much more farourable terms than the meagre conces 
sions already granted 

Along with this came the farourable news that ibe 
new resident, Mr Hail had adopted an entirely new and 
friendly attitude towards the Indian commanity Then 
last of all we hare beard that the fcrenue of Zantihar 
has fallen ainee the elore boyeoti in India, by £30 000 
it IS added that reductions in the pay of the Ciril ^ersice 
w31 be necessary, tf this decrease in rerenue eoolimies 
any further 

From this information it can be seen as clearly as 
possible that the Zanobar rerenue depends upon its 
Indian trade Nelhios therefore could hare been more 
unwise and ill-eonsideted than for the late resident. Sit 
R Ranbne, and the Seeretary Manager 'If Dartlett, 
deliberately to destroy lodtan intereits m order to obtain 
thereby a Corentmeat monopoly m elore* Thee had not 
realised the luenpth of the fad an boreoiL 

The fntura then, is hopeful aoo a reasonable and 
)ust settlement is now to be hoped for on the full terms 
that India Zanzibar’s best customer is ready to offer 
It has beta made abundantly endenC that Zansbae is not 
in a financial position to dictate terms to Ind a for India 
can forgo the use of clores for a considerable lime and 
can also bnild up, in the long run, a clove marhel of ber 

This question does not stop at Zanzibar It loclades 
the whole Ea<t African Coast If India, in one matter of 
great commercial Interest, can show her strength she 
wiU be respected all through Africa 
• Two things remain (1) the Goremmeni of India 
should now realise the strength of the Indian boycott, 
and Itself make clear to Colonial Office that the meagre 
concessions which had been previously offered are on 
acceptable (2) the vote in the Assembly supporting th» 
Government of India In its earlier policy ought as soon 
as possible to be cancelled Both Government and 
Assembly ongbt to stand out only for such a settlement 
as the Indian merchant community in Zanzibar would 
regard as reasonable and just 


Municipal Franchise for Women in 
Assam 


Sim.i.o*ic, Die 16 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed today ibo 
first reading of the Assam Municipal (Removal of 'Woiiien'a 
Ineligib lily) Amendment Bill, 1937, introduced by 
Miss Mavis Dunn The Bill seeta to qualify women to 
Mcome eligible for membership of municipal bodies in 
the province — A P 


Salaries and Alloicances of Ministers 

The Amrita Bamr Patnka understands that the 
Government of Bengal have lately made some changes in 
tbe rules gnid ng (ue (raven ng alfowances of (he highest 
Covemment officials, nr, the ministers and the judges of 
the High Court. The changed rules it is understood, 
pronde for each of (he ministers wh le on tour, rupees 
twenty five per day as daily allowance in addition to four 
fim class and ten third class servants' tickets. The rules 
further provide lh*( the trarelling nrn sjera mar draw 
mileage as well as daily allowances for tbe same day 

The rules regarding the lour allowance of the judges 
of the High Court hare cot undergone any serious change 
at present and the judges of the High Court it is under 
•to^ will get their allowances at the same scale they 
owl to get before the change was brought about in the 
rules 

ft may be noted here that formerly tne highest officials 
of the lUete including the ininislrrK esecut ve councillors 
and the judges of the High Court used to get only rupiees 
fifteen per day as da ly allowance while on tour in addi 
lion 10 srioal first class and third class tickets, the 
number not eareeding four In the case of the former 

If our contemporary has been correctly 
informed there is ffoing to be legalized mis- 
appropriation of the tnx-pa> ers’ money in 
Bengal 

In an Interview with tbe Rawalpindi eorreipondent 
of Jfutituiffian Standard, Dr Wian ®aheb the Premier 
of the N ^ Frontier Provinee said that tbe main 
eoneem of the Government was to effect economies in 
tbe administraiioB The Frontier Ministers have given t 
feed in the matter by aecepimg low salaries and a very 
low travelling allowance 

“XTe have decided to charge the actual travelling 
eipenses while on lour It will, however, never eieeed 
annas two per mile as travelling aliowanee and Rs 4' 
per day as halting allowance tTben we stay with 
fnends at a place, niturally, we will not charge any 
halting allowinre 

“Likewise the first els«s oEcers will receive 
anoas per tittle instead of 8 annas and the second class 
officers w II receive 3 annas only Officers entitled to 
3 annas will not be touched “ 

Owing to trmv frontier raids, many Pathans 
ha^c cot n bad name Wc hope the action of 
the Frontier Province Slini'fers will give 
Pathans a pood name For it shows that the«e 
Pathan-land ministers are not lhle^es or 
robbers but honest reasonable men who®e 
praiseworthy example will inspire others to 
follow in their footsteps 

Independence for Syria in 1940 

Paris Dta 15 

Agreement has been reached on all questions to 
impfement the recent Franco-Synan treaty giving Syria 
complete independence in 1940 The treaty la now 
expected to be ratified by both the parlies »oon 

The administration agreed upon resembles that 
adopted by Egypt foTlowing the abolition of the Capitula 
lions --Reafer 

Britain will grant independence to India in 
0491 B C. 
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Mr Fazlul Hug Condemns Communatismf 


Dacca Dec 16 
The Honble Mr A K FeduJ Duq 
prize distribution ceremony of the Dacca iDlermediate 
ToIleBe vias held here lh s afternoon . ^ 

if course of b s speech Mr Fazlul lluq 
comif.nalsm and advocated intercommuoal am.r, and 
mutual coKiperaton between the 

that he would not show favour to any parlicnlar 


Procfeding he said that each community 
mil Its own destiny With the inauguration of the new 
reforms the aief M n star eontm led the people were 
having greater rights and pmileges ^ „tr 

One thing needed for the students he sa d was «lf 

to... ..'d .1 •'ir'it.h to “ 

work out theit dest ny not '«th p 

instruments of the will of the Aim ghty God— 1/ r 

If Bengal mmistcra take to delivering 
sermons unsupported by practice 
religion of a certain type will lose their occu- 
pation 


Calcutta Corporation and Released 
Detenus 

The Calcutta Municipality has set a good 
example by giving cmplovmcnt to rcleawd 
detenus who are fully qualified for *beir ra- 
pective appointments There are ^mc ladws 
them e <1 Mi«a Kalvani Das M A 
Si lenoS Sen M A ele Other local bodies 
and busineos hou*es should follow the example 
of the Calcutta Corporation Miss Lila\ati 
Nae MA of Dacca will it » devote 
Klf to the work of the girls’ school and some 
other institutions founded by her It is 
known whether she will rmive her Bengali 
monthly Jayasree 


traders members of the legislature retired 
ludicial officers and similar 'respectable and 
‘responsible’ men were distributed in Chittagong 
among the assembled hluhammadan multitude 
The«e leaflets informed them that in con'e- 
qucnce of the partial grant of self Bo^ernraent 
of the people by the British Go%ernment m the 
proimccs in which the Hindus form a majority 
of the population the pnmc ministers are 
Hindus and Hindu Raj has been established, 
and that in these provinces the Hindu govern- 
ments are pas'.ing laws against the religion ot 
the Muhammadans prohibiting the sacrifice ot 
cows and similar Islamic observances These 
hes are sure to inflame tbc fanaticism of 
Ignorant Muhammadans The Government of 
Bengal should order the executive officers of the 
district to put a stop to the circulation of such 
leaflets and trace their authors with a view to 
their prosecution , , 

It IS greatly to be regretted that some ot 
the speeches of Mr A Iv Faslul Huq the 
Chief Munster of Bengal have been such as to 
embitter communal relation* 


Assam Demands Duty on Mineral Oil 

The Bengal Government receives from the 
Government of India the major ^lon of the 
proceeds of the duty on jute Following that 
precedent the A«am lepslativc A«emblv has 

M«ed a rcoolution unanimously rcccTOinrnding 

that the Assam Government should ask the 
Government of India to give to As-am 
whole of the amount received froi^be duty cm 
Assam’s kero'cne oil and petrol This is 
request and should be complied with A«*ara 
” a comparatively sparsely inbabitM and m- 
lufficiently developed province Its forest, 
r^ neral and other resources and its 
tracts of virgin -oil require ample investment 
of capital to be rendered u-eful to man 


Fall in Price of Jute 

Jute 13 the principal commercial cron in 
Bengal The economic condition of ft large 
section of its population depends on the price 
of jute This year the stock of jutc in the mills 
in the country is less than in the last year, the 
demand on tfic part of mills abroad is greater, 
and the jute produced is ftl«o le*s than in the 
last year The cultivators had naturally ex 
pccted that prices would ri«e at this time of 
the year But thev htive fallen in-tcad, blast- 
ing the hopes of thousands upon thousands of 
raivats An impartial mqutrv into the causes 
of this fall should be instituted and all manipu 
lation of prices in the interest of exploiters put 
n stop to 


Rotismi’ Communal Hatred Bv Lies 
On the ocMon ol the l».t 
Td tc-Mtnl ten thoo-md le.lleli beniinE the 
"snelS ot tneoy Muh«n.mt,dnn ple.der., 


The Wardha Scheme of Education 

The report of tbo Dr Fakir Husain Wnrdha 
Education Committee was publi-hcd in J/anjan 
on December 11, 1937 It has been carefully 
and somewhat elaborately drawn up The 
members of the Committee and m particular its 
chairman Dr Fakir Husain deserve the thanks 
of the public for the thought labour and care 
they have bestowed on the report The Com- 
mittee have epcciallv thanked their colleagues 
Sj Aryanavakam and Srimati A'ha Devi 

Detailed criticism of tl e report cannot be 
attempted in a brief note So wc shall briefly 
comment on a few points 

Tlie success of the whole scheme would 
depend on the av ailability of a sufficient number 
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of trained teachers Viho arc experts in fotnc 
crafts and arc al«o qualified b\ (betr intellect 
and educational nttninnimla to teach bo^s and 
girls the \ annua Euhjcct* \\hich will be 
attempted to tie tauclit For no notice thit 
the pupils niU ha\c to he taught preferablj 
tiirouph the enfta ch(i«en or indepcndentK 
hi«tor} Rcograplii (including ui-ap inahing and 
map'tudj), cme* mclcoroloai means of 
tran«port and eommunieation (aeroplanes and 
radio included ?1 economics botana toologj 
phj 'iologj , ha gicne fir«t-aid dietetics chemi*- 
(rj, a^tronomi dranmg <Ie«igning pictonal 
graphs, mu«ic, the mother tongue llmdustham 
etc 

It seems to us that competent teachers 
would be hard to get, and that on the estimated 
aicrage salan of Its 25 per month Hut of 
eourec nnadhmc ma> be eon'idcred po «ible d 
the «chcme «ati'fie« aouthful uleali«ts of Iwth 
sexes and routes their enUui«n«m But nc arc 
afraid the scheme i« too ambitious The report 
gii'cs the following estimate of the time re- 
quired to complete the different sections of the 
curriculum 

The bs* e ertft 3 h«uri end 20 tniAom 

Muiip driwiDB ind tnilMnetic m 

The mother Coagiie 40 » 

^lal tiu<ie« and grn<‘rtl «ci«ne« 30 „ 

Phrs nl (ratmas 10 ^ 

IteeeM 10 

S hourt and M miaac<a 

The Committee haie observed 

“ we mu*t found a neco"arT note ot watniDg 

There an obv ou« danger that in the working of th • 
achenie the economic B«pecl may be •tre«sed ai Ike 
McnHee of the culture] and educaOooal cbiect rei. 
Teachers may derote most of iheir aitention aod energy 
to extract ag the manmiim amouot of labour from 
children wlulsl neglecting the intellectnal aoc a] and 
moral implieaiioas of rrafi training Th $ point must be 
jiftiyUaniV i-epp ,ir iitiW or aV Otnwiiir *n' Aannlwr ay 
well as in the d rertion of ihe work of the tuperrisory 
stall and must colour all educational actiety” 

We are afraid in their timc-tnblc the 
Committee themselves ha^e not heeded their 
own “ note of warning ’ It eccm« to us that 
they have given too little lime for the teacWg 
of eubjects which are to incrca«e the pupils’ 
knowledge, develop (heir intellect, broaden tlieir 
outlook, and, briefly give them a liberal educa 
tion fit to make them cultured citizens an I 
members of society To remedy this defect, 
the pupils cannot and should not be made to 
work for more than fiv e and a half hours a day 
That itself is perhaps more than a day’s work 
for them 

Physical culture is one item of the cum- 
cuhim like Zoology Chemistry etc It is said 
under it “Games, athletics, drill 


games to be encounged) ” Will the ten minulc*^ 
aligned for "phv steal (raining ' “ufTice for all 
this? Can the voung ones’ phv in'tmct be 
fati«fie<l in ten inmutc« ’ Can it bo «ati«fic I 
cwn if the JO minute^ a««fgnod for ‘ recp*^ ’ be 
encroached upon for plij^ical training’’ 

If the training given in somr cruft i« to bo 
pceuninriiv profitable the pupils mu't go on 
making things incchanicallv Tint would in- 
volve repetition of proec^c* as if automnticallv 
lias tint much educative and intellectual 
value? That remind* ii* of some observations 
of an American rd»ratimii<'t nit!» enn«iderable 
expencncc of manual training in school", quoted 
bv (he Indian Soetal noformer 

“The naADi) tram ns rifrri»M for iho aereral year? 
hate Ixwn arrange I with rich eariety b« to losire 
MiMa ncii inirrrM an! to present irkuime repet lion of 
autnmaiie unlh nVing reprcxl tetinn ft fcemr to be 
inteoded ih»l any proee«« rhstl be diwontinued a* *oon 
a« I cea«e« to roinpel the rtudent to think that i« at 
anon a« it becomes merely mechasieal and thi« is 
j Kiifieil by the roniiderstion that a mechsmeal proee«a 
cea<es to l>e of edicationsl ralue to a student at the very 
point where it hepas to be of miiiMnsI ralte to an 
apprenitee tinre the rsl table privluet of manual iraiti 
ins IS a divipbned mind wlile the valuable product of 
apprentice wntk {• some irticle of commerce" (Dhabhai 
Report on iltmucl Tretrung p 46) 

According to (he tcheme (ho pupils’ educa- 
tion IS to bepn when thci are seven jenrs of 
age Sliould not (hcv be taught something 
told to do something trained to make some 
thing" — bv wn> of play if j ou like— when they 
are 4 or 5 or 0 ? Our indigenous practice 
IS to bepn the child s education (Widj arambha) 
when he is five In the "Best Kindergarten or 
prc-'chool education begins cv en earlier 

"We approve of the idea of teaching some 
craft to all boys and girls and of obliterating 
the distinction between the intellectual and 
labounng cla««e« But wc arc unwilling to 
a<!«tnnc that it i« not the bounden dutv of the 
State to educate its children and jouth »*it its 
own expen'e, if need be Still less willing arc 
we to assume that it la children between 7 and 
J4 who mtiH pay for their own education by 
their own labour and skill that is by their own 
earning capacitv , whilst v oung men and women 
need not pay for their education in that way 

illr Snntiasa Sastri on the Practice of 
Truth 

Tbe following very valuable passage formed 
part of the Right Hon'We V S Srinivasa 
Sastn’s convocation address at the Annamalai 
University 

I adnae you to be fa thfuj to party but always fo 
put the «at on above it I advice you not to look upon 
meinbera of oiber partiea as eotanes to bo aroided. 
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dmounccd and injured, but as fellow travellera cbooamg 
different roiilei to reach the aame ^joal, ivr, ike common 
(rood I advKe you aliore all, to clierUh your jieraonal 
freedom aa a birthright and guard It zealoutly exrepl in 
a limited aphere, so that in your public actUlliea you 
may be true to yoiirselvra The Ideal to be aime) at ia 
the one enunciated in our ancient saying '‘One and the 
aame in thought wor 1 an 1 act " To propagate othera’ 
op niona as your own, In make speeches against your 
conrictmns and to vote hah tually at the bidding of a 
whip, IS to do violence to truth In this land mm have 
been b ddrn from ancient days to apeak the irulh and 
to perform the 'dharma’ Truth has been declared to 
be the foundation and the support of all ihinga 

Happily we are not left wiihout some slmiing 
examples for out guidance One that will be nnimsally 
admitted is Mahalma Gandhi It is not for nothing that 
he observes silence on one day of each week for all 
speech involves a crilain impairment of (he truth He 
employs the fewest words and the simplest to express his 
thoughts, for does not the port say that those mosi be 
frugal in their words who wish to be truthful* 1 know 
of none who is so preler naturally careful to avoid situa 
lions that might compromise or weaken bis adherence 
to the truth Wiih a will mat no bribe cart buy and no 
threat can bend he upholds the supremsey of h s 
oonscienro Ded caied body and soul to ibe aervrre of 
mankind, he will seek no good however greet or glittering 
except by methods wholly consonant with hit own coneep 
tion of right or truib (our annas la not beyond 

ins means if still he stands outside the Concress orgauixa 
tion. It IS because its atmosphere irks bis extremely 
sensitive and truthful soul Ue protests against peopto 
following him blindly md accepting his decisions without 
endeavouring to make them their own Yet to weak is 
human nature that in the wide circle of hit influence 
people too readily eunendet the r ladividua! freedom and 
so palter with truth If one of the phases of truth be 
non T olence, another ts the integrity of (he h iman soul 
TIis hfihatmak supreme merit it bis anfliocfaiag dm 
tion to the goddess of Truth in her various phases Let 
us be hi# CO worshippers, not hi# worshippers 

Zaminiars and the Bengal Governor 

The Bengal zamindara recently asked the 
Bengal Governor in effect to protect them from 
attacks or encroachments on the rights of 
private property But the latter has practically 
told them that as a “ constitutional Governor ” 
(there IS much Mrtue in that bles«ed expression) 
he can and will do nothing to help them He 
has gone further He has reminded them of 
the duties and responsibilities of properly and 
of what is taking place in Britain ih>elf to 
make the State and its legislation more and 
more socialistic , , , , 

If Diif capitalists and ramindars had taken 
the lead in political and social movcmenls, if 
they had fraternized with the masses and 
woAced for their uplift, many internal problems 
could have been solved peacefully and all classes 
of OUT people could have combined to win 
freedom for the country Instead, one finds a 
propertied class appealing for protection to a 
repre^ontatne of the imperial race which keeps 
India in subjection 


It is never too late to loam and mend Let 
the zammdars now begin m earne«t to do that 
which they ought to have begun to do very 
much earlier 

Pandit ^^adan Molian Malaiiya'a 
Convocation Address 

AMftttmg ibe jirw grsdusifs ft ihe Coovoc* 
liun of th* Allabsbail Univcrsily Pamlit Madan Mohan 
Malaviys, who dslivcrfd b i spereh (extempore) m Ilmdi, 
drew a colourful eotilrasi between (he condition of the 

C iverful Japan of to lay and the backward ttale of 
lia as at present He said that Japan had alia ned the 
height of strength and power on a par with any nation 
of ihe West He pointed out that considenng the condi 
lion of Japan in 18S3 which was astonishingly backward 
lit everr respect in eomparivin to Ind a under the Bnlish 
Buie of that day i s present growth was phenomenal 
Trncing the onuses of this rapid growth of 
Jopan Pandit Sfalaviya stnCcd (hat 

the secret of Japsn a success Isy in its mass educa 
tion, which II introduced ii a nations! neisure through 
the medium of its own Jsngvage and education was made 
avaitsbfe to every cfiifd ef that country The second 
factor was that in Japan everybody was taught to love 
and to acfve his country, whereas in Ind a such procedure 
was prohibited in schools The best soldier and sebolar 
in Japan wit one who was the pvaiest patriot but iti 
India any one who was so was considered a dangerous 

Proccedmg Panditji said • 

“Japan has compulsory primary educition as well 
at compulsory military education That is not all 
Japan has planned a aysirmatie neihnd tor development 
of ntuonal wealth which is never the case in India The 
result M Ihii MSe's and D Se'i who spend 25 yean 
of their Iito in education, will face the problem of un 
employment at the end of thmr academie career and find 
themselves unable to feed Ihe r family India being so 
rich in raw maienaf and wealth, need not have been in 
that deplorable eondilion an the matter of occupation and 
vocalion for her educated children For the aolulion of 
this slate of iSaira there should be proper exploitstion 
of the rcsourccf of the country through industnes 
developed by mass education and operuiig of polytechnic 
sidtoots at aeveral ecnlrei of each province “ 

BaxATHg Spirit or Tiusa 

Though Pmdilji did not like everything of Japan, 
especially what was going on at present against China, 
yet he could not out appreciate Japan's good qualities 
which had made, it one of the most powerful nations of 
(be world Ue advised the new graduates Co breathe Ihe 
spirit of times and practaie the adages handed down 
from the ascient great leachen of India, namely to speak 
the tralh, to follow 'Dharma*, to be courageous soldiers 
and to apply themselves to work in earneslness whatever 
may be ueir vocation 

Continuing Pandit Malaviya said • 

As money was not forthcoming for universal primary 
and dem nlary education owing to the high cost of 
admnistraiion and the incapacity of the poor people to 
pay tax, there was one solution for this problem, which 
vraa that every educated man, be he a judge a minister 
or a Governor, mus! devote at last three months to leach 
lug mme illiterate persons That would, Panditji bel cved 
easily work out to solve the present state of illiterBcy. ‘ 
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Panditji has mentioned eorae of the Bccrcts 
of Japan's success One more maj be added 
The bamurai, the warrior ca«tc of Japan, were 
$ocnl!> nnd politically the highc«t and a pn- 
Mlcgcd cla« Thej gn\c up their pn\ileged 
position of tlicir owti accord, without other 
cla'«cs having to struggle again«t il Tlic Eta, 
the untouchable " ca®lc m Japan socnllv 
uplifted and untouchabihty was abolished In 
thc«c wajs, the ca'tc p>«tcm as it existed in 
Japan was practically done awo> with 

The advice that every educated person 
should be a voluntary and honorary teacher for 
some tune is not new Even ordinary persons 
like the present writer liavc given it repeatedly 
m speech and writing But it has not >ct 
been gcneraflj followed But it may be foHonod 
in the months and y cars to come 


lialy'j JTiihdraual from the League 

Italy had m reality cca«cd to be a member 
of the League of Nations more than a year npi 
She cea«ed to be a member in name al*o last 
month She would now feel more free to take 
part in the Spanish civil war openly, as she 
had been really doing all along, the farcical 
talk of non mtcnmtion notnith«tanding She 
has nl 0 cca«cd to have anything to do with the 
Internationa! Labour Organization at Geneva, 
which IS a part of the League 

Three powerful fa«cist state®— Japan, 
Germany nnd Italy— arc out of the League, 
and have entered into the Anti Comintern Pact 


Is It Japan's Reply to Boycott^ 

For some months past tliere lias been much 
talk in India of boycotting Japanese goods 
But there is not any available information as 
to how juwJj fd ilus talk ha? jasjexuO.ued 
Japan, however, has taken some steps which 
will injure India’s export trade 

Informalion has beeo rsceived from the lodian Trade 
Cooimmioner in Japan that (he Deparlmest of Comtnfrc^ 
and Industry of the Japanese Covernment have ptooiul 
gated for immediate enforcement three Ordmuers in 
accordance with the emergency export import adjDSiinent 


According to these Ordinances the following art des 
which are of interest to Indian exporters cannot be 
i^^ported to Japan without the permiss on of the Winisler 

of Commerce and Industry 

Caiegonr (l) Colton in seed or ginned, iheep'a 
wool wood 

Category (2) Tea hides and skin, groundmil wl, 
oils, fats and waxes perfumes and preparations of ml 
fat or wax perfumed, natural indigo jute yams, heap 
twines and jute twines made hy twisting together single 
yarn, tia«uea of wool or mixed tissues of w^ and 
cotton of wool and silk or of wool coiioa and ailk data 
and mattings made of vegetable matenaJs including 
textile fabrics, brushes and booms. 


Category (3) Rabbit fur, naphihalin, nitric acid, 
waste cotton fibre, cotton rag, waste paper and antimony 
and sulphite of anttmony 

Congress Goiernment Aclion. re hisan 
Moitment in U. P. and Bihar 

Lvckvow, Dec. 20 

"Tbe Congress Covernarnt would eulher be forced 
lu adopt coercive measures or get out of o£ce if the 
peasants did not abide by the laws ui force today ”, 
Uetlaicd Mr Hah Ahmad Kidwai, Heveoue Minister of 
U 1’., addressing a toass meeting of Kisans at the 
rartaogaih U strict Conferesce. 

ile Is reported to have sa d that it would be too 
tldSeuft for the C ngteu to adopt coercive measures. 
Ilierefure (be only alicrnative left was rcsignat oa If 
(he Government nere forced to resign (be kisans viould 
not he able to reap the fruits of the labour of tbe Congress 
Vfto s(ry ffe tdJeJ ibei the Li*ae$ troulii lUfeif be 
ejected if they did not pay tenU and were misguided by 
tbe advice of ibosx who did sot mean to do any good lo 
the people Thus the kiMus would hot be able to avail 
themselves of the law of hereditary r ghu if it waa 
passed afiei they bad been ejected. The Congress would 
then be a route spectator to tbeu suUerings.— W /’ 

This gives la bnci an idea of the situation 
)o l> B rclatiog to the Jvj>an luovczscnt. As 
regards Bihar, a Patna mc»«agc nma thus m 
part 

Patxa, Dec. 18 

Lipfaising (be posidon regarding (be reaolirtiea 
passed by the Hihar Congress Uotkng Comsuitee 
rrcenti/ $Mpporuag ibe seboa of three district Congress 
coamnees ta Oiuociaimg themselves from *‘ksaa*' 
activties carried on by bwami bahajananda Suiswati, 
Presdem of tbe Hibai ‘Kisan Sabba” and a member 
of the A. I C. C. a.d the Bihat Congress Comm itee, 
liabu Hajendra Prasad has issued tbe following 
siaicment 

"Ibe resolution of the Congress ttorking Conimittee 
of Bihar has come in (or comtnetit and crit cism which 
are based on ButcencepUea ol the fundamental poiilion 
taken up by the Committee As is pointed out ui the 
resolution Itself, many Congressmen, who have been 
working in the “ kisao Sabha ", have been carrying on 
prvtpi^tiida UI a wi^v wh cb is conAideTed by (he 
Comm-itee lo be h ghly detrimental lo tbe best interest 
of (be country ibeir speeches have been openly 
cDcourag ng violence m one form or aDotiier and have 
breo responsible for the development of a s luation 
fraught w((h dangerous potentialities.” 

Babu Rajendra Prasad proceeds to add 
that tlic Ki«nn Sabha has not been banned, it 
13 only the Congressmen who have been a«ked 
not to have anything (o do with it 

From the aclion taken b> the Congress 
Gov emtuents m U P and Bihar, it appears 
that tlie leaders of the peasant movement m 
both the provinces have been doing things 
wbicli m the opinion of tte foremost Congress 
leaders there are of a subversive character and 
are not calculated to be benebcial to tbe Ivjsans 
Calcutta University Studies in Aviation 

lotroduction of Aecouauiics as a subject for Post 
Graduate studies which the liniversity of C^cuRa has 
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decided upon, v 11, it is expected, pioxide a eonvdetable 
impetus to aviation m this province 

At a ]omt meeting of tlie Sosrd of Sfudiea in tfatfae 
niatics and Pbysics and the Board of Higher Stadiea 
ui those subjects a Committee of nine consisting ninong 
others Prof Friedrich Levi, Dr D M Bose, Director 
of the Bose Institute Rev Father A Verslraeloi and 
Mr Sat sli Chandra Ghosh was appointed to consider the 
matter It has been recommended that a Post Graduate 
Diploma Course in Aeronautioe should he inst luted and 
tlie Course would be open only to students who have 
passed either the B Sc or the B G Examinaiioii 

it was onginally intended that Aeronaut ea should 
be included as an alternative subject in the B E Course 
of Study But the scheme w»s uitimetely given op 

This IS good news so far as academic 
studies are concerned But the question is, 
^ill the post-graduate diploma id aeronautica 
faciiitate the diploma-holder s obtaining a com- 
mercial pilot’s licence? Notv here m tie world 
does the obtaining of this licence involve a 
higher expense than Ils 2,000, m some countnes 
It IS even less But in India, according to ibc 
Aircraft Rules at present in force, the expense 
IS Rs 8,000, ciciusive of the cose of living > 

hlr Justice Jayakar's Convocation Address 
In this issue we have had to mention 
reveral convocation addresses, bub we have not 
been able to do justice to any of lliem We 
have given only brief extracts That is what 
we shall do with Mr Justice Jayahars conso- 
catiOQ address also at Lucknow 

The following paragraphs form part of the 
indirect exhortation to the Congress ministries 
It 19 wise IQ remember tbit the fteeet ute of tbe 
human reaeon is the true test of a democratic govcrniaeoi, 
as contrisied with an authoritstiaa Slate iWir ideals 
of educalioa are as ibe poles apart Tbo one aims at 
ungrudging subseniance, the other at freedom RebeUi 
DUS enterprise in thought and aelion will be ike watch 
word at a democratic government Research aOer truth, 
through the avenues of qucilioning doubt and restless 
enquiry, will be ibe ideal it will set before Jls youth- 
SniiiT or FatEDOM 

It 19 ihcrefore necessary thit thia spirit of freedom, 
this triumph of the human reason must be mainlaned 
at all cost with n the pieciocis of our colleges, ibe 
nurseries of the future c/tiren Freedom niosf be fully 
preserved for ihe youth to use h s own reason, to tbink 
Jot lumself, to develop oa his own lines, without ibe 
slightest inieiference from any one, except in the interests 
of distnpi oe and corporate 1 fe Freedom of association 
and discuss OR, methods of -persuasion and argoment aiast 
be strictly preserved and the individual must he left 
untouched by any desire on the part of the Stale to 
become a nation wide schoolmaster . — A P 

It IS rather stimulating, if not also enter- 
taining, to find an erstwhile very “Moderate” 
leader making a \ugorous plea for intellectual 
rebellion and even rcbcliioua cntcrpn«e m 
action Like many others who have devoted 
forac thought to the subject of University edu- 
cation, jlr Jayakar thinks that the object of 


University education is not to quality for jobs 
Says he : 

“Thu education may equip the youth with a means 
of livelihood, but that is only an incidental advantage 
A test of e&rcbve cititenship is that the citizen, as a 
result of bis wide and liberal training, looks upon public 
offers os o part of its business and is able to devote M 
them the asme skill, integrity, care and attention as if 
they were hia own 

“Place the National Interest First” 

Presiding over the C P and Berar Local 
Self government Conference last month, Mr 
Sonnt Kumar Ray Chowdhury, Mayor of 
Calcutta, concluded his address ujth (he follow- 
ing wortK 

“With the introdiction of Provincial Autonomy and 
(he expansion of the Legislatures, it may be that the more 
lalenled among ua wiJ] prefer opporluiliuea of service in 
the wider spnere of Government But neverlbeleis 1 do 
venture to express the hope tliai as Municipal work 
touches the duly lives of the people at so many points 
and offers inBumerable opportunities of doing good, 
alihougb 10 a smaJJ way, it wtJ] coaitnue to ailrict tbe 
best and widest amongst us and will enJist tbeir energies 
and Itlenie in furtberince of the health and happiness 
of the r fellow beings 

1 have one last appeal to make to you \7hether 
yon are m a Legisleiure, Manieipalitt Diainct Couaoil 
or m ibe Village Panchayet, remember and plica the 
naiiona] inierest firii By so do ng you will be helping 
your country and tbe osuse of fteMom." 

Many of out Congress lenders and legis*. 
latora were distinguished municipal workers 
For instance, C U Das, J M Sen Gupta, 
Jawabarlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Purushoilamdas Tandon 

Services Rendered to India 
by Her Universities 

Mr Sachchidananda Sinlia devoted his 
convocation address at Nagpur to many im- 
portant topics As iiigher education has come 
in for a good deal of criticism, he had eomething 
apposite to say in defence of our Universities 

Our un versilies have rendered, in my opinion, very 
greet semoes to fudia. Assuming the correctness of the 
prcRueta of our critics — tliai our educational system was 
originally designed to produce merely clerks and sub- 
ordnale officials— it has ceitaiOy long since belied tbe 
iDleution. or expectation, of its organizers by producing 
out ooly all our great oaCionsI leaders, but also 

all those who have been successful workers in various 
sphetea of pukl c activities, with advantage to ihemselve* 
and With ored t to tho country It la to their 'alumni' 
that India owes, to a very large extent, Ihe progress that 
she has made in so many lieids of naiwaal aclinly, which 
has usi ertd In what is popularly known as the great 
Indian Renaissance It la the products of the univeraniea 
who have made India what she fa today — an India 
throbbing with the pi IsaQons of a new life All Uoivcr* 
ailv graduates might not have conuibuted equally to thia 
npneavtL but I have no doubt that without Inem the 
national awakening could not have come into existence. 
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fcot Bo-c» rfctclK. ««■! »! "J'SlS 

r^^Uoiln^ o«n ^Mu1blc rcscnrches ft™! 0^^’. 
\m In one of them he 1ms ncorded h.< 
imprc‘-»ions of his mx months etny m Indm 

Prabasi Daiiga Sahilya Sammelan at 

R.taJ >e".on of ,'J“rS 

tri b” “SXon.Ro 

Pra'scl, who welcomed the wlos of hia Bengali 





KiT ManniathBnath MuVsrjce 
Cliaitiujn Ilcccplioa Committee 


Act'i'J?'' t’ C Ra> 

Ob.d rro«3™> I’'*'’-' ‘ 

brothers ohd sisters meclini; m Bihar in » lilernry 

H f ,v;.t 

vernaculars ' 1’ cptning oat ot ll e llimalayM aM 

Gang, ol all lUe Ungnages just >s aD the 

r'vers united «n Bengal ^ of a nai ooal 

Ci)ngr««n'en » ,1,^ „(„ctK>ii ol 

language *'* ,**,' ^g„ It meant onljr the "ubal lotion 

the iS.gl for inter proiineial cr^mcatwo 

„{. national encourage 

*" nf and esp«.i'lr Bengal. Lt.er.ture 

frn^re^=^e‘;S"!,o‘'S3c'SS 

S'bffif S the Reception Conimittee 


['. j -r.' 






Bahu Rajendra Prasad 

AcharsiiP C Tins , Chief rrceidcnt in the 

course of^ his address regretted the lack of 


^OTES 



I*io( DTarV.au I Cl <>4 
Prw dent Econom ta on 



Prof Phambhusan Adh kan Prof Mohitlal Mazuradar 

P^es dent Ph !a.opby Sect on Pre^deat L terature oi 
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Rcjcntj/lc litmturc nni] of nn% suifaUc tcr- 
imnolopj in BniRiili wlnoli could bi mndc U'C 
of in f'cicntific Ixiokb 



Dr Rudrcti'ln Ivumar P»I 
Pre«iiiotit *!cicnee Scilion 



Mr Nanigopal Matumdar 
Preaident History Section 


It IS regrettable booVa worth the naioe cm KienliGc 
researcbee are now seldom published in Bengali langoage 
but if one cares to go through the adveri>*eiBfni cofnimu 


of the '‘Nature"— a msgatine deal ng with scientific 
mrarches he will be simply ami»l to see h)W many 
liooka are pjblisheJ in foreign ro mines on these topes 



Pandit Kal itiinohui Sen 
Preaidr&t Grraler Densa) Sreiieo 


"I must mention here that abseBoe of tuitablo 

C iMom is a great handicap to lha writing of soentific 
ks in Bengali 

I must frankly admit that in the accompl shment of 
this great object there are serious problems to tackle 
with Ue ha>e no institution that can afford us the 
opportunity of introducing ihe same terminology >n 
diOerent prosinces or |i»e different authors in one 
prosirKo the facility of using the same lerinmologY Here 
in Bengal each appears to be independent of the otheil 
But there ra few (o realise thst unless one and the same 
poriMusa IS Introduced in different prosinces, its equity 
can nerer be obsersed 

I am strongly of opinion that unless the authority 
of one particular instimlion is regarded in this respect 
as supreme no solution of this problem of a universal 
scienli&c Imninology can be arrived at 

*‘A smalJ ray of hope is however now visible The 
UniTeisily which has for some time past, applied, itself 
Tigoiouily to lbs lass has ach eved a great success Ve 
may rest assured that the terminology prepared jointly 
by well known litterateurs the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
and other science schools wilt be UBanimously adopted to 
permaoently end the trouble ’ 
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MASARYK— THE PRESIDENT UBERATOR 

Servitude >t the soul hlioded Caa you picture to yourself o man voluntarily blind ? This terrible 
Ibmg exists There are wiUiDg slaves A smile in irons I Can anything be more hideous 7 He who is 
not free is net a man he who is not free has no aight no knowledge, no discernment, no growth, no 
comprehension, no wiU no faith, no love — Victor Hugo 

By Dr SUDHINDRA BOSE, 

StaU University of l<ytca, USA 


The passing of Thomas G Masaryk, founder 
and first President of the Republic of Czecho* 
Slovakia, is being mourned not only by Amen- 
cans of Czech descent but by America as a 
whole Masaryk ^was the George Washington 
of Czecho-Slovakia (Bohemia) The American 
metaphor is not incongruous His bfe, his suc- 
cess after the passage of centuries in effecting 
the rebirth as a nation of the Bohemian people 
are linked in many intimate details with the 
Umted States 

Dr Masaryk wrote the Czech Declara- 
tion of Independence m this country He 
modelled the government of his native land in 
large part after the American His wife was 
an American girl and his son, now Czecho- 
slovakia Ambassador to London, also mamed 
an American Dr Masaryk was for a time a 
profe'isorial lecturer at the University of Chicago 
and his daughter, Ahce, was a Resident of Hull 
Hou«e, the famous settlement-house in Chicago 
It IS perhaps no exaggeration to say that 
there might have been no Czecho Slovakia — 
for all Masaryk’s life-time of devotion — ^bad 
there been no American Woodrow Wilson 
There were many affimties between the two men 
Both began as university profe®sors Both 
were consecrated with an evangelical fervor to 
what they conceived to be their mission Both 
"had at the very core of them faith m democracy, 
Jn the common people, and in the power of 


reason Of all the new states President Wilson 
helped into being at Versailles and of all the 
new statesmen created by the peace settle- 
ment, Masaryk and Czecho-SIovakia alone 
conformed to the Wilson ideal No wonder 
that on the tenth anmversary of the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic, President Masaryk pre- 
sided at the unveiling of a great statue of 
President Woodrow WiI=on m Prague and pub- 
licly acknowledged the share of Wilson in the 
launching of the new Republic 

Inspiring Iufe 

Thomaa Garrigue Masaryk was the father 
of his country Rising from humble origins — 
son of a coachman and apprenticed to a black- 
smith — he won both academic and political 
distinction in fairly early life 

In 1872 be entered the University of Vienna 
as a student of philosophy and later attended 
the University of Leipzig It was there he made 
the acquaintance of an American girl, bliss 
Charlotte Garrigue, whom he mamed Masa- 
ryk took the wife’s name of “Gamgue” for his 
own middle name 

After his Leipzig days, Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk was appointed a lecturer m philosophy 
at the University of Vienna, and two years 
later, when the University of Prague was 
divided into a Czech and a German university, 
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he became professor of philo'ophy in the Czech 
University For ten years his career was that 
of the scholar, but not isolated from hfe He 
wrote seieral controversial books, m which he 
urged emancipation from the Germanic phiioso 
phy of Kant and his folJonera, and adhesion to 
the French and English positivist and evolu- 
tionary teachings of Hume, Mill Comte, and 
Spencer 

He then became interested in politics As 
a statesman and a philosopher, Masaryk ranked 
equally high On numerous occasions he dis- 
played admirable courage As a member of 
the Austrian parliament he incurred the 
displeasure of the Austro Hungarian govern 
roent, and quickly became known as one of the 
ablest pobtical leaders of Boherma Indeed 
he attained a dangerous fame as an advocate 
of the nationality and independence of the 
Bohemian people, then submerged in the so- 
called Dual Empire From then on he was a 
‘‘conspirator’ , an “agitator”, a notorious bod 
mash A wrecker of empires? That he surely 
was Progress ever demoU«hes with the left 
hand and builds with the right 

Chamhon op Freedom 

When the Great War broke out, Masaiyk 
became the champion of Czech independence 
definitely In hia now famous work, The New 
Europe, he made a strong attack on the Austro 
Hungarian goiernment, charactcritmg it as 
impenalisUc, militaristic, pretentious and a 
senseless relic of the Middle Ages 

While he waa a political fugitive. Dr 
hlasaryk founded propagandist papers m France 
advocating the complete liberty of his people 
from the Austrian yoke 

His knowledge of historj was of great value 
to him in putting out his publications He was 
a pronounced realist, rebelling against the 
topical Teutonic ideali*m and al^ against the 
■Toistoyan philosophy of non resistance io evil 
He stood for a unified conception of life, in 
whnnV dV .’wtgsuuif .♦aVj .th.w^vjev 

with the intellectual and the political as aspects 
of an integral whole Although bis political 
success oxershadowed his literar) activities 
Masaryk wrote important works on sociology 
and philosophy 

The Great War gaxe bun opportunity to 
apply his per«onal philosophy to the affairs of 
h !3 people Exen Pngland aided the “rebel” 
from Bohemia Lord Robert Cecil bad declared 
that England was fighting for the freedom of 
small nations Ma^arxk met two London 
Joumali»ts then in position of power Wickham 
etced and Dr Seton-tVaffon TJtcse men 


preached self-determination for all people® — 
not including Indians, of course That was 
self -evident! 

The “ conspirator ” Masaryk roved busily 
through Fiance, England, Russia, Siberia, Japan 
and Aoienca — everywhere that Czechs could be 
rallied to fight against the Central empires He 
and bis aides formed Czech legions from 
pnsoners of war the Allies had captured Soon 
the«-e legions were fighting for the Allies on the 
western front Masaryk exploited the feat® of 
the Czech legions ably 

In 191B the American Foreign Minister, 
Robert Lansing, issued the proclamation which 
expre««ed American sympathy with Czecho- 
slovakia a'pirations for independence Then 
Austria sued for peace, expressing willmgne'S 
to federalize its ill-assorted, ram«hack!e empire 
— a pri«oa hou«e of rations Masaryk promptly 
checkmated this mischievous move, which would 
have held his country within the cursed empire 
He was not !:ke one cf those weak kneed 
“ moderates ” of the Indian type, ready to 
sell his birthright for a mess of “ dominion 
status " As between federation with the 
Austrian empire and Bohemian independencfir 
Ma«aryk did not hesitate a split-second He 
immediately issued a Deeleratian of Inde- 
pendence, which met with an cntliU8ia®tio 
public reception in America That document 
was uritlcn in Washington 

Shortly afterward President Wilson's reply 
to the Austrian Foreign Munster adopted fully 
Ma<‘»ryk’8 point of view on the future of 
Ctecho Slovakia With allied victory, inde- 
pendence had been won by sponsorship of 
Amcrici 

As Masaryk’s liad been the most potent 
loQuence in the Winning of independence, so it 
became the determining Taefor in the organiza- 
tion of the new republic. Ills election to the 
Presidency was as uncontested as George 
IVoshiTigtoak, and his motive in the acceptance 
of it as free from any suspicion of personal 
Amhxixnr 

He was a patriot above patriots He con 
tinued in the Presidential chair for scxcntcea 
years because his people needed him, and xvould 
not let Iiim go Two years ago when he re«igned 
the Presidential office in his 85th year, the title 
“President Liberator” was conferred upon lum 
by the Cabinet 

Ma*arjk was often called “The Maker of 
a Nation” He seemed a wi«c philo«opher-lang 
beside the noj«j sna'libuckling po®turcrs who 
dominate the European scene Not only Czeeho- 
Sloxakia and America, but the world of democra- 
cy and libertj' has !o»t one of it* greafe*S eon* 
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ih first \rordo mu'fc Jay stress oa tbe great 
importance of this mornms’s function • It will 
mark, 1 trust, one of those turning points, where 
\\ e abandon once and for all that ln^^dlOus word 
Semacular’, and treat the living languages of 
India as one of the treasures of mankind 

Our Gurudeva, Rabindranath Tagore, has 
alw aj s kept before us the high ideal of encour- 
aging research, not onlj into the languages of 
the past, such as Pah and Sanskrit, but into 
the living languages which will mould the future 
Our \idjabhaAan, which is hia own creation, 
should combine all such language studies 
together 

Aircadj ue Iia^e a Chair of Islamic 
Culture, which includes Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu, and wo hate been ^er) happ> in our 
tcac!ier« Our Maulana Sahib, Ziauddm, and 
our Arabic scholar Ajmal Khan are umversally 
respected in our Asram We ha% e al«o a Chair 
of Zoroa*tnaa Culture held by Dr Mamlal 
Patel from Gujerat In the «atne manner, we 
ha^c earned on re«earch in Pah and San knl 
and inedie\al Hindi literature Here, (he Head 
of Vld>abha^an, Prof K«hiti Mohan Sen, has 
done eminent nork, which has won for Jiim 
di itinction among scholars all over the world 
La-t of all, quite recently, we ha\e e«tabli«hed 
{owing to the generositj of the p«?opIe of China), 
a 'Cheena Bha^an’ where Chme«e and Tibetan 
literature are studied and ancient manuscripts 
are prc«cn cd In Prof Tin-Yun Shan, Dr 
Ookhnlc and Pandit Sujit Mukerji, we ha\e a 
liappj combination which Ins alread> proved 
its worth 

Up to the present among the Imng Indian 
language'', we haae only been able to obtain 
the nccc««an, background for the stud> of 
Bengali as a modem subject, and that is 
chieflj due to the fact that wc have its greatest 
living exponent, our Gurudeva, with u« But 
todav wc are going one «tcp further and arc 
founding a permanent home jn our njjd«t for 
the study of Hindi If wc "ucceed in our aim, 
tlie research in medieval religious literature, 
with its Hindi basis, which his been so reiaark- 
ahlv developed by Prof Ksbiti Mohan Sen, 
will l>o ex tended right up to the modem age 

WiTtrrd It the Isr^nn «<( the (<>an<!stiaa 
* see o! tb« ItiBcli BhsT&n it SiatimkrtiB 


For this Bhavan is intended to be a home, where 
Hindi literature will be studied m all its 
branches Since the word Wisva Bharati’ 
implies a world standpoint, we shall seek to do 
something m this direction, not merely becau e 
Hindi IS spoken today b> many crores of people, 
but much more becau'e its rehgioua and 
philosophic literature is unique 

As I have ju«t said, we have already 
proved m our Asram the value of the study of 
Bengali literature and language Santimketan 
has been a tme Academy for Bengal The v ery 
fact that we have bad such succe's m the study 
of Bengali, as a modem lan^age, makes us 
all the more confident that we shall succeed with 
Hini It may not be known >et, m India, 
that one of the results of Prof Wntcmits and 
Lemy’s \t its to Santimketan has been the 
formation of a School of Indian languages m 
Central Europe I have aI«o a hope that as one 
of the re«ults of a visit which I paid to Australia 
a >ear ago the School of Oriental Studies in 
Sydnej, New South Wales, may include Indian 
modem languages m its curriculum as well as 
Chinese and Japanese 

If wc succeed m establi'hing the studv of 
Hindi in our Asram, we may hope that, fater 
on, other Indian languages may al o find a 
place All the while, we shall seek to develop 
the clo«e«t relation«hip between Urdu, with its 
Persian background, and Hindi, with its Sans- 
krit foundation, and thus carry forward the 
working knowledge of a «imple lingua franca, 
called ‘Hindustani’, which •'ball combine both 
Perhaps, at this point, 1 ma> be pardoned 
for making a reference to my own exp^nence* 
The fact that I am talking m Engli-h at (his 
function will show my trepidation even at the 
thought of speaking in Hindi and 1 would not 
venture to do so before a di'tingui bed audience 
like this since I know mv own weikne«« But 
■Nfun''hi Zaka Ullah of Delhi, about whom I 
have written very often revealed to me the 
beautiful courtesv of the Moghul penod in 
Delhi, and taught me to appreciate the fact 
(hat some of the bc«t Urdu literature wa« 
written b> Hindus Tie had his fnends among 
them and u«ed to send them pre«ents on each 
great fc«tival occasion Ills own Urdu speech 
was never elaborately ornate, and it was ea*y 
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to pass from it to Hindi and so to Wend both 
in a common Hindustani Thus through daily 
com ersation •with him in Urdu I was never far 
away from what Jawaharlal Nehru has aptly 
called ‘basic Hindustani’, and when I w«it out 
into the villages I could easily follow what the 
iillagers said to me Furthermore la Fiji 
Trinidad British Guiana and elsewhere this 
same mixture of Hindi and Urdu has earned 
roe through I could never pass any examma 
tion, and yet it has been easy to make myself 
understood in Hindustani in every part of the 
world where Indians have settled Thus it has 
become clear to me that this blending of the 
two languages has great po'sibilities in it and 
it will be one of the most useful tasks of this 
Hindi Bhavan to explore how far this inter- 
miDgling of the two language currents may be 
carried 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray has recently 
omted out another pathway of research He 
as shown the immediate necessity of framing 
a common vocabulary of the new words of 
modem science which are pouring into every 
language today Benares University has already 
done *omething in one direction and the 
Osmania University in another But what w« 
need are words that all can u«e and m the quiet 
atmosphere of Santiniketan we may be able to 
perform very useful laboratory work which may 
help to produce a new coinage of words for the 
whole of India Urdu words must haic a place 
in such a process side by side with Hindi and 
there must be no more pedantry about it 

In the same way a common philosophic and 
religious vocabulary is needed which will cover 
the ground of modern psychology, sociology and 
ethics 

One further pathway of research into the 
future IS needed For if Hindi literature is to 
meet the tastes and requirements not of a 
coterie only, but of milhons of people it must 
become simple and terse and lucid laying aside 
its archaic and ornate forms Here in this 
Asram, where Bengali has been brought into 
closest touch with modem life this process 
whereby a Ining Janguage can be made simple 
IS already well known It is just what 
Rabindranath has done with literary Bengali 
It may thus be po'“ible with such a Hindi 
scholar ns Pandit Kazan Prasad Dwi\edi in our 
mid«t to cultivate a pure literarj style, which 
shall bnng it near to the common people m the 
■vnllages as well as to the cultured circles la 
the town« ^ ,, 

But if we ore to carry out this programme 
we shall clearly need not only a building of 
bricks and mortar, but aUo some generona 


donor or donors who shall come forward and 
endow a Chair of Hindi Literature, so that the 
work begun here may be adequately continued 
in the future 

Afore than three centuries ago m Cambridge 
University one such noble giver endowed a 
Chair of Arabic at a time when that language 
was little known in Great Britain This Chair 
was filled during the time that I was in 
Cambridge by one of the mo®t brilliant 
Oriental scholars — a true lo\cr of the East, — 
Edward Granville Browne Another donor, at 
a later period founded the Boden Sanskrit 
Professorship at Oxford Only a short time 
ago a new Chair called the Spalding Chair of 
Eastern Philo'ophy and Ethics, was established, 
which Prof RadhakTi«hnan is holding today 
with much distmction Afay there not be some 
generous hearted giver, in this country, who caa 
realise the necessity for a Chair of Hindi 
Literature at Santiniketan? It would indeed be- 
worthy of a great occasion, such as this, if the 
donation of a Chair of Hindi could be added to 
the gift of the Hindi Bhavan itself 

Let us for a moment visualise the future, 
when our building is complete We shall have- 
a Library and a Hall, where MSS and books 
will be kept, which go back to earliest times. 
Pictures by worthy artists will adorn the walls, 
ehondog the traditional portraits of the Bhaktr 
saints and olhers who in days gone by set the- 
standard of Hindi literature There will be 
a lodging for the Acharya and his staff, and a 
set of rooms wherg a guest may be received 
On special occasions there will be a festival m 
honour of Mirabai, or Kabir, or Tuisi Das, when 
fneuds from different parts of India will attend 
All this would help to cany forward the Visva- 
Dbarati ideal Next door vill bo the 'Chcenti 
Dhaian” with its research into Buddhist 
culture, and not far awaj will be those who are 
studying Arabic, Persian and Urdu literature 
The inter-relation of these and other studies is 
bound to be fruitful 

Now let us classify some of the uses to 
which the Hindi Bhavan will be put — 

(1) There will be rc’earch into the pa«t 
history of Hindi language and literature 

(2) Tlierc will be the publication of n 
Hindi journal, summing up from time to time 
the frails of our studies 

(3) There will be a close contact with 
other workers in the wide field of Hindi 
literature which ranges from Rajputana to 
Bihar 

(4) There will be writings which seek to 
place before the Hindi-spcnking public, Id 
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modem speach, the spintual wealth of anaent 
India 

{5) There will be a "enous attempt to 
remo\e all barriers between the Urdu and Hindi 
languages, and to emphasi'e the common ele 
ment in each 

(6) There will be made available m Hindi 
the chief works of Rabindranath Tagore, and 
Hindi comments will be written upon them 

These are onij 'ome of the uses to which 
the Hindi Bhavan may be nghtly put Other 
speakers, who follow me, will enlarge upon them 

There are tho'se who ha^ e helped u«, most 
of all as we ha%e struggled on to reach our 
present position, and I would wi«h to mention 
their names before I come to others who have 
done much to obtain the building fund 
Foremo't among our earliest supporters are our 
own Gurudeva and Mahatmaji who have 
inspired us bj their sympathj and encouraged 
us to go forward Next to them are our good 
fnends in different provinces, who have found 
support for our Hindi teaching work Ra^endra 
Pra«ad at Patna, Shiv Pra«ad Gupta at Benares 
Puru«hottamdas Tandon at Allahabad, and 
Jamnalal Baja] at Wardha, have all helped us 
in various ways Along with them I would 
mention our own Hindi teachers themselves— 
Bhudeo Sharma Vidyalankar, Jaganoath Pra«ad 
(who«e literarj name is ‘Milind’) and thaga 
Pra«ad Pande Last of all we have been most 
fortunate in having wvth us our dear fnends, 
Dwivedip and Bhagwati Pra«ad Chandola 
Words cannot express what we owe to them for 
all their labours 

M5 Ia«t pleasant duty is to record the 
names of tho«e who have been instrumental m 
getting for us the sum which this building 
refjuirtd Bbagirath Kanodia js one of tho'e 
silent workers who«e help in this matter has 
been alwajs at our disposal whenever we 
required it He is one of tho®e who'te left band 
never knows what his right hand does, 'o 
tinoMru«n e is he in his charitv in a good cau e 
like our own Then I would mention Sitaram 
Sak«ens, who'e daughter Panna visited our 
A«rara and b> her enthu«ia«m enlisted her 
father’s aid in this service Prabhvdayal 
Himnivt«ingka de«en es our thanks ai'o fo* 


obtaimng, along with other fnends, the grant 
from the Halva«ia Trust Ramdev Chokhany,. 
who has helped our Asram in many matters, 
has been of great service to us in this matter 
Pundit Rup Narayan Pande and Dbanj a 
Kumar Jam «hould also be mentioned, who have 
translated the works of our Poet and thus 
populan®^ him in Hindi Srijut Snpat Ro> 
the son of the late Prem Chand, the great Hindi 
noveIi«f, has presented us with a copy of all his 
future works 

Pandit Benarsidas Cbaturv edi who has 
been unfortunatelj prevented by illness from 
being present with us, has been one of our 
strongest supporters througbout Though I am 
^«obeying bus strict injunction, that 1 should 
not mention his name, it would have been quite 
impo sible to omit it, becau«e his persistent and 
devoted energy has been the driving force which 
has earned things through to this happy conclu- 
sion While I was lying ill at Simla, a letter 
from him which told me the good news about 
the Hindi Bhsvan cheered me more than I can 
possibly say His friend and colleague, the late 
Bnj hloban Yarma, helped u» right up to the- 
time of bis death by his self-sacrificing service 

To all those connected with the Halva<ia 
Tru«t we would tender our most CTalefuI thanks 
and it IS our «iDcere wish that the fund which 
has thus been so liberally placed at our disposal 
ma> lead to fruitful results 

While 1 feel entirely unworthy to be called 
upon to lay this foundation stone, I reahse that 
jour wi«h that I should do so is a mark of your 
affection and I would offer my affection in 
return If our Gurudeva’s health had been 
such as to enable him to perform such a duty, 
the place I now occupy would then have been 
filled by him But it is a joy to me to be able 
to reheve him even of the slightest burden We 
have alrcadj received his ble'«ing in what we 
are undertaking, and we would offer him our 
reverence and affection in return 

With the«e words I would ask you to join 
with me by jour prc'ence while I lay thi& 
focindatton stone 

Santimketan, 

January 16 1938 
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By R C MAJUMDAR, m a , ph d , 
\ic6'Chane€Uor, Dacca Univemiy 


In connection with the projected History of 
Bengal to fae published by the University of 
Dacca, the first problem that necessarily arises 
la the demarcation of the territory which should 
form its subject-matter The problem does not 
admit of an easy solution but has to be faced 
and solved, if necessary, cien arbitranly, before 
we can proceed with our task For the difiercnt 
writers collaborating in this work must have a 
very definite idea of the country whose history 
thej arc going to relate 

Popular noticois on the subject ore 
sometimes wildly extravagant An cirtreme 
instance is furnished by the faraous song of the 
late hir D L Roy in nhich even the 
birthplace of Buddha has been claimed to be a 
part of Bengal Viens like this need not be 
seriously considered 

Unfortunately, previous writers who dealt 
with the history of Bengal do not nppear to 
have made any serious attempt to tsckle the 
problem The author of GauHsrtLjamaii the 
first critical history of Bengal did not discuss 
the question in all its bearings but simply 
referred to Radha Pundra (Varendra) and 
Tafigi as the constituent parts of Bengal (pf) 
His treatment of the subject shows that be 
regarded Oauda or Yaiigade«a as roughly 
equivalent to the modern political province 
of Bengal 

Mr R D Banerji m Lis Biuglir lUhAs did 
not discu®3 the connotation of Bengal, but 
attached almost equal importance to Magadha 
and Bengal in his detailed treatment 

Yrthfiti/tn 'D'rr«A> Ch/wAi’a ?)vii, ‘tub 
author of the late«t book on the history of 
Bengal, has, after referring to the varying 
boundaries of the Kingdom of Bengal in 
different In'torical period^, accepted the physical 
features as the chief guide in settling the 
question He regards ns Bengal tlie country 
bounded by the Himalayas on the North, the 

* As Editor ot die First tolume »f the projected 
Ilislory ol Bcngsl I iai«e^hrre *n fwportsnt ^stiM In 
the hop* ihit othr— ‘ 


sea on the South, the hills of Arakan on the 
East and the plateau of Chota Nagpur on the 
West He omits to specify the eastern, the 
north eastern, north western, and south western 
lunits of tile country, but evidently includes 
Assam Valley and Midnapore in Bengal 

If we look upon the question from an 
abstract point of view, the boundaries of Bengal, 
like those of any other province, can only be 
determined on the basis of historical, linguistic 
or geographical considerations Let us discuss 
them one to' one 

1 To an ordinary roan the simplest defini- 
tion of Bengal would be the modern political 
province of the name But the difficulty of such 
a course is obvious Within the present 
century three separate territorial units were 
denoted by Bengal, one up to 1905, o second 
betneen 1905 and 1912 and s third since 1912 
During previous centuries, both in Dntish and 
Muhammadan periods, political boundaries of 
Bengal varied at different times 

Such a course is open to objection from 
another point of view If modern political 
boundaries are regarded as the basis, how arc 
ne to ante the history of such important 
countries as Andhra, Karnataka and Mahn* 
n«htra7 

If wc go to ancient historj’, the difficulty 
remains equally great A small part of Bengal 
was called in ancient times Vflugi There js 
no doubt that this name was afterwards applied 
to a much bigger country Similarly Giuda 
onginall} the name of a part of Bengal at one 
tunc signified a larger part of the Proiince and 
IS now used, as a. s\nnnYni at Benijpl Ta inAka 
matters worse it now appears that there were 
two •mall territorial units in Bengal called 
Vanga and YftngMl and the prc'cnt name of 
VSAgU (Bengal) might hive been denied from 
either of them IVc are thus equally ignorant 
about t!ie origin ns well ns the gradual extension 
of the name uhich was ultimatclj applied to 
the whole province It is certain, however, that 
the name ^ auga was not applied to the Province 
aa a whole even down to tlie last days of Hindu 
rule It may al'o be asserted with some degree 
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of confidence that no general name for Bengal 
was in u®e during the Hindu period Even 
Gauda which probably "^tood at one time for 
the largest part of Bengal was distingmshed 
from Vanga and certainly never included 
Sylhet Chittagong Camilla and other neigh 
bounng tracts which few would be disposed to 
exclude from our Prox ince On the other hand 
the Sarnath In'cription of Kum'iradeTi implies 
that Auga or Bhagalpur was regarded aa part of 
Gauda m the ele\ enth century AD It would 
thus appear that no definition of Bengal that 
•would be regarded at all satisfactory is possible 
on histoncal grounds 

It IS needless to add that the history of 
Bengal cannot mean the hi^torj of \ anga 
(assuming that this was the origin of the modem 
name) any more than the history of Radha or 
Suhma and Ganda or Pundra To trace the 
rise of Vanga and the gradual extenssoo of the 
name to the whole Pro-nnee would automatically 
leave out of account a considerable part of our 
Province at leait during the Hindu period 

2 Failing historical basis we may turn 
to geography for the definition of Bengal So 
far as the northern and southern boundaries are 
concerned there is no difficulty But what 
about the ^\e«tem? The Ganges would form a 
natural boundary but it would exclude the 
whole of Burdwan Dm«ion An> other 
boundary further west will be somewhat 
arbitrary There is nothing to cboo«e between 
the PAmodar the Rupoar-iyan the SuramarehbA 
and the Vaitsraoi, and north of the Ganges 
between the Mahananda and the Kosi On 
what definite grounds should we include 
Alidnapore and Maldah m Bengal but not 
Bala«ore and Pumea? 

3 The only possible answer is linguistic 
I\e do not include Bala«6re and Pumea m 
Bengal as the people of the«e provinces have 
Onja and Hmdu«thani as their vernacular 
whereas the people of Maldah and Midnapore 
speak Bengali 

It would tlus appear that con'ciouslj or 
unconsciou Ij wc arc more or lc«3 guided b> 
linguistic considerations m fixing the boimdary 
of Bengal Of cour«c the idea has not been 
rigidlj followed in fixing the boundaries of the 
modem province of Bengal For even leaving 
controversial i«mcs it is obviou« that on 
1 ngui'tic con«ideralions a large part of 
Darjeeling district «hould have Iwn excluded 


from Bengal while Sjlhet and a part of Bihar 
should have been included in it It is however 
noteworthy that Bengal has never been re 
conciled to the separation of these Bengali 
cpeakiDg tracts and there js a per'ystent agitation 
for reconsideration of the boundaries of Bengal 

There seems to be no doubt whatever that 
linguistic consideration appeals to us Bengalis 
aa the most reasonable basis for the demarca 
tion of Bengal as a territorial unit 

Of the three ba^es stated abov e vtz 
histoncal geographical and linguistic the fir«t 
lacks in stability and the second m preci=ion 
and both are unworkable in the CQ®e of Bengal 
So b> the process of exclusion also we hav e to 
fall back upon the lmgm«tic basis for defining 
the boundanes of Bengal It gives us a definite 
baus easily intelligible and possessing both 
precision and stability But if the linguistic 
basis has certain advantages it has al«o its 
disadvantages specially when we have to deal 
with the history of ancient times For we have 
no definite knowledge of the area which had a 
common vernacular (the Bengali Proto Bengali 
or the Prakrit or Apabhram^s from which the 
Proto Bengali was derived) during the succes 
«ive penods of hi«tory There is al«o a great 
possibility that 'uch areas vaned m different 
ages It is very doubtful for example if the 
whole of the tract where Bengali is spoken, 
today possessed a common vernacular through 
out the Hindu period So although we start 
with eommunitv of language as our basis we 
may m fact include m our histoncal review of 
the Hindu period terntories where there was no 
such common language On the contrary we 
may exclude certain areas which did possess a 
common language in old tunes but no longer 
does 60 

But even while admitting this anomaly it 
13 difficult to formulate an\ satisfactory 
principle for defining the boundanes of Bengal 
except on the basis of language as it prevails 
today It 13 somewhat arbitrary no doubt but 
more satisfactory than any other scheme or 
pnnciple that can be thought of 

By a practical application of this pnnciple 
Bengal for the purposes of our hi«tory should 
include not onlv the whole of the modem 
provance of that name minus some hill tracts 
at the foot of the Himalay as in the north but 
also a few additional territories both on the 
east ns well as on the west In the ea't the 
majority of the people m the Goalpara and 
Cachar distncts and more than 92 per cent of 
the people in S'll et speak Bengali As regards 
Bihar 81 per cent of the ml abitants of the 
Sadar subdivision of Manbhum speak Bengali ’ 
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In the subdivisions of Dhalbhum, Jamt&ra and 
Pakaur, the proportions are 36 30 and 25 per 
cent respectively So, the whole of Maobhiim, 
and the eastern fringe of Singhbhum and Santal 
Parganas in the west, and Goalpara, Sylbet and 
Cachar in the east should be included in 

Bengal 

There is some element of doubt about the 
two feudatory states Saraikela and Kharsawan 
IE the Chota Nagpur plateau The following 
"table gives the number of people per 10000 
speaking the different principal languages 
Bengali 24J1 

Ho 1,8« 

Onya 27« 

Santali 1,649 

Hindustani 548 

Here no language is spoken by a majority 
of the people and Bengali speaking population 
forms nearly one fourth of the total Though 
Onya is the language of the largest number, 
Bengali comes s good second The Stale* 
border on Maobhum and Singbhum and touch 
a fringe of Mayurbhanj There are, therefore 
almost as good grounds for including them in 
Bengal as in Orissa 

In conclusion it should be remembered that 


according to the latest Census Report from 
which the figures quoted above have been taken 
Bihar and Onssa contain nearly two millions 
of people whose mother-tongue is Bengali, and 
these are mainly centred in the border districts 
of Purnea, the Santal Parganas, Manbhum, 
Singbhum and Bala^ore, and the feudatory 
States of Mayurbhanj, Saraikela and Khar- 
aawan Although they may not be included m 
a technical sense m the history of Bengal, they 
cannot be altogether ignored when the main 
currents of the history of Bengal touch upon 
tbc«e fnnges Old history and tradition alike 
associate them more closely with Cauda 
(Bengal) rather than with Magadha (Bihar) 
or Kalinga, the only two neighbouring provinces 
that hare left any abiding impreesion on the 
ancient history of India IVhile, therefore, the 
History of Bengal ’ must neces«arily restrict 
itself to the modem province together with 
Manbbuffl Sylhet Tippers, and the eastern 
border of Singhbhum and Santal Parganas, it 
cannot be reasonably objected if occasionally it 
widens its horizon so as to include the districts 
ID Bibar and Onssa, named above, which touch 
upon the borders of Bengal 
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THE CHINESE PEOPLE AR3I THEHISEL\T:S 

By AGNES SMEDLEY 


The Japace'e impeiiahst army, equipped -with 
all the mechanized forces of mass 'laughter, has 
been proudly rolling fonvard o^er North China 
mowing down the Chinese armies as a threshing 
machine mows down wheat Not only have 
they mo\ed steadily southward over Hopei 
Province, slaughtenng the Chinese armies, but 
the rDa"es of the Chine'e people have stood 
helplc'sly their arms hanging by their side, and 
watched them roll It was the same along the 
•whole north we'tem front also until the latter 
part of September 

The tide began to be turned at least to 
some extent, when the famous Eighth Route 
Annj — formerly the Chjne«e Workers and 
Peasants Red Army— reached the battle front 
of North Shan'i Province In the famous 
battle at Pingbsiangkwan a strategic pa's on 
the Great Wall commanding one of the routes 
southward to the city of Taiyuanfu, the Shansi 
capital, the Eighth Route Army dealt the 
Japane'e the first staggering blow thq^ bad 
received from an) Chinese army of the north 
and north'West In a senes of swift danking 
movements, the Eighth Route smashed the 
Japanese at Pinghsiangkwan, killing from two 
to three thousand of them 

With this battle as a lev er, and with their 
whole sincentj of purpose, a representative of 
the Eighth Route Armj and an official repre- 
sentative of the Chinese Commumst Party, 
talked ■with General Yen Hsi 'ban. Governor of 
Shansi Prov ince and commander in chief of the 
north-western armies Tbe«e Communist repre 
scntatives, one military and one cmlian, argued 
that the 'alvation of China from subicction is 
the busmess of the entire Chine«e people, and if 
the people are not mobilized and armed, Chma 
cannot be vnetonous The Chine«e armies 
however va«t, have not the equipment to match 
the huge war machine of the Japane«e The 
entire people and the national resources of 
China mu«t be raobihred, thej argued 

At that time the Central Government at 
Nanking did not permit the mobilization and 
arming of the people But General Yen agreed 
to «ome extent with the Eighth Route Army and 
Communist Partv repre*entative, and gave them 
the right to mobilize and arm all the people near 
the baHle front Thi' temtory was largely 
1^2 


controlled by the Japanese, so it was not a con- 
cession of much value But the Eighth Route 
Anny took the offer gladly They were already 
in the rear of one of the mam Japanese positions 
(Sinkow and Yuanping), while the other mam 
Japane'e line was along the Peiping Smyuan 
railway to the north Between these two battle 
lines of the enemy the Eighth Route Army had 
penetrated and had begun guerilla warfare on a 
huge scale, their forces «plit up into small units 
and operating from the western border of 
Sban'i right to the ea't and over into Hopei 
Province to the Pioghan railway, then 'outh- 
ward and all around the Smkow-Yuanping 
positions and, a httle later, ngbt up into Chabar 
Provnnee They later knocked at the walls of 
Tatung, but that is a campaign to be waged at 
a later date 

It was in late October that I, the writer of 
this article, talked with the body of men known 
as the General Mobilization Committee for the 
Front, m Taiyuan/u, the capital At that time, 
this Committee, was in charge of the general 
work of mobilizing and arming the people, m 
thirty /men, or districts, of northern Shansi 
The'e hsren extend in a zig-zag bne across 
northern Sban'i, even a httle below Taiyuanfu, 
but not taking m Taiyuanfu /men itself The 
Committee had al'o just extended its work to 
Suiyuan and Cbahar Provinces, and to every 
region m Shansi occupied or tlweatened by the 
Japane'e The Mass Mohibzation Committee 
consi'ts of twenty-nine men, as follo'ws 4 from 
the Eighth Route Army, 5 from Shan'i Pro- 
vmce 5 from Suiyuan, and 5 from Chabar 
Provinces Apart from this, each Army fight- 
ing in the north or north-we'^ has one repre'en- 
tative 

The Committee is divided mto six 
committees at pre'ent Organization, Propa- 
ganda, Organizing and Arming the people, the 
Department to Eliminate Traitors the I5epart- 
ment for the Distnbution of Work, and the 
General Department B ith two Chinc'e news- 
paper men I talked with four members of the 
General Mobibzation Committee about their 
•work They spoke as follows 

“Our (fair is to c4tt 7 oat oar uU Jipuese policr, 
and oar durt vorl: u tbe tnobilizisg sod arm og of iha 
(sea lata psrtiMa groaps tor partisaa srsHtre Jo place* 
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under Jipin'H' orcupilion, «te illU continue erotk, Inil 
the mrlh>I> of walk dillrr, cl courie, frcm iknoc |ilaces 
conlfiijjr’d \,f »)ie Ounne »rm\rt. In erenilnl rrflm 
tlie work U xrry il [Cculi, ind cur |1in cannot lie (allf 
rnlU'd In tl ote rr^l nt we devote ciirw-lm enlirelr 
to tra nin_ men fjr partuan warfare, wfule in ether 
reel lit* cur w ik ii inucli Iroiler m nature In rrsiotia 
•till eunirolleil liy our own tnnirt «e ran quite openlf 
carrr on iropaeanfi liy a varlely of melhott, inil we 
can openly train mro fur partiian warfare Hie •!*« 
train jirtl at I wnrlrri fur lie lattlrhrld, an I we ruth 
leatijr hunt down trail >ri We have a irainiDi; arliool 
for parti*an« here in Tairiianlo. an] we have |uat cent 
two hundrel mm l> the rear of tli* enemy We ahall 
anon aend another proup o| i.u hundred now under 
tralninit Apart Irom thia we Itave wrkera everywhere 
in the ilijriy } « en lerlur ng and crfiniaJoa and arm eg 
anl training the people Our work juit began twenty 
daya ago, to we do nnl have ao niurh (a report jnai now 
At toon ev the CeeirtI Goverttnienr in fitaking giver a* 
the tislil we ihall extend our work to all hhanai and 
to every rlher place where we may legally operate. 

“ffere In lalyuin, we gave hut one wreka fra alfig 
(0 men in partilaa tactica Fliat it enough here, though 
in other placer the irtlning It generally two wockr 
f'olilieal trainfng it tl>u given the ptni<ana at the tame 
time at they receive military training Our voluntem 
here in TaiyoanCu were efaieflv itudenta, end aoldierr 
from the regular arm ea fn otner regions tl>e maaa of 
our pnrtiaan Toliinteera are peavanis In regiona coo 
trolled by the Eighth Rouie Army there are more 
partiiana than elaewhere aed (he work goet with creal 
rapidity In the one litien of Wuiai in the rear ol the 
cneisy our workert all come from the &|hih Rooie 
Army In Wutaihtien we have already reamed and 
amed 1,500 pirtnans We alto hive orgaolied village 
Sell Defence Atitoclatiaos of men whote butmeea ii ii 
to defeod iheir villiger with trine la W utai baien alone 
there are 000 already organized They ere eearly all 
peutntB and many oi ihe* are older, or younger inen. 
whereas the pariinnt are actual fighters againw the 
Japanese at the front The whole people ate orgamied 
and trsiBcd 10 gather news about ihe mrmy and to 
transmit it to our armies. The partisans do Ihe aame 
work, also, as well at crrsting d sorder in the rear of 
ihe eneiay, cutting tiieit eommunictlion' tod attacking 
their ttantporl units The regular armies, of course, do 
the heavy front fight ng, whereat the parliiant harass 
the rear of the enemy and their Irtnsport forcea 

The hunting down of (ra tors is an importaDt woik 
of our organ zation and we do constant work amongst 
the pronfe to this end We find that traitora are cbieOy 
of two kinds — the r chest men and the poorest men The 
richest work for money and power, sad are without 
principles or national consciousnesr, Ihe poorest msoy 
of' them the local' niiflimir— woiii iCi" iitmrey Jianeilintw 
Ihe poorest men get one dollar a day from the Japmiese 
to give reports Many of the rich traiwrw have Japanese 
wives also Tlie traitors supply the Japanese wuh in 
formation of out armies and plans, and they give Japanese 
airplane iignala hy which they can locale posilions to 
be bombed . . , . „ 

“Our propaganda committee has sent xDcn to all the 
thirty hsien. m small groups to da propagaoda They 
lecture, give lef'ons in pol lical knowledge to the people, 
collect funds, organize the people to transport and ^ 
Ihe wounded In this department is a seciiim to help 
the refugees from the war zones Whete the wounded 
Bass this comm ttee sends people to help them to ^ve 
them water and food, and to change fher banda^ 
This committee also helps the wounded and the otbn 
soldiers by writing lelten for them Most of oor people 


are uyfottunaiely aidl iliiierair, and this is an fm 
portanl arrrfce. Many refugees themselrra have entered 
Our work, and devote their entire lime to it They are 
Very glad to do this Hiey rreeive their food and 
todging but le-yond tl U notl mg." 

Ijitcr on, llic two Cliinc‘c nt'Wfp'ipcr men 
nnd I tttni to ^\utnl•h'*Kn, a diMnet in the 
mountflins between tlic two lines of the 
Jnpanc«c Here the hcfl<lr|ijarterg of the EiRhlh 
Route Army was for n tunc {ocntid In one 
lotin throut;h which we i>d«vej, wc were put Up 
for the mcht hy the ,Mn«5 Mobihration Com- 
mittee Tticj were joun^ cheerful nnd c%cn 
rjjlJ>U"ifl6t»e Jitcy) froyn the righth Route Army, 
wliovc rpecial work was the orgnmiing nnd 
training nnd anTung of pnrti*ans They \crified 
what the general committee of their organiza- 
tion had told U8 in Taivuanfu Tli^* had 
ot>out 1,D00 organized partisiiiis under training 
to far lJut, unfortunatelj, they linve only 
about CO per cent enough nmn In groupi of 
100 men there were CO nflet only, all of them 
given by General Yen Hsi-shan, though tome 
were captured from the jBpanc"c From this 
village alone, two group? of pnrti*ftns had been 
tent to liara«? the rear of the enemy Tlic men 
without riHeB all carried hand-grcnadc<, but 
they did not have tu/Ticient hand-grentdet So 
each man carried onlj live or fix Tlic main 
problem la arms The men arc willing enough 
to be nrmeU and only too willing to fight But 
Ute problem of guns is an urgent one 

Ffona this town, which had been repeatedly 
bomlied by the Japanese, we went into the 
U’ulai mountamv, to the headquarters of the 
righth Route Army There wc found the 
partisans have tbeir own big headquarters 
where they receive political military training 
We watched the training of about a hundred 
new volunteers, nnd talked with the local 
Alobilization Committee Thi* local committee 
con«Kfcd of seven men, all of them from the 
local population, and all except one peasants 
The oldest member was 73 jeers of age He 
.TOty Anlt .hftiuhyinu* jvtu* ,nt.a*JixiS(utr xsili' 
peavant who proudly led us into the fields where 
new volunteers were being trained He proudly 
introduced us to them A man from the Eighth 
Route Anny was patiently training a group of 
volunteers, helped by a local civilian tVe took 
pictures of them, md some of them stood verv 
straight and stern One little fellow was only 
thirteen, and he was so con'cious of it that he 
vraa especially severe in hiS beanng ‘ITien up 
stepped an old man sixty-five years of age and 
nvked that be be phoiographed He was a 
member of the village Self-Defence Corps, and 
this Corps had just made their own ^aU 
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umfonns Was the old man proud 1 Around 
him stood the young men in the gray uniforms 
of the partisan® proud of their village 

Ve took photographs of the partisans as 
they trained m the late afternoon each day 
Here we saw the«e tall, strong, north Chinese 
farmers who so reminded me of American 
farmers at times Some of them were long and 
lanky, with moustaches and with long necks 
such as so many poor farmers of America are 
pictured There was something about their 
lanky frames and their protruding Adam’a 
apples that was typical of farmers of the 
poorest class everywhere They are al«o very 
tall m North China Some of the yoxmger men 
were stocky and as strong as bulls and it was 
certain that afl of them would give the Japanese 
more than one bellyful of shot and “hell 
Straight from their ploughing or their hoeing 
they know the meaning of hard labor and almost 
super human endurance They trained with 
the most intense seriousness and patience One 
evening wo watched a unit of about a hundred 
under training Half of them carried nfies and 
had already received considerable traimng 
The other half were new Volunteers who bad 
ju«t come in that day The new Volunteer^ 
could not keep step, even with the constant 
ehouting It was mteresting to watch th^ 
ambling gait of the peasant, with his heavily 
clad feet But before the week would pa«s be 
should be able to lift his feet rapidly, and 
perhaps before a year is parsed he wjlJ be in 
the regular Ei^th Route Army For some of 
the partisans go over into the Armj — that is, 
their umta are transformed into regular mibtary 
units But up to now they are not They 
remain farmers and fighters 

The old man 73 years of age, who was 
a member of the hfobilization Committee 
was a remarkable old fellow He was very 
eager and proud and he talked as we walked 
along He was the treasurer of the local 
Committee He collected and disbursed funds 
He could read and wnte a little He owed 
seven mou of land — about 1 ^ acre, «o he waa 
a poor peasant He did recruiting of volun 
teers he said He would go to the homes of the 
people and tell them what the Japanese hava 
done in eiery place thej have occupied — how 
they ha\e killed the people, looted and raped 
If the Japaneee come, the people cannot hie at 
all, but xnll be homele's sla\ e«, be argued No, 
he said he met no oppo<ition at all from tb^ 
families with sons The women are still ba^-w 
ward, but they abo rai'e no objection, but mgft 
their ®ons to go How proud the old man wa« 
Then he added "My own «on is a partisan,. 


He is thirty five years of age and he is already 
fighting the enemy I would like to call him 
back and send him to protect you, because you 
are a foreign fnend of ours It is a great 
honourl” 

In the last few da>s of October and m 
early November, the general headquarters of 
the Eighth Route Annj marched from north 
Shansi down to eastern Shan«i to the eastern 
front I went with them We passed through 
villages where the Jlobihration Committee had 
its representatives In one town there were 
hundr^ of Eighth Route Army wounded all 
being nursed by the local population There 
was but one trained nurse to care for the 
hundreds The people had brought their own 
and often only qmlted qmlts to cover the 
wounded The> were proud and eager to help 
Everywhere we saw the slogans put up by local 
partisan organizations on walls and trees 
‘Every good man into the partisans I’ Or, 
“Eve^ good man get ready for the frontl 

One night m a village, at about nine o clock, 
we beard a big (m pan being beaten m the 
streets It halted at the gate of our courtyard 
and the voice of a man shouted twice "All 
parti«ans come out to the grove 1 ’ Two rooms 
in our courtyard were thrown open a second 
later and two peasant men of the household, 
carrying nfies went silently out of the gate 

When we cro^«ed the Cbentai railway line, 
and marched to the south of it, we entered a 
region in which the Eighth Route Army has 
just come This is a region in which the 
Alobilitation Committee has only now received 
the n^t to mobilize and arm the people We 
"Spent tbe night m Milages where there were no 
partisans at all and where the people had never 
heard of the Eighth Route Army The women 
had all fled 1 If we remained for two nights 
even — ^which was often the ca«e — tbe people came 
streaming back The women and girls, with 
cluIdKn would come I talked with some men 
and women who had fied from their villages 
when they heard an army was coming They 
bad fled 100 Ji away — over 30 miles Then 
they heard that the Eighth Route Army bad 
come, and that it was a revolutionary army of 
the people who protected and organized the 
people They picked up their pitiful bundles 
and their padded quilts and came home They 
8«it dele^tioQs to the headquarters of the 
Eighth Route Army and a«ked them to leave 
men behmd to protect and tell them what to do 
In all these villages south of the Chentai rail- 
way the Army headquarters left behind two 
armed men who^e business it was to organize 
local hfobduation Committees, orgamze and 
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advance eearched for the right path We began used to say, alas and alack, my Yunnan has not 
to straggle m units after a few hours 'Ilieii wc read the Karma Yoga 

watched the roadside for the bits of paper left It was nearing nine in the morning, when a 
to guide us The bits of paper often a figure — small straggling group of us picked our way 
30, 20, or 10 or such on them, — telling us how across a riverbed filled with stones that some- 
many more li we had to match There were one seems to have sharpened to knife-likc edges 
few or no bridges over the broad icy nvers, and Before us lay the village which was to be our 
nearly everyone had wet feet But they crossed headquarters for a day Then, from the east, 
without complaint and. marched on and on comiogup tlie valley around amountam, we saw 
When the dawn came many men were hmping a long column of slow-moving soldiers Tliey 
and all were weary But they went on and on moved slowly, wearily, as if they had marched 
and I heard snatches of song I was able to all night We halted and watched and I took 
ride along the good stretches of road, and across some pictures This was the Third Army, 
the rivers I at least kept my feet dry Later moving from a position where the Chinese troops 
we saw that the skin of Li Po s feet is split open have b«n defeated, to the west, where they are 
down to the raw flesh, all along the eoles The to be reorganized and fight again They had 
long and hard marching, and the freezing water no animals at all with them, but carried all 


38 the causa of this But he has not com- 
plained He has walked more slowly at limes, 
and, with a far-away look, has replied to my 
questions " It does not matter ” 

In the darkness I lost track of my horse a 
aumber of tunes But he found me Two or 
three times I heard the low rumble that is a 
horse's talk of satisfaction and then his nose 
audging me I felt like throwing my arms 
around his neck each time But when the dawn 
came, and I rode along level roads, I cursed biro 
soundly For be tried to tear up the earth 
" running after the women,” so to speak There 
IS in out column a little bay mare jealously 
chaperoned by a boy about eighteen years of 
age For this lady my Yunnan has conceived 
an affection Her reply to his indelicate 
advances was to lift her hind legs and strike out 
at him m a way that belied her meek appear 
ance But she carried a pack and it fell off 
For my Yunnan responded to her attack by 
whirling around and trying to kick the stuffings 
out of her It did not matter that I was on bis 
back Not in the least ! And now, that 
chaperoning guardian of the little mare carnes 
a club just for use against my Yunnan I have 
almost fallen to sleep at times, but I was 
brought back to full consciousness ty the glanng 
eyes and ferocious face of that lad coming 
toward my pony Realizing that we are in for 
another fight I turn around and seek a more 
secure position m the column 

There is an old Hindu book which if I 
remember correctly, is something like the 
A'orma Yoga It is a book telling of the waj^ 
and means of what we may call the "man- 
woman business" One passage in that book 
says, it is bad luck for a couple to become 
amorous at a cro®s road Bad luck indeed I 
It 13 instead, most dangerous I thought of 
this book today But, as the Tictonan pocte 


their arms and ammunition As they pas'cd, 
voices amongst them cried out Once we 
heard " We hove no overcoats 1 We have no 
overcoats I” There were a few people in the 
village ahead of us watching from a stone wall 
The weary soldiers seemed to be crying their 
complaints to the morning air, and to no one in 
particular Then their commander gave sir 
order, and it was shouted down the line from 
man to man “ Order to rest 1 Order to 
rest J” They marched on The resting place 
had not yet come Then came the strange cnes- 
again "IVe are tired I We are tired I" 

This IS one of the best armies of the Central 
Government I am told They are good fighter* 
They earned so packs on their backs, they had 
no overcoats I wondered how they sleep, how 
they keep warm But I could not find out. 
When they saw a foreign face their cries ceased 
and in astonishment they gazed at me, and 
some of them smiled and baited to have their 
pictures token 

We came into a village entirely deserted of 
women and girls, and of at least half of the men 
jiopulation The people heard that troops were 
coming, and ran away We found two empty 
rooms m the home of what appears to be a 
middle peasant bou'e Since three doors of the 
mud and stone buildings were locked with iron 
Chinese locks and chains, we went into the two 
empty ones and occupied them Later we found 
one peasant man who lives in one of the pad- 
lock^ rooms He told us we could live in the 
tuo rooms His wife and daughter, who occupy 
the poor room, haie fled with the other women 
to the mountains He is a poor peasant, as are 
the other families tiiat live in the other rooms 
The men returned and talked curiously mth us 
We tried to get them to bring their women back, 
but they are afraid of armies It mil fake 
another day or two for the Political Department 
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■of headquarters to convince them that the 
Eighth Route Ann> is not an ordmarj, army, 
and that it is the protector of the people The 
women will be returning m another day or two, 
just as they ba^ e at other places And here we 
will lea% e men to organize and arm the people 
into partisans, just as we have in other placei 
Re left two armed men in the ullage where we 
spent the two nights before this This was the 
request of the people, who «ent a delegation to 
our I^Iilitary Headquarters 

We leave here tomorrow morning for a new 
position 

I wonder at the Chine«e people Our only 
food IS millet or nee, and one vegetable To 
day we had nee and tumipa Sometimes it is 
squa'h or potatoes And on this we live 
There is no fat no sugar, and for days no meat 
at all I have a little monej left which I 
borroved from a fnend to prepare for this 
inarch So I am able to buy an occasional 
chicken My whole group of six eat it This 
gives us a little protein and a tiny bit of fa» 
The guards’ shoes are nearly worn out and they 
have no others Nor can we buy anything 
There is absolutely nothing to buy This region 
seems very, very poor Thej have miUe , 
kaoliang and squash and a few potatoes about 
as large as walnuts Even the chickens are 
V ery few and v ery thm We bought one today 
but it had no fat at all We bought a squash 
from the poor peasant But there ate many 
armies in this region, and I wonder what the 
people will live on during the winter We buv 
eveiydbing we take, but much of our nee is 
transported on donkeys and mules with us It 
IS many days’ march over terrible roads to 
Taiyuanfu, and the problem of feeding and 
clothing an armj during the winter months, in 
i.h.u» x" nlmosJ- nnhfilipjiihly dvOirulL 

There are no motor roads — and no motor truck" 
It is almost irapo" ible to find any roan in these 
villages who has enough monej to change one 
Chinese dollar R e could not change a dollar 
to bu> one chicken but had to buy another 
chicken this afternoon a squash, and "ome com 
for mj horse and mule For I am u ing the 
little money I have left to keep my hor^e and 
mule m good condition If either die®, I do not 
knoa what I shall do For our future marcbiog 
Is V ery hard I "hall hav e to walk much of the 
time al'O Today my two companions and I 
"tripped our luggage down to the harc't c= en 
tials Re each have the one suit we wear, our 
winter coats, an extra pair of soclvs or eo, and 
we are nch in having one extra pair of «hoe» 
which we bought in Sian My luggage con"ists 
almost entireh of mv typewriter, rox tvTie 


writing paper carbon paper, my camera films, 
and typing ribbons I even bad to give up my 
first aid medicines My camp bed I give to the 
peasant here The camp bed was a great thing 
for me I could sleep alone and it freed me 
from the almost certainty of getting lice For 
the k’angs of the poor peasants often have lice 
iQ them And now I know I "hall get lice 
This monung when we arrived here I watched 
"ome of our armed forces sitting in doorways 
stripped to the waist, picking lice out of their 
coat" They already have them Yet up to 
now they have been clean of them Lice in 
north China m winter means typhus Lice in 
wartime is alway s a typhus danger And I fear 
we face this \ cry «enous danger For northern 
Chine e typhus does not generally mean death 
They are practically immune to it But our 
army is mostly of "outhem men, and I fear they 
are in the same danger as foreigners from 
tyT)hus — and that means death in ^ per cent 
of the ca«es R^e cannot afford anti typhus 
vaccine It costs $9 00 for one injection «enes 
I have not receiv ed injections either I tried it 
a year ago and nearly died of heart failure 
But still I cannot take my camp bed From 
now on I hav e one donkey , and my little mule, 
to cany everything for my party of "ix My 
luggage IS the heavieet It is ty-pewnting and 
camera supplies In the«e regions we cannot 
buy any kind of paper whatev er RTiatever we 
intend to u»e we mu't carry with us 

Later Today the two other peasants in 
the locked rooms returned One was a very 
poor man He came into our room and asked 
politely and humbly for something We could 
not under"tand his dialect at all Not one of 
U3 could imderstand Finally be dared point at 
something and we saw it was an old rope 
Iiasgnig' OT tW .viiRid? jS? .vaiwW Aw? ivjpw 

but he had been afraid to come and take it, or 
a"k for it and point For our guards are armed 
men ’ And he has his eicpenence with armed 
men I How terrible it is R^e laughed and 
gave him his rope Oa his head was a bloody 
cut, as if he had fallen I di infected it with 
iodine and then he said he would of cour«e pay 
He made a gesture of payment and we 
a""ured him that we did not want payment 
He xratched us with suspicion — this strange, 
strange army that gave back a man’s rope or 
treated bis injun free Ten minutes later he 
came back and a"ked us to treat hi« injured 
foot It was u«ele=3 His foot js worn to the 
fie"h through a hole in his old cloth shoes He 
needs a new pair of shoes And we hav e noni, 
even for ourselves One of my guards took him 
to our doctor who bound up his foot and told 
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him to put a patch over his old 

^^°^The peasant men have returned— but not 
vet the women and girls I ^Yhat problems 
China has 1 It seems that all the probl^s oI 
thousands of years rest upon the should^ of 
JhrSple 1 even think that these probl^ 
leJt on the shoulders of the Communists 1 For 
Sat othe, fOKt “ Chma c™ torn to 
heart of the masses, burdened with the fell con 
Ss»ss of the problems of f « 
eonscious of China’s histone struggle imd the 
oossibililics of a neie noild struggling mth eneh 
Ksh for birth? What other army in all 
Ctoa really and truly protects the 
the people? What other amy in all China 
demands the reduction of tpes the of 

usury the redivision of the land, and 
Spravemcnt of the liyehhood of 
demoeratisation of the entire county? 

S“!f!£ie'£sis?sirssrs 


that 18 only the beginning, and even 
requisites for the victory of the Chinese armw 
Tnot yet fulfilled-that is. the adoption o 
such democratic, social economic and political 
measures that the masses of the people really 
feel that they have something to light for, some- 
thing to die for if necessary but, above all, 
fiomethmg to Uve for Again and again as we 
TO through the country, I am deeply, irrevoc- 
ably convinced that the principles embodied in 
the heart of the Eighth Route Army arc the onlj 
pnnaplea that will guide and save China, that 
will give the greatest of impulses to the libera- 
tion of all subjected Asiatic nations, and bring 
to life a new human society This conviction 
m my own mind and heart gives me the greatest 
peace in myself that I have ever knovro 1 
suffer from an injury that exhausts me There 
seems little chance of it being cured until our 
present manner of existence, with constant 
marching It does net matter so vew inucb, 
that injury of mine My injury is less than 
that of the ordinary Chinese about me This 
is my solace If they can fight on, so can I, in 
my own way 


the plijnge 


By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


Fncnds, let us sail 

oFshadows Tor the shoreless deep 
mSce ™g love’, mdodm. that ueyer deep 
Calling the soul 

Slpim “tor pledge " Who bresto he gyre, 
Arnvea ” 

Refrain 

O Pilgrim heart 1 

Wake UP and start 

For the unhoruoned Vast, to woo 

Boons of the blue, 

SSlSm“r.t“”W.cfhed..5m^^,, 

Daiile mmd 

ffi„°g”tfi-Softolllew.y..«H» 
Btnrry symphomcs 


Refrain 

0 Pilgrim heart I 

Wake up and start 

For the unhonsoned Vast, to woo 

Boons of the blue, 

Discarding siren gleams • 

Away from moorings plunge to the dream of 
dreams 1 

There surge the diapasons of the Far 
I^ich earthly tumults cannot mar 
Slumbering chords of life 
TTinllmg respond, still rapture-nfe 
Hush I there sings 
The King of kings I 

Refrain • 

O Pilgrim heart t 

Wake up and start 

For the unhonroned Vast, to woo 

Boons of the blue, 

Discarding siren gleams 
Away from moorings plunge to the dream of 
dreams I 









1937 : A RETROSPECT 

By Major D GRAHAM POLE 


We are now at the beginning of another year 
and it IS perhaps fitting that we should take 
stock of the position in which 'rte find oursdves 
and «ee how far we can anticipate what lies 
before us m 1938 

Dunng the year that has passed Japan has 
waged a barbarous, though undeclared, war on 
China " Incidents ” in which foreign powers 
were im olved, including the shooting of the 
British Ambassador to China, and the burning 
and sinking of American and other ships, have 
occurred with appalling frequencj These 
incidents have been followed by the usuai 
apologies and, at the tune of writing, Japan has 
apologised no less than twenty seven times 

Italy has left the League of Nations This 
makes little difference in fact as for two years 
she has taken practically no part m the work of 
the League Indeed the manner of her leaving 
IS almost more important than the matter 
For in his speech announcing the withdrawal of 
Italy from Geneva, Signor Mussolini suipnsed 
outside observers by his bitterness They bad 
not reaUied that the imposition of sanctions, 
and the non*recogmtion of the conquest of 
Aby«sinia, meant «o much to him But after 
all the iron has entered into his soul 

The Berlin Rome axis has grown into the 
Berhn-Rome-Tokio triangle This looks 
formidable, but is really much less so than 
would appear For the Berlin-Rome axis was 
more an agreement of Dictators than of peoples 
— and the Germans who have no love for the 
Italians have just about as little for the 
Japanese 

Germany clamours for the return of the 
colonies she lost in the Great War and Italy 
now backs her m this policy Signor Mussohni 
even goes so far as to rope in a cousin of the 
King of Italy, the Duke of Pistoia, and induces 
him to sign an article on the subject in his 
newspaper the Popolo d’ltaha But does all 
this hoodwink Germany? Can she overlook the 
fact that after the War Italy extended her 
boundaries (just beyond her northern frontier) 
to take m «ome 400 000 German speaking 
people who«e treatment by their conquerors 
lea\es much to be desired 

In Ru'oia M Stalin eeems to have got tid 
of practically everyone of his old comrades who 


were responsible with him for the inauguration 
of the present Soviet regime In consequence 
of the execution of most of the leading Generals 
ID her Army Russia is not in the same strong 
position as she was to as«ert herself against 
Fascist aggre«sion Still there is little doubt 
that if it came to a war of defence, Russia 
would be able to give a very good account of 
herself 

Moreover signs are not Jacking that all is 
not well in the Fa‘'ci«t countries In Italy and 
Germany the people are far from being whole- 
heartedly behind their Dictators Japan too, 
has found it nece'«ary to round up and impnson 
all those of a socialistic tendency and even 
Members of Parliament who might be expected 
to oppose her present policy The cost of 
hving ID Germany, Italy and Japan is n«ing 
Japan has not got from Menchuna the material 
wealth that «he had hoped for Nor has Italy 
from Abyssinia All three countnes seem to be 
beading for bankruptcy In such circumstances 
the po«sibility of the present regime remaining 
in power for very long in any one country 
should be unlikely But bankruptcy of course 
is no deterrent to war In fact rather than face 
defeat at home Dictators are the more likely 
to risk the adventure of war 

The greatest tragedy and the greatest 
enigma of 1937 is perhaps Spam The Cml 
War drags on and on Germany and Italy have 
openly intervened there and yet they have not 
succeeded in winmng the war for General 
Franco Why? Why do they not once and for 
aJI, as they could, bomb loyah«t Spain out of 
exialence? Can it he that they are not yet 
ready for a show down with England Mean- 
while they have done harm enough It is 
appalling to look at a map of Spain and to see 
how equally it is divided amongst Government 
and Rebels At its present pace, when will the 
war ever end? 

A show-down with England Many 

people in this country believe that sooner or 
later there must be a show-down between the 
Fa«ci«t and Democratic countries The Fasci«t 
countnes at an> rate* ha^ e no reticences that 
might hinder such a belief Italy inflames 
opinion against us in the Near East and spreads 
abroad the idea that we are decadent and that 
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it 13 better to follow the Italiun star In the 
Far East, Japan says plainly that the real enemy 
18 not China but Great Briatin (And, knowing 
that her great neighbour, Russia, is allied to 
France, throws in for their benefit the sli^bsg 
opinion that " France today is still France only 
because of the existence of Great Britain and 
18 making her presence known only by clinging 
to John Bull's coat-tails ") 

And what about Germany? Germany has 
no need to trail her coat She is playing a far 
more dangerous, far more sinister, waiting game 
And the luck seems to be all on her side *^6 
Little Entente is dissolving before her eyes 
Italy 13 buying off Jugo-Slavia with trade con- 
cessions, thereby robbing Caecho Slovakia of a 
market and weakening her economically and 
politically Rumania has gone Fascist and 
although the extreme Fascists the Iron Guard 
are not yet in the saddle, it is plainly the 
German brand of Fascism with its peraecution 
of the Jews and other attendant crueUies And 
there is the possibility that Italy may collapse 
If she docs so, what will become of Austna— 
and the whole Danube basin? Will it not be a 
matter of time before it is Deutschland vber 
atles f 

Germany indeed, to such English eyes as 
are unclouded by prejudice u the greatest 
tragedy of present day Europe A few years 
ago, when netr Stresemann was in power, and 
Remarque was writing his All QimI on the 
Western Front, we could if we had had the 
courage, have met Germany half-way and 
sought in amity a solution of the problems 
which ate now grown so great that they threaten 
to engulf us all in war But France was still 
frightened and stifling Europe with her 
alliances, and screeching her everlasting parrot 
cry of “Sectente, Securtte, Seevnte And we 
listened to France But it was our own fault 
that France was so cautious If at the end of 
the Great War we had agreed, as we nearly did 
to join with America in guaranteeing French 
tsia.'ur.’^ , F.’iaiuif* wniiW xipxp.t Jiavr* naat- Jiri’ jwi 
over Europe — and Herr Hitler's evil genius 
would never have tnuniphed Our fault, our’a 
and America’s -r, , , 

There are people in England now who 
would yield to Nazi Germa^ what they would 
not even con«ider when Germany was still 
living under the IVeimar Constitution How 
explain this inenlahty? The only explanation 
seems to be that the only god they worship is 
the god of force How can ne possibly, knowing 
that a terror cicists in Germany, look on while 
Czecho-Slovakia, and possibly Austna, is 
exposed to that terror ? How can we 


give tip colonics to a Nasi Germany, knowing 
that 

"n {s umtcniable that the Nazi docirmea make (C Ijo 
poaaiMe far the atlirei ia snf faiare Ceroian collar 
to be idnitted to full Cerman citizenahip No black oi 
yellow min can be a Nordic " 

As regards the terror in Germany, a writer 
m this week’s Time ond Tide deserves to be 
studied She says 

“Apolegiau ot tbe Nta rerolution pretend that lha 
*tew axensea* committed m 1933 were quite 'natural' la 
t time tff political upheaval, and (bit tney ceaaed whoa 
the new regime bad aeided down. The fact la ibai Ibej 
neitbn weta few, nor did they ceaae when the regime 
had aettled down llie terror in Cerminy today la as 
bad a« le baa erer been (readera of d/cia Kampf cm 
hardly b« aurpriard for ia that book Hitler preachea the 
most tangumi^ terroiiam la the most opea and truculent 
maactr) The abommatioas that went oa in the Cermau 
coaceeiraiiOB eaoipa tre still going oa Fohuctl suspects 
are babiluillr put to the torture and political oBendera 
are nemied cow as before The persecution of the Jews 
la as bad aa ever, and the penecutioa of (be Cburcbea 
ihreatriis to grow worse.” 

She adds tbst nllhougb almost sll Europe 
east of the Vosges is under a terror — there is a 
terror in Poland, Jugo-Slsvia, Italy; Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Lithuania and so on— 

'ibere is toneibng peculiarly shocking in the German 
tenor Kuasia afier all, haa never been without • 
terror but Germany bu The German is not infer or to 
the Frenchman or the Engl shtnaiv in civdizatioB. What 
happens lo Ceiinacy happens to titafit^on at such” 
Civihtation in Germany is in fact, in the 
words of Ophelia, quite, quite down t How 
could anyone, outside a madhouse, solemnly 
aflirm the following 

” The National Sticitlist lexolution haa corrected the 
false T,ew lhal men ars isdiTldual beings. Then is so 
liberly of the indlxidusl. There exists only the liberty 
of people* nstions race*" 

And this IS Dr Dietnch, Retch Press Chief, 
spe^ng to universvfy stiwfenfs To take away 
the taste of this I opened Robert Bridges' 
collection, Tfie Sptnt oj Man, and came on this 
near the end 

” well hast thou fought 

rKe inter fight, teSo tmsle host mantmned 
Against remdtei multitudes the cause 
Of truth, ui word mightier than they in anna 
for this was all they care 
To aland approv'd m sight of God though worlds 
Judg'd Ihee perverse” 

Who single hast maintained the cause ot 
truth though worlds judged thee per- 

verse Milton's words have come down three 
centimes But Dr Dietrich prefers Mevi 
Kampf to Tke Better Fxght 

The people in Ibis country who belieie m 
the argument of force rather than in the force 
of argument, the great mass of Conservative 
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opinion that is are reversing their policy now 
towards japan ju«t as they would reverse it 
towards Germanj (if France wa«n t their con- 
science) In 1931, when Japan began her 
adventure m Manchuria, and when it would 
ha^ e been a far easier proposition to check her 
Bntain held aloof She washed her hands wble 
Japan burnt Chapei and forciblj annexed the 
temtory of a fellow member of the League 
Sir John Simon, our then Foreign Secretary, 
fiatlj declined the offer of Mr Stimson 
America’s Foreign Secretary, to co-operate with 
Great Bntam m counteracting Japan’s aggre« 
Sion in China 

But the worst of it all was that the Conser- 
vative Press presented our part m the Smo 
Japanese di'pute as a matter of self interest 
and not a matter of principle The Times was 
most msi'tent that there was no rea«on to 
assume that Bntish interests would suffer by 
Japanese victories m China, that Bnti«h trade 
would face exclusions or a clo«ed door The 
Observer, and with it all the popular pre«s with 
the largest circulations, exhibited the wor«l 
feature of power psychologj— the de«ire to 
fratemi«e with a bully and jom in m di'credit- 
mg his victim ('* He must be wicked to deserve 
such pain ”) The Chinese, declared Mr 
Garvin, ''ba^e haras'ed and hindered Japan” 
and Japan, said he, 

“doM not reahr «e«k extoasion of lowroientr on the 
mainUnd. Nor does she dresm of keepio; her troops 
in Mssebnna indefimtelr *otit of bounds' u deStnee of 
cisQued opin on ” (Oisen-er ISth ^oTember 1931) 

And now, only seven years after, 
Mr Garvin him«elf is looking on the rums he 
and bi3 kind ha've made 1 And he actually has 
the nene to wnte 

“FaT keger lh»n the Itsliin aiiDeia 

tion of AbTSsima sras Japan a original cooqoest of Man 
chuna althoogh so much less noise was made about it" 

Although «o much less Doi<e was made 
about it 1 Who'ie fault was that — the fault of 
the Con'crvatne Press who thought thej could 
flatter and cajole Japan by admitting her to the 
titles of cn lined opinion The fault of 

the Con«cr\ati\e Pre«3 which denounced tho'c 
who did make a noiee about the bu ine«s in 
ifanchuna as " curious pacifi't® " and " inflamed 
enthusia«ts for League coercion ” Well, thej 
haac their answer now And "Mr Garain ba« 
di«coacred what was neaer in doubt from the 
moment that we flatlj refu«ed the Amcnean 
oQ’cr to go out With them and grasp the nettle, 
that we are in danger m the Far East 

“In China, wfene we Bite bnilt np tssI laifir*!* 
and a famous repute by the eoBtinuoos work of t e n tr a 
t-ons, we are in a position jnore humtluting and damapst 


ihan we ha»e erer endoied diice we won the name of 
a great people " 

And m Tokio, we might add, they speak 
of potrcrless England — and in Shanghai nearly 
four hundred children among the refugees have 
died e\ery day during the pa=t three weeks 
That IS what happens when a nation follows 
the line of Iea«:t resistance How many people 
in their heart of hearts shared the complacency 
of Sir John Simon when be went about congra- 
tulating himself that he had kept England on 
friendl> terms with both Chma and Japan? 
What a difference it might have made if we had 
been told instead of the American proposal 

Should we not have been told? The whole 
question of the waj in which foreign affairs are 
conducted is, we are coming to 'ee, a very vital 
one The present Go\emment has changed its 
Foreign Secretary twice — and now it has made 
an entirely new departure and appointed a 
Chief Diplomatic Ann'er Sir John Simon is 
a««ociated with debacle in the Far East, Sir 
Samuel Hoare with debacle in Abjssiojs 
Progre««n e opinion in this country forced 
Mr Eden on ms Government Is the Govern- 
ment’s new mox e an attempt to put a spoke in 
the wheel of its Foreign Secretary — a Foreign 
Secretary they have fru'trated, in any event, 
from the very beginning (and who could not 
even get a mention of the T-ie&me of Nations 
into the la«t King’s Speech) There might be 
something to be said for the appointment of a 
Chief Diplomatic Advi'er, but on the face of it 
the choice of the first holder of the office "eeras 
to be an unhappy one Sir Robert Van«ittart 
has been permanent Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs for the pa^^t eight 3 ears But it is 
precrely during the pa«t eight >ear5 that our 
foreign policy has got lo®t m the sand — and the 
DjcJalnis have put. about the ides that we are 
decadent Rumour associated the name of Sir 
Robert Vansittart with the Hoare-Laval Pact 
The Pact which was a betrayal not so much of 
Abyssinia (which might have come out better 
if it had been adopted) as of the League 
Whether that rumour was ju«t or no one could 
wi«h that the new Diplomatic Advi«er were not 
the man who has kept watch over so many 
failure* 

But to return to America If in 1931 the 
Hoover Admimstration, m accord with its 
commitments under the Kellogg Pact was 
prepared to concert action with England against 
a Power which was xjeing war as an instrument 
of national polity — in 1938 the Roo'cvelt 
Administration in face of the threat which 
Japan is making to the ver) existence of China 
a« a separate political entity, is preparing to 
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take action and has the entire backing of 
American pubbc leaders Mr Stimson roreign 
Secretary under President Hoover, has written 
a three column letter to the New York Ttmes m 
his support And the Republican Leader, Mr 
Landon, has sent Mr Roosevelt a telegram 
Dealing with the Landon telegram the Senpps- 
Howard chain of papers makes a comment 
which Mr Neville Chamberlain, and all tbo«e 
who share his view that it is dangerous even to 
express an opimoo, should study Peace, they 
maintain, largely depends on “ whether the 
Japanese war lords believe they can get away 
with it " 

But even more important to us and to 
everyone is the reply which the President sent 
to Mr Landon It has almost the Gettysburg 
touch 

“I beJirve (a orerwlielmuig majorin' of our cononr 
men, icgardlees of politics, creed race or colour froin 
the dars of Washiagton to this botu- hire drstfed to 
purtue the erea letor of then sray at peace with all 
ceoplea. But throughout our long hiisory u-e Jnmcaof 
aei'e rejected ecery auggetnoa iA<s< ufnmote aeeunw c<n 
he ostured by elottng our <jti to the fact that, wbetbet 
we 1 he It or not we ire part of a large world of other 
nationi and peoples di <u<A we owe some measure 
o/ co^perolton, eid eren ItaJtribtp, to Baiauiaiac 
etudaroa of conduct helpful to the ulitaate goal of 
general peace " 

America speaks of leadership but our 
language is the language of non intervention 
No It isn't It IS only the language of 
politicians and the poor little street bera people 
who ore nouri«hed on the popular press and veer 
with tliat press 

Mr Roo«cvelt seems to have the leaders of 
alt parties behind him in (he matter of foreign 
policy It would be gratifying if the same 
could be said in the ophere of domestic relations, 
and especially of bis relations with big busmens. 
It IS ver) difficult for outsiders to understand 
what IS going on in New York References are 
made to a phenomenon unknown in this 
country, “ tru^t bunting " (though it might be a 
good thing here), and it is pointed out bv 
hir Jackson, the Assstant Attorney 'General, 
that in America the greater part of the nation's 
wealth is controlled by about 2 000 men who 
“before 1929 owned (he Government body and 
sou!” These 2 000, prc«umablyj are the men 
behind the recent sudden slump in ^\all Street 
TJie Ainencan capitalists, comments Mr Lipyd 
George in an intcrvuew , are deliberately kcepmg 
back orders because they arc out to defeat 
Roosevelt And then he made the a<tom*hing 
n®*crtion that capitah'm m Amenea lu chslleng- 
ing democracy and tn some rfgpccfj it « oj 
greater moment than the challenge in Eutom 
B e that as it may it js bard to Under«faDd *by 


there should be a slump at this particular time 
— and how things can deteriorate at quite such 
a pace Says the Cleveland Trust Bulletin 

“The hirdwon economic guns of the past three 
years hare been largely cancelled in three short inoniha," 
And m Chnstmas week Mi»s Frances Perkins, 
the Secretary of Labour, reported that the total 
of worUess increased 570000 the prevuous 
month while payrolls declined bj' £5,180 000 
the sharpest decline recorded since 1920 

And yet, to return to Mr Roper again, 
trade m America has increased 31 per cent over 
la«t year — and the total of imports and exports 
showed an advance of IIS per cent as compared 
with 1932 

We in England have reason to be worried 
at the empfojinenfc figures Indeed m a survey 
of 1937 one writer says thit 

" the biggest shoth nf the ye«r Is prirtvded b» 
Decembers UBcmploymeni figurMt lOSOOO up A iheck 
because even in 1929 at the beginning of the world 
dump, the correeponding increase was only 73000 and 
because this new ineteise is a culBunation to rises ui 
the ptesieus two Donths,” 

France has been having strikes, America 
has been haviog a elump, and we have been 
uicreasing our unemployment in spite of the 
vast rearmament programme to which we are 
committed (Sir Thomas ln«kip has just 
informed us that it will cost us £150 000000 
more than we anticipated) This simply wiH 
not do France end America and Britain must 
get on with the good work of arriving at an 
economic understanding— -and put a jerk into 
(he recommendations of the Van Zeehnd Report 
(on economic appeasement) when it appears 

If only there was not a ChvmbcrKin at the 
head of England 8 Government Onfv this last 
December he declared the e«tabli«hmcnt of 
Impenal Preference between the Ottawa group 
of countnes to be “ a fixed and unalterable part 
of our Imperial policy ” Fixed and unalterable 
But if he JS enslaved to his father’s fixed 
idea, other statesmen and especially in the 
Empire, are not Canada (las fousht an 
Election on Ottawa and repudiated Ottawa 
The Ottawa Agreements are the chief stumbling- 
blocks to an AneJo-Amenean Trade Agreement 
And m Afnea General Smuts has al‘o some- 
thing to say “The new (arifTs" ho declirc« 
“have proved a greater impediment to world 
pence than the ideologies ” 

Ponder that well Mr Chamberhm and be 
quite certain in your own mind, as you bind 
England to fixed and unsKernble policies, that 
these policies are the policies of peace— and not 
of war * 

3r4 Jssairy 193S. 



CIML SERVICE IN A FOREIGN DOMNION 

By bool CHAND, 

Hindu CoHeoe, University of Delhi 


I 

Ifo student of Indian histoij , however careless, 
•can fail to notice one outstanding feature of the 
^adual change in the spirit of Briti«h adminis- 
tration of India In the earlier pba'es of the 
British connection, British administrators of 
India were, on the whole, allowed a fair amount 
of freedom of thought and expression, and were 
usually guided by hberahstic ideals, while m 
the later fepoche, the spirit of British adminis- 
tration became definite!} reactionary and 
jetrogressive 

II 

This change in the tone of Bnti h adminis- 
irstion of India is so patent that it is unneces- 
sary to elaborate the point at anj great length 
It was, for instance, Sir Thotuas Munro, who«c 
passionate love for Indian people is stiU 
•commemorated in certain parts o! Madras 
Residency m songs and batiads, who was one 
•of the earbest British admim«trators to give a 
definite expression to the xnew that the purpo«e 
•of the British gotemment in India was pnmanl} 
to promote the growth of self-gcn eming institu- 
tions in the country In a minute, dated 
31st December, 1824,1 he wrote 

‘It is not enough thal we confer on ibe natnes ibe 
beneCts of just laws and of tnodeiate taxation, unless 
-we endeayour to raise their character, hot imder a 
foreign goTemment there are so many causes that lend 
to depress it that it is not easy to prerent it from sinluog 
It IS an old saying that be who loses bu bberty loses 
Jialf bis nrtue This is true of nations as well as of 
andinduals. To h re no property scarcely degrades more 
in one case than in the other lo hsye properly at the 
d sposal of a foreign goremmeoi in which we base do 
shue The enslared nation loses the priTiIeges of a 
nation, as the slave does those of a freeman it loses 
the privileges of taxing itself, of making its own laws 
of having any share in their administration or m ihe 
internal government of the country It is not even 
-the arbitrary power of a national sovereign but ihe sub- 
jection to a foreign one that destroys national character 
and extinguishes national spirit It would he more 
desirable that we should be expelled from the country 
altogether than that the result of our aysfem of govern 
meat should be such an aba«ement of a whole people’ 

A more forceful expression of sympathy 
with India’s independence and a clearer enimcia- 

1 Refer A J Arbuthnot Sir Thomai Afnnw, 
Sefections from his Vinutes md other Oficiof WnMSs, 
h 237 276 


tion of the Liberal creed in relation to India, it 
la difficult to find in the whole histor}’ of British 
connection Underlying this was a nobility of 
spirit, and what is still more important, for it 
helps to explain the real cau«e of the present- 
da} change in the attitude of the adinim«tration, 
a detennined sense of justice, unebaken by the 
po seieion of power and unobscured by the 
poi«on of self-mterest In the later periods, 
there grew up the tendency to xiew Indian 
interests through different gla^^es from tho«e 
employed m dcterroinmg the Bnti«h, but at 
this tune there did exist an unmistakable 
iDcImatioD m a good man} of the British 
admimstrators of India to apply uniform ideals 
and uniform standards of behaviour to the tno 
countries, and what is distinctively significant, 
they were able to give expre»sion to that incli- 
nation With perfect freedom and impunity, at 
times even with a little, and praiseworthy, lack 
of restraint 

Of this mclination to apply uniform ideals 
to India as to Britain, the records of the 
Foreign and Political consultations of the 
Government of India of the early 19th century 
afford ample and rich exidence Regarding the 
proposal to navigate the nver Indus m 1830. 
imder the pretence of ferrying through it a 
present of dray horses from the King of England 
to Maharaja Ranjit Singh Sir Charles Metcalffe, 
at that time a member of the Governor- 
General’s Council, said in a highly condem- 
natory minuteZ that 

‘il seem* mere wantonness to vex and alarm our neigh 
bours by surveying the r lands and rivers by deceit or 
force without their consent The scheme of aurveyiiig 
the Indus under the pretence of sending s present to 
Mabsrajs Ranjit Singh ^ema to me highly objectionable 
Il ss « tr- k in my opinion unworthy of our government, 
winch cannot fail when detected, as most probably it 
wiU be to excite the jealousy and indignation of the 
powers on whom we play it ’ 

Undoubtedly, Metcalffe’s new did not 
prevail, the navigation of the Indus was under- 
taken m 'pite of his 'trongly expressed opinion, 
but the fact that he was able, even from hi3 
subordinate position in the admimstrative 


2 Minnie of Sir Cbaxies Metealffe, dated 2Sth 
October 1830 

IBengal Secret Consultations, dated 29 10 18301 
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machjDe, to freely critici'e a proposal eioaDatiiig 
from such a high aulhontj as the President of 
the Board of Control, does pT 0 ^e that, on the 
whole, thert was less grounding and controlling 
of opinion an>. more freedom of thought and 
expression in the government of India at that 
time UnsatisfactoT. from the Indian point of 
anew, and even peri'ctly reactionary policies 
were pursued in this nenod as m any other 
penod of Bnti®h rule These policies emanated 
from the heads of the government as often as 
from the other factors in the administration 
but our point is that in the coun«els of the 
government as well as in the ranks of the 
administration, there prevailed at this time a 
freer atmo«phere which permitted the retention 
and unrestricted C5tpre»«ion of personal ecnti 
ments by the administrators 

As member of the Police Committee of 
1837, Mr (later Sir Fredenckl Halhday, 
himself an official of the Government con- 
demnedJ the system of combining prosecuting 
and judicial powers in India in the same hand* 
as an 'ab«urd and mi«cliJevous ' fy«tem, pro- 
claiming that 

' ihe ctH vhicli thit tydftB prod )««* iv i«ofal4 i( tOrct* 
ite ft r d olnbution «( jo-t e« tnd it impvft. ai the 
tame time the cOirieBCT of ibe polire. The onion of 
migittrite vuh eolltetor he« been «t emit ted et locotn 
petitite but the function of thief^efeher «tth )u<>{e ft 
eurelp more inomaloui in iheorp tod more m Mhieroo* 
in prtrt r« So long it it latti. public confidence in 
our cnaiiael {nbunalc mutt alnir* be fttb>« to ln;urr. 
an I the auihontp of juitice iitrif mutt ofiea be ebDuid 
and mitippl ed ' 

Or again, Mr (later Sir John Peter) Grant, 
member of the Evccutiv e Council of the 
Governor General, in 1851 took up eudgeJs* in 
defence of the ecparation of the offices of 
collector and mapstratc 8gam«t the rkarly 
expre* od opinion of his own chief the Governor- 
General Lord Dalhousic, ami refuted tlie latter’s 
pica of an oriental Iheorj of government as 
diMinct from the occidental as untenable and 
bad 

About the ndmini'tratnc d{«eawons of this 
period there is a definite parliamentar> nng a 
sen'C of intelligent rc«pon«ibilit>, which wa* 
bom of the cool and impartial a(nw*pherc in 
winch the di^cu'^ions took place No adminis- 
trative ofrieiaj seem* to have suffered in his 
promotions or grade* rca«on alone of his 
Having taken an attitude critical of the policv 
of government As yet, Ihe government of 


S Ve F J 11*11 d»T'* minute ol d«««it (fip 
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India had not hardened into one solid frame, 
actuated by one solid opinion As jet the 
policy of the government was not conceived in 
the narrow spint of mere self-interestedness, 
but was guided by the broad pnnciples of 
justice and good of the governed, in the inter- 
pretation of which mutual differences of opinion 
among the administrators were quite inevitable 

It IS no wonder, then, that the government 
reports and minutes of this penod make a 
comparatively charming reading. They do not 
bear about them that unbroken uniformity of 
opinion and outlook, which is such a marked 
feature of government documents today They 
do not give the impre'Sion of having been 
incubated m one and the same mental frame, 
they are, on the whole, living expressions of 
living minds, each with its own ideas and senti- 
ments and sjmpathies 

There was room m the«e government 
reports, ns there was po8«ibihtj in the govern- 
mental process of the tune, for a certain amount 
of self-cnticism , and this opportunitj wa«, as 
& rule, freely av siled of In its report of 2&54, 
the Torture Comini«sion of ^fadras was able to 
sum up without prejudice that 
‘the iDenti] tSett el ie yrntnl irttem e{ BtiUth t4min> 
■tirtiiOD en ibe Inj u te miVe bin look upon 
e»Dpl«ist» ■> uMlnk’ 

The Commission had received many com- 
plaints from people who had never eomplMned 
to the local aulhortncs, for thev were afraid of 
‘the banded body of the amla’,5 believing that 
‘all amJa, under one head, nhatevor Iheir 
name*, were m reality ono band ', ready at all 
times to support each oUicr, right or wrong, so 
that any expectation of ju'ticc from tiicro 
ngain<t their compeers w as u*clc*9 and impossi- 
ble A statement, so bare in its truth, which 
was then made by Ihrcc ruropean ndmim*tra- 
tors who constituted the Torture Commis«ion,« 
has now become an exceedingly rare occurrence, 
except from the mouth of the advanced 
nationa1i*tic section of the Indian people 

in 

The ren'on is that dunng the third quarter 
of the 19th century, there came about a sudden 
change in the charocter of the Bnti«h adminis- 
tration of India From Iwing n lihorah'tie 
governmenl seeking to combine whenever 
po«*ible its own interest with Ihe jnfcrp«t of its 
became manifestly a foreign dominn* 
tion This formal change in spirit brought in 

,« ,5" f'TT” ‘‘f Fortur* Comnuiim 

6. Mfsir*. n J El M II Siolrei, «n<f / C bortun. 
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its train also the disappearance of the earher 
freedom of thought and outlook, in the service 
There came into being gradually a clear defini- 
tion of the government view — in its scope 
extremely narrow, admitting of no vanation, 
and in its tone, partisan, selfish, and generally 
hostile to Indian aspirations 

The great event that heralded this change 
•was of course, the Mutmy of 1857 Let 
meticulous historians go on analysing -whether 
the Indian Mutiny was pnmanlj a military 
revolt or a fight for national independence, 
whether as a military re%olt it was an organired 
effort or merely disorganised local risings, 
8ynchrom«mg only by accident One thing, 
indeed, is true and beyond all dispute that the 
Mutmj did produce upon the minds of the 
Bnti«h rulers of India a verj deep impression 
which could not be easily washed away After 
all, it was a nsmg against constituted aulhonly, 
and if it was an unorganized effort, all the more 
ominous for the government, for it might well 
bo the precursor of a regular organized mass 
n«inc in the future 

& en to the ordinary Englishman the 
Mutmj became a \enlable reminder of blood- 
«hcd and murder It inspired m him a feeling 
of horror, and per>erted his whole outlook in 
relation to the Indian people How the 
Englishman’s vi«ion was generally warped by 
this incident may be judged from an un 
ctpectedly bigoted estimate that was made of 
the Indian character by a mao of John Ruskin’s 
culture in the year 1858 

• ^ DCS the race of man began its coutse of sin on 
this earth, noliuog has erer been Cone by so aisnificatiTe 
of ill bestial anil lover than bestial, degradations as 
the acts of the Indian race in the year just passed by*' 

Horror-'tnking stones of the Mutmy, 
some true and manj faWe, -wcTe cwculaled an«l 
carefullj cultn ated amongst the Engii«b people 
hj profc««ional go' ip-mongers wi that the 
slender chain of understanding that existed 
between the Bnti«h administration and the 
Indian population rias corapletcl} mapped 
The «light «jTnpath> that «oiue of the BntJ«h 
admini«trator3 of old had felt for Indian aspira 
tions •was now more or lc«s entireU gone, either 
naturallj killed b> reason of the occurrence of 
the AIutin\ , or unnaturallj «uppre «cd bj the 
action of the got emment, which now started to 
enforce uniformitj of opinion in the admmi'tra- 
(lon as a neccssatv part of its pohc> of repres- 
«ion and fear 

This pohc\ found its acme in the work of 


Sir James FitzJames Stephen ‘ An emment 
lawjer and jurist, he left his mdividual mark in 
many places ' 8 He certainly did leave it in the 
realms of Indian adrmm«tration, although it 
was wholly in a reactionary direction Tmme- 
diatel} on taking charge as the Law Member of 
the ^ceroy’s Council in the year 1872, he 
prepared a masterlj minute^ on the admims 
tration of justice m India, The decisive 
importance of this minute, however, was far 
wider than the «phere of justice alone Sir 
James Stephen's achievement m this minute was 
to gi\e a clear cut expression to the sentiment 
that had alread> been prevaihng in the atmos- 
phere for quite a decade He formally created 
the technique of the ‘ maintenance of British 
rule m India and as a natural corollary to it, 
he started the fashion of ‘ wishing to investigate 
the true circumstances and needs of British 
India ’ Whenever, after this there was any 
question of formulating a new pohw for India, 
It was done on the bs'is of ‘ India's true 
interests ’ and all cnticism of it by the admims- 
tratue functionaries was suppre«>ed on the plea 
that such critici»m of the polic> of government 
was antagonistic to the maintenance of British 
rule m India 

As a result, the government reports and 
documents took up a new reactionary tone 
The> became dogmatic and matter-of-fact m 
their wording The spmt of thoughtful criticism 
and mutual di<cu«sioa of the earlier penod 
gradually \anished, and the process of go^e^l- 
raent finally and once for all became the process 
of gmng commands without the nece««ity of 
haxnng to justif\ those commands to anybody, 
not e\en to themsehes Tlie tradition, thus 
generated has lasted down to the present times 
Its cmI effects were noticed in 1918 bj Air E S 
Montagu the Secretary of State for India 
during fais Indian tour, when he had to tell 
Mr (W ) Mams ^ho was charged with the 
ta«k of drafting the report 

"I lold him ih»l I had nerer met a man with a 
Mier natural style and a more real command of 
lanm-e But he failed, like ererybody else in India 
failed, from having no political insUaet the 

ICS had been so lonj accustomed to stale lbe.r 
conclusMas without reasoning them."'* 

In the whole penod of British rule after 
the Mutin\ , one docs not meet ci en one 
«ohtnn jn«tance of a British administrator or 

8. Enrydfipeedia Dmanntta, Itih edition, toL 21, 
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civil servant expressing himself genuinely sym- 
pathetically towards the Indian pcant of view 
A number of them did, indeed, take up India’s 
cau«e after retirement from service All the 
subscribers to the Hobhouse Memorial of 1899 U 
were retired civil and judicial officers in India 
If they were prepared to express themselves so 
strongly in condemnation of one of India’s 
greatest grievances, the combination of executive 
and judicial functions by the district ofBccrs, 
after their retirement from service, surely they 
could not have lacked a sympathetic altitude 
towards India s aspirations even while they 
were in the service, but the tone and spirit of 
the goierament had changed m sudi a way as 
to make it impossible for these people to utter 
their ‘■entiments so long as they were in the 
service of the government The old liberty of 
opinion and liberty of thought had been replaced 
by a system wherein there Nvas an active 
enforcement of uniformity of sentiment, and it 
possible of belief within the administration 

IV 

It 18 not difficult to find out the reasons 
for this change in the spirit of the British 
administration of India after the middle of the 
leth century Such development was inherent 
in the very fact of foreim rule As the political 
consciousness of the suEject people would show 
8igns of growing the administration was bound 
to become increasingly reactionaiy As the 
demand for a certain amount of relaxation of 
political control would become visible, the 
government was bound necessarily to begin to 
think in terms of the maintenance of that 
control As there would come into being m the 
subject country a public opinion which was able 
to visualise their ultimate mdepcodecce, >o the 
ranks of the administration there was ^und to 
develop the technique of ‘ wjebing to look at 
things according to the circumstances and the 
interests of the subject country ’ 

The development of British administration 
into a well'kiut organization, having common 
interests against Indian nationalism, was, 
therefore, natural, m new of what was taking 
place in India herself So long as there was 
the period of territorial expansion, there could 
be BO danger even m dangling with liberabstie 
ideals So long as there did not seem mudi 
possibility of a real demand for independence, 
there was no risk even in allowing the talk of 
self-government But as, with the occurrence 

11 See tbe text and the nine* oi nibKnbeta, 
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of the Indian Mutiny, the possibility of an 
Indian struggle for freedom came into sight, 
everting had to be done to prevent that 
possibility Any show of internal differences m 
the administration, or a show of sympathetic 
attitude on the part of any administrator m 
oppo«ition to the policy of the government, 
might serve simply to encourage the people 
Therefore, such personal sentiments could no 
longer be allowed to come into play 

This, then, is the underlying idea fbat 
controls the policy of the Bnti'h government 
m India dunng the period after the Mutiny 
Witli the growth of Indian nationalism and with 
the organisation of Indian public opinion, the 
nece«sity for showing a united front to the people 
became paramount In such circumstances, no 
rifts could possibly be permitted in the lute of 
the admimstration It is at this tune, therefore, 
that there developed the tradition of a uniform 
civil service attitude in India ‘ Sun-dned 
bureaucrat ' or whatever one might call him is 
a description of the Indian civil servant, the 
factual Da«is of which had its birth at this time 
It IS again at this time that there developed 
that remarkable espnt d corps, which is such 
a noticeable feature of the Indian civil seiviee, 
and which succeeded in making the Indian civil 
service a caste, such as it remains even to this 
day 


With the coming of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, the facts of the situation have 
altered a little The constitution of nationalist 
ministnes in the provinces makes it possible, at 
least within certain limits, to loin the government 
now truly in the interests of the people Will 
the civil service be able immediately to change 
its attitude to bnng it into line with the change 
of the times ? 

Transition from the first type to the second 
type of attitude, explained m this osssy, took 
at least a whole period of a generation, and 
that m spite of the [act that the composition of 
the civil service was a feature helpful in the 
ta«k of transition The European structure of 
the Indian cml service made the identification 
of the mental outlook of the administrators with 
the underlying policy of the government lust 
after the Mutiny, on the whole, an easy and 
com eoient proposition That very fact today 
would stand as a great stumbling-block to the 
adjuatment of the traditional mental attitude 
^th the changed policy of the new goveniment« 
Tlie traditions of the civil service m India so 
far have been the traditions of a civil service 
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in a foreign dominion Will it be able to 
transform those traditions overnight into ones 
of a civil service in a national state ? 

The experience of civil service in other 
countnes does not enable us to give a ready 
reply As a matter of general experience m the 
countnes of Europe, response of the civil service 
to techmcal changes commanded by the govern- 
ment m the process of admimstration has been, 


on the whole, more rapid and sure than the 
response to changes of political outlook m the 
government itself The present change m India 
IS eminently a change in political outlook, and 
that too one of the greatest in magmtude that 
history has ever known. How far the civil 
service of India will be able to respond to this 
change is a question which only actual ex- 
perience would answer 


WOMEN’S EQUALITY 

By Pfior KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKERJI, rhj) 


n 

Enthusiastic feminists may bold that it is 
even better to be a tenth rate mutation of man 
than a mere woman, at best an object of man’s 
pity, and argue with Professor Jethrow Brown 
that 

“There u lomeihios better then the rereresce for 
vretkaees. It i* the teremce (or etreogth."' 

Wthout however claiming on my part any 
nght to advise the feminist as to the best 
attitude for them to adopt I would like at this 
place to clear & misconception involved m the 
mental attitude which views the con«ideratioa 
or re'pect shown to women as only a ' reverence 
for w eakncss ' 

The reverence shown to woman are not 
ba«ed on her weakness (though the patent fac* 
regarding her phj sical infenontj is not denied) 
for mere wealijie«3 can ne>er give rise to rever- 
ence, or else, the tiger will have revered the 
stag The basis of reverence shown to woman 
■will have to be sought for eloewhere than m her 
weakness It is founded I submit, on the solid 
bed rock of her extraordinary «ex-function her 
maternity — ^the sounde«t of human relationships 
Since the dawn of lime woman is the central 
focus of life — the primordial crcatrix (Adya~ 
Mahamaya) It is no doubt found m human 
hi«tory that man has in times of excitement 
irritation and jealousv enslav ed belaboured and 
otherwise ill treated woman This certainly is 
a proof of woman’s physical weakne**, a fact 
which we have all along admitted But that is 
not the all important fact about the life of the 
human race, that docs not and cannot obliterate 

I Jetbww Tht V^drttyxng Prvtftpttt of 
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the * Mother Cbld ’ relation binding the two 
sexes, just as we often come across in life cases 
of hatred but that does not disprove the fact 
that the central law of life is love not hatred 
Admitting (as we do the physical inferiority 
of woman) we maintam that she is the central 
focus of our life-actmties and not the central 
doer herself Not she herself but it is 
round her that soaety has evolved, civdxeatwn 
has grown up, traditum has taken root and 
culture has blossomed forth The moments 
when man QUtreals her are the moments when 
he loses sight of the central focus of kis 
existence The moments of the preponderance 
of the brute in man ov er his rationality are the 
moments when he very nearly approaches his 
moral annihilation — when he ceases to be a man 
More ihsa the physical weakno'^ oS woman 
such moments emphasises the moral weakness 
of man — the animal It is no wonder that the 
animal man amidst the weaknesses of the flesh 
lo«es sight of his moral self and takes advan- 
tage of ins stronger physique but the wonder « 
that asnvist all the tumult of his raging passions 
he unerringly comes back for fresh vigour and 
mspiration to this sheet anchor of hts stability, 
the central focus of his life — troman And 
every time he comes back to hide his face in 
her bo<om, he has come back ashamed and 
repentant at his own impetuous conduct and 
■woman with the unerring mother-m«tiDct of 
eortccling a child through affection has received 
him ns a naughty and tired child without refus- 
ing him solace and shelter «o that every wound 
that be inflicted on her redounded ten-fold in 
his own heart-ache This, in a word, is the 
process of human avUisation and as the major 
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contributor to thu process has woman esla- And even in cases of forced motherhood the 
blished her ctam to reverence jor strength divine glow inherent in the concept J/otncr is 
Much as I wish to see all diSerences of ifficult to be lost sight of nor the martyrdom 
rights and privileges between the sexes to dis- which a woman is obliged to suffer for the sake 
appear within the shortest possible time, I of her motherly sex functions be denied Who 
cannot persuade myself to believe that lliat would not have viewed with the utmost rever- 
reverence for strength women can earn and enc® that the maternal love of Teas for her 
retain simply by making man admit her claim illegitimate baby for whose sake she would 
to the full development of all her faculties, rather end her own life than forsake it and seeln 
physical and intellectual, on lines along which rcadmission in society ?2 
man has developed and found his strei^th As civiheation advances women come to 
Because reverence of strength can be achieved realise more clearly the real source of their 
by woman only m a field in which she can atrength — their spiritual superiority Knowing 
prove herself stronger than man and the that mens superior physical might can never 
domains of physical and intellectual achieve- be curbed by their own physical strength which, 
ments are domains m which her infenonty to is inferior and knowing also that their sexual 
man is too patently established This ^Id 1 di«abjliljes will neither enable them to compete 
svibmvt V8 the spwvtual jisld und va this Jxeld sKa sutcassfvAVy vivlh smw va tV* dwEtara cA mVtUtt- 
is by the very fact 0 / her iez superior to man tual pursuit, women, more or less in every- 
This moral supenontp of vcoman over tnon civilised country have tried and succeeded im 
ts reflected t» the very process of the physical creating a Jinn bold on tbeir men folk by giving 
union of the sexes The motive for man’s proofs of tkexr moral superiority, which tn bne;,. 
sexual union is carnal It begins and ends in consists m their greater power of endurance ank 
coition That is its highest consummation In of saenfiang personal comforts for oUiere, 
woman coition or the very first stage of her greater abhorrence to cruelty and bloodshed and 
sexual umon may be an outcome of carnal a pfeoter measure of faith xn the forces of pood- 
desires but from impregnation till the end of her ness and love (than man) ‘Women who are- 
days she w povemed by motives most ennoolinp aware of this source of their strength never 
oao ifiume, for motherhood entails most sel/tess make a show of it knowing that it 13 having its 
suffering ana sacrifice The woman ts the first civduing effects in silence Indeed among 
moftyr on the altar of love and on the vn* peoples of ancient culture women will even lik?- 
shakable bed-rock of (Am martyrdom is based to bide tbeir superior strength under cover of 
her reverence which therefore ts founded (as the mantle of man's superior privileges, knowing; 
will now be seen not on her weakness but) on that ultimately men will have to pay them the 
her strenpfh The mythology of ancient India tribute of greatness at heart Let me illustrate^ 
and Greece are replenished with expressions of (») bet as consider self-restraint first, 
this veneration for woman in the conceptions Much has been said against the practice of 
of Mulaprakrit] Durga, Jagaddhaln, Hera, con'pul'oiy widowhood among high caste people 
Athena and Themis in India and no condemnation can be too stroEtr 

It may be argued that the mother-concept for such an undesirable pracbee The fact 
and the martyrdom of woman belong to th<. however remains that to most high caste women 
domain of sentiment and that no martyrdom the idea of a second marriage is loathsome (in 
can be claimed for women who, being physically this their up-bringing al'o counts for much), 
weak are obliged to go through the ordeals nf It w unusual to find one who would like tij 
motherhood against their volition and will remarry after becoming a mother It is not at 
Sentiment rC undoubtedly w and the noblest all unusual to find very young widows («vy 
sentiment that ever swayed ike Auman ft^rt from 18 to 30 years of age) arranging marnages 

unthfll The moments when man had been for their widower elder brothers having children. 

bhnded to such sentiments by giving a free play It w taken for granted by them that the man is" 
to bis brutal instincts had been the moments of capable of remarrying and should do so IVhy 
his spiritual death They emphasise, as I have *bey wdl say, be is a man and there must bo 
said above, man’s weakness more than woman’s somebody to look after him Apparently it 
The very fact that we are capable at times of may be interpreted as the superior (more 
violating the sanctity of womanhood by thrust- /oiOMrca) itafus 0 / tnen m our society but if 
mg an unwilling motherhood on women is the the undmyi^np psychology of women when ihev 
greatest argument m favour of encouraging the *ay things is omilysed it untl be found 

sentiment of motherly v eneration towards women 

and fostering the powth of the hlother-cutt ? See Thomas I'ardj** nowl Taij 
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that they icere only asserting thereby the 
«upe«onty of their orm sex and ^bat i9 more, 
the decmie moral mfenonty of the mates 
They were conceding that handicap to the male 
on the moral plane which was asked for by 
3!U€ Lenglen from Tilden on the tennts court 
(n) Again take the ca«e of phjsicel 
endurance (apart from the travail of mother- 
hood) in which in this country at least the 
women through a sj stematic process of cultural 
■education have decidedly created a record which 
at would be impo««ible for men to 8urpa<3 
Prom early jouth till the end of her daja women 
are taught (by women them«ehes and not by 
men often rather m epite of the protest of 
zsen) to cos^ider it ignoble, sbaroefuJ and un- 
womanly to take food before men and children 
The mother of an Indian hQu«ehoM is always 
the ]a«t person to take her food And it is not 
an imcoromon occurrence that after the daj’s 
toil of feeding perhaps a score of familv 
members, «er%ants and gue«ts little food i« left 
■for poor rnamlnj and U't it would disturb the 
peace of mind and the comfortable mid*day 
■sie'h of the other well*/€d members of the 
familj «he would remain unfed or insufficiently 
led unless she is fortunate enough to po^ce^s an 
■elderly daughter or daughter-m-law who would 
make it a point to see that mother is properly 
fed Indian women ha\e turned this exercise 
in endurance into a sj stematic culture through 
-their custom of keeping thoU'and and one reli- 
■giou" faets (often observed for the benefit, in 
health or prospenty of male relations, specially 
son or hu«band) throughout the >ear On the 
■few occasions when men al®o try to earn some 
Tehgious merit (on their own austerity) like 
-the Shivaratn day, almost all of them break 
-their fast by the evening, often at the 
insistence of women folk who will then remind 
men and children that thej do not want them Ic 
fall ill and spoil their health by trying to do 
ihings which are not meant for them but for 
women only Women on the other hand would 
keep up their fa®t m epite of thcir hou ehold 
works, throughout the night and break it after 
bathing and much ceremony (nhich invanablv 
■consists m feeding men and children) the 
morning following 

Careful observations reveal that this mode 
of treating men as grown up children ^ their 
women folk finds currency m other avnbzed 
countries as well The following will illustrate 
mv point 

A young couple entrained an early momm » 
tram at railwaj station for spending a Sundav 
at a holiday report 60 miles away from the 
metropoh® As the tram moved on the mw 


brought out a packet and a«ked his wife if she 
was not hungrj- “ No,” ®he replied, “ but it’s 
time for j ou — to take something ” The man 
obediently agreed (Man’s defeat No 1) 
Tlie roan brought next a loaj and m the proce«3 
of cutting it into slices he thoroughl> di®figured 
it The wife only smiled at it (Defeat No 2) 
He then opened a packet of butter and while 
trvmg to take out some with the help of his 
knife he made the towel ab®oIutely greasy and 
m a last attempt to save the lump of butter 
from falling down on the floor «poi!t his coat 
with his knife be«meared with butter With a 
fresh knife the woman scraped hia coat clean 
(Defeat No 3) Having buttered his shapele®® 
shoes of bread he next brought out three hard 
boiled eggs In trjmg to take out the shell 
with his finger nails he seemed to slightly hurt 
hiiD«elf and was about to «poil the egg by tr> - 
mg to break it at the middle when m a twinkling 
of an eye the woman snatched away the egg, 
gave two, three ina«terl 5 ®trokes on the top end 
of It with her knife, cleared off the shell of about 
half the size of the egg and with the help of a 
«pooD fed him with the eggs one by one 
(Defeat No 4) When the train «topped at 
the station nt which the> were to get down the 
man got down at the platform and with an air 
of great importance wa» awaiting at the door 
to help his wife out of the carriage A little 
later to the annoj ance of her impatient husband 
(who was afraid that his wife would be over- 
camed) «he came down after collecting in her 
hands the morning newspaper, a spectacle case, 
a pair of glov es and a couple of apples 
(Defeat No 5) I am sure the man, throughout 
(he excur<ioji had thought (hat he was guiding 
and escorting his wife What the woman 
thought IS better left undi'cu®«ed 3 

This tendency among women of making 
conce«sions to men for their infenor moral 
strength I would like to term ” female chivaliy ” 
ft IS chivalry in the «tricte«t ®en«e of the term 
because it make® concessions for the weakness 
of the opposite «ide In a ®ociet} which is so 
pnoutive that its women have not yet developed 
in their conduct with men this moral chivalry, 
no doubt the woman is an infenor and sub- 
ordinate member, an object of ma-culme pity 
But the moment ®he bnng® into plaj upon the 
field of our social behaviour her supenor moral 
strength (mamfe«ted through the dev clopments of 
her inherent powers of sacrifice, endurance and 
self di'Ciphne) ®he not only qualifies her®elf for 
equality of treatment but records a moral 
victory of fir«t magnitude over the oppo«ite sex 


3. Personal Observations a Europe 
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In her affectionate gallantry she may not make 
a capital out of her victory but the fact of her 
victory nevertheless remains unaltered 'When 
my young widowed sister (to whom the verj 
idea of remarriage is unthinkable) tries to 
persuade me (a v^idower) to remarry and T 
succumb to her pleadings 1 may prufc in tny 
superior privilege as o male member of the 
society but the fact of my moral defeat at the 
hands of my little eutcr gets irrevocably 
recorded tn undying letters in our racial history 
Our eminent novelist Sarat Chandra 
Chattcrji has delineated the chivalrous aspect of 
our womanhood, particularly through the 
heroines of his two best works Snfcanta and 
Chantrahm Tlie vagrant, introspective philo- 
sopher Snkanta rejects Rajlaksmi’s love (perhaps 
mistaking it for something else) and in spite of 
It all Rajlaksmi like the goddess of love with 
the unerring instinct of a mother comes times 
and again to help him in days of distress and to 
nurse him to health when suffering from illness 
and despair and all this she docs with th** 
fullest consciousness of the realities of her life 
for the woman is supremely intelligent Who 
can forget her clever yet affectionate taunts a* 
Brikanta in connection with his repeated and 
unsuccessful attempts to renounce the world 
and become an ascetic? Perhaps she tries to 
teach him thereby the utter futility of searching 
the light without and she teaches it never so 
well as when (being transfigured by her love 
for Snkanta) she ultimately takes her residence 
with her preceptor at Benares and takes to 
widow’s garb and poor Snkanta infiictcd with 
the agony of this unbearable sight fakes flight 
towards the railway station, his shattering heart 
echoing in tune with the rattling noise of his 
wheeled, wooden conveyance In Chantrahm 
Sabitri wins Satish’s heart through her selfless 
love and friendship but gently declines his 
proposal for marriage saying, "This heart is 
always yours but this contaminated widow’s 
body IS not ft fit offering to worship you with 
if' goo’ oi' my pure i6ve ■" ifllc' arranges rfer 
lover’s marriage with a young virgin bndc 
blesses them and goes away to nurse Satish’s 
fnend Upen in his death bed Here is a record 
of woman’s supenonty over man — an instance 
of true feminine chivalry 

Chivalry indcedl But chivalry like any 
other virtue to be genuine must be voluntary 
and not imposed upon by the supenor force of 
an outside authority Of late it has become 
fashionable among a certain feminist group to 
take an attitude which amounts to suggest 
(a) that women have suffered untold miseries 
because the conduction of the human society 


has been in the bands of mca, (b) that given 
faalitics and opportunities women can prove 
tlieir equality with men in every sphere of 
BctiviUes (including of course intellectual and 
ftl«o perhaps pjiysicttl) , (c) that they have been 
treated as playthings jn the hands of men, and 
(d) that all the sacrifices which women have 
undei^onc has been done at man’s dictation 
It 13 not ditScult to see the utter hoitowness of 
tbesc charges As to (a) and (b) it is enough 
to say that the very fact that men have con- 
ducted the administration of society for millions 
of years though nobody cared to create eirtra 
opportunities for them and excelled women 
everywhere without exception in physical and 
intcllcclual attainments is a proof of man’s 
supenor calibre in these fields Even if it is 
admitted that to further their domination and 
preponderance men have systematically depnved 
women from taking part in reputation earning 
occupations their ability to coerce in this 
fashion is a sure sign of men’s strength 
Moreover, it is not true that they have so 
systematically deprived women of opportunities 
in all reputation producing pursuits Women’s 
failure to compete with men in the fine arts 
proves to the bill the baseless nature of such a 
charge against men 

As to (c) my answer is that ib is an 
argument of despair and bctra>8 an infenontv 
complex In woman's pleasure-giving abibty to 
men there is nothing lo be ashamed of It only 
denotes her utility and use for man Man also 
gives certain pleasures to woman and that is 
exactly why she has any use for him Jlfay be 
that the types of pleasure which man gives to 
woman are dij^crenf from those which woman 
gives to man If to refresh a tired husband or 
a father (when he comes back home after a hard 
daj’s toil) a snatch of music on the piano 
or a few sweet words of mouth be construed 
most dishonestly as woman’s servitude and 
thraldom for the gratifications of man’s 
pleasures, how much more honestly cannot man'* 
aiy-i6-afcy ikdour ana’ sweating tb provnaS riis 
dependents (mostly women and their children) 
With the necessities of life and to take them to 
an outing on Sundays be inteiprcted as man’s 
galley-sla\eiy at the feet of woman! 

Tins dishonest attitude I gue«s appeared as 
an aftermatli of the Industnal Revolution in 
Europe when women were for the first time 
systcmatieally and on a large scale dethroned 
from their homely occupation and began to 
work with men m mills and factories Her 
taking part in the performance of works till 
then reserved for males created in her mmd a 
false sense of identicality of functions of the 
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sexes She did not realise that what the change women as well as the human race if they confine 
signified was not the obliteration of the inter- themselves more to the works for which they 
dependent and complementary nature of the are better fitted by nature and through which 
sexes but only a demand (necessitated by the they can serve society more efficiently than by 
pressure of greater economic struggle for competing with men m more manly pursuits* 
existence) on women to engage in more money have couched it in a language which is rather 
earning occupations than she had hitherto done too paternal and authoritative for the modem 
This created in her mind a fal'c sense of ** social age and which may be cited as a sample of 
equalitj ’’ and under the influence of a mis- masculine dictation specially by those who are 
guided propaganda she came to think that this out to create mi«chief An apt illustration is to 
equality consisted in the masculisafvon 0 / her be found in the presidential address to the 
sex No wonder «hc cut a sorry figure Clicmistry Society of the British Association in 

Women may of course saj , “ Well that docs 1909 of Professor Armstrong Refenng to the 
not matter, v,e know our business and do not important topic of the ' future of our race ’ the- 
want to be instructed bv men who have misused learned Profes'or remarked 


our goodness and extracted services from and 
enforced saenfiees upon us which we never 
meant nor in future mean to perform ” This 
would no doubt be a serious allegation and if 
true must meet with the misapprobation of every 
right thinking man Instead of looking at our 
mothers, wives and sisters ns angels who cheer 
our homes with sweet affectionate and sponta- 
neous service of love, we arc, m the light of 
these allegations, asked to look upon them as 
so many slaves groaning under our tyranny and 
serving us \mder compulsion Such a state of 
tkmgs tf true must come to an end unthoul a 
momenVa delay 

Fortunately for mankind such has not been 
the story of human history which as we have 
already shown m spite of man’s a^essiveness 
and occasional fits of impetousness (the brunt 
of which of necessity fell on his nearest female 
relations) has been in the mam a story of mutual 
understanding and co ordination between the 
sexes (but for the short period commencing with 
the large «cale industrialization of the world 
during which «ome women lost their bead 
through a mischieveous sense of equality 
mistaking it for identicahty of functions and 
responsibility in society between the sexes) 
It would be inflicting an insult of the first 
magnitude upon all those vast majority of 
women {the noblest ^ouers of world woman 
hood) who have realized the greatest worth and 
happiness of their innate radiant motherhood in 
undergoing infinite willing and cheerful sacrifices 
for making man’s strugglefid and womful life 
more bearable and pleasureable, to degrade tketr 
self dedicated labour of love to the level of 
fwced labours of concubines and slaves only 
because a handful of hystenc feminists would 
like to interpret their lives m this fashion Two 
errors are responsible for giving encouragement 
and currency to this kind of thinking 

(f) Some well meaning men while atating 
the age long truth (that it would be better for 


“The subject has been brought lefore the chenucal 
world ta EogJ^Dj recenllr by the application cl a large 
number o( women to be made Fellows of the Chenucal 
Society Many of us resisted the application because 
we were unwilling to gire any encouragement to the 
raosement which is inentahly leading women to neglect 
the r womanhood which la 10 itself proof that they do 
not understand the reiative capacities of the two sezea. 
and the need there is of abating the duties of life If 
(here be nay tniih id tbe doctnoe of hereditary genius 
the sety women who bare shown ah Iity as ebem its 
should be wiibdraws from the temptat on to become 
absorbed m the work for fear of saenficing their woman 
hood. They are those who should he regarded aa chosen- 
people. as deaiised to be tbe nothen of future chemists 
of ability **♦ 

It IS the repetition and recurrence, I submit^ 
of the same mistake committed by Manu,. 
Rousseau and Dr Gregory who in the atmos 
phere of their old fashioned days did not 
anticipate the feminist view-point and temper 
It IS dangerous to trj to give advice in a 
suspicious atmosphere where the adviser is 
regarded as an enemy and oppressor The 
danger is magmfied tenfold when he comes to 
advise with an air of authority (an old habit 
with men which has acquired the rigidity of an 
ancient tradition) Since the days of hlanu 
men have been under the disadvantage of being 
in the necessity of determining the boundanes 
of the range of woman s activities, the limits of 
her womanhood In his arrogance (perhaps not 
disliked by our ancient ancestresses) he couched 
hts rulings in language which had the appear- 
ance more of commands than that of a mutual 
arrangement An impartial scrutiny however is 
sure to reveal to one who looks to the spirit and 
disregards the letter of the man made laws that 
the division of functions between the sexes made 
by man was never ungenerous in the allotment 
of works to women Unfortunately for our law 
giver there was no feminist m the days of Manu 
to warn him that if due regard was not paid to 
their BU’fceptibilities the letter of tbe law will 


4 Jethrow Brown Supra, p 249 
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ie misconstrued to paint the spint of the law 
relating to woman in black The laws of Menu 
relating to man is also couched in the language 
■of commandraenls but then no exceptitm is 
taken to that by any feminist because to 
mention it will be as good as to admit in them 
A sense of equity which they are out to disprove 
(The defects and drawbacks of Manu a code are 
not denied, they are ineintabU m such an 
■ancient cede) 

It may be argued tliat in a modem society 
where every man has the right of choo'ing his 
own occupation what right have men to bind 
women to a restricted field of actmlies which 
they do not like? Legal rights? Ab®olutelv 
none or rather if any such right docs exi«l it is 
nb«olutcly \oid of any ethical justification and 
■therefore should cea«e to exist this very 
moment To admit such a nght would be 
putting a seal of sanction on the worst type of 
de«potism Any statute or law nhic^i exists in 
anj society debs,rTing women from an> lawful 
occupation in terms of equality with man should 
be forthwith repealed Their right of free 
choice of occupation (including the nght to 
aioid wifehood as a career) has also to be 
unconditional!) conceded That is admitted!) 
the barest justice 

But what IS not just is to uphold that men 
have no extra legal nght to protest againn and 
record their disapproval of the unworoanlincss 
of certain section of women which anscs out of 
their engaging them«elvea in a certain tvpe of 
work l\iTl women like to forfeit their right to 
grumble at our unmanly conduct or their 
privilege to in'pire us to be manl)? l\hat 
Rajput woman did not refu«c her favour to her 
lover who fled nwav like n coward from the 
battle field? Mliat woman of the meanest 
station docs not reproach her man who doc® 
not mind Ins (God given?) bu«inc«s (we 
should of cour e never sav that it is a 


sort of slavery) of supporting her and her 
off springs? If the woman has the right to 
register her disgust and to reproach man when 
she does cot get wliat she expects from the 
phy>ical and intellectual company of man the 
adtcussioa of the «ame right of registenng 
protest at not finding his expected satisfaction 
from woman s company by man is simply 
irresistible 

(^) The second error is that through a 
vigorous interpretation of the phrase “freedom 
of occupation ’* feminists came to mean and 
include in its meaning the freedom of having ro 
occupation at all (unless the art indulging in 
wild rhetoncs pointed against the very men who 
by the sweat of their brow have afforded this 
opportunity of exhibiting their oratorical talents 
be con«iderod a socially profitable occupation) 

A woman should undoubtcdl) have the right to 
take to a prcfe«sional career in preference to 
wifehood or motherhood so long as she gives 
service to ®ociety m some u«eful form but n 
woman who neither takes to a professional 
career senou !y nor minds her work as wife and 
mother is a drone who«e existence in societ) is 
difficult to )u«lify In addition when she makes 
a grievance of the ill treatments of a man* 
managed society she onl) helps to make herself 
a public nuisance Even such a S)Tnpathetic 
philosopher as H G Wells has been con^trairied 
to remark 

Ii H on* of iji* tnitely un(orei**ri contfifuenee* 

II »i hove onwn from ihe decoy of Nonnol Soc al Life 
ihol greei numbni of women whle oliU itibordinaie hove 
become profoundly unimportant They have ceued to • 
very large eatenl to bear children they hove dropped 
mo«l of the r home making arts they so longer sureo 
or edocaie auch ch Idren as they have and they have 
taken on no sew funcliona to compensate for these 
dw ndling letivlies of the domestic interior"* 


S Wells in The Ceeaf Stair P 41 QuoleJ by 
Brown Sapra. pp 251-52 



THE SECONDARY SCHOOLJUSTER IN THE BALKANS 

B\ JOHN BROW'N 


EDT.CATIONAL facibties -were extremely linuted 
in most Balkan countries before the Great War, 
but m recent years there ha\c been ee\eral 
remarkable bursts of energy Yugoslavia, for 
example, has now no le«s than 168 secondary 
schools, and in the Education Ministry in 
Belgrade I listened to grandio«e but rather 
unconxincmg plans for doubling this number 
Viuthm two 1 ears 

According to Yugo'lav lav, all secondary 
schools may be co-educational, but I always 
found separate schools for boys and girls, and 
one Belgrade assistant master told me that 
Serbian and Bosnian public opinion would be 
against the experiment I realised the force of 
tm» point m Serajevo, where the teachers arc 
having an uphill fight against semi Onenlal 
traditionali«m In the Moslem household where 
I stayed, my ho«t told me that many of his 
friends had had gra^e doubts about ‘ending 
their daughters to school, and had only agreed 
when a girl from the local secondary school 
made a singularly brilliant mamage< 

Until recently headmasters of Serbian 
secondary schools were appointed only from the 
li«t of graduates of the Teachers' Training 
Colleges at Zagreb and Belgrade, but a spanner 
was thrown into the promotion machinery when 
Premier Stoyadincmch was fired on in the 
Skupt«hina He and his colleagues, alarmed at 
the terrorist threats of the military '‘"White 
Hand " league, have brought pressure to bear 
through the various Ministries to debar all 
suspected opponents from key posts la 
practice, all men are considered opponents who 
have not been members or haxe not contnbuted 
to the funds of the controlling party 

Naturally, this has cau«ed a good deal of 
dissatisfaction especially m the provinces, and 
this is not les«ened by the new " regional 
inspectors ” — «ome of them illiterate political 
demagogues — who descend on «econdary schools 
“ out of the blue ”, for their powers are wide 
and indefinite 

But one Belgrade secondary schoolmaster 
at lea«t is untroubled by the®e developments 
He IS only too glad to be away from ^lacedoma, 
where he was appointed some time ago at a 
higher salary The Macedonians look on all 
Serbian officials as interlopers and forei©Mrs, 


and he had hardly’ arn\ ed before he was advi«ed 
by an agent of Imro (Internal Macedoman 
Revolutionary Organization) to demand a 
recall on ground* of ill health Some of his 
colleagues who refused the advice were murdered 
by the Imro gunmen shortly aftemards, and as 
the agents of the society were everywhere in 
the district he and mo-t of his friends left for 
the north Today Imro has been temporanly 
submerged, follomng military action, but m 
Skopje and Goma-Djumaya, capital of Bulga- 
rian Macedonia, I beard many rumoms of a 
re«urrection being planned m Anatolia, where 
the leaders have gathered 

Imro, however, is only one of the societies 
which menace the liberties of Balkan school 
ma«ter« In Bucharest, any ‘econdary school 
ma<ter who has lived in the «ame hou«e or shared 
a meal with an Iron Guard ‘upporter is liable 
to di«mi««al, and the government is organi«ing 
a careful “ comb out ” of all su«pected oppo- 
nent* This inv eetigation is directed by agents 
of Madame Lupescu, the green-eyed, red-haired 
jcwe«' who infatuated King Carol at a chance 
meeting a few years ago, and who is the mam 
target of the Iron Guard propaganda The 
Iron Guard leader, Stile«cu, has been murdered, 
and there is no doubt that reprisals will be 
ordered by the terron*ts In Kishinev, the chief 
town of Be««arabia, I found that the Iron 
Guards had the backing of a section of the 
gam«on, and as the province is under martial 
law this gives them some control of public 
affairs, in spite of Bucharest decrees Secondary 
school teachers m the town are placed between 
two fires, and most of them are taking the bne 
of lea^t resistance — denying membership of the 
Iron Guards while at the same time they pay 
a secret levy to the local " Blue Hou«e ” 

Promotion systems ba«ed on ment or 
seniority have never survived for long in 
Rumania, and in the secondary schools ma«ters 
applying for better appointments must be well 
supplied with cash or have friends m govern- 
ment circles if they are to succeed In the areas 
mhabited by racial minorities such as Transyl- 
vania and the Bukov ma, masters are expected 
to act as agents for the gov emment in the work 
of denationalisation, and to report any traces of 
anti-Rumanian sentiment in the work of their 
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students to the auihontiea Tlie system 
•caused a re^'olt in a Cluj school, where the 
masters were pro-Hunganan, but the objectors 
were soon dismissed and replaced by govem- 
ment nominees 

Hours are long in secondary ochools, but 
salaries are high in the upper grades, and a 
nation wide pension scheme has been dratted 
There are still vast tracts of the country which 
have never been touched by the Education 
ilmistry's activities — Bessarabia being one of 
the worst examples of this neglect — and when the 
department is reorganised there will no doubt 
be a lack of qualified masters Meanwhile, 
those men nbo have been di'mi«sed by the 
present government are being approached with 
offers of paid emplo3m3ent by the Iron Guards 
At their Blue House at Ja«sy where I was 
received with Nazi salutes and the Nazi greeting. 
I met an adjutant of Codreanu, the chief 
Blucshirt, who is at present in gaol This man 
told me that the few teachers already enlisted 
an theiP ranks were proNing excellent propa- 

f indiets He reminded me with a emile that 
lussohni had once been a teacherl As I 
expected, be denied the Berlin subsidies bis 
party IS alleged to receive but it is significant 
that the swastika has been adopted as the 
official armlet emblem of the fighting eouads 
while the new policy includes a clo«e alliance 
with Germany 

In Bucharest, Jewi«h hcadma«tcrs arc re- 
ceiving threatening letters from (he terrorists, 
and although these have been disregarded in 
the p3«t, the recent outrages have changed the 
atmosphere, and there is a constant «lream of 
callers at the Ministry and at Madame 
Lupescu’s apartments demanding government 
action 

Albanian secondary school nia«(cTS arc free 
of thc«e worries but are faced with special 
problems of thcir own, which require dehcile 
Jiandlujg Thus .in the .northern .mnuntaino 
where I stajed among the Ghcg clansmen, the 
habit of carrying arms surviaes and the blood 
feud tradition is still strong This means that 
the ta®k of maintaining class di«ciplinc is 
rendered doubly difficult for ma*tets who arc 
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Toska, from southern Albania, for a boy 
compliuoiBg of punishment might precipitate 
bloodshed Many of the blood feuds, which 
have caused the loss of “cores of lives, have 
started over much more trifling arguments! 

One master, a Moslem Gheg, told me that 
his salary was so low that it took years of 
saving to accumulate the price of a new 
European suit from the Zagreb factories 
Many of the secondary school masters receive 
less than twenty shillings a week, and when 
complaints are sent to Tirana about the rise m 
the ca“t of living it is pointed out that the 
Minister himself has le«s than £250 a yearl 
For centuries the clanemcn have fought 
against Turk and Slav, and the military tradi- 
tion dies hard, in spite of the suppression of 
banditry and the new ’bus services A man 
who IS not a good shot or who does not at least 
pos<ess a good knowledge of weapons is de«pised, 
and one of the first things newly appointed 
masters must do is to demonstrate their prowess 
with a rifle Otherwise they are socially 
oslraci<cd, and m a eonunimity where (ho word 
of the clan chief is law, this is more serious than 
it sounds Some ma'tcrs sent north from the 
capital with excellent scholastic records have 
returned after a few unpleasant months 

lililcrney is wldcspre^d among the older 
people, but they have their own ideas about the 
subjects (hat should be taught m the schools, 
and one clansman confessed to me that he was 
disappointed m the local secondary 'chool, 
which did not include military map-making and 
reading in its curncuhiml WTien he served in 
the war, he added, his lack of this knowledge 
was the only thing that prevented his promo- 
tion Apart from this, he had never felt the 
absence of an cducalionl 

Xn (he southern and central provinces of 
Albania conditions of work are better for 
secondary mn«tefB, and the country is compvra- 
tvv.ejv .free .fenn' .tlu» .cocupvtinr .ir 

otlicr Balkan countries But salaries remain 
pitifully small in view of the qualifications 
demand!^, and it is no wonder that tlioy feel 
envious pangs when they hear of British secon- 
dary school masters enjoying Balkan holidays 





^A^DA DEM 

Enj|»ir«“*s IIig]if^l l*«ik CljniJjcil 
By G0\1\D rnASAD \ VLTI\ AL 


Double crownf i D hLa In ihe crnital Ca ica-tis i« 
the only mouWam vtluch I can coinpare for beauty *» A 
>aii(]a Uevi But the jurrouni] ngs o{ the Utlrr arc mwe 
beaul ful even tian *n bvaneiia. Nanda Devi uai my 
goal year* before I *et foot in the Hnalava \fier »a 
ns !s to the snows I «l 11 bel ere that Gailwal i» lie 
mo t b aulifu! eo miry of all 11 gh A la Ne iher l! e 
primitive tmaeestiy of Ae Karakorum the aloof dom na 
lion of Mount Everest the softer i3iica« an beauties of 
the li nilu Ku h nor any of the many otl er teg oos of 
El roachal can compare vr th Carhwal Moun a n and 
vallc) forest and alp b rds and an tnals, ) iltrrfi ea anf 
Rowers all combine in make a sum of del ght un ur 
passed el-ewhere T1 e 1 uraan interest is iironget than 
in any other too Blain region of ihe w rl I for l) e^e 
iRciently name I peaks are wr ten of m the rail esi 
annals of the lado-Aryan race. They are il e home of 
the GodSi Tor two hualred mUon If ndus the si tines 
of CarNa] at IE aectre auprem# merit lo ihe deiout 
pilgT m ^aada f)«vi regned over the iiu>«l 

« ptemeli beautiful furt of the 11 maltyas and the cl mb- 
Eng of tn $ peak would be a ucrilege loo Etomble to 
contemplate *■ 

Tbuo writes Dr T G Long tafT the famou-* 
mountaineer, in The Ascent of jN anJo Dci» 

There can be few regions of the Umiahjas 
providing topograpliical problems of more ab 
sorbing inlcrc t than that l>in(» m Garhwal 
For ccoimea it had in«pired nor«hip and 
propitiatorj «icnficc ns the I31c««ed Goddess 
of Hindu philosophers and enbe TJierc u 
probabl> uo oUicr region in the wIioIl worJ I 
wliere «ueh rich tninca of Knowleti^c ntvait flic 
ime tigator The ■vupci>lition trtjfh< and 
traditions relating to inountims nrc mosHj 
thnlhng The mountains of Garliw-il are 
iTjiTivxivhviV nviV iW snvnV sAinv"^ iwsrowr 
Garlnval is the fountain head of the Hindu 
religion the traditional homo of most of the 
Gods of the Hindu Pantheon anti the temstnal 
scene of tl ttr exploits Everv mountain an I 
ruer almo t every rock and jkioI i» as ociatcd 
m legend with the life of ‘tome GotJ 

The Himalayas arc the Ohinpii« of India 
Tlie two most sacred rners of India the Ganges 
and the Jumna take their rise m tl c Garlmal 
Himalavia From Vedic times down to th** 
present tl e Himalayas have been Jcld in the 
highest reverence by tic Hindus Tlic smovry 
peaks of Garhwal have a pecuharitv of forming 
distinct groups a fact which is ab ent in otic 
Hiinalaj an tracts In stupendou subhmiH 
combined with a magnificent and luxuriant 
beauty, there is no other part that cm be 
compared with the Himalayas The average 

21—5 


elevation of the snowy range of Gariivval and 
Kumaoii w nowhere surpi® ed lor a contmu 
on di tance of some 200 miles the jieaks 
cun tantiy reach a licigl t of from 22000 to 
more than 2o 000 ft The e J oly peaks liav e been 
rtcmin^ {,reat veneration from the Ilmdus 
from iht earliL t period In a Iiundrrd age-, 
of the god ' vmtcs one of the Sanskrit poet , 1 
could not tell thee of the glories of Himachal 
It IS here tint the rmpirc* hi^ic t peak 
Nandi Devi stands magnificently m Ihe centre 



of the great Himalayan range It n situated 
in Bnti h Garhw al at 80* east longitude an 1 
30* 20' north latitude Tic peak i- surrounded 
by a vast nmplutheatre of moimtams It is 
seventy mile® in circumference and twenty m 
diameter Nanda Devi is guarded as Mr Hugh 
Rnttledge has said 

“A seveniy m le bair er r ng on wiucli *uod twelve 
measined peaks over 21 000 feet h gb wEucb has no 
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ilppres'.on lower than 17 000 feet, eicept in the wert, hundreds of goals are sacrificed to propitiate the 
where the Rishi gsnga river, rising at the foot of Nanil* ^oddCSS Over a inilo below tllC Summit a 
Uevi, and draining an area of eome two hnndrei! and jchgious festival IS held every twelfth JCar, 

2dr ;;,' ,„,u the ,.ijaee d n.ui, .« Taih 

world Twn inlernal ridgia converging from north and Gliandpur, but aCCCSS tO the Spot 13 60 dllUCUlt 
«ouih te^peciiveiy upon this river form as It were, the jhat it IS rcncbcd by scarcely fifty of the pilgrims 
ciitlains of an inner eanetuay, wilhin which the great attempt 

mounlam soars up to 25 660 feel So tremendous u the . , , , , , , 

aspect of the Itishiganga gorge that II ndu myiholisy Ilcr positioD and allitude was determined as 

described it as the last earthly home of the erren Risbis. Jong ago aS 1845 Nanda DcVl had for Over fiftj 
meditations might be undia repul«ed all attempts not only at scaling 

' but even of approach as the senes of peaks 

Mythological History encircling lier constitute themselves unrelent 

Accorilmc lo i IfEcnd the hiind ol tho me euardmn, „[ the great mountain to defeat 
Ptmeers Nando the heantitul daughter ol a any rcnetration Tin. .acred inountnm of the 
Hindu King ,it Kumaon, nas demanded in ('.odd... Nanda liad remained unassailable 
“ ’ until E E Shiplon and H 

W Tilman first explored 
and mapped the basin in 
1934 By forcing a pass- 
age up the tremendous 
fwgt of tVit ViJslvv-gaTiga, 
they entered the remark- 
able meadow-spread basm 
out of which Nanda Devi 
rose to ttie heaves ly 
heights 

There are tbrco main 
ndges on tiio east that on 
which stands the Nanda 
Oev], in the middle that of 
Kamet, 25,447 feet the 
second highest peak, and 
on the west that of the 
Badrmath •Kedarnatli 
marriage by a Rohilla Prince It was refused gioup of peaks, in formation much more 
and war followed Nanda a father was defeated (Simplex tlian that of the other two 
and the future Goddess fed, and after many The Nanda Devi group itself, presents un- 
vicissitudes, took refuge on the top of Nanda osuai features The main ridge runs from 
Devi Theie are two other mountains in tin. north to south and in the EOuthern half three 
vicinity which also are affixed by the name of arms project to the west. At the southern 
Nanda Nandvghunt: to the west is supposed extreinily, a long one leads up to Tnsul, 23,360 
to mean ‘the hiltmg-place of Nanda’, it is feet, which is nowhere less than 20,000 feet in 
only 19,893 feet high and wvs probably used elevation for a length of ten miles lo the west 
as a stepping stone to Nanda Devi To the east <knd culimcalcs in NandaLana, 20,700 feet, and 
IS Nanda hot, 22,500 feet, which means 'the Nanda-ghuati About ten miles north is a 
strong hold of Nanda,’ and 6outli IS Tnsul, ‘ the shoiter ann marked by Dunagin, 23,184 feet 
“i. *«. ’hit vjpimtuab ^ahiJl/ia vid. Wov/wn ♦Jir. ‘cv/u •{nniiWi Ypurs ’ires 

Nanda Devi, the daughter of the Himalaya the shortest arm of Nanda Devi 
and the consort of Mahadev, is worshipped by 

the hill people as the 'Guardian Goddess’ To Earlier Explor-atiov 

tlicm Nanda Devi is something to be feared and Few developments in world exploration 
loved She is a merciless Goddess She loves during recent years have been more interesting 
blood and knows no pity when her devotee be- than the increasing interest and enterprise shown 
trays her ^^'oc unto tlic man who swears by m climbing the Himalayan mountains and 
her and tells an untruth or cheats another m naturally so grand a mountain drew many 
her name 'Die Goddess rules the hearts of the climbmg parties The names of those who made 
Kumaonics m a hundred ways A big fair is the attempts earlier from almost every direction 
' -''d in her honour, when buffaloes and nre: T S Kennedy and W. W Graham m 
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1883 , Bocckh in 1893 , T G Long^taff in 1905 , 
I^ng'taft, G C Bruce and A L Mumm m 
1907 , Ruttlcdge, Howard Somervell, and R C 
Bil on in 192b Iong«tnfT and Ruttledgc in 
1927 and Ruttlcdge m 1932 

Jlr Trad), Hie fir«t Commi«'ioner, cro'»cd 
ft pa ") between Nanda Kot and Nanda Devi m 
J830 for the first time In 1S55, the same route 
was taken by Adolph Schlagintweit and his 
brother Robert and both explored the great 
Mdam glacier and travelling to the wc«t they 
reached Kamet and climbed to an altitude of 
22,239 feet, which was then the greatest height 
attained 

Colonel Edmund ‘^mvthc in ISGl cro««cd 
the Traills pass and T S Kennedy, the great 
Alpine climber, explored the Jlilam 'ide of the 
range in I8S3 

Tins goddess peak then attracted the 
attention of W W Graham m 1883 who reachc<l 
Jhe Ri'hi gorge accom- 
panied by tw 0 Swi«s guides 
near the junction of Risln 
and Dhauh nv ers Moun 
tameermg into the Himah- 
jas was then partially 
unknown and it ts onl) 
during the la«t few >ears 
that the lure of the Hima- 
la) as has spread widelv 
over Europe and abroad 
In 1893, Dr Kurt Boeckh 
with an Australian guide, 

Hans Kcrer, made his way 
to Milam glacier but he 
was deserted by the porters 
before he could go very 
far He however cro««ed the UntadhuTO pa«s 
(17,590 feet) to the north and de-cended through 
the difficult gorge of the Girthi m the Dhauli 
valley In 1905 Dr Longstaff and two Italian 
guides trekking through the Gon valley made 
a serious start from Milam and got on to the 
nm of the Basm at 19 100 feet and were the 
first to look into the Sanctuary although on 
account of extreme steepne«s descent was out 
of the question Not undaiinicd bj this excur- 
sion Dr longstaff returned back in 1907 with 
General Bruce, Mumm and three Alpine guides 
and crossing the Bagini pass, descended and got 
into the Rishi gorge at the point reached by 
Graham But finding it not possible to go be 
V ond it he took the opportunity to scale Tnsul, 
23,360 feet, the highest summit trodden by man 
until that penod 

In 1926 Mr Ruttledge accompanied by 
Dr Howard Somervell and Rlajor General R C 
Bilson attempted an approach by the Timphu 


glacier to the north-cast but failed Jlr 
RuUlcdgc came again in 1927 witli Dr Long 
staff and climbing at the head of the Nandakim 
vallcv, reached the crest of the wall nt its 
lowest point 17,000 feet but their further 
progrc«a was barred b\ bad weather 


1934 Expedition Basiv Rfvched 
In 1934, Messrs Shipton and Tilman with 
three Sherpj porters tried a route through tlie 
tremendous gorge of the Rieht-ganga and 
succeeded in forcing their w ay into the remark- 
nblc meadow- pread sanctuaiy of the Blessed 
Godilcss Not only this tliej discovered a 
prarticablc route up the sacred peak and 
quitted the basin over the inner nm to the 
south bv the difficult Sunderdhunga Col It 
was considered to be a magnificent achieve- 
ment of whnt mav be nccoroplislicd b> two 


rc-olute mountaineers at an almost negligible 
coat 

BemsH-AMEaiCAN Expeditiov (1936) 

Tlie Bntish-American Himalayan Expedi- 
tion at last succeeded to scale the peak m 1936 
It consi'tcd of eight members, namely (British) 
T Graham Brown, N E Odell, H W Tilman, 
Peter Lloyd and (American) A B Emmons, 
C S Housten IV F Loomis and Adams Carter 
Thej were drawn from the Universities of 
Cambridge Wales and Harvard 

Professor Graham Brown of Cardiff Uni- 
vemtv has done much Alpine climbing and has 
made the first traverses of some very difficult 
routes He was aKo a member of the first 
partj to climb jlount Foraker in Alaska 

Odell was the last man to see Alallory and 
Irvine before thej disappeared on their fatal 
effort to reach the summit of the Everest in 
1924 Before the last Everest expedition he 
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condition, the result being disastrous not only 
to the patient and the community exposed to the 
risk of infection but aho to the reputation of 
the phjsician * 

Now the question arises whether people 
dreading the di«case as they are ju tified m 
doing, can rea=onablj work themsehes up into 
such a state of neiaes as will lead to the 
development of phthi«iophobia Knowing that 
phthisiophobia demes its origin from same 
exaggerated notion® haamg as we 'hall see 
prcsentlj no sound ba-is in facts and that with 
its repercussions it has as shown below been 
persistentlj putting back the eau e of eampagn 
against tuberculosis it la I igh time that the 
public mind was disabused of mi'apprehen'ions 
If phthisical patients are dangerous it js not 
those who observe all coromonsense precautions 
and obey the laws of hypenc but tho«e who for 
some reason or otlicr disregard them and «pit 
promi’cuouslj Man\ phthisical patients 
•crupulouslj particular with regaiat to the well 
being of the comniunitv are often tempted and 
sometimes fairh compelled bj the pblh»«io 
pliobiae attitude of n large section of the public 
to disregard the laws of livgienc and go on a* 
if there was nothing wrong with them (phthisical 
patients), because so long ns sou conceal your 
disease and do not care about the necessary 
precautions eg in the matter of spitting winch 
are *0 essential to prevent the spread of infcc 
tion to others you arc welcome evervwhere but 
the moment you ii«e a spittoon and obey the 
necessary laws of hygiene in (he interest of 
public health a on are going to be hated and 
shunned hhc a leper Says the American 
liiaforian William Garott Brown, m his 
Confemnnx of a Consumptwe 

*Tep mi *1 fncc««inlly tiV« (or Ihr of ihe 

piiMic prrfiitions wWch *re dui«TOf»Wo (Rd rovllr 
ind irr<n«r)iilr a irrrsi part ol liio p ltd c it, bj itt 
attitude inward ns Mead ly temptini; ut and eroR 
aomet ma faidr compelling ua if we wostf I te to dia- 
com nur theae preca itinna and go on at if (here srerr 
noth ng the matter wilh iia. The folly and Mnpidiiy of 
th a ait lude it la impoaaille in otetalite It la of ilaelf 
I y far the cH ef cid*e and aniirre of the peraiaiente of 
thia aeoiirge 

"Known rerncnned and decenllr entreated »e are 
not dangrm is. Shunned and pmaer K»d and forrrd to 
enficealmentt we are dangeroiia. % icl ma ooraelera of 
ihia aame rrpime of ignorant and aelf derrieing inhoraa 
nily »e are eilW on ererr hour of oi r lirea for a 
magnanimoia eonaileral on ot olhert. Soc rty can hardly 
fint It aiirpnang or a gncrinre if oif human nalnre 
ahoiitd anmelimrs weaVen under the atrain of ineraaaat 
provocation il enlnrea from th a atrange wmil ng of 
himan nalnre tn general Why alonld »e ouraelaeo be 
Mpecte I to he g1lllllea.^ alwaya lo oiir own eoM and 
aact fiee of that f rra of man a inhumanly to man from 
aih rh we oirvlvea are aillering more than anybody 
e1a«? Yet t ean hooeatly alleat that the Tail Biajwity 


of us are guillleai of any merely resentful cOence, that 
as a rule when we fail to protect the public it is only 
b^uae die public compels ua to di«rrgard Us interest 
Its safety iba is what I earnestly entreat ihe public, 
for Its own sake candi lly lo consider 

“Ctnddly means fully If the public is lo be safe 
from us if the public u to continue to hare our pro- 
tection from winch it failed lo prolec us then tlie 
publ c must make it possible for us to gel— it must 
certainty cea«e to make U impo««ibIe for the mass of 
us to gel anything eseept by sublerfiiBc — what we must 
have to live Tfe are neither cr tninaU nor mendicants 
We do oot ask favours Tie merely revolt against a 
mean and stupid oppression We revolt against Ignor 
luce and against a 1 e The p ibl c would get rid of us 
and thereby makes ua inrscapable It would pretend 
and would hare us pretend, that we are nowhere It 
thereby insures that we shall be everywhere It pros 
mbes us and thereby admits us." 

What a height of folly and stupiditv is 
as«ocia(ed vvtlh our people's phthi'iopliobmc 
nttitudo which is thus rc'ponMblc for driving 
lulvcrculosts underground nad scriou'ly cndangcr- 
mg public health and safety la now quite clear 
It will be DO exaggeration to «sy tint the public 
arc as it were digging their own grave beeau«e 
of this attitude If on the other hand the 
average con'umptive wa« not shunnetl hy adults 
but told (hat he was onlv a menace to infants 
le«s dangerous to chililrcn and not at all 
dangerous to adults who might safely associate 
with him at least cafiiallj he would «urely take 
all common<cn*e precautions again«t infecting 
those who roa> be banned by it If he was 
permitted to work unmolested after he is cured 
or the disease is arrested or quiescent allowang 
him to earn liia hveliliood a considerable part ot 
the economic etre«s caused by this disease would 
be done away with How long it will take for 
the public to realise these facts God only knows 

Even viewed from the medical standpoint 
phllusiophobta amounts more or less to a 
scientific hercsj Because pltlii«is ts not so 
infertioua ns -measles diphtheria and other such 
conditions Tor instance the virus of inea«lc8 
appears to be spread onl> from persons nctualh' 
euffcring from or in process nf developing th 
cniplivc stage, but it is *0 highly infective that 
it surceeda in producing this effect m nearly all 
persons who survive to adult age As for the 
diphthena bacillus and some other pathogenic 
micro organisms although they cau«e clinical 
disease in onh a small proportion of tho'e 
who are infectcil vet actual disease is not 
essential to (heir propagation hccau«e tl ev mav 
he transmitted from host to ho't cv en hy tho«e 
without actual disease On the other hand in 
the ca«c of tuherciilo*is we find (hat in order to 
be infeetive the d “case must be of the ‘open ’ 
tvpc (tc the Ivpe in which tiihercle bacilli arc 
present in the patient's sputum) and that such 
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tjpes of dise-iee are produced in onlj a limited 
proportion of infected persons In other nords 
suppo mg X to be the number of persona 
liaving tuberculoua infection the number that 
mil get tuberculoua disease mil be much less, 
and the number that mil de\elop the open or 
mfectne tjpe of the di«ea e mil be compara 
tively «till le s This shoua that there is the 
combination of two limiting conditions charac 
ten ing tuberculous di«=einination Hence it la 
reasonable to saj that tuberculosis la not so 
infectious as the other di ea«es mentioned before 
In fact there are manj notable authontiea auch 
as ’I’i ingfield Fi hberg Pottenger Saugman 
Baldwin who do not e\actlj believe m the 
infectiMtj of phthi la «o far aa the ordinary 
adult population is concerned Sajs Baldwin 
jn this connection 

“Adults aie sery 1 tile tndaagered by close conuci 
w th open tuberculo s sod not et tU id ordinery ssso- 
asUon It IS t me for a react on against the extreme 
ideas of infect on oow preva 1 og There has been too 
much read loto the popular I terature by health boards 
and lectures that has no sound bas s in fae s and it 
needs to be dropped out and tersed’' 

It 18 also interesting to mention tliat 
CNpenmental infections of physicians ha\e 
almo t without exception pro\ed harmless 
Thus Alfred Moller w'ls infected mtraxenou \ 
with tubercle bacilli He did not develop anj 
acute disease excepting tliat he lost in weight 
for a few months and then recuperated without 
«how mg any sj mptoms of tuberculosi Baldmn 

and Gardner nl o mention that Gamault 
injected xirulent bonne bacilli la variet> of 
tubercle bacilli) into Ins own forearm with no 
harmful results Ritter and Vehliog repo-t 
accidental inhalation without harm of millions 
of drj nrulent tubercle bacilli bj Hans Much 
and hia eo worker* Saj Baldwin and Gardner 
“It s difficult to svo J such see dents in lesrsrcb 
labors or es where dry mater al is man pulated yet to 
our knowledge no aulbeat c in»)SDce of ibe r caus og 
pulmonary liiberculos.s has been reported " 

On tie otl er hand wlen tubercle bacilli 
gam entrance into ll e bodj of an infant (or 
even of an adult belonging to tl e pnmitive 
community that are raided in tl c remotest 
interior of the country) the results may be 
disastrous 

Low a pertinent question crops up — if the 
infectmtj of adult phthi«is is very little or 
negligible then whj aceordin^ to ^ asudex Rao 
as quoted bj Benjamin \\a« tuberculosis m 
«oine form or otlier found m 32 79 per cent of 
a group of 2 620 contact« of patients with open 
tuberculo i ’ Similarly wh> m 3o9 per cent 
of the patients of the Madanapalle Sanatonum 
was there a history of direct contact with tuber 


culoais domestic or extra dome tic (although 
the larger proportion of the patients i e , 64 1 
per cent gaxe no hi«torj of the kind)? In 
answering these questions we muat enquire under 
what circumstances there might have been 
di'semmation of infection and di'ea e m the 
above instances Tlie predisposing factors for 
di semination of tuberculous infection are 
among other things overcrowding bad hygiene 
bad standard of living inferior economic condi 
tion and mdi cnminate “pitting and when these 
occur simultaneou Ij with the contact that has 
been intimate repeated and prolonged the 
probabilit) of the di ease being transmitted will 
be great That such conditions prev ailed in 
the above in tances it wont be far wide of our 
mark to presume Sajs Opie 

Tubcrcolo s of human races is profoundly in 
fluenced by aao ts of bfe crowd og poverty and many 

0 her (actors 

'^imilarlj Dr Frimodt Aloller, Buperin 
lendent of the Madanapalle Sanatorium who 
a regarded ns a redoubtable figure in the Tuber 
culo la field ID India <a>s 

It % now bel eved lliat nfectios takes place only 
from psiieas when they cough n cloMd room*,” 

On tl e other hand m tuberculosia hospitals 
and sanatona rim on hvgienic lines there is not 
at all an} marked incidence of the disease 
among tl e staff although they come m close 
contact with the consumptives Fishberg says 

Uoi ng the (oily yeus of ibe ex » ence of the 
Montefioie Ho p tsl (m L a A) exceedt&gly few 
nur es order! es and res dent phys ciaos bare been ob> 
served to develop t berculous d tos^e vihile attendisg to 
the needs of the tuberculous pat ents. In the case of 
the pby c jds <11 cases that hate occurred had had 
symptoms of the d *ea e before ss umiog bo p tal dul es 
loe same $ true of the nurses and order! es" 

As regards the Bromptoa Hospital for 
coo umpUvca iQ Loudon there is on record 
8taU«iica showing that among the pby icians 
atoistaot ph} sjcians hospital clerks nupees and 
otltcra to the number of several hundred, who 

1 ad served in the hoopital (not few of them 
having lived m it for a number of years cooti 
nuomly) phlhi is had not been more common 
than it may be expected to be on the average 
among the civil population of the town 
SiQulac statistics are available for many 
ho pitaU and “anatona m other countries 
Sangman who had collected from many 
Einatona m vanou countries m tructive 
data on the “ubject found that among 
Ue hijogohsists expo ed to infection more 
tl an any other cla_3 the incidence and 
deatl rate of tuberculosis was lcs» than would 
be expected He concluded that tuberculosis 
was extremely rare among those who were 
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condition the result being disastrous not only 
to the patient and the community exposed to the 
risk of infection but aKo to the reputation of 
the physician * 

Now the question ari'es whether people 
dreading the disea e as they arc ju-tified in 
doing can rea«onab\Y work tlieinsehea up into 
such a state of nenes as mil lead to the 
development of phthisiophobia Knowing that 
phthisiophobn derives its origin from somi 
exaggerated notions having as we «hall see 
presenth, no sound basis in facts and that with 
its repercussions it has as shown below been 
persistently putting back the cause of campagn 
against tuberculosis it i® high tunc that the 
public mind was disabused of mi-approhcn ions 


of u» Me ptillless of say merely rcsentf il offence that 
as a rale vtfaen we fail lo protect the public it la only 
beeauae the public compels us to disregard us mteresl 
Its safety lhi« is wbat I earneslly entreat the public, 
for Its own aahe. candidly lo consider 

Canddly tneaas fully If the public is to be safe 
from us if the p iblic is to continue to have our pro- 
tection from which it failed to protec us then the 
puW e most maVe it possible for us to get — n must 
certainljr cease lo make it impossible for the ma«a of 
us to get anything except by subterfuge — what we must 
have to live \le are neither erim nals nor mendicants 
We do not ask favours He merely revolt against a 
mean and <lupid oppression He revolt again«t ignor 
ance and against a I e The public would get rid of us 
and thereby makra us inescapable ft would pretend 
aad would have us pretend that we are nowhere It 
iherely insures ibsl we shall be everywhere ll pros- 
cribes us and thereby adm ts us.** 


If phthisical patients are dangerous it is not 
those who observe all commonaense precautions 
and obey the laws of hygiene but those who for 
fiome rcs'on or other di regard them and pit i 
promiscuously Many phthisical pitients 
acnipulously particular with regard to the well 
being of the community are often templed and 
sometimes fairh compelled bv the phthisic 
phobiac attitude of a largo section of the public 
to disregard the laws of hvgiene and go on ns 
if there was nothing wrong vTifh them (phthisical 
patients), becau>e «o long ns voii conceal vour 
disease and <lo not cate about the neteesaTv 
precautions ej; , in the matter of epittmg which 
tire so eesential to prevent the spread of mfec 
tion to others you arc welcome evervwhere but 
the moment you u«c a spittoon and obey the 
necessary laws of hygiene in the interest of 
public health vou are going to be hated and 
shunned like n leper Says the Ameriean 
historian Atilham Clarott Brown m his 
Confe^i\nnt of a Consumptive 

•WTe roi 5t lnee**snt]y like for the uke of the 
piiW c preejiii ein which are duagreeaMe and costly 
and rreanwh le a great part of the pnblw is by iia 
altil ide toward ns stead ly tempting us and ewn 
snmrl ms flirty compelling os ff we would 1 ve lo d s- 
conlimie these preeiiiliona and go on as if there wer* 
noih ng the mailer with us The folly and alipifty of 
this altitude it is itnpossihle ta ovrrsiaie it >a of tlsrjf. 
ly far the chef eaiise and toiree of the peraisienre of 
this aeoiirge 

“Known reenenrei and decenllv rntTesirl we are 
not dingerois ^limned and protcr bed and forced ta 
enncealmenls we are dangerous V le* ms orrsrtvra of 
this tame regime of ignorant and aelf-deeeiving inhuma 
niiy, we are ealled on eveiy hour of air I vea lor a 
magninimous con«ileraton of others Soc eiy can hardly 
find It surpris ng or a gnevanee if our human uatare 
should snmel met weaken under the strain of mressanl 
provoeaiion it en I ires from ih s strange working of 
human nature in general Hhv slouM we oarselvrs be 
eipecle! lo hr guiltless always to oi r own cost and 
sacrifice of that form of man s ml oman ly lo man from 
whrh we ourvlves are suffering more than anybody 
else* Yet I ean honestly aliesi that the vast inajrnty 


Rliat w hciebt of folly and stupidity is 
I'soeiatod with our people’s phthi«topliobiac 
attitude which is thus responsible for driving 
tuberculosis underground nnd «cnously endanger- 
ing public health and safety is now quite clear 
ll will be no exaggentton to say tint the public 
arc ns it were digging their own grave because 
of this attitude If on the other liand, the 
Avernge consumptive wn« not shunned by adults 
but told that he was only n menace to infants, 
le«s dangerous to children and not at all 
dangerous to adults who might safely associate 
with him at least casviahy he would surely take 
all eommonscn«c precautions against mfretmd 
tlo«c who may bo harmed by it If he was 
permitted to work unmolested after he is cured 
or the disease is arrested or quie'cent allowing 
I im to earn his livelihood a considerable part of 
(ho economie stress caused by this disease would 
be done away with How lonR it will take for 
ihc public to rcalue tlio«e facts (lot! only knows 
Even viewed from the medical standpoici 
phthisiophobia amounts more or less to a 
fcientiSc heresy Because phthisis is not so 
infectious ns measles diphtheria and other such 
conditions For instance the virus of measjes 
appears to be spread only from persons nelunlly 
aultenng Irom or m process of developing th 
cniptivc stage, but it is so highh infective that 
it succeeds in producing thi« effect in nearly all 
persons wlio survive to adult age As for the 
diphthcni bacillus and “onie other pathogenic 
micro-Kirganisnis although they cause clinical 
disease m onlv a small proportion of tho'c 
who arc infected yet actual di'ca'c is not 
essential to their propagation breause they may 
lx* transmitted from host to host even bv those 
without netual di»en'e On the other hand in 
the ease of tuberculosis we find that in order to 
be infeetue tlie di«ca«c inu«t be of the 'open ’ 
type (le the type in which tubercle bacilli are 
present in the patient's sputum) and that such 
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tjpes of di=ea=e are produced in only a limited 
proportion of infected persons In other words, 
supposing X to be the number of persons 
ha-ving tuberculous infection, the number that 
will get tuberculous di«ea«e will be much less, 
and the number that will dei elop the ‘ open ’ or 
infective tjpe of the di'Ca'e will be, compara- 
tively, still le«s This shows that there is the 
combination of two hnuting conditions ch'lrac 
tending tuberculous di«®emination Hence it i& 
reasonable to say that tuberculosis la not «o 
infectious as the other di«ea'ea mentioned before 
In fact there are many notable authorities <=uch 
as, M\ingfield, Fishberg Pottenger, Saugman 
Baldwin who do not exactly believe in the 
infectivity of phthisis so far as the ordinarv 
adult population is concerned Says Baldwin 
in this connection 

Adults are ^ery 1 tile endangeied by close contact 
witb open iuberculo<u asd not at all id ordinary auo 
ctatios It IS time for a reaction against the extreme 
ideas of infection now preva ling There has been loo 
much read into the popular bterature by health boards 
and lectures that has no sound has s in fac a and it 
needs to be dropped out and ter sed ” 

It IS al®o interesting to lucnlion that 
experimental infections of phy'icians have 
almo't without exception, proved harmless 
Thus Alfred Moller was infected inlravcDoush 
with tubercle bacilli He did not develop any 
acute disease, excepting that he lost in weight 
for a few months and then recuperated wiUiout 
show ing any sy niptoms of tuberculosis Baldwin 
and Gardner al o mention that Gamault 
injected virulent bovine bacilli (a variety of 
tubercle baciih} into his own forearm with no 
harmful results Ritter and Vehling report 
accidental inhalation without harm ol millions 
of dry virulent tubercle bacilli by linns Much 
and his co worker® Say Baldwin and Gardner 

'^If 13 difficult to avoid such accidents, id r^arch 
laboratories where dry material is manipulated yet to 
our knowledge no aulhestic instance of their causmg 
pulmonary luberculos a has been reported ” 

On the other hand, when tubercle bacilli 
gam entrance into the body of an infant (or 
even of an adult belonging to the primitive 
community that are raided in the remoteat 
interior of the country) the results may be 
disa<lrous 

Now a pertinent question crops up — ^if the 
mfcctnity of adult phthisis la very little or 
negligible, then why according to Vasudev Rao, 
as quoted by Bonjamm was tuberculosis m 
«ome form or other found m 32 79 per cent of 
a group of 2 620 contacts of patients with open 
luberculo is? Similarly, why m 359 per cent 
of the patients of the Madanapalle Sanatorium 
was there a hi tory of direct contact with tuber- 


culosa®, domestic or extra domestic (although 
the larger proportion of the patients t e , 64 1 
per cent gave no hi«tory of the kind)? In 
answenng these questions we mU't enquire under 
what circumstances there might have been 
di««emtnation of infection and di«ea=e in the 
above instances The predi®po®ing factors for 
diesemination of tuberculou" infection are 
among other things, overcrowding, bad hygiene, 
bad '•tandard of living inferior economic condi 
tion and indiscriminate «pittmg, and when the®e 
occur «imultaneou'ly with the contact that has 
been intimate repeated and prolonged, the 
probability of the disease being transmitted will 
be great That «uch conditions prevailed in 
the above instances it wont be far wide of our 
mark to presume Says Opie 

“Tubcrrulosis of human racea is profoundly in 
Bu«Dcod by oamts of life crowding poverty and many t 
ocher factors” 

biniilarly Dr Fnmodt Moller, Superin 
lendcDt of the Madanapallc Sanatorium who 
IS regarded as a redoubtable 0gure in the Tuber 
culoMs held ID India, says 

ll i» now believed that infection takes place only 
from patienU when they cough m closed zoom*” 

On (he other liand, in luberculo is bo pitals 
and sanatoria rim on hygienic lines, there is not 
at all any marked incidence of the disease 
among the staff although they come in close 
contact with the consumptives Fi'hberg says 

“UunDg the forty years of ihe existence of the 
Mootefiore Ho«piial (m U S A) exceedingly few 
nur<es orderlies and resident physicians have been ob^ 
served i« tSevelop tuberculous d sea*e while attending to 
the needs of the tuberculous pat ents In the case of 
the phy* ciaos all cases that have occurred had bad 
symptoms of the li see*e before ss*uiDing hospital duties 
loe same is true of the nurses and orderlies” 


As regards the Brompton Hospital foi 
Lr.'wJRXv, kVAYfe Xi. Vm 

statistics showuDg that among the physicians, 
assistant physicians, hospital clerks, nurses and 
others to the number of several hundred, who 
had served m the ho pital (not few of them 
havmg lived m it for a number of years conti- 
nuously) phthi is had not been more common 
than It may be e.\pected to be on the averaee 
among the civil population of the town 
humlar statistics are available for many 
ho prtaU aod samtona .n olte Mimtnea 
SaDjjiian a(,o had coBeefed from mam 
sanatona m various countries instructive 







Tok]r» It Buddiy 




THE PRACTICE OF THE BUDDHIST TENET OF 
AHIMSA IN JAPAN 

Bi Peof Dr RAGHU \TRA, mji , rh , Dxnr et phil 
Director, the International Academy of Indian Culture, Lahore 

The Japanese people recognize fullj’ their debts the blochs Since then about 20^ of the blocto 
to India in raising them from primitive con- have been made of box wood Leaders of the 


<iition3 of life and mind But not so with .. _ 
Indian people In a vague way they know that 
Japan’s religion is predominantly Buddhist By 
Buddhism again they understand entirely a 
different thing from that practised in Japan 
Books on Indian history, read by them as boys 
in the schools, bring into high relief the 
Doctrine of Ahimsa, “ non-killing,” “ non- 
annojing" of any Imng creature, not even for 
food This doctrine has, however, never 
joun«hed m any of the countnes outside India 
India lost the statutes of Lord Buddha, but not 
the great doctnne for which Buddha came into 
being Other countnes accepted Buddha, the 
numerous tenets, ntes, scnptures and sy^eois 
of philosophic thought connected with bis name, 
but connived at this, to them mconvement, 
control of the palate in favour of a vaster life 
of sympathy for the mute population of the 
world / 

In the earlier and middle years of Japan 
the monks, nuns and a few pious men and 
women practised vegetananism, but it was so 
superficial that at the mere touch of the West 
it disappeared rapidly Formerly a nation of 
fish eaters, it is now equally proud of being 
beef and pork eaters Even the pious, whether 
among the clergy or the laity, relish without 
any compunctions forbidden meat But it 
should not be understood that the idea has 
altogether become extinct 

In recent years it has taken a new form 
that of memorial ®ervnces They will interest 
the reader bj their novelty and freshness 
However corrupt. Buddhism still lives, it sfaU 
forges new channels for expression Finding 
non-kilhng impossible it still tnes to retain 
what it can Let the readers see it for them- 
selves 

(1) In Tokyo the members of the wood- 
print engravers’ guild occasionally bold meino- 
nal services in honour of the spirits of countless 
■cherry trees who«e lives they and their fellow 
■craftsmen have taken in making wood-prmt 
<ngravmgs Up to 1911 all wood pnnt engrav- 
ings made m Japan utilized cherry wood for 
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guild realizing that Japanese culture owes 
to wood prmt engraving hold such «ervices as 
the only way of showing their sentiments for 
the tree which has contributed so much to the 
artistic fife of Japan The first service of this 
kind was held in Tokyo on Apnl 1, 1923, at the 
Shiniyion Temple near Heno Park. 

(2) On Rfay 21, 1932, an elaborate Buddhist 
mass for all the silk-worms which have given 
their lives for the silk industry m Japan was 
recited by 24 priests in the Asakuss Kwannon 
Temple, Tokyo This memonal service was the 
idea of Mr K Kiproa, the bead of the seventh 
generation of a family of silk-thread dealers 
m Tokyo At Uzumasa, near Kyoto there is 
a small sbnnc called Kipma Jmja, dedicated 
onginally to honour and to give thanks to silk 
worms and weaving machines for the produi*- 
tion of «ilk-thread, perhaps erected by an 
ancestor of Mr Kijima mentioned above 

(3) On March 22, 1932, a Buddhi«t mass 
service for the purpoee of comforting the spirits 
of fish that have been caught to feed the nation 
was held at the great Sodo=ect Temple, Sojiji 
m Tsurumi and elsewhere The next day the 
Tsunimi pnests ob«erved a service on the sea 
for fish that had died from natural causes 
This took place on the waters of Tokyo Bay 
The'« services were held under the auspices of 
organizations of manne product dealers through- 
out Japan and the Government Department of 
Fishery and were made possible through their 
monetary contributions It is expected that this 
service will be observed annually 

(4) On November 6, 1932, a service was 
ob«!erved in Hibia Park, Tokyo, m honour of 
the chrysanthemums which have beautified the 
November chrysanthemums exhibits in the park 
held annually for many year* 

(5) Annually m early June, a Buddhist 
service is held at the Teikoku Primary School 
in- Nishi Sugamo, Tokyo, for dolls that have 
been broken beyond repair The dolls aro 
buned m the playground of the "chool, the 
grave being marked by a stone about 2 feet 
high inscribed "Grave of Dolls” Since the- 
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service was started in 1918, several hundred 
broken dolls have been buried there The 
ceremony la always largely attended by achool 
children and their mothers Priests diant the 
sutra intended to compose the soul of the dead 
This service is an outgrowth of the Doll Hos- 
pital conducted by the school since 1913 An 
expert repairs all dolls turned m at the 
‘Hospital,’ and those broken beyond repairs are 
saved for the annual ceremony which never 
fails to delight and impress the children Dolls 
have been the intimate friends and companions 
of children from time immemorial and they are 
regaled and treated by children as living 
bemgs and are factors in their education, and 
that IS stated to be the reason for establishing 
the ‘ Hospital ’ at the school The dolls thus 
treated here have exceeded ten thousand in 
number 

At another place, the Kosenji temple in 
Tokyo, the first stone at the entrance on the 
left la a grave stone for broken dolls and toys 
It was placed there m 1931 through conlnbu- 
tiona of pupils of several girb' schools, each one 
giving a few sen The names of the schools 
are on the back of the stone The temple 
nest states that there are no set days for the 
urial but that broken dolls and toys ate 
occasionaly buried under the stone 

(6) Annualy on December 8th, but more 
generally on February 8th, eervicea for broken 
needles are held in many girls’ schools, and in 
some private homes, to comfort the epmt of 
needles broken during the year, the needle being 
regarded as a living being whose body has been 
sacnficed in service An alter consisting of two 
or three steps is set up In front of it is the 
sacred staQ and rope, cut paper stnps being 
suspended from it On the top step oSenngs of 
cake and fruit are placed On the second step 
IS a plato on which a cube of bean curd, into 
which the broken and crooked needles are 


thrust, the idea being to give the needles a soft 
rest 

(7) Under the auspices of the Tokyo Ivory 
Art Object Dealers’ Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Artists of Ivory Carving, a Buddha 
mass for the spirits of elephants which have 
supplied ivory carving in Japan, was celebrated 
by twenty-one priests on April 15, 1926, at the 
Gokoku temple m Otows It was attended by 
more than one thousand persons 

(8) “ The Butchcrcd-Cow-Tree-Stupa ” is 
a monument erected in the precinct of Gyoku- 
scnji temple, near the decaying stump of the 
citrus tree to which was tied the cow that was 
first butchered for meat in Japan This was an 
unusual slaughter as the tenets of the Buddhistic 
religion then strictly prohibited the use of meat 
for food, thfiugh fish had been in common use. 
This histone event took place m 1856 so that 
Townsend Hams, the first U S Consul-General 
to Japan, who was domiciled in the temple 
could be supplied with beef It is further 
recorded that when it became known that 
Mr Hams was a beef eater tbe owners of cows 
throu^out the neighbourhood were so alarmed 
that tney built high railings around their cow- 
sheds in order to prevent their cowg from b^n^ 
butchered for tbe Consul These cows were 
used for draft purposes and not for yielding 
milk The stump of the Cow-'Tree is enclosed 
br a marble fence and is protected from 
elements by a bronse lotus leaf A new Baplmc 
baa been planted at the back of the stump A 
monument of marble and bronze, ten feet high, 
topped with an image of Buddha, was unveiled 
on April 8 1931, the birthday of Buddha Its- 
cost of 6 000 yen was met by contributions from, 
dealers and U'sers of beef in the eastern part 
of Japan, under the auspices of the Butchers' 
Guild of Shimoda province, which promoted 
the project 



THE TRAVANCORE UNIVERSITY 

By V SRINIVASAN 


By a proclamation issued on November 2, hia 
26th birthday, His Highness the Maharajah of 
Travancore has constituted a separate TJmver- 
•sity for his State At present all the colleges 
in the State are affiliated to the Madras 
XJmversity The new Um\ersity is not intended 
to be a mere rephca of the existing ones Its 
chief objectives iffer from those of the eii«ting 
Universities in two ways Firstly, it 8eel>3 to 
encourage and foster scientific, technical and 
technological studies, so that its graduates may 
be in a position to exploit to the full the State’s 
natural resources and take to agricultural and 
industrial pursuits Secondly, it aims at con- 
serving and promoting Kerala art and culture 
It 18 refreshing to read Section 5 
“No person slioll be excladed from membenhip of 
any of the au^ontiee of the UniTerurj' or from admissioa 
to anj degree or conreo of atadr on the aolo gronnd 
of aez, race creed, clasa or pc/mcof n«wr, and it ahall 
not be lawful lot the Umrenitr to adopt or tmpoae on 
nnr peraon any teat whataoerer relatmg to rehgiotts behef 
or piofeaaion or poLtioal newa in order to eoutio bun 
to be adrutted thereto aa a teacher or aa a atadent or 
to hold any office therein, or to graduate thereat, or to 
ODIOT or exetciae anr pnnlegea thereof except where 
la reaped of any particular benefaction accepted by the 
Uaiveraity auch teat la made a condition thereof* 

This provision, though not new to umver- 
fiities, gets a special significance in these days 
of dictatorships and state-controlled education 

The Constitotion op the Univebsity 
The constitution of the Umversity follows 
that of the other Universities with very few 
changes To start with, there will be the 
Faculties of Arts Science, Fine Arts Oriental 
Studies, Technology, Education and Law The 
Faculties, the Senate and the Syndicate will be 
the authorities of the Umversity 

The Senate will be composed of — (o) Ex~ 
officio members the Vice Chancellor, the pro- 
Vice Chancellor, if anj , the D P I Travancore, 
Deans of Faculties and Pnncipals of Colleges 
(b) Elected members 7 graduates of the 
Umversity, 5 members of the State Legislatures 
1 repre'eatati\e of each Faculty, 1 repre«enta 
tne of each college (c) Life members appointed 
by the Maharaja — Chancellor (d)Donors all 
persons contributing not le«3 than Rs 10000 
for the general purpose of the University and 
one representative of each Association Tnnhing 


an annual contribution of Rs 1000 for a penod 
of not le«3 than five years, and (c) not more 
than 20 members nominated by the Chancellor 
All members of the Syndicate shall also be 
members of the Senate 

TTie Syndicate, the Executive of the 
University, will consist of the Vice-Chancellor, 
the pro-Vice-Chancellor, if any, the DPI, 
2 representatives of private colleges m the State, 
2 members elected by the Senate, 3 Deans of 
Faculties nominated by the Chancellor and 2 
others nominated by the Chancellor 

The State and the Uniyersity 
The University will depend for the present 
almost entirely on State-aid The six Govern- 
ment colleges will be transferred to the Umver- 
sity and the private colleges admitted to its 
privileges The amount spent by the State 
hitherto on collegiate education — nearly five 
lal^ of rupees a year— will be allocated to the 
Umversity The University will get block 
grants from the State 

The Umversity is not stnctly an auto- 
nomous one The Government reserve to 
themselves the power of auditing the accounts, 
rooductmg inspection of the Umversity and 
directing its admimstrations if and when neces 
eary The following «ection speaks for itself 
“If, at anr time the GoTernment are of opuoa 
that ihe affairs of the UniTenit; are not managed in 
accordance with thu Regulation or the Statutes or the 
Ordioanc , or <& furthereuce of the objects and purposes 
of this RegnJation, ihex maj call for an explanation from 
the Syndicate m regard to any matter connected with the 
UoiTersity If the Syndicate fails to offer any explana 
lion within the time prescribed or if the explanation 
offered is u> the opinion of the Goremment imsaiis* 
factory the GoTemmeDt may issue such instructions as 
they may deem fit and the Synd cate shall comply with 
such instructions The CoTemment may also exercise 
adl the powers necessary to enforce compliance with thetr 
lOStmcUons.” 

There will be xery little need for the 
exercise of the®e provisions, as the Senate is 
over weighted with a good number of Govern 
ment nominees, 20 members are nominated by 
the Chancellor in addition to the hfe-members 
The Umxer'ity starts under many advan- 
tageous circumstances 

Firetly, it is the product of two decades of 
mimstigation and study It does not owe its 
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cstablulimcnt to an act of Rcncro^ity on tl*c 
part of a single pn%ntc donor, ns T^na the ca«c 
TMth the Annamalni University an earlier ofl- 
Bhoot of the Madras University, T.hcrc lu 
recognition of the generous offer the Incorpora 
tion Act wna hurried through the Legislature 
In 1917, the Government of Travnneore appomU 
cd a committee to go into the question, the 
majority reported in favour of a Bcparatc 
University The Government appointed nnolhcr 
committee in 1923, and asked them to Bubmit 
“ a fresh scheme for a University of the State 
of Travancorc by ttselj or in assocuifion unfA 
ad;acent areas” This committee acre unani 
mously of opinion that a separate univcr«ity 
ovas both desirable and feasible and rccom* 
mended a federal type of university Another 
committee appointed in 1932 under the presi- 
dency of Mr R M Statham to go into the 
whole question of the educational rcorganuation 
of the State reported that the disadvantages of 
Travancorc colleges remaining withm the 
Madras University outweighed the advantages 
At the same time, it sounded a note of warning 

‘’Expeneace both la bfiilrM and all «v<r fad's, baa 
tended to ahevr tnac tbe new Un Tertulet, anleai acconw 
ponied by very duMctiv* ftaiuret net erureni eUemhert 
art exptnnvt end net aliegtihtr nteiiiary lexurui' 

So the committee entrusted with the 
framing of the Act embodied in the Proclama- 
tion had before it all the pros and eon* of the 


question, and the committee was roprcfcntativc 
of cscry interest in the Stale 

Secondly, the new Uni%er«ity etarts with 
\cry good resources resources far betUr than 
what the Mjsorc Uniacr'ity, the Andhra Uniacr- 
eity, the Annamalai Uniacrsity and the Nagpur 
Unncrsity had when lhc> began to function 
Tlicrc arc 10 colleges of the Degree grade in the 
State T^crc aro oacr 300 feeder “English 
Schools" with nearly CO 000 pupils, and the 
State fpends nearly 20 per cent of its reaenue 
on education, the highest figure for all India 

Tliirdly the University commands the con- 
fidence of the public as evidenced liy endow- 
ments of over a lakh of rupees, b% men amf 
women of the State representing all interests, 
created to soon after the Proclamation 

It IS to be hoped that bc«idcs developing 
technological centres of all types and centres of 
Fine Arts (under the guidance of Dr J IT 
Cou«ins), (he University wall (a) like the 
O^ania University take eteps to impart Uni- 
versity education through the vemseular of the 
State and (b) open a college of Indigenous 
Medicine and thus make available to the out- 
side world (he secrets of (he famous Kerala 
system of medicine 

A great deal depends on the Statutes to be 
framed under the Act and tbe personnel of the 
first members of the Senate and the Syndicate, 
who will be nominated by the Chancellor and 
bold oiEce for two years 


CHILD GUIDANCE CUNICS 
Bt n P MAITI 
Calcutta Vnwentty 


The 20th century has been desenbed as “tb» 
Centuev of the Child Never before has man 
appreciated the importance of proper training 
of the child for hia future welfare bo keenly a« 
m the present century We have come to realize 
that what we become in our later years are 
essentially determined by the way in which we 
are brought up during the first few years of our 
life The child s habits of reactions, specially 
to the social environment of his early years, 
mainly determine his future emotional dis 
positions, character traits tastes and even 
intellectual abilities A defect of development 
in these years is very difficult to be compensated 


by later educational measures however ingem- 
oua these mav be If one has not been able to 
enjoy eecunty within family relations m his 
early days, he will never be able when grown 
op to move in outer society with feelings of 
confidence and ea'e winch are necessary not 
only for the individual’s own happiness but al'O 
for his useful service to the society If one 
has the good fortune of unrepre«sed and free 
development in childhood under the loving care 
and help of his elders and in the joyful 
company of other children like him, if no fooli«b 
obstacle is placed on the smooth course of his 
natural development and on the budding of his 
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individuality, he vrould grow, m all probabihty, 
into a self-reliant being who is equal to dl 
circuni''tances of life and who is happy to bve 
for himself as well as for others in “ocietj In 
a word if we want le«s of unhappy and in 
efficient, and more of balanced, nappy and 
capable men and women m "ociety, we should 
apply ourseh es more earnestly and mtelbgentlj 
to child rearing on the prmciple of mental 
hygiene than we have done hitherto 

As a matter of fact, children are at present 
very much neglected and mismanaged Our 
dealings with them generally fall into two 
types over stnctne's or over-mdulgence But 
in either types of relation we fail to understand 
the indmdual peculiarities and needs of the 
growing child A plan of upbringing that would 
make the child happy and would at the same 
time prepare for his future good should be 
adapted to such needs, and this can never be 
done without a proper and sympathetic under 
standing of his behaviour Such a plan should 
specially take mto consideration the conflicts m 
ms emotional and instmctiie life It should 
al«o he guided mainly by the idea that 
the dominant natural trend of the child’s 
emotional life should not be rudely smothered 
but helped on to progressively stable and happy 
adjustment to the conditions of social bfe 
Acute conflict m child life lu which one 
emotional tendency is violently pitted against 
another, as for example, love or hale against 
the desire for social approval, is mainly re'pon 
sible for the jieculianties of the “ Problem ” 
children These are children m whom upbring 
mg has been miscarried, and whom we fail to 
imderstand and deal with successfully, in spite 
of our efforts to do so Failure in up- 
bringing IS mamfested in venous ways in their 
JjKS'i’ Sivnw tlw shiJdrea pressaS £peo 
defiance to society and the social code of 
behaviour This defiance may range from non- 
co operation or disobedience to grossly anti 
social behaviour like stealing and arson 
Di«inclmation to learn ma> express this 
tendency Perverse or sexual habits m child 
hood may also m many m«tancea be trac^ to 
the spirit of defiance There is another group 
of Problem children who can be desenbed as 
budding neurotics Neither fully defiant 
nor fuhj docile, they are both at the *’ame time 
They are always trying to overcome theur 
strong feelmgs of anger with tho®e of snb 
missive obedience They develop in cour>e of 
time certain neurotic peculiarities of b^avnour 
Their capacity for normal development becomes 
greatly jeopardised b} an inner confect and a 
heavy uncon'cious sen^e of gmlt Nervou«ne«s, 


complete or partial inhibition of intellectual 
power, absence of self confidence proportionate 
to the age, physical il!ne=s of the functional 
type like asthma, fearrbcea etc, may be due to 
the worl^ng of the unconscious sense of guilt 
Parents ordinarily feel helpless la then* 
dealings with chilchen In a 'ense, however, it 
IS they who may be regarded as responsible foi" 
tlie behaviour troubles For, from the psj cbo- 
logical point of new, refractory behaviour ip. 
children is mostly a reaction to the kind of 
treatment which they have had already received 
from the ‘social environment provided by th^ 
parents themselves Not knowing the psycho-, 
logy of the ‘Problem’ behaviour, the parenU- 
usually accuse their children with an inborn 
mi'schievou ne's, or thoughtIe<ssly a‘'enbe it 
wholly to outside influences like the play-mates 
or the defective school orgamzation 

Though parents cannot escape the criticism 
in many cases that they have not done, and 
even perhaps have not understood, their duty to 
their cluldren during their early jears it must 
be «aid in their defence that the ta®k of child 
rearing on healthy lines is not an easy one 
Recent advances in psychological knowledge 
indicate bow difficult it is to adjust the environ- 
mental factors specially those m the social 
apbere, to the susceptibilities of the child dunng 
the formative years of his growth Many- 
parents cannot understand the exact require 
ments of the situation on account of their own 
intellectual limitations or lack of opportunity 
of learning Many have not the leieure for this 
delicate work klaay are temperamentally 
unfit for the patient handling of young children 
Many suffer themselves, from inner emotional 
cofljcts «o that it becomes difficult for them 
to look at the problems of child’s development 
fo a way THw* /aii rs, that s}} a! 

tend to react unconsciously to our children 
generally in the eame way as our parents did 
with reference to us in our childhood 

There are three ways m which we can 
attempt to solve the difficulty of child reanng 
(1) Seeing that the ordinary parents are so 
ill fitted for giving the basic education m the 
period of childhood, we may arrange for this edu- 
cation under the guidance of properly quabfied 
teachers who are to act as foster parents Ther^* 
has been considerable progre's in nursery 
education in western countries in recent years 
and I hope we shall very soon see a number 
of nursery schools floun«hmg m our country 
But we cannot expect to provide the advantage 
of nursery education to all children Neither 
IS it a complete remedy for evils of defective 
child rearing * Problem ’ behaviour does not 
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exist ■when the child is sent to school The 
method of education may be defective m the 
school as well as in the home Then again, 
even in the case of a child attending a nureery 
school, it IS difficult to keep him altogether 
away from the ‘ harmful ’ influence of his 
parents with whom he has to spend a consider- 
able part of hia time For these reasons, it 
IS necessary for the society to arrange for some 
education of the parents through which scientific 
knowledge bearing on the upbrmging of 
children may be imparted to them 

(2) A plan of Parent education is, there 
fore, the second way in which we can attempt 
to meet our difficulty of child rearing This 
education can be given through popular lectures, 
pamphlets magazine articles and radio talks 
In order to be effective such talks and lectures 
should naturally lead to discussions of actual 
cases and, whenever possible, demonstrations 
about the proper method of dealing 
children’s ‘ problems ' by properly qualified 
persons should be arranged 

This takes us to the third way of meeting 
our difficulty, namely, (3) ‘ Child Guidance 
Climes ' The primary function of such a Clime 
IS to help the home and the school with expert 
advice on the subject of child rearing and child 
education It is not necessarily confined to 
‘problem’ children, but tries to direct the 
mental development of normal children as well 
It aims at the complete understanding of the 
child We try to understand the child— 
physically, intellectually and emotionally, in 
the weak, as well as the strong points of his 
personality No advice is offered at the Clinic 
without a thorough scientific study of the child 
as far as possible The predominant impulse 
of his individuality is specially taken into 
consideration at the time of giving advice 
The examination of the child falls into 
several parts (1) The specific object of the 
visit of the child and his guardian at the Clinic 
IS specially noted This is followed by a 
detailed family and biographical history An 
enquiry is made into the heredity, the sire, and 
economic and social conditions of the family, 
any notable incident in the early life of the 
child that may have given him some emotional 
shock, and al«o the najure of social relation 
between the inmates, specially between the 
parents themselves History of physical illness 
IS also recorded Specially important for diag- 
nostic purpose in certain types of ca^es are 
informations about the course of bodily and 
mental development The records of educational 
progress have also to be looked into sometimes 
(2) A thorough physical examination fol- 


loxre the biographical history It should prefer- 
ably be conducted by one who is u specialist in 
cluldrcn's diseases This examination is neces- 
sary for the detection of foci of infection or 
some other source of chronic physiological irrita- 
tion, for, the mental trouble of the child may 
in some cases be due to a physical cause and 
may disappear when this is attended to 

(3) In the third part of the examination we 
come to a psychologist who can apply mental 
tests, and make observation for himself about 
the peculiarities in the conduct of the individual 
child He should preferably be a psycho- 
analyst also, so that he can observe the 
unconscious links between the different acts and 
traits of the child, and form an idea about the 
real dynamics of his personality Applications 
of mental tests on the Problem children 
should always be done with special care and 
results of such applications should be estimated 
in the light of the emotional conflicts from 
which such children usually suffer There 
should be opnortumties of play at the Clime, 
for, It has been found that the conflicting 
impulses of the child usually come to spoata- 
neous expression through his play activities 
An opinion is finally formed about the probable 
psychological cause of the trouble of the child 
by taking many things into consideration, vis , 
biouaphic history, physical defect or illness, 
and the actual behaviour of the child at the 
Clinic and outside In many cases such an 
opinion IS to be checked up by observation of 
changes in the behaviour and attitude of the 
child with ‘ trial ' or experimental behaviour 
from the psychologist, or as advised by him. 

In many cases the observation of the 
child's behaviour cannot be Completed at the 
Cbnic and he has to be followed to his home 
and the play field He may not show all the 
aspects of his personality in the strange at- 
mosphere of the Clinic and, therefore, it is 
neces«aiy to observe him m his ordinary milieu 
This IS done by a social worker, who is usually 
a lady, and who is possessed of tact and 
sympathy with some training in psychology 
This visit IS to be made not only for observing 
Ihe child but also for observing parents, as 
they behave towards each other as also with 
the children It has been nghtly said that the 
Problem child has usually a Problem parent 
behind him 

The social worker is an important link 
between the Clinic and the home, and practical 
effect of the psychological advice given at the 
Uinie depends to a great extent on his or her 
abibty to help the child and his relations to 
lure a more happily adjusted life together 
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A few words about the natiU'e of treatment 
of the Problem children may not be out of 
place here In the simpler cases a few talks to 
the parents as well as to the child may suffice 
to bring about a better relation between them 
and to put the child on the nght Ime of 
behaviour In the ca«e of mental defiaeney, 
the duty of the Clinic ends with advice for a 
special type of education either in some insti- 
tutions or at home If the deficiency be so 
much as to amount to idiocy or low imbecihty, 
custodial care has to be recommended In the 
more complex and senoua cases of Problem 
children, a more radical method of treatment 
has to be adopted Psycho-analysis has been 
found to be successful m many cases Change 
of the home atmosphere and specially of the 
attitudes of the parents become neces«ary m 
almost all cases 

The Child Guidance Climc usually forms 
a part of Psj chology department or an out door 
hospital or a medical institution It al o may 
be run mdependently It is desirable that there 
should be arrangement, if possible, for prolonged 
observation and treatment of children suffenog 
from more serious maladjustments, and, there- 
fore, it IS good to have a Clinical Ward, if 
possible, attached to the outdoor Clinic 

The Child Guidance Clinic is meant to 
serve not only the interest of the Problem and 
Defective children, but al«o more important 
interests of normal ones There are many 
educated and intelligent parents who are eager 
to know if their children are developing as they 
should and m what way this development can 
be helped The question of Vocational guidance 
of children and youths has become prominent 
in recent years and this work has to be taken 
up by the Child Gmdance Clinics The natural 
purmJs' mf wesiliitf&f amf dhr com 
pensations thereof, have to be studied psycho 
logically and an adnee has to be given as to 
the further educational Ime or vocations m 
which the child is hkely to excel 

The Clinic can also be used as a medium 
of Parent education, for, with the variety of 
cases that visit the Clinic, it is possible to 
explain and to demonstrate the harmful effects 
of different types of parent behaviour on 
children’s habits and emotional attitudes It 
can also enable the parents to learn how their 


dealings with their children should be improved 
Valuable knowledge about children and child 
training is sure to grow and accumulate in 
course of time at the Clinic, and this knowledge 
should be utilized not only for research by 
child p^chologists but also for the enlighten- 
ment of the parents and the society 

The idea of the Child Guidance Clinic is 
not wholly new in India It has been di'cussed 
in lectures and magazine articles from time to 
time But there are not many Clinics workmg 
at present m India The cit> of Calcutta 
possesses two Mental Clinics which give advice 
on Problem children One is run by the Indian 
Association for Mental Hygiene, Calcutta 
Branch, and is attached as an Outdoor depart- 
ment to the Carmichael Medical College, 
Belgachia An eminent Psychiatrist is in 
charge of it and it attends to all types of mental 
cases The Ps> chology Department of the 
Calcutta Umver'ity examines and gi\es advice 
upon children referred to it It confines itself 
mainly to psychological examination and advice 
Some time ap, F C College, Lahore, started 
a Child Guidance Clinic under its Psychology 
Department Recently a Chnio has been estab- 
lished at Delhi by Mr U S Gheba There are 
proposals at present to start two other Mental 
Clmics in Calcutta, one of which will devote 
itself solely to Child guidance, and will be 
orgamzed by the Marriage Welfare and Child 
Gmdance Association, Calcutta The other will 
be run by the National Medical Institute and 
will form a part of the Chittaranjan Ho'pital 
There are a number of qualified psycho-analysts 
in Calcutta and it is possible for a guardian to 
have his Problem child psychologically treated, 
if a need for this an«e3 

Jf ihnor (Aniiht iy Ahr 

researches of modem psychology that the future 
happiness of the child is essentially determined 
by the way in which he is brought up in his 
early years Child-reanng in the past has 
considerably suffered from ignorance and bias 
Expert advice may help happy and successful 
adjustment, if it is sought for before the trouble 
m child^ behaviour is very far advanced 
Child Guidance is a techmeal service of great 
practical importance to the society and its 
future welfare 


VIENNA’S SHARE IN THE RESEARCH OF INDIAN ART 

By Faiiu H FULOP-MILLCR 


The beginning of serioua work of mvestigabon m 
Vienna both of Asiatic Art as a whole and of 
Indian Art in particular is connected with the 
name of Joseph Strsygowski He was the first 
man ^ho systematically extended the principle 
of comparative history of art (which before his 
time was restricted to the European Art) to the 
Asiatic countries While, in former times we 
were accustomed to measure the works o! art 
of the Western Asiatic countries of India and 
the Far East by a scale generally used lor 
European Art by and by we got convinced that 
we should better understand the real quality 
of all the«e cultures and try to know tliem by 
their own premises In this way it was necessary 
to find out the exact standpoint for the old 
Indian culture and the monuments of architec- 
turo, sculpture and painting and to make the 
history of Indian Art an cqun alcnt part of the 
general history of Art This was the aim which 
Strzygowski pursued at the University of Vienna 
where he occupied the Chair of History of Art, 
aineo 1909 In his institute for History of Art, 
which existed till 1933, besides European etu 
dents students from India were to be found 
&trzygow*ki him<clf did not publish special 
works on Indian Art, although he treated it 
extensively m his lectures But in his funda- 
mental book Tki Art oi Asia (1930) he has 
drawn a comprehensive picture of Indian Art 
Some of Strrygow ski s pupils have, occa«ion- 
ally or continually, devoted themselves to the 
investigation of Indian Art In 1920 Ernst 
Diez in the Jllanimi o/ the Ilisttyry of Art 
published the volume on India Karl With 
produced in his publication about Java (1920) 
an intensive study of Indian sculpture A 

Last but not least, Stella Kramn«ch is to be 
mentioned, who, for many years, has been lectur- 
ing ns a Profc««or of History of Art at the 
Univ crsitv of Calcutta havnng dev oted her life to 
the investigation of Indian Art It is impossible 
to enumemte her publications important as 
they nil are Her book about Indian "culpture 
(1933) will always be a standard work, her 
latent publication is a detailed account of the 
painting in the Deccan In Springer’s Manual 
of the Iltstory of Art she wTotc the part dealing 
■wath Indian Art (1929) Besides, ebe M editing 


the excellent Journal of the Indian Society of 
Orient^ Art (Vol I, 1933) in collaboration 
with Abanmdranath Tagore 

In Vienna the Society of Friends of Asiatic 
Art and Culture was founded in 1925 by the 
students of Strzjgowski In lectures held by 
Austnan and foreign scholars and in essays, 
published in the Fear Book, problems of 
Indian Art are treated Al®o m an exhibition of 
“ Asiatic Art m Private Po«session m Vienna " 
specimens of Indian Art are shown to the public 
Besides, (ho interest for Indian Art in Vienna as 
elsewhere is created by and based upon works 
of Alt which arc in the possession of the 
Museums It is worth mentioning that there 
cxi'ts in Vienna a great number of interesting 
Indian miniatures since the IStb century 
They are preserved la tJiat well-known 
room in the Castle of Schonbrunn, which 
by its wooden casing is called Fekctin- 
room, or Boom of the Million The walls of the 
room wore m the second half of the 18th century 
under the reign of Maria Theresa, covered with 
ro«e wood in such a way that the fine Rococo- 
omamcnls of the wain«cot formed single frames 
tor the inlaid pictures There are a great 
number of Indian miniatures of the 16th to 
18tli century, works of the court-pamters of 
tlie time of the great Moghuls Tlicse paintings, 
probably presented in whole collections to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, were cut apart and 
put together again into new units, as we 
find them at present Tiie®c miniatures have 
been edited in a splendid publication by 
Ilcinnch Glueck (1923), Tlic same author 
wrote a similar work about the miniatures 
of the History of Emir Ilamia, which 
■.ac" ineactTttd iir itJtr /AfsxtrMr iMiscurir oi' 
and Industry, containing sixty large folios which 
form an unparalleled specimen of Indo Islamic 
painting under (he Emperors Ilumayun and 
Akbar These two collections of miniatures— 
in the Ca«llc of Schonbrunn and in the Austrian 
Mu«eum — sugge’ted Joseph Strzygowski’s book 
on A<iRtic jniniRturcs This book nl«o contains 
^Iributions bv H Glueck and Stella 
Kratnn»ch also one by E Wellc^z, whose earlier 
work about the Art of Gandhara (1924) should 
be mentioned apart 

Of earlier Indian Art there is not very much 



WINTER IN BADGASTEIN 

B\ E SCHLNKL 


fuF trim lea\c« Saliburg at about I pm and 
NNcnds Its wa> «outhnard« Looking back one 
can «ee the ca'tlc of Salzburg «a>ing Iare^\cll 
from the di'-tance It take* onlj a feu minute* 
before the tram reaches a narrow \allcj Tlie 
railnaj line*, a road and the n\er nothing more 
find' room in this \ allej that i* deep cut in the 
mid t of gigantic mountains ®oaring high on 
either Mdc On and on the mountain railwaa 
goes and one can ca«ilj notice the change in 
temperature It gets colder The «uinnuts of 
the mountains at a di«tance begin to appear 
with a touch of «now 

Sciiuarzacli St Veit i' readied where one 
mu«t ti<ua!lj change for Bariga'tcin unlc" it i' 
n through tram In lialf an hours tune the 
train will get there (Dadga'teint up till 
Schwanach St \cit the tram run* on the «amc 
leicl with the road but now it begins to climb 
IcaMng tlie riacr and road dowm below m the 
inlJea J*ear HofgaMein the lallca broaden® 
out From the tram the Milage looks like a 
picture drawn on a flat background or perhaps 
like a to> Milage in a Iion The next «tation 
after IIofga«tcin is Badga«tcm winch i® Kached 
at 3 p m 

On IcaMng the train frc'h cold mountain 
air fills the lungs and one lakes a deep breath 

Bndga«tein ha< been a health resort for 
centuries In 1936 it celebrated the 500th 
annner'an In ancient times people came there 
to find relief for their ailment* through the hot 
spring* Todn% wc know that the healing factor 
in till* water i* radio-actiMtj and doctor* pro 
enbe the ii«e of the water for lanous iUne«*c* 
like rhc«niati*m gall bladder trouble, stomach 
trouble and general wcaknc'* and dcbihta 
Tlic treatment con'i t« of two kind*— namch 
bathing or drinking bathing being more impor- 
tant In fimimcr the place i« crowded — peopl" 
P^^t* of the world arc coming to find 
relief but it j« al*o a rendezioii* for the fa'hion 
able people hke actor* si>ori«men arti-t* 
wTitcr* and the hke The miinieipalita of 
Dadga«tetn K* naturallj proMded for all th«r 
neetl*— lug hotel*, re'taurant* cafes, concert* 
cinema* and alt the paraphernalia of m^cm 
eiMiization which {icople will not tnt«* cacn when 
coming from the noi«5 town* But Itu* season 


does not *a«t long — a few months and the \ illage 
«nks back into i(« nmtcr-*Iecp 

Coming here in. December one finds n 
different place and certainh a nicer ont 



Tie faaipn* walerf*)! of P* Ipflriit irbich ij* a 
(lro[) of 600 feet 


QuietnC' c\cr> where Snow coi cr- the roof* 
the tree* the -treet' like n white *oft mantle 
The «ilent range of the snnwa mountain* with 
it* lioai^ peak* looks down upon Badga*tcm 

The town it*el[ or rather Milage i* built ou 
three terraces aliout 3.500 fret alw%r the 'C.a 
lc\cl Bight m the centre roir* down the 
gigantic waterfall m three ca«oatIrs \ grand 
Slew indccal * Dark fir trec' on the slope* of 
the mount am* help to make a harinoni of wl ife 
and green 

But al o m winter j>cople come to m it 
Badgastrm Onh thr\ nre the mori (piict 
tap*' of mankind tl o e wlo avant to enjoa , 
nature ard quictncs* Tie place i« aLo fanioua 
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D*d{* ein It 

for \Mnter ^iwrta anfj in the morning one can 
SCO these people go out with their *k)s The 
fa«hionab1e fblks arc of eours# not. there an I 
the b g hotel* arc all clo»e«t gi\ mg the place n 
werd appearance But prices are generally 
cl caper and even baths co«t less If one would 
like to combine treatment with work i6r ro«t or 
sports then w nter i« the proper scison in 
Badgastcin There are no d 'tractions of the 
kind tl at one finds in the big cities Europe 
but there are plenty of thc«e di'trnetions in 
Badga'tem m summer T«o 1 would not go to 
Dadga'tein m summer for anything though it 
may be the fa«hion to do so 

Tiirtl cr in winter the climate is at its best 
Tic air is fresh and pure Snow may be lying 
thick all round but it is a dry cold which does 
not depress like a London fog It exhilarates 
lccau«e tie sky is blue and a warm sunshine 
smiles on a siliery landscape It is this 
combmnlion of siin and snow which has a 
maddening cHect on me and hires me as no city 
enfortamments could 

In the matter of w alks Badgaslein has much 
to offer Aged folks can walk for miles on the 
same level along the river bank an I enjoy the 
babbling music of the river Youthful indivi 
duals go up the mountains along hilly paths in 


carcb of adventure Vnd between the«o two 
ixtrcroo one can enjoy n lonpi«h walk down 
li tie neighbouring town of Hofgaslcin and 
wall back again There is al«o a regular bus 
borvicc between these two places 

From Badgastem one can continue th>. 
journey in the mountain railway southwards 
Rassing Bockstem an 1 Mallnits one comes to 
\illach an important junction on tie Yienna 
Rome imc But at Villach tl c snow begins to 
U in off From \ illach a half hour s journey 
bnnga you to the Au»tro Italian frontier towi 
of Tntvisio And from Tarvi'io the line goes 
down straigl t to Venice 

Apart from the bracing climate Badga* 
tein has hot mineral springs which used for 
batling (or for drinking) «cr\e as a natural 
tonic Tlicsp waters arc tl e most highlv radio 
active in the world — that is why people come 
from all over tie world The U'ual course of 
treatment consists of twenty one baths — with 
proper intervals m between There arc crowd* 
of men and women wlo conic every year an I 
spend sre weeks or a couple of months in 
Badgastem and go back entirely refreshed so 
that they may carry on for another twelve 
months with full energy and vigour “Why do 
not Indians try this health resort n1«o? 




The wnlrr wiib • ]^oup of Calcutta 'Wolf Cub> 


w ^bout fi^e tbou«'%nd Scout® from e\er> nook 
j'^nd comer of Indii came to "bare a common 
f li/o. jn open air at thi« Aa«t encampment of 
I fraternity 

“Mela” i« the Indian term for Jamboree 
and IS hdd“ever\ year to stimulate fellowship 
jind ROodivill amongst the \outh of the country 
Tins “ tnela ” w n« more Than an educational 
experience and vra® an actual demon Iration of 
the practice of Scout law and promi e of 
patriotism and citiicn«hip and more than that 
of uniier-al brotherhood, and la-th of training 
di cinlinc and innate character 

The B''dcn Powell Bov Scout* \«sociation 
Kalional Scout A'-ociation Brati Balak 


though introduced in India aa early a® 1911, 
was not meant for Indian® Realizing the reed 
of scouting for Indian boy « people like the 
late Mr- Annie Bezant and Dr G S Arundalc 
started the Indian Bo\ Scouts As'ociation in 

1917 ID South India In N'orthem India Pandit 
■Madan Alohan Malaxiya Pandit Hnday Natli 
Kunrni and Pandit Shree Ram Bajpai started 
the Sc\a Samitx Boa Scouts Association m 

1918 

In 1921 Lord Baden Powell the Chief 
Seoul of (he world aasited India and exfented 
affiliation to all the exidinc Scout As-ociation® 
in India under certain condition® which though 
accepted by many, did not satisfy a section of 
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the earh pioneer of «couting m India Se\cral 
States Scout As ociation* and the Se^a Sanut\ 
Bo> Scouts Association preferred to remain out 
side and to earn, on on «trictlj national line 



Prof P ^h«9hidr iward trophy to a C rl C ide 

The intrinsic worth of ^ 0 \a Snniitj wa« realized 
an I it spread out to all corners of India with 
trcnicndou rnpiditj and in 1922 L P Goiern 
uwut. it Rwd S5wmt% Sewatmg, 

was officnlh rcconimcndcfl in school b> the 
Education Department The a *'aiiiit\ 
Scouts \ socintion ha a pri guides section al«o 
The recent agitation duo to ll c alleged 
cntici m bj Ixtrd Baden Powell of Indian 
character an 1 1 onour has resulted in the awaken 
mg of national j restige m Scouting an! the 
consequent stimulus of *50% a * 5311111 % Scouting 
\s Pandit Baghunath Mi ra President Pun 
Congree Committee ha tated after bi« fi%e 
da%3 eanip life m the Mela that Scouting is 


one of the best wajs of unifaing the jouth of 
the countrj and engaging them profitabh at the 
-eaice of tie motherland and a« Pandit 
Jawaharial Sehru tru«ts that the\ will grow 
up aa soldier® of India freedom Mr G S 
Arundale ha righth stated that the Se%a 
'^amiti moieiiient ha done immcn e social 
«emcc to our countrj It ha helped to create 
ID our joungmen and women noble feeling® of 
self acrifice and «er%ice for others and I praj 
that this u eful organ! ation maj gather more 
and more strength e%cr> daj The Major of 
Calcutta in hi address during the opening 
ceremonj a! 0 einpha izcd the need of a national 



■^coul organization like the ^eva Saraitj and 
appcalcl to tie elite and intelligentsia of the 
countrj to adopt ^e%a "samitv Scouting as 
a supplements e and correctne of booki«h 
education 


RELIGION AND MORALITY AS THE BASES OF SOCIETY 

By PRor UMESH CHANDRA BIIATTACHARIEC, n k 


The existing social order in most, jf not all, 
countries of the world, is still based on religion 
and morality is perhaps still the stccl-framc 
upon «hicb the structure of soeietj is built 
Social institutions are moral institutions An<l 
man’s nglit«, and duties and re«pon«ibihtics 
centre round these institution' Man is a moral 
agent beenii-c he i' a social being and lie is a 
social being, becau'-e be is moral And if 
'■ocict> 13 founded upon morality, inorabtj m ila 
turn li8a Its foundation in religion Religion 
thus i« tlie deep fountain licail of all our 
stnijiig' and a-pirations— in fact of all our 
life's cndcaaoiir 

Stabililj of social order deuends— at any 
rate, it lias «o long depended— on religious 
belitfs Man can be reconciled to social in 
cquaiitic>« only if he belieies in a moral order 
and a di\me ndinim«trnlion Ca«tc m India 
for in'tance, m»pitc of Us apparent hard'lup* 
as ft part of social structure, was acquiesced in 
beeau-c there was a religious sanction liehind it 
The ineqiiahtus of birth and wealth were sub* 
mittiM to hccau«c of mans belief in n prcaions 
buth anil the friiit« of Aarmn Facn without 
a belief in a prci lous birth, in nil countries there 
was the general belief in dixine dispensation 
and socicta wa« what it was because God wished 
it so And Ills wishes were cxpres«e»l in the 
moral law Social ordir i* thn« a moral and 
spiritual order 

This I»cJicf still finds acreptanre in tnana 
quarters Mam of us still think that human 
society woiihl not la't if moral ideas were 
banished and relipous liebefs were abolished 
JTut wc ihe in n time wiicn this proposition can 
no longer l>c affirmod inthoiit fear of eontratiic- 
lion The aen facts of man’s sineial life — thi 
imquahtics between man and man, the 
difference m power and opportunities — the 
difTcrencc l>etwecn whit thci in economies call 
the 'hates’ and 'hatc-naf«‘ — arc tending to 
undermine man’s rclipous belief The id<*as of 
ju'tiec and rctnbution hate undergone changes 
and these facts of ditTerenee lietween man nnd 
s Prr«j I^stisl AcIJi’r*,! <l (he ^erlcen cf Clhrrs moA 
Socul Ph'I "ophr, Ind tn Phi!»«phir»l ConpT,^ Nsfpar, 
Deceoiber, 1937 
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man are eited ns (.tidcnce of inequity and 
injustice of tlic existing sociil order, and the 
eontinuanec of a wrong once perpetratctl bv one 
fcetion of the popuhtion ufwn another There 
Is a growing tendency to alter thcsc facts and 
therefrom alter the spiritual theories with which 
these facts were supported uz Religion ' 

In ewinomico political thcones of social 
rccon truction wc hear the cry «gam«t tc'ted 
interests And religion is always suspected to 
be an ally of tested interests Of eour«c, this 
does not apply to the religion- emotion of the 
inditidual — to religion m the nb-troct— but to 
organiicil religion,— or, what i« the same thing 
— to the institution of the Church or, where an 
actual eliurth docs not exi't to the organized 
theological creed— the dopiia* Tlil« ottitude 
of hostility towards religion w not new to our 
ago In two gnat countries of the world during 
ft period of ft tremendous uphctixal, religion has 
liecn condemned as tlio mo«t impregnable 
fortress of reactionary forces hr tbo*c who 
eon-tituled thcm»ehes the xangtiard of progress 
During the Rexohition m France at the end of 
the 18th eenturx nnd also during Its more recent 
counterpart in Riie-ia at the bcgmnmg of the 
2(M|i religion was found opposed to the iniproxe- 
menl of the lot of the masses for whn«e souN it 
professed so much roncern During Imth Ihe-c 
great events of hi-tory, two tlimgs that xven 
mo-t Molently atticked were property nnd 
religion Arjstocrney of birth abo suficred but 
that was ebiefly bccaiisi it owned property 

Tins tendenex has not dicil out with the 
siiece-8 of the Ru«siin Revolution Fven m 
Turkey of today , the linmo of (tie old Caliphate, 
a recent traveller has discovered that 'Allah Ins 
lieen dethroned’ In ?snzi Gonninv, if recent 
newspaper reports arc to be rmhted the rela- 
tion betwTen the Government and the Church 
i« far from happy And m Fasrist Italy too, 
FOme time ago between the Vatican and the 
‘k'eiilnr Government the relations were strained 
to a breaking point 

Tlat religion is n conservative (endenev in 
Foeielj cannot be dt nied That it is opposed 
to nnx kind of innovation even though such 
innovation may be manifestly for the licltcr, is 
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aI«o not untrue Nearer home those of us who 
are engaged in the "truggle for political better 
raent of their country know well enough how the 
cry of ‘ religion in danger ’ often procures an 
unhol> alliance of men and parties and thwarts 
progress 

In the world today, in more countries than 
one, «ocial progress is sj nonymous with economic 
weliare and pohtical power A sotiet^ is con 
Bidered progre®«ive if political power m it lies 
in the hands of a majority and if economic 
poverty is reduced to a minimum E^en in 
countries more or IC'S free from the influence of 
ilaraan economics, this is the usual idea of 
progress In counties dominated by Marx’s 
theories — m a countrj like Russia, for instance, 
“ dialectic materiah<Tn " is the creed of pro- 
gressive thinkers In any case, the leading 
tendency among pohtical and economical 
thinkers of the day is to dissociate religion from 
social progress 

It IS not for its alleged opposition to social 
and pohtical progress onlj that religion has 
been condemned It has been attacked on other 
grounds, too We have an excellent eummaiy 
of the modern challenge to religion id Sir S 
Radhakn«hnan’s book An Idealist View cf 
Life Rehgion today is bemg attacked on aU 
fronts By the new psychologies — especially 
psycho analysis— religion is being exposed as at 
best an ' unhealthy ’ condition of the mind By 
science it is being shown to be founded on 
impro\ed premises And by socio-political re- 
formers it 18 being attacked as the last citadel 
of reactionary conservatism 

The antagonism between science and 
religion IS an old anecdote But during the last 
century attempts at reconciliation ha^e been 
made chiefly throng tha mfidiation ot iphilo- 
sophy The result perhaps has not been rpute 
happy Philosophy by this gratuitious act of 
mMiation has often incurred the displeasure of 
both «cicncc as well as religion Both look upon 
it as meddlesome and needlessly interfering in 
other peoples’ bu«mefl3 And the result is that 
with all thi®, science and religion are «lin at 
loggerheads 

The attempt at reconciliation between the 
two, was further implemented by the ad\ent of 
natural theology , which threw rca elation into 
the background and depended mainh on the 
labours of 'cience for its belief in God and its 
knowledge of dmne nature 

But in^pitc of its proffered friendship for 
scicnrc-rclipon is fanng little better in the hands 
of ®cienec than before jkn offshoot of philo- 
sophy ’s alliance with «cienee has been the new 
p«vchologie< And p« 7 cholog\ today profe«®cs 


to probe deep mto the mysteries of religious 
coneciousne«s and thinks it has found out the 
sources of man’s religious life Religion is after 
all a kind of neurosis — a kind of physical 
unhealth 

Religion 13 dependent, on a view of man’s 
place in the cosmos and his de«tmy which 
science has seldom condescended to support 
RTien science is interpreted by philosophy, the 
facts of science seem to yield better results, for 
instance, the facts of biological and cosmic 
evolution have been 6uppo«ed By philosophy to 
prove the existence of a Designer behind the 
world process But left to itself, science would 
not accept the conclusions of which philosophy 
IS so fond 

Philosophers generally believe that there is 
a purpose behind the world processes and that 
that purpose may even be traced in the general 
scheme of things The vast inorganic world is 
adapted to the appearance of life on earth — and 
life came on earth to order that man might 
appear on the scene and in man we And a 
further unfolding of the scheme, — from mmd 
we pass to morality and morality is destined to 
lead to 0 fuller spinlual life Kehmon is 
founded on some such world view and on a 
belief in a world beyond this But this world- 
view is challenged by science Science la not 
inclined to «ee purpose where religion thiidis 
there is one And the scheme of things is inter- 
preted by science m a way which may fill the 
mind With wonder, yet does not always lead to 
a belief in God 

Astronomers, who claim to be more con- 
versant with the vastness of the universe than 
philosophers, are inclined to think that, although 
life and mmd and morality have actually 
appealed, qu lh.e at Ibe eastR, vt, cawaat, 
be said that the universe happened to exist in 
order that life might come and hfe did not 
happen to begm m order that mmd might come 
and so on That is to say, according to astro- 
nomy , the teleological interpretation of the 
unnerse is not borne out by facts The universe 
was not intended to be only a means to an end 
and that end was never intended to be man’s 
spiritual life 

Sir James Jeans in his book The Mysitnoui 
Unnerve compares the vastne«s of the universe 
with the earth 

“nie tolil BtiBAer of ilars m the niurefie !« probebJy 
someth cs Ike the total number of frsuis of Med oa 
■n the aea-»hore» of the world" fp. 1) 

Vnd the majonty of them arc at such great 
distance from the earth that light from them 
takes 50 million years to reach and • 
travels at the rate of nd 
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And some of these stars are so large that 
hundreds of thousands of earths eould be 
packed inside each and leave room to spare 1 
Compared to the vastness of space and to the 
total mass of the universe, the earth we inhabit 
IS absolutely insignificant Was this vast uni 
verse designed to produce life and life only on 
this insignificant earth? For 

“ Life of the kind we know oa etith could u>\j 
ong cate or planeta like the earth*' (p 4) It seema 
fncredible that the universe can have been deet^d 
ptimarilr to produce life like our own had rt been so 
surely we might have expected to find a belter prppor 
tion hetweea the magnitude o/ the machaoram and the 
amount of the product At first glance at least bte 
seems to be an utterly usimportint by-produet we Itvtng 
things arc somehow oS the msin line 

It was an accident that life came upon the 
earth and an accident may again sweep it off 
into nothingness 

What IS true of life must be more true of 
morality and spirituality For these things we 
come across only as we a«cend the scale of life 

Tho proposition implied here is that life 
was so doubt caused by the world process at a 
particular point of tune in a particular portion 
of space but it was not the end for which the 
rest of the unnerse came into being Of course 
the controversy between causshty and finality 
IS still alive Science wants to explain the 
tmnerse according to the principle of causality 
—or, what is the same thing, it explains the 
pre«ent by the past what is by what has gone 
oeforc, whereas philosophy and theology tends 
to explain tbincs according to finality — the 
present by the future or what it will lead to 
And we have yet to decide which is the right 
^'lew Until thought is definitely in favour of 
the doctrine of finality, religion cannot regard 
itself as out of danger 

Religion is thus considered an unwanted 
hostile element both bv science as well as social 
philcophy Perhaps religion is here being 
made to pay for the past Since the execution 
of Socrates till the lime of Kant and Fichte, the 
champions and pioneers of thought have often 
been oppressed and pcr'ccuted by the custodians 
of traditional religion And the tendenej of 
religion to dominate thought and activity is not 
dead c\cn now No wonder therefore that free 
thought and prDgre««ne actiiity suiclls in it a 
perennial enemy ^ill religion surYi%e this 
attack? 

Idealism of cour«e thinks that no eub«tilute 
for religion can bo found Says Sir S Radha 
kn«hnan 

"The d derm! iltemplt to iceommodile Cod to the 
of the znodera inind tie tiol tniile raemcfBl hi 
•her imblion. Their one Ineon j tbit, noiwithtUBd og 


die transformation of life the shifting of moral values 
and the pre-occupations of the times the pnmal crav ng 
for the eterea] end the abid Rg rcmaios iaexticgt.ishjble 
Unbelief is impossible. Along with a deep d scontent 
with the standard forms of lel g on there is a growing 
serioosness about it The forms are d ssolting but the 
needs pm st." * 

That the standard forms of religion are 
dissolving IS an admitted fact But whether the 
ne^s of a religion are felt by all is not cquall> 
certain Stati«tics collected some time ago by 
an American writer shewed that among educated 
people the percentage of those who believed in 
God and in immortality and allied ideas of 
religion was rather small And in the post-war 
literature of Europe the challenge to religion 
IS more marked than before One recent writer 
calls It an intellectual crime to say what we do 
not know and hastens to add that God is such 
an unknown entity God is not known, and it 
IS an intellectual enme to make any statement 
about Him 2 

In India relies of mcdiaevalism are perhaps 
still there Both within Hmdm«m as well as 
outside there has been what some are pleased 
to call a religious revival but what at best is 
religion untouched by science and unimpro\ed 
by philosophy There lias grown a stupendous 
literature m English and m the vernaculars 
describing the lives and doings of Saints and 
Avatars Almost cverj other district has ■» 
rocs«iab and a multitude dogging his steps At 
best this IS rank medinevalism and cannot last 
long Social and political workers know to their 
co«t how such recrude«cencc of faitli m old 
forms petard what many of us call progress In 
the world of today, nowhere outside India 
perhaps, do we find grouping of men on religious 
basis alone In India, even political parties are 
formed with religious profesiion as the only 
cementing force Outside India nationality is 
independent of religious persuasion No nation 
IS formed on the ba«is of religion and no political 
parly is formed on the same principle Even m 
the unchanging cart, c\cn in immobile China, 
recent times ha\c seen a Christian leading the 
country to freedom and Mnhomedans holding 
important positions m the State — and this in 
spite of the fact that China is pre-eminently a 
Buddhist country 

If the Chnstiati countries of Europe and 
America could combine on the grounds of a 
common rcbgion, white domination of the world 
would ha%c been a settled fact Nations of 
Europe arc not one politically, esen though tho> 
are all Christians Being a Hindu or a 


1 An f itv. of Lft p 82. 

2. Jxnrt Chxnee IntellfcttuJ Crime 
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Christian is not an agreement in es«entails but 
m the form of religious worship and observance 
This IS much le's fundamental than many other 
things of our life Hence a grouping of men 
on this ground alone obviou«ly implies a 
mediaevali«m, against which progressive political 
thinkers ha^e a right to raise their voice 

W c could speak of a ' growing seriousness ’ 
about religion onl> if it were the fact that these 
forms were found di««olving But the contrary 
IS the case here The forms are being listened 
And to the extent they are being empha«ised, 
the e«'ence of religion, one feels inclined to 
think, IS being stifled out of existence Serious- 
ness about religion does not grow in sjnte of the 
di«solution of the standard forms but it is 
rather the dissolution of the forms that makes a 
senousne's about religion po««ible So long as 
man concentrates attention on the form, the 
content escapes 

Sir S Radhakrishnan «aj8 
“The phOosoptueal futuocs of oataraLim, acbeum, 
agoooacum, acepucjam homatiiata aod aalbontamaun 
are obnous aad etar, bat they do not abow aa tdeqoate 
appreciauoD of tbe natoral profnaditT of tbe haman 
•oul"* 

But neither is an adequate appreciation of 
the profunditj of the human soul ‘hown by the 
stubborn resistance to all innovations that 
establiahed religions alnays offer And thv 
mushroom growth of religious institutions and 
the appearance of prophets and «3viaurs like tbe 
prophet’s Gourd, is not a sign of health m any 
society Can we really saj that the world of 
stars and planets — from the milky way to the 
solar system — ^wiU dwindle into a chaotic mass 
of aimlessly moving electrons and protons, once 
vie give up our belief in the prophethood of X 
or the mes'iah'hip of Y, and that they will at 
once acquire a new signiflcance as soon as such 
belief IS restored? Yet religion for most men 
mean nothing more than this 

As against the mediaev oli<m of some 
countries especially tho«e of the Ea«t, there la 
progre««i\e movement m others Any one who 
obeervea the array of forces again«t religion 
today cannot but think that the old forms of 
religion are bound to disappear /Vnd perhaps 
they ought to di«appear In most cases, the 
forms have been more important, — more 
obtrusive than the matter And the forms have 
therefore, to go But that does not mean that 
we 'hall be left with a blank m its place 
Cnihrition mu't needs have a religion But 
it mu«t be the religion of philo«ophy , the religion 
of reason, the religion that takes account of the 


3. IttJ, pass C2. 


changed conditions of our bfe, the rebgion that 
13 shorn of its dilapidated forms, and the reb- 
gion that will not be a clog to the wheel of 
progress 

The mind that looks behmd but not before 
IS a «tagnant mmd And a religion that takes 
its cue from the dead past and cannot adapt 
itself to tbe present and shape itself according 
to the future, is approaching death Science 
1300 years old is not science today Can 
rehgion of antiquity be so? Rehgion formulated 
centuries ago, must allow itself to be remodelled 
or it mu t be extinct We must remember that 
stabilisation of belief is stagnation of intellect 
A rebgion also like other social institutions must 
be judged morally And if so judged, will not 
many of the existing forms of rebgion be found 
wanting? Can we support morally all that is 
practi<ed everywhere in the name of rebgion? 

Of couT'e, we are di'cussmg here religion as 
a social institution This institution is based 
on an ideology which is admittedly undergoing 
rapid transformation As tbe individuals’ con- 
victions about It are altered, its form must either 
be adapted to new ideas or be no more Most 
of the old forms of religion have been shorn of 
their value, and men must 6nd satisfaction of 
their *pintual needs in rehgion which philosophy 
alone can provide To quote Sir Sarvapalb 
again 

**It i» the fonctioa of phjIoMplir to provide n* vntli 
a tpintaal rallying centre, • tynopbc vu on ea Plato 
loveil to call it a aamanvaya as the Huida thinkers put 
It a philosophy which vnU serve a* a rpintnxl concordat, 
wluch wtU iToe the spmt of religion from the &s ntegra 
tioDs of doubt aad mi^e the warfare of creeds and secta 
a thing of the pasU”* 

Yes, the warfare of the creeds and sects 
mu«t be a thing of the pasil 

A modem war is not a war of religion It 
13 neither a cru«ade nor a jehad, but a clash cf 
economic and political ambitions Yet a war- 
fare of religious creeds and sects is not altogether 
a thing of the past There are still countnes 
and communities for which the old forms of 
religion have supreme value and which are yet 
prepared to fight for their continuance In 
such countnes and with "uch communities a 
religious war is not yet a thing of the past 
The spectacle of men fighting each other for th“ 
sake of religious ob'crvances and customs whidi 
to the philosophers have no special significance, 
may yet be seen But if philo«ophy functions 
properly, it ought to be a thing of the pa«L 

Philosophy mu*t in«til courage into the 
mind of humanitv to shake off the oboe^sion of 
the fossibzcd pa't — and not to feel forlorn when 

a. Ibid, ptge 83. 
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it sees the dilapidated relics of antiquity swept 
away by the hurricane of time 

But when this happens, what of the masting 
religions will be left to mankind? The customs 
associated with religion — however deep the 
allegory behind them may be — are unessential 
The slaughter of one animal rather lhar 
another — a fast on the tenth day of the moon 
rather than on the twelfth — sabbath on the first 
day of the week rather than on the last — does 
not imply more of religion If rehgion is ever 
rationalized these accretions must cease to have 


any importance In rational religion, not only 
will the beliefs be adjusted to science, but the 
acts also will be harmonised with social and 
political welfare and peace and progress 

A picture of the future rehgion of mankind 
cannot be drawn except perhaps negatively Vie 
can defimtely say that the observances over 
which religious sects quarrel with each other, 
must not be there And if a religion cannot 
exist without some form or other, it will have 
such rites and observances which are not 
offensive to others or to good taste and decency 


RELATIVE READIIVESS OF HINDUS AND MUHAMJUDANS TO 
DEFEND INDIA 
By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


SoMX Muhammadao politicians claim that their 
WKghtage (t e over representation) in the 
various legislatures is justified by the fad that 
in the Indian Army the proportion of Muham 
madans is greater than their population quota 
The Hindus retort that recruits are not taken 
in the Indian Army from so called non martial 
races (mainly Hindus) for political reasons 
Just as the British Imperialist have given 
weightage to them in the Councils and A^m 
blies, so they have preferred them m the 
Army 

A measure of the relative readiness of the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans to shoulder 
the responsibilities of defence can be estimated 
from the re'pectiie number of candidates (te 
those who m their own opinion are fit for the 
posts) for entry to the Indian Military Academy 
who presented themselves before the Interview 
and Record Boards in 1936 37 We give below 
the relevant statistics 

Candidalei by Oct Nor Mtr Apr I Tof«I 

J93S 


Hindus 
Muslims 
Sjkhs 
Pars s 

Anglo-Ind ans 


lU 


Ind ai 


Chr St 


Thus the Muhammadans furnished le«a 
- than 18 per cent although on a population basis 
ey should send some 24 per cent candidates 


Now it may be urged by the protagonists 
of the MuharDinadans that perhaps among tho 
so called non>martial races the Muhammadans 
form the majority and as a consequence the 
Mubammadans supply a less than their 'pro* 
porlional to general population ’ quota 

Let us cxamioe the facts, a little more 
closely We give in the table below the number 
of candidates by Provinces and States aad 
calculate what should be their quota 


N*W*Vrontit 

U P 

Bengal 

Bombar 

Burma 

C P 

D bar 

Sod 

DrJhi 

Balucbistan 


7S3 

According to our above calculation there 
should have been 75 Muhammadan candidate*, 
but actually there w ere 36 i e , a number less 
than half Uieir proper share 
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THE EVALUATION OF PERbUNENT INCAPA 
CITY FOR WORK IN SOCIAL INSURANCE. Siudies 
■and Heports, Senes M (Social Insurance), JVo 14, 
X+37S pp Pnee Paper cover, lOs 6d #275 Inter 
national Labour Office (League of Nations), tndim 
Branch, Delhi. 

The evaluataon of permaaent mcapaeiiy affects the 
rights of nuUions of injured and disabled workers 
Woikinen’s coopensation and lorshditt insurance require 
for tbeir proper workiag a suitable definitioa of tbe in 
capacity for which beaent u payable and weU<oBs>dered 
methods cf evaluatiou 

The pr^lems which arise in the eealuatiott of per 
maneni incapacity are both numerous and difScult ibey 
are especully ao for couatnes which are just takiag up 
aocial iRvuraneo 

The Office decided ta undertake, in collaboration snih 
Its Committee of Experts for Social Insurance, a 
study «{ the chief ptoblecas uisoU^ itv the esalua 
tion of permanent ineipacity The wotk which 
the International Labour Office has just published 
sets forth the results of this study It consists 
essentially of ■ comparison, and a critical analysis, 
of the sntlbods widely used for tbe evaluation 
of lOcapacity >n workmen's compensation on tbe one 
hand, and in invalid ty msurante on tbe other It does 
not purport to be a handy guide to the evsluebon of 
incapacity, nor is it a sort of international schedule, 
the Value of which would necessarily be qucsUonable in 
view of tbe diversity of physical types, the different pos- 
sibiluies of rebabihtation, and tbe unequal duration of 
life, especially woraing life, in the vanous regions of 
the World. 

Tbe pubi raiion is of topical interesi as several of 
the Inuisn provincial governments are now senously con 
aideting the feasibiLiy of introducing social insurance 
schemes in this country The present publicaiton makes 
available to thn^e interested in ibe complex problems 
of soc al insurance a companson and a critical analysis 
of the methods used in the leading mdusUtal countrses 
for the evaloation of wtokmen's incapatiiy on the one 
hand, and invalidity insurance on the other 

HNAL RFPORT OF THE LEAGUF OF NATIONS 
■'11\ED COMMITTEE ON THE RELATION OF 
nutrition to IJEtLTlI. AGRICULTURE AND 
economic policy. League of Nations, Genera. 
India League of iialtons {Indian Bureau), Improre- 
ment Tnur DuilJing, Esplanade Road, Bornbaj I The 
Rook Company, Ltd, College Square, 4'4A, C^catfa 
dT" pages Price Tt 6d S2.00 Ser £. O A i* 
J9r, // A 10 


The Report is ihe result of two years' work by an 
iniemational committee of agrievltural, economic and 
health experts under the auspices of the League It 's 
concerned for tbs mam part with the economic aspects 
of outnlion policy and with its relations to agriculture 
To complete the picture, a chapter on the physioloneal 
side of the p'oblem from the latenm Report of the &m 
nutiee (The Problem of Nutniien 4 Vols, 1936) has 
been included neaified in the light of recent nntntion 
research 

The Report is divided into three parts Tbe first part, 
which has three chapters, gives a general survey ofthe 
problem and of the work already earned out The in 
trodnetory chapter traces tbe activities of the Mixed Com, 
mittee since us inception and of other intemational bodies 
working on ibe problem of numtiea The second 
chapter outlines the development of the science of Autri 
twn and ini^cetes the role played by nutrition in the 
sinking improment in public health and in the increase 
in population which occurred m the course of the past 
ceniury The third chipi« suintnanses the eonteats end 
conclusions of the Report and reproduces the recom 
mendations published by the (^mmiitee in its Interim 
Report 

"ITie second part of the Report is devoted exclusively 
10 Ibe bealtb aspect of nntntioa It contaus a clear 
account of ihe mam pr nciples of the “ new knowledge 
of nulnuon" as they nave been developed by recent re- 
search, a description of ihe nature and functions of ihe 
most important vitamins and minerals and of the diseases 
resulung from their deficiency, an analysis of the outn 
live qualiiies of various foods, and their classification as 
■‘energybeatiag" or ■* protective", the dietary require- 
ments of particular classs of persons, expectant and 
nursing mother*, infants children ol pre-school and school 
age adolescents, recruits and adults, and a summary of 
the dietary standards adopted by the Technical Commis- 
Sion of the Health Orgaoization of the League of Nations 
and of toe valuation placed by this (Commission on van 
ons tmpoitanC foodstuffs 

TTw third part of the Report contains a more detaded 
examination of the ecenomie and agncultural considera 
troos coanected with notntiSn policy It bepos by trac- 
ing the main changes which have occurred in food con 
sumption habits donng ihe last few decades and reaches 
tbe conclosnxi that average consumption in most cocujfnes 
of TC'e*lem civilization has on tbe whole b^en tending 
IB the direction of improved nutntjon Tbe second 
chapter discusses the proolem of the adaptation of agn 
culture to the desired changes In consamption. It Is 
demnoMrated that agncoltnre has sbesm considerable 
powers of adaptation in the past, in vsrtirular where 
no obstacles have prevented changes in demand from 
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expressing tliemselTes tlirough chtsges in pnee> It M 
argued that an eziensjon of the movemeot towards better 
nutrition should prove of benefit to nationd tgncultora) 
systems, calling both for an increased producUon oi pto- 
tective foods — fruit, tegetables and dairy prodaeta— and 
tor an increased output of various cereals for fodder 
Qiapter III is concerned with the relation of food 
prices to consumption and shows that the demand for 
most foodstuffs — particularly for the protective foods— la 
considerably sensitive to price changes “nie effects of 
price movements on the mutual substitution of vanons 
foodslnffs, the sigsificance of seasonal price movemems, 
and the differences in elasticity of demand in vamua 
income groups are also discussed The following chapter 
considers the main determinants of food prices on the 
supply side — lechniipie and costs of production eommer 
cial pol cy. marketing orginixations and distribution cosla. 
Partirular reference is dso made to the contribution of 
the co-operative movement in reducing retail food prices. 
The fifth and sixth chapters of Part 111 are devoted to 
the roles of income and of outnliontl education in in 
fluencing consumption habits The improvements in diet 
which accompany laereased income are demon’irated 
from the rrvulli of family budget studies in vsrioua 
eountriet. A comparison between the existing distnbu 
(ion of ineemei and the costs of miBiniim nutmionally 
adetyuaie diets shows that mtlnuintioa of impottant 
•ertioni el (he population and rariieularlr of families 
with many young children, even in such relatively prow 
perous eountr ea ai the (.Inited Siatea and the United 
kingdom, eia be direeiJr traced to the effects of poverty 
The Report conelodes with a collection of ^droee 
relating to tne preaeni state of nutrition in vartous pacta 
of the world deinoniiratiag that in spue of the conaider* 
able progrew that has taken place in recent decades, 
the problem ii still an urgent one 'The nalnutnuon 
whicn exists in all countries is it once a cbaLenge and 
•n opportunity i challenge to men • consciences and an 
epportuniiy to eradicate a tocitl evil by meibods which 
will increase economic prosperity" 

This book is an aulhonlal re and coraprehensive 
study of the broader aspects of the problem of nutrition 
problem of srorldwide Imporlioee It is tkely to 
form for yeara to come the basis of cEIotie by Co^o 
menti and ny private initiative to Improve tbe nnlrition 
of a very large part of the smrld’t population. Tbe bonk 
■s eminetiily one (or the general public as well as for 
the eiperli in the vjiota fields covered by tbo vlndy 
Its simple style and eontprchcnsive Ircslmenl of the 
subject make it esry to read 

S 


CREATE E SE.\ t Bf E D /farcAuuon snih an 
litirffjuelitm ty Canon C F Katm, London Coorft 
^Urn A Vntivt Ltd, MuSfUn Slrrrt, pp ltd Fnrf Jx. 
64' Silt i‘vn OV AV ins 


It IS a sign of the liinci tbit women is inereaunz 
numbers are coouag forward to dieeuM oes. This liulo 
volume by Mrs. llutchinvofi is an effort lo bannonUe 
the recent *cx moeemeut In tbe west snih Oirietianily 
Ahhough the book is not altogrthrr free from a tmge of 
myaiicifro and some amoool of viweaem ft is on tbo 
whole a crcilitililc prodoetion and will censmly be appro, 
ciiled ly religiously incLnrd persons. Tbe antW it 
inclined to belirre with the late l>r Rirerv that it is only 
•when mental icnsou arises in the control of Insthscia 
and emolionsi energy Is compressed thsl the best reouin 
ave attained in artistic and iutellectoal work ’To aoeh 
fine work the wimsiricd srs callel and in It ean find 
stiisfactioA.* ItnfoTtunstely for the author toch fine atsev 


1 the cold Lght 
C Boss 

ENCUSH RECORDS OF hfARATIIA HISTORY 
\<ff III The Allies' War wilh Tipu Sultan, 1790.93» 
edited hy Prof Aimi Bhiuhan Ray {Pp ilu+694 end 
one portrait Rs 7-t-O ) Vol II'. Maralha Niiiin 
Relations, 1792 9o edited by V G Digbe (Pp xxi+33t), 
raas portraits and on e map Rs 4 ) Government Book 
Depot Bombay 

We are glad to note that this exceptionally important 
senes of historical records has been enriched by two 
more volumes. Though edited by two younger scholars, 
tiiey well snaintain (he high level of excellence exemplified 
bv the preceding volumes of this series which came out 
of (he hands of veteran historians like Sir Jadunalh 
Saikar and Rai Bahadur Sardesai Each of these new 
volumes breaks new ground for the Indian student, at 
(heir subjects, itx., the third Mysore War and the cam* 
paien of kJurdi, had never before been illustrated vnib 
such a profusion of original despatches and other con* 
temporary records. Here our vigus general knowledge, 
has been replaced by luthentie Information in the fullest 
detail 

The Bombay OovemmeRt and the honorary editor* 
alike deserve our warmest gratitude for making these 
valuable reeords available to us. The low price in the 
case of such tdairsbly printed volumes deserves speeisi 
recogniuon, and may vrell be imitated by certain other 
previaiial Coveri'-newi especially that of the rsnjtbr 
whose record publiesitoni are priced absurdly high. 

The iotroduciions, including Sir Jadunsih's Foreword 
to the third volume imfold in clear outline tbe msis 
features of Ihe episodes treated, eepecistly iho diplomacy 
of wluch we hero get Ihe cleareat i..ude mew for tbo 
first tune Juslioc has been done to TIpu Sultan's 
nubiary genius snj alto to Comwallis’i wonderful power* 
of organixation tnd Kit unfailing patience and foresight. 
In fact IVof Riy's volume will heneeforih be an in- 
arparable companion to 'Kilki' Uytore, the standard 
authority on the subject. Tbe sludeni must have at his 
elbow a large alias of Snulhem Ind a, because in tbe 
ease ef a war ranging over nearly the whole of our 
peninsula, no singls mip ran serve his purpose 

Mr Dighe's volume will be a revelttion to hfartthi 
readers even, bresuse the much viunted khsrJi eampaign 
was hitherto known only in its genersl features, wh le (he 
mibraiy movemrnls snd the dipinmsiie chrs«-p1ty will 
all romo as new The excellent map illustrates the 
campsifn most helplutly 

»* should IVe to drsw attention to two very valusUo 
sections supplied to these volumes by Sir Jidiinstb 
Ssrkar, namely, ail the extant letters of tbe Nisam's French 
gaoirral Francois Rtymond (in vol 3) and Sir Charles 
Malrts most peneittting description and cnticiam of the 
kltratha army (or rsiher armies) that assrmblcii (nr the 
fichl at Kharda. Full deliiis are avalUlde in Vol IV, 
of the miliary orjSiniulinn of Raymond, “which msv 
Vc tonvpared with tbit of De Bolgne, given in Nol 1“ 

<vd ted by Sir Jidunath) The tnslcniTs are thus at 
last before ui for an arcurste eoinprrison of the training 
of InUiaa troops by Ihe Englsh and the Irench rsspec* 
bvely It it a subject of enthrslling iolcrest 

ItAsrcmaA Natti Ilstunyi 


HINfll rOLK'ONCS By A C titurtrl, I C S, 
IftaJt Xtandir, Aii^aboJ. Pp S3, Frice Re I 

Analole FtAnre his rightly as d th>( the woika that 
everybody sdreirrs are those that ru one examines, for 
we vece »e them as a precious Imrden which we pi**- 
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folk 




on to others vithout glancing at them. Of course, „ . n_ , . 

could not do so when I got Mr A. G Shirreff's link know if all the Eiglish people 
iook A loTer of Indian folk songs, I read it now and lowknd Scots dialect. Eren u 
-again. 

Almost all the 15 songs giren here repreait, 
less. Eastern Hindi hlr Shirreff owm these 


the wrld, the Chinese Sinking.” I do not 
n really follow the 

_ . . . . people may be able 

to follow It and enjoy it, what abont the vast majority 
... of international readers of books m English to whom the 
to lowland Scots dialect cannot but be all Greek^ Let i 


Pandit Ram Naresh Tnpathi a Hindi book, havita hope that in fnture Mr Shirreff ^ be saved from such 


Ii.aumudi, Part V, Gram Git We find Mr Shirreff 
reiellmg the story of Tnpathiji’s love for Hindi folk 
songs a single line of a song, which the village 
sang on the ladway platform bidding adieu P 
husbands who are leaving for Calcutta, was snfBcieit 
brmg a turning point, so to say, in his life with hts 
jimhTpIla he sits on the knife*edge boundary of a nce- 
field takmg down hurriedly the notes of the songs which 


dangerous attempt as it is in the present case Mother 
India as well as the wide world of internauonal btera 

.„_Bv .— •nre will be more grateful to him if he offers more 

adieu Xu ihett Hindi eon^ in good English prose, keeping in view the 
original local colour 

Devestra Sstyarthi 


AN ENGLISH VERSION OF THE ARTHASAN- 


.. _ ZJAarimr, 1932 

This is not an ambitious but a useful work by a young 

scholar, meant chiefly for college «ludent5 who want to 

C L b man, study «h»s well known treatise on the elements of 
town Lolhano Mimams a, The work has already fonnd several trans- 
lators both m English and German. The present trans- 


the womenfolk engaged m the work of weeding sang CRAHA OF LANGARSI BHASKARA By R V 
in chorus Mr Shirreff compares Tnpathiji standing *'* 

-outside the hut of a Chamai, with Jonathan Oldbuck 
recording a ballad of love and chivalry then ’ 

the villagers suspecting Txipathiji to be i 
A fugitive from the court of justice, or i 
bent on village intrigue 

Mr Shirreff is, perhaps, a poet himself He loves •*“'>“ •* impto»ement on the previous attempts 

nartauve songs of the viUagers He at once remembeis •>“« '• will evidenlly serve the purpose fw which it is 

the popular line of a Scottish song of Anme Laune, ui‘««f«L^ ^ inclusion of Sansfait te« w^d have 

"Shes baeVil like the peacock. Shea breistii like the facibtaled the reading of the English translation, 

- ’ ‘ - r. r, SK.De 

SOME ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING. 

...... _ J935 

This book compnses the materials contused i 


swan,” as soon as he bean the song of a U P village 
gul with her nose like a parrot’s beak and her fingers 

Lke the bunches of the banana. He hears the echo of __ ... 

“Edward, Edwud” in a tragic ballad of a brother’s By N S Snbba Rao Pubtuhed ii 
murder in some L P village The Hindi song of the 

“f* “’’I' ft” dd;.CTtd by ie ■Mkor.l tS M.Jiu 

jhicli ll« b.u< k«me ih. body ot ibo .Ian j „2 „d 1933 Th, pnno.pl.. of ooonoimo 


knight 


conditions i 


*?* scientist and the 


nay find fault with hir Shirreff “la the translations 
which follow,” he writes in the introduction, “ist aim 

has been to give as acenrate a rendering as posstble in ^ udo-i,™ wL.idvw, «, usm* » 

a fonn wkcni may remind Engli.h readMS of fott poetry believes that greater stabilisation will follow m v 
with wkch *ey axe very familiar But he has not economic Lfe, if India becomes an integral pan of 

always been Lteral and strictly faithful to the original pporld plr* — — 

-colour of the Songs. And one cannot be Mssibly so Tbe wv&, uunt.ci, uw«j» uui uiu*,uo 
while rendering the songs m verse, as Mr Sturreff has tig nature of planned economy 

done. I would omit the verse-scheme altogether where 1,^ visualised 
It IS to be adopted at the cast of the onginsLty and 

local colour of a particular song The idea of render i,v,w»yi 

ing the songs in verse with the object that they should XO PROSPERITY 
remind English readers of their own ballads is very 1935 
Is. 'cs ihA. vikit that, 

hir Shir.eff translates the refrain ol 


action of conffoUed economy and lattn fatre haa 

been traced Although the author does not encourage 
the adoption of planned economy by India alone, he 


IWDIAN ECONOAHC PROBLE5IS OR THE WAY 
. . By S LakihminarasuA, Bwd 


„ In this book the author deals with certain problems 

song, a flf? of Indian Economics and explains its methods on the 
as “under the greenwood tree” In song No 8 background of India's socio-economic life The conser 
he translates the Hindi woid“qi^1> (sail) 

'Such a Lcence should not be allowed for it kills away 
the spirit of the Indian folk song I do not know 
if the san ot an Indian woman looks really less lovely 
and beautiful than an English womji’s gown but 1 would 
like to keep it as it is even in the Fmglish irndenng 
In song No 2 the Hindi word 

into “Slool,” and agam the name of (he Dbak tree 
Tinder whi^h the sid doe is seen sighing for the deceased 
■deer, is reduced to only a green tree in the fair forest. 

Simple prose translations in good English, as we find m 
^ of Icrrier EJwin’s Gond folk-songs, 


valive manner of treatment of the various subjects and 
the uncalled for introduction of extraneous matters take 
good deal from the real u fulness of the book. 

N Santal 

, DID MADAMB BLAVATSKY FORGE THE 
MAHATMA LETTERS By C Jinarajodasa. Published 
transformed by Theosophical Publishing Pause, Adyar, Madras 

Tnis book refers to a controversy abont certain letters 
sighing for the deceased alleged to haie been written by Mahatmas or Adepts, 
- .t. »... r . minds of a superior order Lving in an invisible 

world Many of lue letters, in part or in srhole. have 
been reproduced in this book. They are alleged to have 
” persons 1 ' " ' 


much more jusuce to the onginal references to Lfe and been wriUen to -differeDl persons in different countries 
lo^ colour of a country to which the songs belong and at different times and m different hand writing. 

It was after adopting the lowland Scots dialect for They were ne^atebed to the addressees sometimes by 
some of these translations” says Mr Shirreff at one post, sometimes through messengers who appeared and*" 
,** that I found good authority for so doing in disappeared in the twinkling of an eye and somet 
•Legge a translations from what is the oldest collection of no one knows how Their contents always refer 
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THE MODERN REVIEW I OR FEBRUARY, 1938 


10 the Theosophical Movement or to the leaden and 
originatoia o( the movement 

A aection of the world ■ public naturally refnaed 
to believe that the letters were peRuine Madame 
Blavalsky was suspected of forgery The opiruoi, of a 
hand writing expert, who examined tome of ibeae letlera 
and declared them all to have been written by the aame 
hand was the rb eJ argument for such a theory The 
author of the present hook challenges this opinion and 
declares that the letters were not forged Ifia main argu 
ment rs that an examination of the acripla ahowa that 
they were not by the same hand lie has given facainulea 
of the scripts and inv tea his readers to examine them 
and agree with him Me does not doubl-Kior does ^ 
allow others to doubt — the petiihiliiY of such coratnirnio* 
tion and the existence of euch minds or persons as ibo 
Mahatmas. 

The Theosophieal Society has many good poinla in 
its favour but when it asks a science>intoxicated world 
to believe such mysterious things as letters wri ten on 
gross matenals fay the denixens of an invisble world and 
oqatlly ajsteitoas deapuch of such letters to persons 
living here on this earth perhaps at asks men to strain 
their will to believe a little coo much 

U C BHATtSCnAHJCE 

MEENAKSHI S MEMOIRS By Miia H Amstn 
Bm, BA LT puifiahsd fyy C A Natttan S. Co , 
Mairat Bne* R) 3 


MYSORE DA'*ARA EXHIBITION 1937 
Itasiibook and Guide Bangalore, 1937 

TTbs sumptuously illustrated volume is not merely a 
guide to the Dasara Exhibition of 1937, but also contains 
■ sufficiently detailed description of the industrial snd 
cultural activitiet of the State It will prove a helpful 
guide to intending visiters to Mysore 

A GUIDE TO SERINGAPATAM By Dr M H. 
Krukna, D Lut (.Lend,) Published for ike 

Gofwrninear of Myeore, Bangalore, 1937 Price Four 
AUtuia Pp 25, plates 8 and 2 maps 

This booklet forms the first of a series of guide 
booka for the use of travellers in Mysore It is well 
vnilcen and well illustrated 

A GUIDE TO THE SCULPTURES IN THE INDIAN 
MUSEUM PART I EARLY INDIAN SCHOOLS 
By N C Maiumdar Archaological Survey of India, 
Delhi. 1937 Price I 2 or 2i Pp 106 and 12 plates 
The book deals with the Maiicya and Sungs sculp- 
tures exhibited in portions of the Indian Museum The 
acolptures are described in a manner suitable for the 
general reader, while a fast of the inscriptions with trans- 
lations IS given St the end of the book The plates 
are very well pnnted and are of a representative 
characiet 

Nwmal Kumar Bose 


This ts a novel of Indian Christian life as lived in 
Madias and South India generally The home-bfe «( 
Indian converts to Christianity sad their hopes and 
aapirattone as a soeial or political entity are ddineated 
with perfect raalum and fidelity la the book under 
review the a ithoi takee the readers to the hearth and 
homa of the lodian Clinstian Comman ey and lays hare 
the real facts of their 1 ves their hopes and dteama. 
tbeir (lailiies and new ideav The autbor treats wtih 
sympathy the drawbacks of the lod an Christ an Com 
musity and states that under favourable circumstances 
and proper guidance they are alto showing aigns of 
nationiU Gonsciousoeu The author s style is siinple snd 
tppeehttf Ttie ptintint leaves nothiag fo be desired 
The get up of the book IS excelleuc 

SuKUMAn RAKiAif Das 

HINDUSTAN YEAR BOOK and WHOS WHO 
1938 By S C Sarkar Sixth Year of Issue M C 
Sarkar and Sons Lid, Calcutta. Pp 3$7 Rupee one 
only 

The latest issue of this year hook ma ntsica its past 
standard, and wiU be useful to itudenls and pubbcisla 
An important feature of this year book Is a lumoisry 
of the new constitution of India 

PBS 

WHY THE VILLAGE MOVEJfENT? By J C 
Kumarappa Hindustan Publishing Co , Ltd., As/oA- 
mundry, S India, J93fi Pp 91 Price Annas eight 

The book sets out the ecosomie ideas underlying 
the All India Village Industries Association Instead of 
offering bumamly mote material comforts through cen 
trslised production and of more leisure to be fiOed in 
anyhow fay cultural pureuits, the basic purpose of the 
Association is to distribute work more CTUifitbly, and 
make work itself a school for the unfoldment and proper 
fulfilment of the inoividuaL It thus proposes to rescue 
work from its Irksomeness ss under cenlrausataon, it 
•lands not only for deeentrilis/ n but clso far the 
replacement of the profit moUva by iba of servsee and 
human welfare 


THE MAHABRATA IN ENCUSH Part I (con- 
laming tbe first Ten Parras) By Ramanadasa JC 5. 
Seshagtn, B.A, 138, Brodies Rom, Afylspore, Madras, 
price annas ten 

Tbe writer baa sluIfuUy pieeed together the threads 
of the roam plot of lbs Mahshhsrtia as oeearug u iha 
first l«D Parvis 

Uamchandiu Rat 
SANSKRIT— ENGLISH 

SRI BHACAVAD CITA EDITED 'WITH A GLOSS * 
SlDOHiDATRI By Raj Voidya hvarama Ktdida* 
Sastrt, Condaia, hashtawar Pp 153 Price not men- 

Tbe editor claims that be has tensed the Gita ur 
the bgbl of a rare and ancient manuscript with various ■ 
readings incorporated therein 

The inlroduction supplies various information as to 
Gita us nature and its history, etc. for which many 
will be benefited to a great extent, though there are 
several points which rccjuire endence or justification As 
far instance, we can not take it as a settled fact from 
the mere statement of the learned editor, that Sankara 
charya Sounshed about 2,SCX) years ago His time we 
believe to be not before 686 A D f.e 1251 years before 
'tnis bay 'ff-cbe ' Vtfnarya ''safiicar an'a ’Ivimamij a**' m 
Beogaii } 

Tfaen tbe learned ed tor enters into the discussion 
as to the number uf the slokas of Cita. In this coo 
nectioa he says that ibe number should be 745 according 
to a statement by ^edavyBsa himself in bis Mihabbsrsts, 
•■stead of 700, which is current since the time of 
Smikarscbsiya whose commentary is the oldest one now 

Ifawevcr the present edition under review consists 
only of 719 slokss with d fferent readings based upon 13 
collected by him the oldest of which dates back 
up to 1392 A D and some printed editiona of the same . 
with commealanei of much later period 

The learned editor is also wriiing a commentary fa 
tbe same of ‘Qiatid agbania'* wh. h ha expects to h* 
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completed and pabli®lied soon with the 26 slokas st^ 
wanting He is confident that these 26 slokas mU be 
found in some of the MSS in libraries not yet explored 
and for which he inrites the co-operation of the Sanstet 
knowing Hindu public. He has already found out that 
in. Persian translation of Gita made in the tune of the 
Mahomedan Emperors in the sixteenth century A D., 
there were 745 ^okas in the onginal, and thus it is not 
an impossible task for him to discover a MS of tbe 
sacred book containing full 745 slokas. This is no donht 
a very laudable attempt on the part of the learned editor 
in thj^ days of research We earnestly hope that his 
attempt may be crowned with success But there is 
one thing to which we wi*h to draw the attention of 
the learned editor How can we expect the authenticity 
of such a KIS of 745 slokas which was not wniten 
before 2500 or 1300 years, t.e , tbe time of Saskaracbaiya 
How IS It, that Sankaracharya with a host of his follow 
ers, and tne other Acbaryas of other schools, with their 
d sciples and adherents, failed to notice this discrepancy 
of a book which is equally authoritative Lke the 
Upanishads. So it suggests in our mind that there 
must bare been a difference in the method of coontmg 
the slokas as it is ut the case of Durgasaptasate, or it 
may be said that nace many of our religious books 
were written down from memory after they were destroyed 
by the Buddhists, just after the reign of Bhaiya Raja of 
Dbara this di'crepeney has crept to However bow 
far this latter fact will enlain the difference lo the 
reading of the book in hISs of later date is a thing 
which requires a careful eon<ideratioa of all of ns The 
tables inpplied for the different readings are not qn te 
intellinble and leave room for improT«in->Dt The 
Englun rendering of the £lo«s Siddhidatn is most in 
teresting aspect of the book, the arguments therein in 
favour of eoirect readings require careful exammation 
However we nay expect that the leaned editor will soon 
complete his commentary ** Chandraghanta " and pubhth 
an edition of 743 slokas of the sacred book at an early 
date. llJUE:rcita.vats Cnost 

SANSKRIT 

SRUTI KALPALATA, m/A an wtnotatton by Snmad 
Wamcna Pandit Published by Ttkaram PundcdOe Sekhta, 
Book-sellers and Publishers Madhavbag^ Bombay Pp 268 
Pnee Rs 3/8/ 

This 13 a Sansk-it commentary on the Vedastuti, 
the 6tth Chapter of the lOlh Book of Snmadb^gavata 
Purasa, with a very valuable introducCion by Pand i Ram 
Chandra Mahadeva Athavle of the council of Mssora 
thareoL, Naopada, lhana Bombay, noth in Sanskrit and 
Engl sh 

Tbe commentary is very exbau<Uve and lUnnunating 
and IS written in a very Iucid.,and simple Sanskrit. It 
contains innumerable quotations from Upani'hads, and 
explains the mo<t knotty points of I%Q<iaoidiy with 
admirable accuracy The quotations from Upanishads 
prove that Bhagavaia Purana is nothing but a recapitiiJa 
tion of \edanta, i.e., the Upanishads, although leetuicalJy 
Bhagavat doctrine was refuted by \edavyasa m his 
Brshmasutras. The commentary was written by Pandit 
Wamsna of Maharastra, who ffounshed in the I7lh 
centuiy of tbe Saka era, and who was celebrated for his 
prolound scholastic learning and was pc«>es^ of 
onquesuonahle devotion with rare spmlual power 
This bnlliaul commentary of \edastati be found 

very mneh uwfal to lho«e who want lo make a 
enmparatiTe study of the book with the teachings of tbe 
Upanishads. The whole commentary is l^wd on the 
Advasta Vedanta system, but perfectly m consonance with 
the philosophy of devotion, Le^ the Bhakti cnJt We are 
23-9 


eure »hi« hook will attract the attention of a large 
section of inteU gent pubhc specially of the Pandits 
and savants in Sanskrit Philosophy The editing is also 
conunendable as also its prmtmg which is degaot. We 
trust this pohlicatiOD will he well received by the pnbhc. 

RajENPRaNaTH Cbosc 

HINDI 

HITLER MAHAN By Acharya Chandra-sekkar 
Sastn. Published by the Bharati Sakitya Handir, Delhi, 
Pp 382 Pnee Rs 3/ 

The scheme el reorganization in Germany, and in 
cidentally the part played by Hiller m bringing that 
abont are delineated m this bMk. The writer has drawn 
lus fflxtenals from such aulhoniative works as Hitler's 
My Straggle and General Goering a Germany Reborn, 
This IS a welcome addition to Hindi literature in the 
branch of contemporary history There are several 
lUastmtions 

BIMA-SANDES By Manibhei GoyxAji Desm 
Bombay Pp 70 Price 16/ 

Translated from the Gujarati edition The author 
has put together in a But^hell all the various topics con* 
oectM with the life insurance business 

KALA By haka Kalelkar Translated by Hnshikes 
Sarma. The Bharatiya SJiitya Panshed. Delhu Pp 106 
Price /«/ 1937 

This as a diisertation on Art and its place in the 
philosophy of Lfe Both Indian and Western theories of 
An ere di<cussed here Tbe Appendix treats of the 
theones about the rasas Tbe author deplores the ugli 
ness of life in modem times because it is divorced from 
An Raues Base 

BENGALI 

BANGIYA MAHAKOSII oa ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BENCALENSIS Edited by Prelesser AmuJya Charan 
V tdycbhushan, with many (earned and competent 

assisiaat editors Published by Syt Satish Chandra Seal, 
A/-#., BJ^ Secretarf Indian Researek Institute, 170, 
Afnnicktofo Street, Calcutta Price per number eight 
annas 

We have noticed this ezeeUent encyclopedia pren 
oosly several times. The anide on Ajanta covers pages 
653464 of No 18 and pages 663692 of No 19 For an 
encyclopedia aitide it is fairly exhaustive and is profusely 
lUostratcd It is written by Mr Ajit Ghosh, who .s 
known to possess adequate information on the subject 
We notice two omiss ons in the bibhograpby The editor 
of Prabait wrote an illustrated article on ihe Ajanta 
cave paintings 37 years ago in the very first number of 
Prabast. Perhaps Mr Ghosh does not know this Sister 
Nnedita wrote more than one article on Ajanta in The 
ifodem RcncK* Mr Ghosh does not mention these 
also In tbe article on Akshay Knmsr Maitra also m 
this eocyclop^ a bis contributions to Praban and The 
itodem Renew were not mentioned 

BANGIYA ShBDhkOSn By Pandit Uancharan 
Bandyopadhyaya of Santtnikeian Pnee per number, 
pabt^ed inantUy, eight annas 

Dus lexicon, which will be the biggest Bengali 
dictionary when complete, has been renewed and praised 
in Prabast by Dr Sunitl Kumar Chatlerji and by the 
editor several times. It has been renewed in The ifodem 
Renew also favourably ere this. As the work of one 
man it is a rematkable achievement. It is noteworthy 
not merely on that account It is scholarly, comprehen 
arse and itcuiate. Forty cine nacibeTS have been put^ 
Lsbed up to dale, tbe last word in the 49th number 
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being “ Devedstta All uniTeraily, college, bigh tebool 
and tovra public libraries should include this mcntonotia 
work in iheir collections Nearly ball the work has been 
published Tbe entire manuscript was complete long ago 
and IS be ng lerised and re written part by part 

PRANTIK. OB BORDERLAND POEMS By 
Rabindranath Tagore Visva bliaroti Dookthop, 2t0, Cbm 
italhs Street, Cdcutta Price eight annas 

Except a few all the poems in this little bo«A were 
written by the poet after ms recent serious illness, Tbe 
last two were written on ihe 23th December 1937 Tbe 
last but one denounces predatory impenalism, such as 
IS m evidence in the 5ino-iapasese IPar, in words of 
prophetic indignation 

VISVA PARICHAYA on AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE UNIVERSE By /talnmiranalh Tagore Second 
Edition fisva b^iarsti Bookshop, 210 ComwaHu Street 
Calcutta. Price one rupee 

TVe noticed this book, meant for boys and girls when 
■c was first published Tbat a second edition of a 
eeient fic work should be required in lets tban four 
months, is something new in Bengal The exceUeoce of 
the book perhaps supplies tbs explanation, and perhaps 
also the fact that it has been written by a great poet 
In tbe present edition the author has aubteeted it lo 
thorough revision fbeugh written for juvenile readers, 
old readers lik« us learn from it many things which we 
did not know before D 


SRI NIMBARKACHARYA 0 TANHAR DKARMA 
MAT By Pufin Bikan Bhaiiacharya hi A To be had 
ef the aitthor Village Mahasahasra, P 0 Ratnagtt 
Distntt SylK t Assam Pp U9 Pnee Rs 1/8/ 

Thu IS a 1 tUe unpretentious work on Nimbarka the 
famous Vaithnava teacher and his doctnoes uid 
tacideacallr it diaeusaca a number of oaiters eonoecied 
with Varthnavitm and the various Vtishnava eeeis and 
schools It IS a vrell written book altbough vnth an 
OTthodoa viewpoint, llistow and chronology are not 
Its strong points as a number of nuttaket of omssion 
and commission would show nor is the author e attitude 
that of the scientific student of history Nevertheless, 
the average reader will find the book as useful 
introduction to the subject and w 11 obtain from it a 
clear expose of the philosophy of the sect 

Svrtni Kuiaui Cbatthui 


TELUCU 

MAHABHARATA KAURAVARANGAhl By Umarr 
Alisha, M L A {Central), President. Vignana ftdjra 
Peelam. Pithapur Pp 115 Brice Be 1/ 

A drama lu seven acts The lubjecl of tbo work 
needs no introducuon Throughout the pages of the work, 
Mr Alisha influences the reader and enlists bia tympalby 
for Duryodban Tbe treatment of the subject at the bends 
of this well known Telngu Poet is commendable 

R S Bbajupwaj 


GUJARATI 

VASUNDHARA NAN VAIIAIAN DAVLAN By 

Ihavtrchand Meghimi. Printed at the Sutadhen Ant- 
ing Press, Ronptir Cloth bound Pp 2S6 Pnee 
Re 2.8/1 (2937) 

This story a realistic one is a vivid represeslsuon 
of the life led by a censm clus of society la Kaibiawad, 
car tbo class betwern the middle and the lowei one 
■^e laloo woman Tejudi, the boy with a lip CM— < 
helping band to tbe wandering Madail — the man who 
goes about with a monkey, and a bear and ^«e* 


street entertainments, sad the blind, motbeiless child of 
fnni', form a trlaiiy round which the story revolves In 
boiaely language studded with words and eipreuiona 
of Ksihiawads dialect— in the nature of a handicap to 
a reader of Gujarat Mr Meghani has auecessfully at 
templed to breathe life into them, and we feel as if we 
were eye wifoesses of (he joy and the sorrow being felt 
by them as incident after incident is narrited by the 

BUDDHA CHARIT By Dhamumand Kosambu 
Printed at the Ulkrtghia Printing Press Ahmedabad 
Thick Cover Board Pp 360 Pnee Re Id (1937) 

fVhen Achatyi Dharmanand Kosamhi wnles any 
thing on the life and times of Gautama Buddha, it is a 
gnarantee of the fact that the reader gets everytMng that 
is genuine end baaed on suthonly This isterestisg 
Toliune u the best bfe of Buddha till now to be had 
in Gujarati Its charactenstie feature is that it tells 
the truth even at the risk of offending rebgioua feelings 
and pet theories of people, for instance the author ahows 
conclasively that Buddha did not inculcate Ahimsa, non 
kilhog of ealile for food in the seuse understood at 
present TThat he preached was a prohibition of the 
tacrifice of eiltle, robbed from poor people by the rich 
nun who performed n sacrifice (yn/nn) He also ahows 
that in those times Jain Shrammas partook of flesh food, 
and that tbe tevolt against it came later The story la 
told in • very engaging way aad an esceUent index at 
tbo end considerably helps the reader 

SHERATHA NI ARTIIIK TAPAS By Vnhaldat 
U Kefhan vtd Jhaioerbhai P Patel Bnntsd at the 
Aditya Printing Press Ahmedabad Pp 43 Paper Cover 
Price annas four H9S7) 

A typical small village in North Gujarat wu 
aelectcd for Economie Survey of ita industries and tha 
Bode of hte of its isbabiiaots. 77» result is a valuable 
pamphlet which notices the difficulties of the workers 
in ihu liae, even in those days, due to the nuscmsc, 
ID consequence of tbe ignorance and illiteracy of tbe 
viUager* It is a very useful record of facts and 
iQleresling from leveial points of view 


It IS a handsome epecia] number of a Gujarati 
monthly 5tn6odh, which has rendered during its long 
career of 82 years yeomen a services to the esuse of 
womanhood The special feature that attracts our notice 
in this publication m that its contributors are all ladies 
and that it has bees edited also by a lady 

Tbe subjects discussed cover a wide range, tocial 
pelitiesl and 1 tertry, and the contributors are some of 
the most eminent social and political workers of India, 
amongst them being women of renown like Mrs. Uma 
Nehra, Hon Mn Vijsyaliksbmi Pandit, Mrs Rameshwari 
Nehm Or Mn Muthulakshmi Reddy Mrs Oharamslula 
La) Car at Law Mrs Kamaladevi Chaliopadbyaya, 
Mn Ilansa Mehta Mrs Lilawatti Monshi and others. 
Tbeir ihoughlfuJ an cies all invite attention and are 
vrocth a perusal Mrs Mtni Desai in an illuminating 
nrlicle discussea the relationship of Russian Women with 
Pamfly and dispels the false notion that the new order 
of things tn that land without unemployment bis 
shattered the family life and I as ntde its women 
ttserable The number contains some entertaining short 
stones loo, amongst which "Poor Empress," 
• Praysdichitta,** “Psrsjays" and “Madsgintha" deserve 
special mention. 


R K. 



THE JUBILEE SESSION OF THE INDIAN 
SQENCE CONGRESS 


Antheopology SeCTIO’^ 

The proceedings of the Anthropology eecbon 
began in the Ashutosh Building on January 4, 
under the presidency of Dr B S Guha The 
session was unique as besides the leading anthro- 
pologists of this country, a large number of 
distingui«hed members of the foreign delegation, 
such as Profs H J Fleure,FRS,R A Fisher, 
F R S , R Rugglea Gates, F R S , H Peake 
(&-Pre«ident of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Great Britain) , F W Thomas 
Frhr von Eickstedt and H Holosworth, was 
present Dr Mrs E W Macfarlane, Research 
Associate of the University of Michigan and 
Drs M B Emenau and D G Mandelbaum of 
the Yale University, who are carrying on anthro- 
pological investigations m this country also took 
part in the meeting Besides the reading of 
papers, there were three sectional discu'sions on 
“ Blood Grouping and Racial Clas«ification,” 
“The Importance of Anthropological Studies 
/or India ’ and “ A Programme of ArchsoJogical 
Exca^ ations for India ’ 

The papers read, dealt with both the gene- 
ral que«tion3 of the scope and functions of 
anthropology, methods of racial analysis, blood 
group di«tnDUtions and particular items of 
interest 

Discu®«ing the que«tion of the proper scope 
of anthropolog> from the cultural standpoint, 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roj of lUnchi 
pleaded for the study of the higher and spiritual 
side of Man and deplored in this connection the 
action of the National Institute o! Sciences o! 
India for including Anthropology under zoology, 
for the science of Man was concerned not only 
mith his zoological hi«tor>, but should al'o study 
the outward manifestations of the Eternal 
Spirit which resides m man and lifts him 8bo\c 
other animals Frhr ion Eickstedt on the 
other hand, eon«idcred that as a «acntific 
di«ciplmc Anthropologj, could onlj deal with the 
biolopcal stud\ of Anthropos him'clf, and the 
modem idea of a holistic anthropology was the 
onl\ logical and scientific conception of the 
subject Prof R A Fi«her, Gallon Profc«sor 
of Lugcnica of the London Umaersitj, in ft aery 
sugge tne paper on the functions of Ph>®ical 
Anlhropologj remarked that racial differences 
between two somatic tj'pes were due to «elcctivc 


modifications in which a number of genetic and 
environmental factors operated and slowly 
affected the e^otutlonary procea«es The be^ 
means of studjung the«e differences would be in 
living persons rather than in skeletal remains, 
specially the homozygotic twins Prof H J 
Fleure went more searchmglj into the question 
and said that almost every population received 
contribution from several in-dnfts which did 
not completely blend The persistence of these 
diverse tsqies aide by side in a population is to 
be explained on Mendelian lines and the safest 
meth^ m racial analysis is to stud) these 
bundling of physical characters in individuals 
and to see what are the more general bundlings 
in particular populations 

Among many interesting papers read on 
particular subjects that de«erve special mention, 
are Dr Mandelbaum's " Investigations on Poly- 
andry in Kota Society", Dr M B Emenau's 
“ Aiialy«is of Kin«hip and Mamage Among the 
Coorgis ”, Mr K P Chattopadhya’s paper on 
"Indian Oil Pre'«es”, Prof N N Sen Gupta's 
"Interpretation of Dancing as a Method ol 
Inducing Ecstasy and Fren^”, and ^ P 0 
Biswas’ “Studies on the Heredity of Palmar 
Pattern ” 

Keen interest was taken in the three discus- 
sions, the first of which on blood groupings and 
racial classification was opened by Dr Mrs 
Macfarlane Dealing with her own researches 
and as well as tho'e of Mr S Sarkar of the 
Bose Institute, among the lower section of the 
Bengali population, she showed the preponder- 
ance of B over A as an es ential Indian condi- 
tion to which Hirzfeld was the fir«t to draw 
attention In collecting the data the technique 
must fir«t of all be well mastered and each caste 
and tnbe be separately tested Future investi- 
gations carried on in this waj mflj be expected 
to throw bght on the origin of the mutation to 
B 

Prof R Rugglcs Gates remarked that blood 
groups were dc^te units and as their method 
of inhentance was known, thej have an 
advantage over other physical characters m 
racial classification which should be interpreted 
m terms of isolation, migration and racial 
cros mgs It IS important that future blood 
group tests be combined with anthropometric 
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Btudies, and in this connection attention wa-* 
drawn to the close correspondence of the blood 
group tests carried on by Dr Macfarlane wiUi 
the Anthropometric studies of Dr B B Guha 
The discussion on the importance of Anthro 
pological studies for India was opened by 
Rai Sarat Chandra Roy Bahadur and Prof H J 
Fleure H Peake, Frhr von Eickstedt and 
Mr K P Chattopadhaya took part in it As 
a result of the discussions a resolution was 
moved by Prof H J Fleure 

“that in view of the urgent neceisity of Anthropological 
studiea in India it is eetenlial that the Universiuea ahonld 
make adequate proviaions far the teaching of and re* 
aearch in that eubject That in order to promMe auch 
work the Central Government he requested to give an 
independent elatua to Anthropology aa a departmenl of 
research’ 

The resolution was supported by Prof Frhr 
von Eickstedt and earned unanimously 

The discussion on a programme of archico- 
logical excavations m India was opened by 
Rao Bahadur K N Dikshit Director General 
of Archtcology Mr N G Majumdar, Profs 
H J Fleure and Peake participated in the 
di8cu«aion Prof F W Thomas suggested that 
for the proper reiearch in Arcbawlogy it i* neteetary 
to have a Central Inititute of Atchealogy and Anthropology 
in India on the 1 ne of iuch institutions of Europe and 
America as problems of prehistoric ArcheoIoCT *ad 
Anthropology are largely interdependent and oornmoo 
and should be studied together 

The Presidential Address of Dr B S Guh'v 
was on ‘ The Racial Composition of the 
Hmduku«h Tribes, among whom he earned on 
Antliropological investigations as a member of 
the Scientific Expedition sent by the Govern 
ment of India in 1929 

Tue Racial Comfosition or the 
lIiitDOKUsi: Tribes 

(Presidcntiof Aidrtss of Dr B S Guha) 

“The region south of the Ilmdukush and 
Karakorum mountains occupied a strategic 
position in the racial geography of India, for in 
these difficult high mountainous valleys were 
still sheltered some of the remnants of the 
northern steppe folks who invaded India in the 
second millennium B C 

Linguistically the tribes living m this area 
could be classified under two heads, namely, 
Dardic and Burushaski, with Kaffin occupying 
an intermediate position between Iranian and 
Indian Buru«ha'iki was unrelated to any 
known language, but Morgenstieme’s investiga- 
tions had shown the essentially Indian character 
of the Dardic and even the Kaffin languages 
'Hie earliest investigations on the somatic 
^characters of these interesting tribes were those 


of Ujfalvy, followed by Stem, Dainelh and the 
author himself, who, as a member of the 
scientific expedition sent by the Government of 
India visited Knffinstan and Chitral in 1929 

From a careful consideration of ph>8ical 
characters, it appeared that the basic racial type 
m the entire region was a short, dark dolichoce- 
phalic strain with prominent long nose, often 
aquiline, which might be regarded as a variant 
of Eugen Fischer’s Oriental race and the most 
cliaractcnstic type of the region 

Besides this principal type they had the 
southern extension of a broad-headed race 
closely allied to what was known as the Dinanc 
Race of Eastern Europe In its strongest 
form it was found among the Khoa of the 
Chitral valley and the Burushos of Hunza Nagir, 
though it occurred throughout the Dardic tribes 
m varying degrees 

The colour in this race was prevailingly 
of a rosy white tint but the eyes were more 
often liazel and green, and the coloiu’ of the 
hair was brown 

The third mam racial strain was a tall 
dolichocephalic type with long end straight nose 
It formed a very important layer among the 
Kaffir and the upper stratum of the Burusbo 
and the Dadnc tribes The distribution of the 
cephalic index m this type followed the same 
trend as found by Anens Kappers in the races 
of the Aral-Ca«pian regions and verj similar 
to that which formed the dominant element m 
(he North European population, with whom it- 
chief distinction lay m the integumentaiy 
colours 

Rhercas in Sweden the blond tjpe re 
preoented 49 per cent of the population, among 
the Kaffirs it did not exceed 15 per cent 
BloDdnc<3, as was well known was due to a 
deficiency mutation which suppressed the 
appearance of pigment It is certain that this 
deficiency mutation had occurred in this and at 
leavt m another, namely, the East-Baltic race 
at some time or other It was probable that 
the mutations for skin, eye and hair colours had 
taken place separately In the Baltic tribes the 
lugh rate of the deficiency mutation might 
probably account for the larger percentage of 
the blond as compared to the Ilindukuvh tribes 
among whom the activators were perhaps 
dommant over suppression causing the general 
persistence of the more pigmented people 

Lastly an intruding Mongoloid element 
must also be recognized which appeared to be 
responsible for the jellowish tint in the skin 
colour and broad flat no«e found among many 
individuals 

The proportions of these strains varied m 
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different parts The Dinanc and the proto 
Nordic elements ^ere stronger m the western 
^allc5s whereas the basic Oriental and the 
Nlongoloid elements ^ere more conspicuous m 
the ea tern a alleys of the Upper Indus ' 

The se 'ion concluded with a formal re olu 
tion moaed by Prof H J Fleurc F R S on 
LehaU of the Bnti'h A'«ociation thanking 
Dr B S Guha for the great work done bj him 
in Indian An^hropologj and for the lerv 
£ucce®'ful meeting of the Section 

Gbolooi? Section 

The Geologj Section proceedings began 
under the pre'idencj of Profe«or D N W adia 
Tilth a di'cu «ion of some of the re uUs obtained 
»bj the geologists of the Burmah Oil Company 
nn instance of the waj in which important 
scientiftc information may be obtained m th“ 
course of researches directed towards an 
<conomic end Other papers followed coTcnng 
fllmo't everj branch of ccolo© but perhaps 
the roo«t interesting to the li) man were tho«e of 
*c\eral members of the Geological SurTc> of 
India which dealt with the structure and building 
of the Himalaj as and showed how \ ery youthful 
IS this greatest of mountain ranges D N 
^\tdla SS D \\e*t and H M Lahm brought 
forward evidence of the gradual creep of the 
older rocks of the mountain range over the 
newer rocks of the sub Himala} an tone and 
showed that the southward march of the 
mountains still continues k L Coul'on told 
the section of the evidence for the h«t ice age 
in the Punjab and Kashmir 

Dr Kri'hnan s account of the geological 
structure of Peninsular India called forth mo t 
intcrc'tmg comments from the over-eas geologists 
and led to an emphasis on the compnratuc 
in*tabiht> of even the apparcntlv most stable 
parts of the Pcniii'ula 

B L Rao and L R Rao from Mvsorc 
contributed papers on the ancient crT«taUinc 
complex of the Dcccan and C Alahadcvan gave 
an interc'ting account of the «alt concentrates 
in the Archaean terrain of Iljdcrabad Prof 
Frederick Moms of Cambridge Ala** spoke on 
tl e Gobi Di ert aided bv a magnificent collcc 
lion of coloured lantern slides Perhaps the 
nio«t flrre«ting photograph was the one showing 
a clutch of Dino'auf egj^s laid in the sands of 
a hundred million vears ago buried bv the 
wand borne detritus and uncovered bv the pick 
of the gcologirt 

The Geolocy Section I a« taken part m 
several joint di'cus'ions with Botany, Agn- 


culture and Phj'ics Di'cus'ion dealing with 
questions of the interpretation of faults in the 
Himalaj an region and m this the evidence from 
the recent re carches of the Geological Survej 
of India was di«cu«sed with the overseas 
geologi'ts now vi'itmg India 

Throughout the meetings the geologi'ts of 
India had been fortunate in receiving the most 
valuable sugge lion's and a^istance from the 
visitors particular!} from Profs Bo'well and 
Gordon of London Prof Feam=ides of Sheffield 
Prof Read of Liv erpool Prof Moms and 
Dr du Toil of Johannesburg and from Sir Lewis 
Fermor the former Director of the Geological 
Survc} of India whom the «ection were glad to 
welcome back to the Science Congrc's and to 
Calcutta 

The Presidential Addre'S b} D N Madia 
dealt with the Structure of the Himala} a and 
of the North Indian Foreland ’ Geological 
work earned out during the la«t few }ears has 
thrown much light on the structure of Northern 
India a region of extraordinary geotcctomc 
inlcrc«t as much on account of the magnitude 
and intensity of the crustal deformations 
involving the upwarp of the IIiroala}aQ chain 
and the formation at its foot of the deep parallel 
Indo Gangctic deprec'ions as on account of the 
extreme }outh of these world transforming 
event* The repon of Northern India resolves 
it'clf 'tructurallj into two broad belts the 
folded chain of the llimala}as and the edge of 
the Indian pemn'ular mainland that has acted 
as the rc'istant block and in the proce«s sagged 
under the strain of the folding of the northem 
ranges The 'tructure of this foreland is reveal 
ed in four principal units (1) The Rajputana 
plateau (2) The Potwar trough (3) Tlie 
Gangctic trough 1200 miles long and 200 miles 
wade rao'llj filled up b} late Pleistocene 
alluviation (4) Tlic A««am plateau 

In Kashmir the Himalajan system of earth 
folds undergoes a deep Joop-like bend round a 
pivotal point — a narrow promontorj of the 
Punjab foreland hidden under the late Tertiarj 
depo'it* Four overtliru'ts have been noted in 
the Simla mountain* representing flat re 
cumbent folds In the Garhwal area recent 
mapping has proved two superpo cd sheet-folds 
coinpo«ed of the older rock formations over 
ndine the newer rocks of the Outer 1Iimala}a8 

Lvidcncc of the extreme vouth of Hima 
lav an orogenv has multiplied m recent >car3 
investigation* m the Plcirtoccnc glacial and 
fiuvialjlc depo its of the Kashmir vallcv «uggc<t 
that between 5000-8000 ft of uplift has takeu 
place since the end of the Pliocene V part of 
the addrc's deals with the recent!} di'covcred 
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gravity anomalies, both positive and negative, 
in the Himalayan region, which cannot be 
explained on the hypothesis of isostj^ On th*' 
whole compen«ation is m excess in the Central 
Himalayan ranges, while the outer Himalaya is 
an area of overload and under compensation 

The arcuate form of the Himalayas, present- 
ing to the south three prominent festoons, is 
best explained as the result of three crustal pegs 
arresting the free movement of the plastic folds 
pres«mg against the Indian horst under pressures 
from the north The Great Himalayan range, 
built mostly of granite or pre Cambrian sedi- 
ments from the Brahmaputra gorge to Nanga 
Parbat on the Indus, thus denotes the Himalayan 
protaxis the axis of original upwarp of the 
Tethyan geosyncline At both its ends it has 
undergone sharp southward deBeetions to 
accommodate it«elt to the shape of the foreland. 

ZoonoQv Section 

The Zoology Section was presided over by 
Professor G Matthai, BcD (Cantab), of 
Lahore, who in his Presidential Address 
delivered on the 7th January 193S, dealt wiUi 
" Zoology and its Advancement in India ’’ The 
greater part of the address was devoted to coral 
formation and oceanography, subjects in which 
Dr Matthai has been himself mtcrc«ted for a 
number of years, but in the latter part of the 
addre«3 attention was directed to the various 
centres of Zoological research in India and the 
work accomplished at each centre 

The Sectional Meetings were well attended 
and practically all the leading Indian Zoologists 
from all over the country were present From 
among the foreign delegates who attended the 
Sectional Meetings were Profe««or L F dc 
Besufort of Amsterdam (Holland), Mrs de 
Beaufort, Lt Col R B Sejunour Sewell, 
FRS, the late Director, Zoolopcal Surrey of 
India and the leader of the John Murray Expedi- 
tion Cambridge, Profc«sor W M Tattcr«nl of 
Car/iiih WaJft'O, , 'C''War.<uiJ., Voif/ieanr. 

F A E Crew of Edinburgh (Scotland), 
Profe«'or G D Hale Carpenter of Oxford, 
Professor P A Buxton of London, and others 
Students and young workers were al«o present 
in appreciable numbers and prc'umably derived 
con«iderablo benefit from the papers that were 
read and the di«cu««iotis that were held on some 
rerj important subjects 

Of the fifty two papers pul down for reading 
there was sufficient time only for a few of them 
to be properly presented to the meeting while 
^ the re«t, irrespective of their merit had to be 
guillotined Though a great majonCy of the 


papers were of the usual type containing descrip- 
tions of new species or detailed account of some 
morphological features of an animal, there were 
a few exceptions that lent themselves to be 
discussed, but for want of time the discussions 
bad to be greatly restricted, which, m a great 
measure, vitiated the very object of such 
meetings Special mention may here be made 
of the cinematograph picture of the Mud- 
Skippers shown by Professor B K Das of 
Hyderabad-Deccan, m which the well-known 
mode of fife of these air-breathmg fishes was 
faithfully depicted and the whole film was very 
instructive for the students and foreign delegates 
Dr S L Horn’s thought-provoking paper 
regarding tlie probable mode of origin of aerial 
vision in fishes raised a storm of questions, but 
unfortunately no di'cussion could be held for 
lack of time Special time had to be found to- 
discuss Professor L F do Beaufort’s views on- 
the geographical distribution of the fresh water 
fishes of South eastern Asia, which proved to 
be most iDstnietne though the other foreigir 
delegates took part in discussions, they did not 
present any paper to the Section 

Much greater importance was rightly 
attached to the discussions either hold in the 
section itself or jointly with other sections On 
the very first day, when the section met for the 
reading of papers, two hours were devoted to a 
consideration of “ Ajiiraal Ecology in Relation to 
India ", but the programme was so packed that ^ 
the articles accepted for reading could only be 
dealt with and the di«cu8«ion, which proved more 
fruitful, had to bo deferred to the next day It 
was fully rcnh«ed by every one present that the 
study of animal ecology is of the greatest 
importance, both for pure and applied Zoology 
Tlic most significant feature of the discussion 
was the coinphmCDts paid bj all the foreign 
delegates to the work hitherto done in India on 
animal ecology Another discus'ion to which 
the section dexoted a couple of hours was on 
‘ The Place of S>®tcmatics and Morphology m 
•Jift-SJnrij} inimal." and. 'lavi, nigu/x 

the great value of the study of (he Jiving 
animals was brought to the forefront A xerw 
fruitful afternoon was spent when this section 
jointly with the sections of Medical nesearch. 
Veterinary Research, Entomology and Agri- 
culture discussed the Relation of Zoology to 
Sledicine, Vctcrinars* Science and Agriculture ’’ 
Speaker after speaker strc'scd the great need- 
of strengthening Zoological research in India, so 
as to check effectively the spread of onimsl- 
bome diseases and to incrca«e the proticn 
supph of the ma<«os by increasing animal food, 
such ns fish, poultry, etc Sections of Zootogy 
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•and Entomology had a discu sion on The 
Position of Entomology m the Indian Unner 
cities Although there seemed to be a 
concensus of opinion regarding the desirabihtj 
of including Entomology and such other subjects 
of allied biology m the curricula there wa 
practically no support for the propo'ibon that 
a special department of Entomology with 
separate staff should be started by the Indian 
Umversities Zoologists also took part in 

discussions on the other subjects such as 
Genetics and River Phjsic® 

Among matters of general interest di«cus«ed 
by the Section mention may be made of the 
de% elopment of fisherj in India and the 
advisability of continuing Entomology as a 
separate section The present deplorable condi 
tion of Indian fishery was keenly felt by all 
members of the Section and Prof W M 
Tattersal s resolution requesting the Science 
Congress As ociation to approach the Govern 
meat of India for the establishment of a Central 
Bureau of Fi'hcrj Research was earned unani 
inou®lj Further a Committee of Indian Foreign 
delegates was formed to draw up concrete 
proposals for the consideration of the Govern 
ment of India As regards the second subject 
it was felt that as a first step towards separa 
tion m the future meetings of the Congress the 
Zoology Section should give a day or two for 
the consideration of Entomologj papers but 
tl at the time had not 5 et come to separate 
Entomology which after all was a branch of 
Zoology 

‘’ome of the delegates paid a vi«it to an 
estuarine area near Uttarbhag on the Piali 
Nadi while «orae others saw the well kept 
avnancs of Dr Satya Chum Law 

The Sectional Committee unanimously 
nominated Professor C R Narayan Rao of 
Bangalore as the President of the Zoology 
Section for 1939 and Profe««or S G M 
Ramanujam of AIndras as the Recorder of the 
Section 

The general impression which the meetings 
have left on one’s mind is the utter futihty 
doing too much within a «hort time The 
programme of meetings and di«cu®sion« coupled 
with the afternoon parties and the night enter 
tninments provided bv the Local Reception 
Committee hardly left anv time for pnvatc 
discussions bv persons interested in the same 
type of investigation® and from this point of 
vaew this mammoth gathenng of Indian Zoolo 
gists should be regarded as a eoronlcte failure 
It i« hoped that the Ic'son learnt this vear will 
bear fruit® in the future vears when efforts 
should be directed to make the fullest u^e of 


such meetings from a broadly scientific point of 
view 

Sccnov OF Psychology 
The Section of Psychology which met under 
the presidency of Dr G Bose head of the 
department of Psychology of the Calcutta 
University was a great success Besides a 
large body of psychologists from every part of 
In^a several eminent psychologists from abroad 
attended the section and read papers before it 
The well known author of the Factor Theory 
Prof C Spearman of London in his illummatmg 
paper on the Examination of Intelligence 
discussed the importance of the General 
Factor {G Factor) which enters according to 
him into all abilities and is the pnncipal and 
most stable constituent of what is conceived as 
intelligence Prof Spearman analy «ed the 
personality into several factors and observed 
that though the h®t did not exhaust the whole 
personality the factors mentioned by him would 
go a long way toward making up our conception 
of intelligence He further remarked that the 
intelbgcnce of different races might be compared 
by subjecting these factors to measurement and 
defended the reliability and validity of such 
procedure Dr C S Myers Pnncipal of the 
National Institute of Indu'tnal Psychology m 
England read a v ery interesting paper on 
A^ective Infiuencee m Mental Fatigue m which 
be showed that the observed effects of prolonged 
mental activity are not so much due to fatigue 
as to the protective actions of affective mental 
processes Prolonged attention on any mental 
work replaces the feeling of interest by boredom 
and weanness which exerci'e an inhibitory 
function on attention This on the one hand 
protects against true fatigue and on the other 
band lower conscious resistance to v anous 
conflicting complex thereby arousing feeling 
of irritation and anxiety and leading to dis 
ordcrlv mental and physical behaviour Prof 
C G Jung who had travelled all the way from 
Zunch unfortunately became ill on his arrival 
in Calcutta and could not attend the sectional 
meeting till the la«t day of the Congress On 
that day he delivered an illustrated lecture on 
the Concept of Collective Unconsaous before the 
section of psvchology Tie learned professor 
in course of his lecture defined his concept of 
the collective uncon'cious discu«®ed what such 
a concept meant for psychology and explained 
his method of proof bv examples and illu=trn 
tions He «aid that the collective unconscious 
was a part of the psyche which could be di tin 
gni«hed from a personal eubeenscjous by the 
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fact that it did not owe its existence to personal 
experience and consequently was not a personal 
acquisition The contents of this unconscious 
owe its existence according to Prof Jung, 
exclusively to heredity Refernng to the charge 
that his concept of the unconscious is of 
speculative character and savours of mysticism 
he said that there was no more mysticism in his 
concept of the unconscious than what might be 
discovered in the theory of instinct He 
asserted that our fantasy perception and think- 
ing were influenced by inborn and umversally 
present principles of form and demonstrated 
some of these forrna in support of his contention 
Other oversea delegates who attended the sec 
tion of psychology were Dr E Mapolher the 
famous psychiatrist of Maudsley Hospital 
England Dr W Jones of Leeds University and 
Baron von Velthem from Germany They did 
not read any paper Dr Map^othcr look part 
in the discussion following Dr G Bose s reading 
of a paper on The Paranoid Ego at a meeting 
of the Indian Psychoanalytical Society to which 
the delegates were invited 

The subject for symposium of the section 
was Contnbutions of Abnormal Psychology to 
Normal Psychology Dr S C Mitra of 
Calcutta opened the discus‘’ion and aroused 
considerable interest amongst all present Dr 
Mitra remarked that psychoanalysis was the 
mo«t comprehensive of all the prevailing •chools 
of abnormal psychology and narrated the 
contributions made by psychoanalysis to 
psychology He said that psychoanalysis had 
gnen ua not only a better and more thorough 
explanation of each of the psychological pheno 
mena traditionally treated in the text books 
but also of other normal psychical experiences 
usually neglected in them In addition it had 
supplied the psychologists with a method by 
following which the> would bo able to reach the 
innermo't core of a person s psyche Giving 
general outlines of the contributions of psycho- 
analysis to normal psa chology Dr Mitra 
observed in conflu«ion 

"The Tiriues of perfection »nd complelenee* for 
p»ychoan»ly* a ire not claimed Cut It cm wfely be 
said lhat psychoanalye a has not oniT ennehed both in 
<l lal ty and in quant y every lop c of nomiil ptycbolofy 
but enlivened the vrlole acience iiaelf 90 that tbe latter 
pulaalea now with the new vigour and boldly MUcka 
The problems of life that only the other day U made rt 
t pont to evade" 

Dr Ernc«t Jones President of the 
International Psychoanalytical As«ociation had 
sent an article as his contnbution to the 
symposium and it was read out in his absence 
by Lt -Col Bcrkcley-IIill In the discus«ion that 
ollowed various points were brought out by 


Prof N N Sengupta, Lt-Col Bcrkeley-IIilf, 
Dr T Purusottam, Prof H D Bhattacharyya, 
Lt-Col Dhunjibhoy, Mr N S N Sastrj, 
Dr Indra Sen, Mr H P Maiti, Mr S P 
Aronya, Mr U S Gheba, Mr AI N Baner,i 
and Mr Jugal Singh After Dr Mitra had 
replied the president, Dr G Bo'e, summed up 
the discussion Dr Bose informed that he had 
sent the original article of Dr Mitra to Prof 
Freud for his views In his reply to Dr Bo'e 
Prof Freud wrote that he had very much 
appreciated the article of Dr Mitra and that it 
was not possible for him (Freud) to add any- 
thing to what had been so clearly and with '“uch 
definiteness put forward by Dr Mitra 

Some of the papers contributed by Indian 
scientists to the section of psychology this jear 
were of high merit As it should be, preference 
was given to the outsiders by the president and 
so many of the papers of the Calcutta laboratory 
reporting results of original experiments could 
not be read for want of time Of the papers 
read and discussed mention may be made of 
the following Air G Pal who hsd performed 
a senes of experiments on weight liftmg with a 
specially devised apparatus reported that in the 
determination of Differential Ltmen for lifted 
weight increasing continuously, ho had found 
that values varied according as the rate of 
clange in the standard weight differed He 
offerM an explanation for this in terms of 
attention and mu«eular adjustment Mr 
N S N Sastry reported that he had carried 
out investigations on judgment of emotional 
expressions and emphasised the importance of 
situation clement in the case of emotional 
expression Dr I Latif traced the aitiological 
factors in the onset of stammering from bi9 
climcal studies and pointed out that the cause 
varied from individual to individual Miss R 
Ghosh discussed the importance of handwriting 
as a school subject and referred to certain 
factors that would affect the writing ability of 
children Prof N N Sengupta classified the 
conditions of psychic disorder in mystic life and 
said that the symptoms of disorder seemed to 
serve a certain definite purpose in the economy 
of mysUc life as they broke up the old habit 
pattern and contact with the objects of the 
environment Mr M N Banerji discussed the 
pnnnplcs of Hindu physiological psychology as 
given in the ancient Indian literature Mr 
H P Maili dealt with the question of normality 
and abnormality and after reviewing the three 
current concepts of the normal— social natural- 
istic and statistical — suggested a dynamic 
entenon Mr R, Haidar attempted to prove 
the presence of Oedipus wish in Hindu Icons. 
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His reseatcbes, he said, offered importMt 
corroborative materials m support of Dr G 
Bose’s theory of the genesis aPd adjustment of 
the Oedipus wi«h Mr S C Laha presented a 
new theory ol the time sen^e He showed that 
the =en«e of tune depended on the capacity of 
the libido to attach iteelf to external objects 
ilr D Ganguh read a joint paper (by G Bose, 
Sailendra Krishna Law and D Gangiili) on the 
psychological Study of Langiuigc, reporting a 
fcnes of interesting findings regarding the 
jicquirmg of abstract ideas bl human minds, 
the sjTitax of language as reflecting racial 
character and the peculiar behaviour of the ego 
in projecting its expenences into the outer 
world 

Dr G Bo'e deln cred his presidential 
address on Ambitalcnee before a large gather- 
ing of distinguished people including many 
medical men The subject of his address was 
technical but Dr Bo«e’a lucid rnanoer of presen- 
tation helped the audience to grasp his mam 
ideas and kept up their interest to the last 

Dr Bole’s conception of ambivalence is 
original NegaU\ism m ^afious spheres of 
nctioD (te , doing exactly the opposite of what 
IS demanded) by normal people and mental 
patients is explaiy" 'y Bleuler by suggesting 
that ambivalence undamcntal mental trait 
of human bcir trom his ob«er\atioo id 
various fields j analjsis of numerous case- 
rccords Dr < has come to the conclusion 
that ambnalcnce is not a fundamental trait 
of mental life but a derjvati\e of some 
otla?r psjchieal process He points out that 
opposite types of behaviour under different 
situations or at different times are quite 
common among normal people and haac 
nervr been sought to be c'fplmned by the 
theory of ambiaalenec It la only when oppo'itc 
tendencies are ob«craed working simullancoush 
and affecting bchamour that some explanation 
like that of nmbiralcncc becomes necessary 
In true ambualcnce, «a\8 Dr Bo«c, opposite 
tendencies arc supposed to be present but one 
of the contending elements at an^ particular 
moment mu't neces'anh be uncon«ciou« Dr 
Bo«c therefore defines ambi' alrnce “ as a 
simultaneous working of opposite tendencies, 
one of which remains unconscious” 

ProMng that opposition is not in action nor 
in emotion but in wish Pr Bo«e argue* that 
the genesis of nmbnalcnce is to be looked for 
in the mechanism of opposition of W7«hea and 
the process bv which one of the contending 
^ir l>eeomca imeon«ciou« From his an3h«is 
Dr Bo«e has diseoaertal that pair« of opposite 
■wishes {sc*ne and passne) exist within the 
2fr-l0 


p^che and they are the moat fundamental 
traits of human minds According to hia 
theorj, 

" these conlradictoiy wuhes lahibit each other and a state 
of equdihi; um it nuinCaioed. Under certain condiUona 
one of the pair becomes prominent and appears as a 
conscious wish with reference to a special object As 
soon as th s conscious element of the pair finds satisfae- 
tion Its lohihiting force is removed and its oppos le counter 
part springs to consciousness as an urge for a rcciproc^ 
or reiabatorr act directed against ibe object.” 

All the important papers contributed to the 
Section of Psychology together with the 
pre«idcntjal adchves will be published in a 
special is'ue of the Indian Journal of Psychology 

Section ot 'MxTOz.'i.vrics Pitvsics 

*1116 Section of 3>[aihematics and Phy=iC3 
met on the 4th January under the presidency of 
Dr C W B Nonnand, Director of Meteoro- 
logical department to the Government of India 
The president most enthusiastically welcomed 
the delegates and e«pecially our o%er«ea fnends 
for the trouble and sacrifice tbe> made 
to attend the Siher Jubilee Session of the 
Congress In \iew of the \anety of subject in 
the papers to be read before the section, the 
president submitted a programme including 
titles and approximate times of lecture or of 
reading papers by o>er«ea delegates It was 
divided into different subjects and the papers 
should be read m the following order 

(1) Atomic Ph>ncs, (2) Astrophysics, 
(3) Rclativitj and Geophj sics, (4) Mathe- 
matics and Statistics, (5) The Structure of 
Matter, Spcc1ro«cop} and Molecular Physics, 
(0) Iono«phere, (7) General Phj«ic3 

Tile first speaker was Dr Aston, who 
spoke on “leotopic tVeights bj the Doublet 
Method" In his lecture he explained that for 
the most reliable companion of ma«‘'C3 by 
mass vpectra, the particles concerned «hould be 
nearlj equal when the lines thej produced wxrc 
re«ol\cd bj a mass-'pectrogriph of sufficient 
power, form a natural doublet A tjpical 
example was the oxygen-methane doublet Other 
example* were al'o dealt wnth and in conclusion 
Dr Aston showed that about 20 i«otopic weights 
had already been determined bj this doublet 
method with an accuraev approaching 1 part 
m 100000 

Robinson spoke on the value* of Atomic 
C«n*lants le, the lalues of the electron 
charge (E) and the ^ciocIt> of light (C), the 
Plmck’s constant (IT) lie points out (hat 
though the i alues of E and IT were Cr*t measured 
bv Millikan about a quarter of a century ago, 
recently mve*tigators have begun to suspect the 
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accuracy of the accepted values of the atoxmc 
constants, especially that of E Thq^ have 
remeasured the value of E and have pointed 
out the mistakes of the previous works Since 
then the measurement of the atomic conatante 
were seriously taken by other investigators and 
to our great surprise, none of them agreed with 
each other Robinson humorously pointed out 
that m order that the physicists might be more 
respectable m the eyes of others the values of 
the stomic coastsnts should be remeasured and 
we should begin where we were about 25 years 
ago 

Taylor spoke of the redioactivity of 
Samarium He gave an account of the expen 
ments which he and his collaborators had done 
m this connection using the direct method of 
direct registration of tracks in a photographic 
emulsion He took about 5000 expaoeioH'* 
chamber photographs and found about SO 
tracks which were due to the particles omitted 
by Samarium 

Sir Arthur Eddington spoke on subatomic 
energy in the stars Tins paper was of a sort 
of speculative nature in which be was interested 
for a long time 

Dr r J M Stratton of Cambndge, first 
stated the normal cour«e of development of the 
series of spectra shown by a Noia m the course 
of its bright outburst He illustrated his 
lecture by mow mg some beautiful slides which 
he had taken at Cambndge He found At 
first the spectrum changes form an earlier (or 
hotter) to a later (or cooler type) and tte 
ab«orption lines show a diminishing displace- 
ment while the bnght bands narrow 11101 n 
succession of absorption spectra generally with 
a larger displacement and successively of earlier 
type emerge and m turn fade away, two such 
spectra are commonly present t^ethcr and 
occasionally three such spectra can lx identified 
as simultaneously present As man) as eight 
or nine such spectra can be traced before the 
fading away of the continuous spectrum of star 
ivei'A'isl s JvwrJJHEo isctaSed 
bands These pass from the A and B type 
corresponding to the white and blue stars to the 
P type corre'iponding to the planetary ncbuls 
and later to the 0 type corresponding to the 
Wolf Rayet stars the hottest known stars 
Dr Stratton then discussed \anou8 thconea m 
connection with the nature of «pectra 

Sir Arthur Eddington opened a discussion 
on the theory of scattenng of protons by protons 
and though the paper was ertremely technical 
"^hc deduced from scattenng experiments that at 

y elo«e encounters the force between the 
0 protons became attractive instead of 


rqiulsivc so that there was a “ well ” of negative 
potential immediately surrounding a proton It 
was also found that the existence of the “ poten- 
tiaf well” was a necessary consequence of the 
theory and formulso for its extent and intensity 
obtained 

In the corresponding problem of the encoun- 
ter of two electrons one of the constant (A) is 
smaller in the ratio tAt potential 

well ” is much less important in compan'OO 
with the Coufemb potentnl Zfe farther shotred 
tliat this problem had a special interest as 
fumisfung a connecting link between extra 
nuclear and nuclear physics 

Von Kale Bachar dealt with on the 
measurement of the ratio of the magnetie 
moments of Indium isotopes from the hyperfine 
structure He showed Indium consists of 
two odd isotopes of mass number 191 and 193^ 
the latter being twice as abundant as the former. 
From the hyperfine level separations of the 
isotopes, the author concludes that the ratio 
of the nuclear mapetie moments of Indiunt 
191 and 193 is —0 92 

Kotbari explained his recent theoretieaL 
investigation on the prcssure-ionisaticm in white 
dwarf stars and planets His results are quite 
interesting end he predicts that the stellar 
matenal in tlie interior of the white dwarf 
stars should be almost fully ionised He eWo 
predicts the existence of a maximum radiua 
for a cold body which is of about the same 
site as the planet Jupiter Tliere can not be 
a cold body (planet or white dwarf) bigger 
(from the point of site) than Jupiter His 
theory shows that Jupiter and Saturn have 
cores composed of metallic hydrogen The 
terrestrial planets have cores of much heavier 
metal, possibly iron 

Sulaiman ably but humbly submitted his 
new theory of the law of gravitation and the 
dual character of light IIis paper is extremely 
mathematical but Sulaiman has ably put his 
theory and predicts a larger deflection of light 
iwart.w.U* Amm s stjtr iwarl- Siw i.bj).x> E.w.'f.w.o 1?- 
and he also gives a formula for the spectral 
ehift of light from any part of the Sun Tliough 
recent experiments dunng total eclipse ha\e 
shown a larger deflection thin Einstein s tlicorw 
predicts still according (o Stratton the result 
cannot be taken seriously tia different observers 
has obtained different rcsulte We are asked to 
wait for eomc year® as accurate value can 
only be obtained wlcn we have collected n 
larger number of observations from various 
parts of the globe 

At this stage the only lidy-delcgate 
Mrs Biva Maiumdcr wanted to read her paper 
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cn the theory of absorption m loni'ed gas -where 
she showed a rather interesting method fot 
<alculatmg the opacity coefficient in the inteno> 
<of the stars, and for estimating the absorpbon 
coefficient of liqmd metals which iiere perhaps 
akin m some sense to dwarf stars But thft 
president could not afford time to accommodate 
her in the programme 

Prof Stratton then delivered a laagthy 
address on the “ Recent Echp«e Results ” Hfe 
at first stresses the necessity of international 
co-operation in the study of the physical nature 
and conditions of tho«e outer laj ers of the Sun’% 
atmosphere nhich are accessible to instrumental 
■observation at short periods of an occasional 
Solar eclipse The programmes and the eclipsu 
camps of different expeditions are cho«en so a% 
to avoid undue overlapping of common observa 
tions at near-by stations and so as to seciut; 
where possible the repetition of the mor^ 
important observations at stations far apart, 
from each other The problem for the observer^ 
are rich in vanetj such as structure of th% 
corona, exact measurements of the total lumino-. 
sity of the corona, polari«atioa of the C 0 Dtl^ 
nuous spectrum of the corona, continuous 
apectram of the corona, rotation of the corona, 
relative intensity and width of the hoes in tb^ 
corona, the transition from the absorption tq 
■the emission spectrum of the chromo sphere, 
and SO on But the most important ob«erva% 
Imns made with the deflection of a ray of light 
wnth its confirmation of Einstein’s “Generalised 
Theory of Relativity” has been observed by 
British Araencan and German astronomers 
It is onlj probable that there is a small defiec> 
lion in excess of that predicted bj Einstein and 
if «o, the cau«e of this excess has not jet beeq 
clearlj understood Though it maj be mention^, 
cd here that Sulaiman’s theory predicts thi% 
excess 

Darwin gave a summarj of the work don^ 
on the dielectric con-tants of solid bodie® 
points out hon the older theory fails miserably 
when we come down to low temperatures 
Darwin m his nen thcorv based on wa-ve-^ 
mechanics, «hows that though we can rnidcr-v 
stand the ob'crv cd v alues in a general way, w^ 
cannot a« yet explain fullv the behaviour of 
■matter at acrj low temperature Perhaps 
have neglected «ome factors which are qmto 
■negligible al ordmnrj temperature, but comes 
into plaj prommentlj at very low temperature 

Normand showed a film on the formatioq 
of clouds and bursting of storms Evidently 
the film was taken b> German meteorologists, 
and there should hav e been «ome one to explain 
the parts of the film® That was the great 


defect for the sbon The film showed clearly 
the formation of thunderstorms, the gathering 
of clouds, the bursting of rams, etc 

The mathematical papers were of extremely 
techmeal character and the following gentlemen 
read their papers 0 W Levi of Calcutta, 
M R Siddiqm of Hyderabad, A N Rao of 
Annamahnagar, R N Sen of Calcutta, 
N Chaterjee and P N Das Gupta of Calcutta, 
S Afitra and D N Sen of Patna, S C Dhar 
of Nagpur, A N Singh of Lucknow , C Racine 
of Tnchinopoly, A A K Aj’yangar of Mysore 
and others 

These papers dealt with some solutions of 
problems of pure mathematics and from the sense 
of the delegates who were mostly physicists, it 
was clearly evndent that they did not appreciate 
the beauty of solutions and integrations 1 The 
small number of mathematicians did not feel 
quite happy in this section which was physicist 
m character The mathematicians had to fimsb 
all the papers in less than two hours It is 
high tune tnat the Science Congress Association 
should seriously consider whether a separate 
section ID Mathematics would be more profitable 
to the mathematicians 

S Dutta described his recent experiments 
on the intensity fluctuations in the continuous 
absorption spectra of some gaseous molecules 
The nature of binding of hydrogen halides was 
studied at various pressures and from the 
nature of the shift and intensity fluctuations on 
the long wave length limit of the continuous 
absorption spectra, some hght was thrown on 
the subject 

Ghosh read two very interesting and 
important papers on the band spectra of 
alummium oxide and antimonj oxide The 
expenments were rather tedious and difficult and 
he thoroughlj’ examined the vibrational analysis 
of aluminium oxide and he also reported 
of a new band system m the ultra-violet region 
for antimonj oxide 

Das and Ray read a very interesting paper 
on the allotropes of sulphur Das showed that 
the siimlantj and difference between the 
various modifications of «ulphur, «uch as roll- 
eulphur, flower of sulphur, milk of sulphur, 
colloidal sulphur, plastic and hardened sulphur 
and while sulphur Their investigations were 
earned out at temperatures ranging between 
-183 c to -130 c Some peculiarlj new pheno- 
mena were al'o reported Sarksr read a paper 
on “ Raman Effect ” at low temperatures on 
solid toluene and solid ethj lenc dichlonde IIis 
expenments threw some hght on the ictcr- 
molecular o'cillations in polymeri«ed groups m 
the substance 
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A discussion on Ionosphere was opened by 
Prof S K Mitra, where he gave a short 
account of the layers in the upper atmosphere 

His own contribution towards the subject » 
well known and he has recently calculated the 
distribution of gases in the upper atmosphere 
The upper limit is calculated after Epstin for 
two atmospheres one consisting of nitrogen and 
oxygen molecules and other of nitrogen molecule 
and oxj-gen atoms taking into consideration the 
disturbing effect due to heating and cooling 
The mixing of two gases extend up to hei^ta 
of 500 km and 350 km respectively Cali^a- 
tions are also made of the pressures and inaseeH 
of the two constituents existing above different 
levels m the upper atmosphere The values of 
both of these are higher than those obtained by 
previous workers 

Saha read a very interesting paper on 
Pannekock’s theory of the upper atmospheric 
ionization After dealing with the various 
theories on the subject be suggested that a 
complete solution of the problem could not be 
obtained unless the spectra of Nitrogen and 
Oxygen molecules were thoroughly investigated 
in the far Schuman region He, however 
proposed a new theory on the subject but the 
difficulty in the solution of the mathematical 
expression was not yet overcome However 
making certain plausible assumptions, he drew 
a vivid picture in the ionisation phenomena in 
the Fl F2 and E layers in the upi>er 
atmosphere 

Prof R V Southwell delivered a general 
discourse on the relaxation of constraints, and 
dealt with a general method of attack in the 
problems of mathematical physics He ex- 
plained by charts and maps, the problem 
confronting an engineer m the construction of 
sky-scrapers, and calculated in a typical case, 
the forces acting on the different parts of the 
building His method was quite original and 
the limit of application of this method was also 
discussed in the modem engineering works 

JJe.wdf.'mo .yuve 3 vaiy alwwl- d^sr^>arse £V> 
“ Units ” He appealed to the members to 
adopt one single system for all theoretical and 
practical purposes^ He humourously pomted 
out that the engineers all over the world 
adopted one system while the physicists another, 
and when they talked together, they could 
hardly follow each other even when they were 
dealing with the same problem 

N Ahmed gave an account of the works 
done in Bombay with his collaborators (a) on 
the variation in fibre strength and fibre weight 
w inch with the group length of fibres in 
cotton, (b) on the effect of twist on the 


strength and length of cotton fibre (c) on tliw 
clinging power of cotton m relation to its other 
physical properties and so on 

A large number of papers (over 70 in 
number) were taken as read for want of time. 

PnistDEjiTUL Address 
“ The Sources of Energy of Storms ” formed 
the subject-matter of the presidential address, 
by Dr C \V B Normand He first of all 
gave o short summary of works done before, to 
investigate the cause of storms The data were 
meagre but according to the president, the 
collection of data of the upper atr intro- 
duced ft gradual revolution in the study and 
practice of meteorology m India and also over 
the rest of the world After dealing with the 
vanous causes of instability of energy m the 
atmosphere which caused the storms of all kinds 
such as cyclones, tbunderstomis, dust-storms, 
etc , the president dealt at length on the contri- 
bution towards the problem by himself and bia 
collaborators in the department Naturally 
they followed Margules who was the pioneer in 
the field and whose works were regarded -as a 
standard in this direction But the well known 
examples of Margules involved very lengthy 
computations Tbc Indian meteorological 
department showed that approximate results 
sufficient for our practical purposes m forecast- 
ing the storm end its centre could be obtained by 
simple means of the adiabatic diagram, i e , on 
a temperature entropy diagram. This method 
could be easily extended, according to the 
speaker, to examples of a much more general 
type than three worked out by Margules 
Examples, m which condensation of water 
vapour took place, could be computed graphi- 
cally and it showed how great a factor the 
latent instability of water vapour might be in 
the development of kinetic energy 

Sacnov of Aorjcvltobe 
uiwi cJ i.be 

shape of reading of original papers and holding 
discussions on them was transacted in the 
following subsections for the purpose of dealing 
separately with different groups of papers sub- 
mitted to the section "General, Plant Breed- 
ing and Genetics”, "Study of Crops and Crop 
Products ", " Statistics and Plot Technique 
'Crop Enemies", "Soils", "Manures and 
Ferbliscra" Altogether fifty six papers were 
accepted for reading at the different sub«ections 
of which thirty were actually rend Tlie Bnti«h 
Association Delegates who took actne part in 
the disci^ioDs were Dr Salaman, Dr Crowthcr, 
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Professor Comber and Dr Ogg Dr Salaman 
read a very interesting paper on ** Plant 
Genetics " with «pecial reference to Potato 
Breeding He empha«ised the need of a careful 
selection of varieties for u=e as parents in 
plant breeding work as al«o for marketing 
purposes 

The section held discussions on the following 
topics jointly with other section and societies 
“The Application of Statistics in Agriculture”, 
“Biological Control of Insects”, “The Species 
Concept m the Light of Cytology and Genetics ", 
“River Physic® in India”, “Colloids in Bio 
logy ”, " Medicine and Agriculture ”, “ Relation 
of Zoology to Medicine, Veterinary Science and 
Agriculture ” 

In hi® address as president of the section 
Rao Bahadur T S Venkatraman deals with the 
various aspects of the scientific work that has 
been carried out during the past quarter of a 
century at Coimbatore which has been respon- 
sible for converting India from a major sugar 
importing country to the present position where 
she IS loobng out for po«sible export markets 
In India, conditions for sugar-cane growth are 
extremely unfavourable The growth period is 
very short and secondly, during its life cycle 
the crop has to pass through extreme variations 
of climatic conditions from very high tempera- 
tures and severe drought in summer to 
comparatively low temperatures including frost, 
towards harvest These difficult conditions 
have been overcome at 'Coimbatore by the 
successful carrying out of a complicated 
hjbndization programme involving the use of 
V arious tj pes of sugar canes including certain 
wild species At Coimbatore it has been 
possible al«o to cross a sugar-cane with other 
genera like Sorghum and even with an altogether 
different subfamily of grass, im , the bamboo 

The office-bearers of the section were 
President Rao Bahadur T S Venkatraman, 
C I E , BA, I A S , F N I , Impenal Sugarcane 
Expert, Coimbatore, Recorder Dr A N Pun, 
PhD, DBc, A.IC, MA, Punjab Irrigation 
Rcecarch Institute, Lahore, Sectwnal corres- 
pondent Professor S P Agharkar, MA , 
Ph D , F N I , Ghosh Professor of Botany, 
University of Calcutta, Local SccUonal Secre- 
tary Air R P ^Iitra, SI Sc, Research 
Assistant, Impenal Council of Agncultural 
Bc'carch, India 

The following members of the Dntish 
Association took active interest in the scientific 
deliberations of the section Profc<®or N M 
Comber, DBc , A. R.CB , F I C , Professor of 
Agncultural Chcmi'try and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Agnculturc m the University of 


Dr E M Crowther, DSc, Head of the 
Department of Chemistry, Rothamsted Expen- 
mental Station, Harpenden, Frofes®or J 
Hendnck, B Sc , Strathcona-Fondyce Professor 
of Agriculture, University of Aberdeen and 
Director of Studies and Research, North of 
Scotland College of Agnculture, Dr W G Ogg,. 
Ph D , Director, Macaulay Institute of Soil 
Research, Aberdeen, Dr R N Salaman, MD, 
F R S , Director Potato Virus Research Station, 
School of Agriculture, Cambndge, Dr J A 
Venn, Litt D President of Queen's College and: 
Lecturer in the History and Economics of 
Agriculture in the University of Cambridge 

Sectiov of Chemistbx 

The Section of Chemistry was enlivened 
this year by the presence of some distinguished 
foreign scientists, notably Sir Henry Tizard, 
Dr F W Aston, Prof J Lennard- Jones, Prof 
J L Simonsen and Prof E C C Baly Recent 
trend m the Indian Science Congre^’s has been 
more id the line of having symposia, m which 
many investigators can take part m the discus- 
sion of a common problem, than in leading 
individual papers, different from one another 
Considerably more time was, therefore devoted! 
this year to discussions, some of which were 
held in co-operation with other Sections of the- 
Science Congress and with the Inchan Chemical 
Society 

Prof S S Bhatnagar of Lahore was the- 
President of the Chemistrj Section and Mr H 
Sassan, Dr B C Guha and Dr A C Sircar 
were the Recorder, Sectional Correspondent and 
Local Sectional Secretary respectively Prof 
Bhatnagar delivered his presidential address on- 
"A Survey of Recent Advances m Magnebsm 
Relating to Chemistry ” which was a brilliant,, 
comprehensive and cntical presentation of a 
subject that may be called magneto-chemistry, 
to which Prof Bhatnagar's own school along 
with some other Indian investigators have made 
very notable contributions This up to date- 
survey 13 bound to be of great benefit to all 
workers throughout the world, who are interest- 
ed in this highlv interesting field of investigation 

A discussion on “ Recent Advances m our 
Knowledge of the Structure of Alkaloids ” was 
opened faj’ Prof J N Ray of Lahore who dis- 
cussed recent methods for detenninmg the 
chemical constitution of alkaloids with speciaf 
reference to vasicine on which he and his colla- 
bonlor® hav e worked extensively Dr S 
Siddiqui of Delhi referred to his work on 
conessjne, ajamaline and related alkaloids 

Prof J L Simonsen delivered an address- 
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dealing innm!> with his researches on sesqui- 
terpene ketones, which was followed by a dis- 
cuvion in which Dr P C Mitter, Dr U Basu 
and others took part 

A %cry illuminating address was delncred 
by Prof J Leonard Jones Professor of 'Ibcoreti- 
ca! Chemistry at Cambridge University, on 
re«onance in relation to molecular structure 
and on the application of wave mechanics to 
the problem of valency — a line of work on which 
hardly any work is now being earned out in 
India 

Prof E C C Baly of Liverpool University 
spoke on hia prolonged researches on the photo- 
•chemical synthesis of sugar tn wln> m the 
presence of inorganic catalysts mainly nickel 
salt" Dr P Niyogi look part in the discussion, 
■which followed 

A ow. Collavda ui Bvslow 

‘Medicine and Agriculture was opened ^ 
Prof J N Mukhcriee who stressed Uie import- 
ance of research m colloids in relation to Agri- 
culture and Biology and referred to the 
researches on soil colloids proceeding ftl the 
University of Calcutta and the appheatron of 
the theory of double layer to tnis problem 
Dr V Subrahmanyan of Bangalore and others 
joined in the discussion 

A symposium on Chemistry in Relation (o 
Industrial Development in India ’ was held 
with Sir Henr\ Tizard Rector of the Impenal 
Institute of Technology London m the chair 
Dr T S tVhcelcr of Bombay referred to the 
role that Chemistry plays in the development of 
-national resources Dr B C Guha said that 
in this country the requisite contact between 
scientists on the one hand and industnalists on 
the other has been lacking He sup^ested that 
organizations should be set up which would re- 
present Unnersity Science Departments the 
industries Departments of the Central and 
Trovincial Governments and the industrial 
“interests like the Chambers of Commerce 
■Estfibli'hmcnt of such contacts would help to 
infuse a greater sense of reality into the work 
of the University Science Departments and 
make them more re«pon«ive to indusinal needs 
7ndu«tn8lists would at the same time realise 
what help science is capable of rendering to 
indu'trv Dr Guha also referred to the re- 
searches on the low temperature carbonisation 
of coal gome: on m the Department of Applied 
■Chemistry, Calcutta University The possibility 
•of the production of things like motor spirit 
from even second and third grade coals which 
•are practically wasted in India was a problem 


of eupreme national importance, particularly m 
India where natural petroleum resources are 
very limited Dr Guha also referred to the 
fermentative production of citric acid from 
iiiolfl««es which al«o had indurtrial possibilities 
I>r 11 K Sen stressed the need of the develop- 
tnent of machine scn«e m students and the 
itnportanec of researches on the utilization of 
coal and jute Dr R B Forster, Dr K 
Vcmkfltaraman Dr K G Natk, Dr Dunnicliff 
flpd others joined the di«cussion Sir Henry 
Tisard, in summing up said that it was desirable 
that the Science Congress itself should set up 
ofgamzations to go into tfic questions raised in 
the symposium m greater detail, so that such 
ofgamzations maj have auUiontative opinion 
to give and may formulate the steps to be taken 
by the Governments concerned He said that 
the pteaeot. Fuel Research. Boa.rd Great 
Britain was formed as a re«uU of the findings 
of a Ceinmittec set up by the Bnfish A««ocis- 
lion He observed that the present drtcussion 
served as a pointer and could be taken as a 
ba«i8 for further development 

A joint symposium on “ Recent Advances in 
oor Knowledge of Molecular Structure from the 
physicochemical Standpoint" was held m co- 
operation with the Sections of Phj«ic8 Chemis- 
try and hfathematics with Prof J Lennatd- 
Jones in the chair Dr Rao, Dr D M Bose, 
Dr K S Kri«hnan and others joined the 
discu««ion 

A number of papers dealing with practi- 
cally all branches of Chemistry were al«o 
read, some of them of very considerable 
importance 

A social feature was a luncheon organized 
by the Indian Chemical Society to meet some 
ot the di5tingui«hed foreign delegates at which 
Dr F W A^ton was the ^lef gue«l They 
were received bv Prof J C Ghosh President 
and Prof B C Guha Secretary of the Society 
Prof J C Gho^h made a speech welcoming the 
(pilots and Dr A’ton made a suitable reply 
referring to India as a ‘ land of contrasts 
where primitive as well as highly scientific 
methods exist side by side 

On the wlioJe the Chemistry Section was a 
■•uece«8 affording as it did opportunities both for 
intellectual and social contact among the Indian 
and fom^ chemists 


We pubhth an account 
of the aeci one of the Indiai 
Janaacy 1938 and hope to 
the Beat «»»ue— Ed M R 


of the proceedings of some 
n Science Congress held in 
publish further accounts in 



TllE FIRST INDIAN STATISTICAL CONFERENCE 

By an onlooker 


While the Siher Jubilee Scesion of the Indian 
Science Congress at Calcutta was drawing much 
attention of the general public, an important 
e^cnt, VIZ, the First Se««ion of the Indian 
Stati«tical Conference took place in this city 
Another brilliant feather to the cap of Calcutta 
was thus added 

In its old sen«e Statistics is on ancient 
subject The counting of the people and the 
collection of information regarding the rc'ources 
of the country had been in existence from the 
earhc«t times The ancient Egj ptians the 
Babjlonians and the Romans prepared and 
preserved records of the resources of the State 

In India ne have clear evidence that 
administrative statistics had reached a high 
stage of organisation c^en before 300 BC In 
the Arffiosasfra of Kautilya it is enjoined that 
%’iliages shall be brought under one or another 
of the following heads 

ViIligM which sre excrapied from tuauoo those 
that aupplf soldiers, (hose that pay their taxes lo the 
form of gram cattle, gold or raw material and those 
that supply free labour and dairy produce in lien of 
taxes 

Among the duties of the Gopa — the village 
accountant, it is distinctly mentioned that 
“hj setting up boundaries to Tillages by naaibenog plots 
of ground as cultlrated tmcoIliTated, plains wet lands 
gardens eegetable gardens, fences, forests, altars temples 
of gods irrigation works cremaiion grounds feeding 
bouses, places where water is freely supplied to crasetlers. 
places of p Igrimage pasture grounds and roads and 
thereby fixing the boundaries of ranous Tillages, of fields 
of forests, and of roads be shall register gifts aales 
charities, and renussion of taxes regarding fields.** 

“Also having numbered the houses as taxpaying or 
con paying, he shall not only register the total number 
of inhabitants of all the four castes in each Tillage, but 
also keep an account of the exact number of cultirators 
cow heads merchants, artizans labourers slares and 
biped and quadruped animals, fixing at the same lime 
the amount of gold free labour, toll and fines that can 
be collected from it (etch house) ** 

The cunous reader is referred to the tran«la- 
tion by K, Shama^astry ol ArthasasUa of 
Kautilya, Ch XXX.V, for such and further 
details 

In the classic period of Sanskrit culture 
there are numerous references to detailed statis- 
tics of vanous kinds in inscriptions as well as 
in technical treatises 

In more recent times under the hluham- 


madan rulers of India, v,e find de«cripti\*e- 
statistics occup 5 ing a \ery important place 
The be«t known compilation of this period is- 
thc Ain-i-Akban the great admmistratn e and 
statistical surtej of India under Emperor 
Akbar which ttas completed by his friend and 
minister Abul Fazl in 1500-97 AD It contains 
a ttcahh of information regarding the Moghul 
Empire 

“fmthfuily uid miuulely recorded in (heir emalle<t detail,, 
with each an array of fads il]n«tratiTe of its extent, 
re<onrce4 condition populahon industry and wealth as 
the abondasl malenal from oSeial aourees eonld furnish.'’' 

It IS CO wonder that «peaking of Abu! Fazl, 
bis tran«lator H S Jarret remarks that, 

“regarded •» a atatialicisn no deiatia from the rcTeonea- 
of a province lo the coat of a pineapple from the orgam 
tation of an army and ihe grtdea and duties of nobility 
to the shape of a eandleoUck and the price of 
corryconb are beyond hia microMOpie and patient 
uTealigation ** 

Id Europe statistics had vague beginnings 
m the Middle Ages, but it became a senous- 
subject of study with the growth and n«e of 
the modem States in the I6th, 17th and 18th 
centuries The growth of Economics ga^e it 
added importance, in fact, until recentlj, statis- 
tics continued to be almost exclusively as^iociated 
with economic studies Slowly statistics came- 
to be regarded as the eyes and ears of the 
Government It could tell the Pnnee how 
many able-bodied men might be mobilized and 
how many would be needed for the essentials 
of civil life, how numerous or how wealthj are 
the hou«e-owners whom he ma> tax to provide 
for his well-trained and well-equipped armies, 
and so on This aspect of statistical informa- 
tion seems to hat e been long neglected in 
England as well as in India We should have 
to look to Italy for a centralized statistical 
service capable of informing and enlightening. 
Mussolini with the latest and mo«t accurate 
information and tendencies to which they are 
subject, so that II Duce is the best informed 
potentate m Europe 

In India the official statistics are often in- 
accurate and misleading, and as one speaker at 
the Conference pointed out, for example, that 

AccordiDg to the Coremnieiit Resolutioo renewing the 
WDikiiig of the mnn cipalities in Bengal for 1930.31 there 
were ten Chamnen for the Panihati Mnniaptlity ui » 
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single year of vliom 3 were nominated and 7 elected, 
■etc. etc that accord ng to the Bengal Census of 
there was not a s ngle literate in English id the ICisIioie- 
£inj Municipality although Kishoreganj >a a Sob 
D Tisional town with its S D 0 and Deputy and Snb 
Deputy Mag strates Pleaders MuVhtears Head masters 
Cha rman Vice ChaumaiL and including the Charge Super 
istendenl who wrote out the report for the town that 
according to the Diagram printed m the Bengal Puhl c 
He jth Report there were no amall pox dealha in Decern 
ber January as if King Yama had taken a Cbnalmas 
Hoi day 

The Calcutta Corporation Stalisttca ate 
equally full of similar errors 

But in recent years important developments 
an the theory and application of statistical 
methods have taken place which have far 
transcended its old objects In fact the 
■statistical studies have at the present lime, 
bifurcated into two almost distinct branches, 
one chiefly descriptive and enuraerative (gene 
rally comeefed with adimni«tration and 
economics) and the other primarily analytical, 
which IS as much a branch of po«itivc science 
as applied mathematics or physics 

In descriptive statistics ate usually 
satisfied with the total or average number or 
^quantlty of any particular entity for the group 
as ft whole Such kaotvledge of the total or 
average is adequate for many purposes of 
commerce and trade and for aaminislralive 
purposes But for other purposes the average 
mav not be adequate Insurance offers a 
classical example Fifty persons of age 35 and 
fifty persons of age 45 win have an average age 
of 40 Fifty persons of age 20 and fifty 
peT«ons of age 60 mil also have the same 
average age of 40 But the insurance proposi- 
tions are however entirely different No 
insurance company will in«ure the latter group 
for the same premium as the former group It 
IS the distnbution of age within the group which 
IS important in this connection 

In anal>tical statistics the emphasis is on 
the study of variation The fundamental 
importance of the study of variation anscs 
however from the fact that complete cnumcra 
tion IS almost always impo«sible in practice 
and statistical estimates have to be based on 
samples The information obtained from such 
samples is bound to be incomplete and uncertain 
to the extent of its smallness, and jt is the 
■object of 'tatistical analysis to pve us reliable 
estimates for the whole together with the 
probable margin of error associated with such 
estimate* Gixen the range of variation of a 
particular c'timate we can obnously decide 
■upon our actual procedure with much greater 
confidence and le«s chance of failure m the long 
run than without it It is this practical aspect 


»hich has made the modem statistical method 
indispensable for the analysis of data in the 
mass, and has given it its immense importance 
m agncultural, biological, educational, industrial, 
medical and meteorological investigations of all 
kinds How far the percentage of success in 
Past experience can be made the basis of fore- 
casting future expectation is the fundamental 
Problem of statistics It is by the u«e of juat 
these methods that the development of Jong 
fange forecasting of the monsoon has becom® 
Possible m India 

Nature and Nurture, which is the stronger? 
The question is much more easily asked than 
answered Experiments with seedlings and 
guinea pigs have provided an answer, — rather 
ft qualified answer Does the same answer hold 
ftoM for Man? The science of statistics has 
furnished the answer It has shown that the 
correJatJon between the parents and offspring is 
about +0 5 for a large number of both physical 
ftnd mental characters t e , of the two heredity 
(nature) is the more important factor It ha* 
been observed that as a matter of fact there is 
ft close relation between mental defectiveness in 
children and extreme alcoholism m adults 
'Vhom to segregate the adult alcoholiste or the 
mentally defective children? Statistics! anal>«i9 
has furnished the answer — the mentally deiec 
ttve tended to become eirtreme nleoholists, and 
m the remedy is the segregation of the mentally 
defective Modern statistical analysis can be 
Used for n variety of purposes, from calculating 
the average duration of the reign of sovereigns 
ftnd average length of a generation in rccon 
•truclmg historical or Purnnic chronology, from 
fne duration of pregnancy m calculating the sisc 
of litters in bitches from the variation in the 
Wear and tear of coins in calculating their age, 

In how fast a species can spread in an unoccu- 
pied area to how far special defects are 
mheritcd In Man, to the chances of death at 
VQnous ages 

In its mathematical aspect statistics can be 
ohd has been u'efully employed m organising 
research and conducting Bgricultunl e-xpcri- 
njents Prof R A Fisher the President of the 
Conference, has revolutionised agricultural 
rosearch m Fngland by his statistical methods 
and obtained quick and reliable results from the 
Rolhamstead Experimental Station 

Here m India the importance of statistics 
ond statistical research are realised by few 
Sir Brojendra Nath Seal did some work m 
r^ncction with the anaij’sis of marks obtained 
^ students at the various examinations of the 
^Icutta Univcrsitv m 1914 1916 but he left 
“e field early The reorganisation of Agricul- 
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tural Re carch follo^^mg the rccommcndation<! 
oT the Rcrt a\ Comrai «ion on Agncnttuic (192&* 
192S) gn\e a great impetus to the sludj of 
analjtical etati^tics A stati«tical department 
nas created at the Pu®a Agnciiltural Rc«eatch 
Institute The «toti'tical inctliod is being 
mcrca«inglj u«cd in meteorological work in 
India, and a stati'tical =eclion has been recentl) 
opened at Poona The ForC't Re earch Institute 
at Dehra Dun the Hjdrologieal Laboratorj in 
the Punjab, the Cotton Technological Labom 
torj at Alatunga (Boinbaj), the Tocklai 
Ijcpcnmental Station in A« am under Ih 
au«pice« of the Indian Tea A« ocintion arc alt 
u ing «tati'tical anah'is for their re^pcclue 
purposes 

It na** left to Prof P C Mahalanobis of 
the Precidencj College, Calcutta himself a 
Plij'ics man to conduct and organize stati«tical 
re«carch at Calcutta After the di a«trou 
floods in Aorthern Bengal in 1922 the Go%cm 
inent of Bengal a«kcd him to find out the cau c«> 
and he prepared a comprehen i\c Report on 
Rainfall and Floods in North Bengal during llu. 
period 1872 1922 In 1928 the Bihar and Ori« a 
Government entrusted him witli a «imilar task 
in connection iiitli the On««a flood* In course 
of'the«e in\c tigations 3 or 4 computers became 
trained in Stati tical nork Books and Journals 
calculating machines and other equipment* 
■aorth about R« 25 000 had a\ o been purchased 
by him at hi« oun e\pcn«c and in this wa> 
the nucleus of a «tati«tical Laboratorj tva* 
gradually built up Stall tical nork nas done 
b> individual workers in other parts of India 
To name onl> a few, Prof Madhava of the 
Mysore Uni\er«itj Profe-«ors D G Kane and 
V G Kale at Poona and Dr Ghurje were 
carr\ing,on «tatiiUcal researches indeqendentty 
To organize statistical rc«earch and brin^, 
together workers in different fields of statistic 
the eetablishment of a Central Institute was felt 
nece*«ar> The Stati tical Laboratory naturally 
became the centre for all such workers The 
Laboratorv was fortunate in attracting from 
the \er> beginning a number of devoted and 
often brilliant workers The work of the Labora 
tory developed rapidly, and on its imtiatne the 
Indian Statistical Institute was founded in 
December 1931 and registered under the Socielie* 
Regi«tration Act XXI of 1860 To promote 
research, Sankhya the Indian Journal of Statis 
tics wa* started in 1933 and it is on the 
exchange h«t of nit the important «taii*tical 
societies and journals m the world In 
elcoming its foundation /Innafes d Htstenre 
Economiqiu! et So^ale observed that “met* 
enumeration without proper criticism and inter- 
' 27-11 


pretention does not complete our knowledge ” 
The number of *tftti*t\cal and other journals 
received m exchange exceed 300, and the 
number of book* on Etati«tiC' and books 
requiring «tnli«tital treatment collected at the 
Laboratorv , exceed 4 0(X) v olume* Tlic Indian 
Slnlislical In titute under Prof Mahalmobia 
IS re pon«!bte for (1) Cour-C' of Training 
in Stati«t!e'. and granting Certificvtes and 
Diploma* and (2) for vnrioua Stati tica! 
enquiries entru ted bv Govtriiinent~ and Native 
Stale 

Tlie I nf)Orator 3 ha-« prepared a new typ*- 
of apparatus — the Profiloscopc — bv which a 
profile photo of the human subject can be taken 
in a fen minute* And from the measurements 
on the photo anthropometric dUa can be 



collected with sufficient accuracy The writers 
profilo«cope photograph i« given here on a 
reduced scale and from measurements on it it 
can be *afely asserted to which province or 
caste he belong® 

From the very beginning the In titutc was 
taking a kien interest m the Indian Official 
Statistics The need for an Advisory Committee 
for the proper 'crutmv of Official Stati tical 
publication® was etres-ed bv Mr Jalmilra 
Mohan Datta in the page* of the Sankhya, and 
as the result of the deliberations of a strong 
committee con equently appointed there has 
been considerable improvement m sQuie of the 
official statistical publications 'uch as the 
Trade Returns the Stati tical Abstract for 
Bnti*h India, etc 
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The question of organizing an Indian 
Statistical Conference was m the mind of the 
statistical isorkers for some tune In September, 
1934, Prof iMalialanobis had di®cus*«d thi* 
question Mith Dr (afterwanJa Sir) D B MecL, 
then Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics who stronglj supported 
the idea Tlie Hon’blc Sir James Gn^ Finance 
Member to the Go\ eminent of India, supported 
the idea Dr John Matthai the new Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statis- 
tics suggested that the first Conference might 
be held in 1936 The Indian Stnlistical Insti- 
tute took up the idea and circularised it among 
the different iinn crsitics and other learned 
bodies The general opinion was in faiour of 
organizing a Statistical Conference Tlic \ohmie 
of siitisticnl work has increased rapidly in 
recent years in India and in case a Statistical 
Conference is started it was expected there \mI 
1)0 no dearth of papers and the standard will be 
as high as that of paper- presented before the 
Indian Science Congress or t!ic Indian Economic 
Conference 

Tile Indian Statistical Conference will nj( 
onlj giie opportunities for the presentation and 
discussion of scientific and technical papers 
and of methods of standardisation and improve- 
ment in the collection of primary statistics, but 
will also be u«eful in other wa>« People from 
different parts of India different Provinces and 
State®, both official and non official, will be 
brought together in such a Conference, which 
will enable personal contacts being established 
between statistical workers in different parts of 
the countrj In the present unorganized condi 
tion of statistical studies in India there i' 
scarce!} an} stimulus to rc-carch out-ide 2 or 
3 big centres and Annual or Biennial Confer- 
ence was expected to give encouragement to 
workers in isolated centres by bringing them in 
touch with other worker® A Conference will 
nl 0 help m focu«'ing public attention on the 
scope and importance of statistics, in securing 
gi-iiwd /.xsw rtTOTOin* iAqsvreATwmv'rf’ ,nwi* pwldvr 
bodies and also in opening channels for the 
support of statistical «tuclie« and research 

The idea wa« strongl} supported b} the 
Calcutta Unuersitv which agreed to invite the 
Pre«ulent of the Conference to give a course of 
lecture® Vdvantago was nNo taken of the 
celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the Indian 
Science Congress in Calcufla, and Calruttn was 
selected a« the venue of the Fir«t Statistical 
Conference in India 

As Sj Svaiunprasad Mookerjee m welcoming 
the delegate® said 


The responsibility of convening the present Con 
fnence rest* with the Indian SlalisUcil Insutute which 
has lU headquarters in this city In spile of us hauled 
resources liie Inslilute has succeeded in establishing a 
proud record of work during its short period of exist 
ence ii has given ample es dence of vitaJily and organi 
Blum for which tlianks are due lt> die devoUon and 
nlhusiasm of the scliulars and workers associated with il 
I eanoot I it publicly acknowledge the remarkable »al 
and earnestness brought to bear upon its affair by its 
Founder Secretary Prof Prasanta Chandra MahalaDobis” 

This sentiment was cciiocd b} His Excel- 
Icncj the Chnnccllor of the Univcr-ity, when he 
said that the Stati-tical Laboratory has reached 
Its prc«ent stage of development under the able 
gtiidaDcc of Prof Mahalanubis, and re echoed 
bv Prof R A Pi'licr m hi- Presidential Address 
that fit fooks with ever} confidence (hat the 
statistical work will be earned forward with 
the mtellectunl mtegrit} that suclt a task 
retjuires by the brilliant school of workers that 
Prof Mnlialanobis has gathered round him m 
this Umvcisitv 

The Conference vva* a great success It 
was attended b}, bc«ides the delegates to the 
Statistical Conference, the almost entire Science 
Congress It was fortunate m having Prof 
Fisher ns its General President The Vice 
Chancellor observed 

(te fortunate m having ta lie Preaident ol 
the (irvi eexfion o( the Conference ■ •cholar of the 
emiivenre of fVnfesfor Ronald Prrhrr ibe second to adorn 
the moxi mporiani cl air in Slit siica in the whole world, 
the litsi occupant having lieen Karl Pearion himielt" 

Tlic Alatliemafical Section was presided 
over by Prof riMier him«clf, the Medical and 
Public Health Section was pre-ided over b} no 
less n peiwn than Col Rii--cll the Public 
Health Coiunu®“ioncr with the Government of 
India and the Lconoime Section by the Hon blc 
Mr Nalim Ranjan Sarkcr at present (he 
tinance Member of the Government of Bengal 
The Conference elicited n« many as fourt} 
paper® from different parts of India, from 
Prof Madhava of M}Pore Umvcrsit} to 
Mr '’nvasfjiva nf Caw.qr>arB^ from Pj-nf 
Maclean of Bonilnj to Mr Gtiha TJiakurfa of 
Delhi, and from etibjecta a® nb®tru®c as the 
hyper-spnee geometry of Mr Rnj Ctiandra Bose 
to the fnnn} iiiii®(akos in the official publications 
b} Mr Jatmdrn Mohan Dattn The mere 
number exceed nr ncnrly equalled the number 
of jMficrs read in 5 or 6 sections of the Jubilee 
‘^c-sion of the '^eienee Congress ^^o^e than all 
these it had induced a feeling of brotherhood 
amoiHr tlic fclafi»((cal workers m the different 
fields and ha® led to exchange of many valuable 
ideas 



INDIAN VOMAMIOOD 


^[I«S f K ?AVAKt AM^Ml. \tA n^c 
iK^ircmc ( J tin t Imp rial igtrcanc Drtpl 
mg ‘'talon Coimlatcire ‘•Vn. actcl as th 
Clainnn nf Uc C^tologj An i Genetics section 
of tl e Cl PC Congfe*'* 



Dr Mi'.s Mmn\ Varxnjpv i« the dauglter 
( { 1 rof AI R Par \njpp U e fan ous ed icn 
tionist ''I c took t) c B ‘'C Icgrec jn P} y«ic« 
and mall er atics m 1931 and M Sc degree of 
ti c Urn er«itj of noniba> in Mrlcreology ii 
1933 In the ’'cptembcr of 1935 ahe s-ulcd for 
rngland to prosecute I cr stud es furtl er in the 
subject of Aleterpoldgj in I joindJ the Tmpctial 
College of Lon Ion Tl ere under the able 
R 11 1 ncc of Dr Bn nt ei e finished 1 cr thc«i« 
» ill in n eoursp of two years and a as 1 nnoured 
nth PI D anl DIC degrees of the Ixindon 
Unn er«itj 

‘^hc IS nt present a Professor of 1 1 ys cs in 
the Shot S tnldas College Shiknrput j(S nd) 




'fn Hfinilwn Nsnobfal Desil 


Miw Mani Disai is the talented editor of 
the Gujarati 'Monthly, Stnbodh Lady enters 
ajcaal number 


“Thy branches ne'er FCmcmber Iheir green felciiy” 

[Photo ; Parimal Coswami 






A^ EXHIBITION OF THE PAINTINGS OF 
IMANINDRA BHUSHAN GUPTA 
B\ MRAD C CH\UDHURI 


To tho c wl 0 arc alne to the trcnda of modern 
Indian art tl e exhibition of the painting of 
Manindra Bhii ban Gupta held last month in 
the roon » of the Indian Societj of Oriental Art 
though not tl e mo«t «hovri of the art cxents 
in Calcutta during the nintcr «ea on wa 
perhap the mot interesting Mr Cuptas 
work IS fannlnr enough to the lo\ers of tic 
modem Indian school and partieularh the 



An Old Br dge Dace* 

By Man ndrabhushan Cupla 

readers of The Modern J?cincu to render re 
newed introduction superfluous But the coHcc 
tion of a number of his works at one place 
afforded a good opportumtj for comparison 
classification and appni eraent which is of 
special \ alue as indicatn e of certain new 
de\ elopment® m modem Indian painting and of 
an a \akemng of the painters who belong to this 
school to certain aspects of their work to which 
thej had been more or lc«3 blind 

Strange as it raaj «ecm this blindness was 
towards what is unner^alU con idered to be the 
pnmarj condition of the painter s or for that 
matter nn> arti't » craft — fir«t hand eipenenee 
It has been said that e^er 5 painter paint with 
his blood This is equixalent to sa>ing Hat 
stjle in painting is organicallj interwoven with 
tl e innermo t being of the artist and with the 
en\nroninent which is perpetuallj shaping and 
reshaping his con«ciousne< Thus there can be 
no great art based upon imitation and second 


hand in pintion and it can 1 ardh be denied 
that these two con titute the fundamental 
ncakne s of the modem Indian school 

Let us consider in the fir t instance the 
subject matter of the works of the modem 
«cl ool — the endle s series of Radhas and 
Kri 1 oas Ramas and Sitas and other 
legendarj and mythical 1 eroes which ha\e 
alreadv begun to pall on the artist and 
1 IS patron alike 'Jome people «ecm to imagine 
that tl ere i special merit m depicting 
tl c«e incidents and m searching for incrcasingh 
recondite and ob«curo legend* tint the Indian 
ne « of the modem Indian school lies m its 
choice of the e particular theme* It does not 
lowcaer require a too profound acquaintance 
with tie hi«tor> of mi to realise that the 
subject matter of a painting i tl e least signi 
ficant part of the arti«to work and one which 



Sanun ketan 

By Man ndrabhuthjn Gnpta 

<1 ould least encumber I is thoughts. The palso 
litl 1C painter drew mammoth and bi®on an 1 
boar and reindeer not out of regard for the 
palieoliti icnc's of his art but because thc«e 
ammals occup ed the foreground of the palaw 
lithic man s m® on and imagination The 
Rajput painter drew Kn^hnas and Radhas 
becau e liis patrons were familiar with the®e 
stones and wanted \n ible mementos of them 
The Mogul painters drew scenes m which people 
about the court were interested The painters 
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of the Renai”ancc turned out tnadonnaa and 
saint' not out of a pre raphaelite weakness for 
t5ic sputjinenfnl and the far off hut because the 
monasteries and diurchcs were alnajs coinmis- 
sioning thc'p subject* from practical considera- 
tion® The fact of the matter k the painter 
has to take the subject pien him bi the uot 1<1 
in avhieh he Inc- He ha- no choice oaer it 



Uiit the thine which i« hi' 'cr\ own >- hi* 
I jsiort It «i< ivmJs on the painter > g« nni* ahnic 
wlullicr hi« picture will l>c Innal or hwi the 
li}.lit Hint iic\rr wfi« on land and na 

Till Uchnical and fnniiil side of paintinR 
inna inw Iw n>n-idere<l It ha* lone t>nn a 
niwl question inions art mlic- and hislonan* 
uf art wletler one ace ran paint jn-t like 
nnolhcr nr In put tl< que-tion in a wmeretc 
fiimi whetler Kcmhrandt couU paiiii like 
Michdincrlo t whether linpres iimi'ls couU 
I aint hki tie tiia»lrrs of tl . Quaflrocmto 
All! tl* almii I iininimous answer of art 
critics i« lliat tlic\ eiiill lot tint mt r\ira- 
thiiii: i» tH's-ilile in eaerv acf that «a«r\ ace 
I Bs it* mole of Msicii and ci'necpt of beautiful 


form uhich neaer talbes with the mode of 
M'lon and concept of beautiful form of anotlier 
age Tlie moral sought to be drawn from this 
principle of art hi-torj in the case of the modem 
Indian school miNt be obMOu* to the reader 
A' in the ca«e of m-piration, «o in the sphere of 
caecMtion the inadcrn Indnn schoiA hi' been m 
the hibit of pla\mg the -cdulou' ape to the 
-Ulc of ba gone age* pre-cnimentlj Rajput 
ind Ajanta and at tunc* Inpanc't and Chine'c 
and Muhniiiinadan with fatal re-ults on ifi 
own Mtahta If n-« Heinnch AVoelfflin *a>s 
"talc in painting i« primirih c\pres-ion, exprc'- 
'um of the temper of nn age and a nation as 
well as taprt'-ioTj of tiic mdi\idual tempera- 
Hunt modem Imha hi* not >et discoaered and 
<\oUnl 1 »t\U of It' own To lca\c a'liU 
ixciptioii' which proac the rule the pamtuip* 
whuh I i\i Iwen tumid out in recent ncom in 
liKha cmhoda neither the M'lcm nor the aesthc* 
ti< in<hM<lualit\ of tlic age in winch wc Iinc 
I’ lrhap' in fn:mc<8 to the new school it should 
Ik -aid that art tradition had Mink ton low ft* 
tin end of the nineteenth renturj for it to regain 
ilu hciUits expirtcii from great art U has 
iImi to Ik- nchmttcd that in art as in life imita- 
tion precedes independent creation *5till when 
nil ha* lieen «aid and lionc the fact remain' that 
the mo*lern Indian 'chool is not growing at the 
pare It 'houH After the first hiif't of dis- 
co\er\ expenmcritation crcilion and acliicae- 
mint uiidoT tlie lead of Ahanimlranatli Tagore 
and N'anlaHl Ih’v a «inpi1ar sterihtN seems to 
Ime -et in The seliool seems to liaae peltle*! 
down to n preeoneeia eil notion of Tndinnncss m 
content and form Tin* prolongeil nonage not 
nnlinged with a su'pieion of unnatural infanti 
h«ni has eertamU hem a Foiirec of renoiis 
niisgiaing to main Inaers of the new Imlinn 
srhool 

Pa«liehe ron*rioiis nrrhai«ni and «cnti- 
mentnliti are the three in irks of deendence in 
art If the modem Indian prliool of painting 
»s to le a roliijst proutJi jf it i« to fake root m 
our hfi its ixiwincnt* imi't lie prej aroil to 
icMM* It* basic ilislng\ Trimdaled into 
eonerele «ipi.e'lion thi« would mean (he rejec- 
tion of a large proportion of thi theme* now In 
aoeiie in the seliool a rrea*ting of its tcelmiqiii 
and great* r eanlart wath nrtiiahta not ncre«- 
aanh in the srn«i that inodeni Imhan art is to 
W reah'tie or piireh representational but tlist 
It sIkmiH ha\e greater ihrectncs* of inspiration 

ft would not !e cornet to eaa that 
Mr fliipta I* the fir-t punter of the nifslcm 
Imhan acltoii) to feel the need of tin* re-<>ncntn- 
tion Not all the work of the new school i* 
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taken up uith m>thological subjects and 
■\Ir Gupta hira«elf is a fairK a« iduous practi 
tioner of the legendary cult But as one eurvejs 
the paintings brought together m the exhibition, 
It becomes clear that there is a more deliberate 
intention or rather urge and a more sustamed 
puipo«e in Ills break a\\a% from the accepted 
tradition He is not like «ome other painters of 
the new Indian «chool who ln\e been moaed 
=tiongly enough b> their direct m ual experience 
to depict «cenes of e\crj daj life and land 
scapes but lia\e at the «ame time been «o 
ashamed of this heterodox} that the} ha\c tned 
to remo\e all traces of actuaht} till their 
pictures of lairal Bengali life became conxerted 
into excerpts from folk tales Mr Gupta 
approach to the actual is more straightforward 
lien a scene of Bengali life has mo\ed 
hi artistic con«ciousnesa he has translated it 
into a pictorial composition without regard for 
preconcen ed canons of execution Take for 
example liis drawing of a Bengali interior tNo 
57 in the catalogue) This may ju tl} bt 
regarded as a ma«te'l} drawing with a strong 
rlivtlm of line and faultier di«tribution of 
ma« es But it is likel} to «hock the coD^en 
tional admirer of modem Indian painting if 
indeed «o «mall a work e\cr receives the attention 
it de ones a* much as Manets Dejeuner «ur 
Iherbe *hocktd Ins contemporaiies Pethnp 
our reactions to artistic e%ents and trends arc 
not strong enough for ua to pursue the object of 
our dislike with the same fur} of in\ecti\c n« 
was showered on "Manets head But if we 
were alne to the implication of things w 
should certainl} «top before this work and take 
slock It introduces certainl} lor the first 
tune a clothe® line with hanging lingerie into 
modern Indian art This is not onl} bold it 
al 0 achie\es the distinction of being «ucceso 
•folb JUUVvis.a<\\Vj /.now Abe .wniiwt j*' 

Mew of aesthetic significance 

This little drawing is singled out for speasl 
mention on account of it« aalue a® evidence of a 
«cneibilit} toward® tie painters raw material 
untrammelled bv preconception® But there are 
other paintings in the exhibition which indicate 
the same v earning for freedom Ibe whole 
collection of Mr Gupta s exhibited work fall» 
easily into two halves one of which is conven 
tiona! and the other experimental Mr Gupta 
seems to be a painter standing on the threshold 
of a room with period furniture not quite ®ure 
about the propriety of leaving its re«pectabl 
and recognized precinct® }ct casting a verv 
wistful glance at the open spaces before lum 
But the impact of the real is too strong upon 
him to be re®i«ted That u wh} there is an 


obvious dichotom} in him Mr Gupta might 
well have shown hia painting in two room® 
one bearing the m criplion I paint as I 
please and the other Take what vou expect 
From the point of view of spontnneitv 
gu to and live qualiU there i low ever no 
doubt a to which group bear the palm It is 



supplied b} three of li most vital and fruitful 
experience® the env ironnient of his native 
village in the first instance next western- 
most Bengal where he served his apprenticeship 
s painter and h=tl} the Ixumaon Hima]a}3s 
an e\cur-ion into winch was a great inspiration 
to him It will be found that all bis landscape 
work depicts one or other of tho«e three regions 
and catche® their spint with a tnithfulne«3 
rarel} achieved in contera]ioran Indian painting 
Among these again one is inclined to a ign a 
decided oupenontv in intuitive perception 
artistic transformation to the laml-capes 
Bolpur and Dacca Thp®e sci i w 

Mr Gupta « vn'ion mu t have 
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m the forrmtu e 3 ears of 5 oulh and early man 
hood, show his work at its mo't lyrical and 
eloquent In actual fact, the outward a«pect of 
neither Birbhum nor Dacca is deeplj «tirrmg 
though both haae a quiet beautj that grows on 
one But in Mr Guptas drawings they arc 
transfigured not into prettj and far-fetehed 
fancies but into real works of art In art as in 
literature, the difference between the real and 
the cle\er counterfeit u lery hard to define in 
terms of rational exposition But the mind 
fasten- on the one and rejects the other all the 
«sine The tc«l here is too -ubtle for words 
But it iie\ crthcle-a has on indubitable exist 

Tlie cinplia«is laid in this si orl note on 
only one aspect of Mr Guptas work has not 
been dictated b) cipnee nor by accident The 
1 irger works of Mr Gupta fhown in the cMiibi 
linn arc m the stvlc now made familiar to all 
and ncounued as comme tl faut e\en bj the 
crowd riity do not require much interprets 
tion But the case is different with the painting- 
m which Mr Gupta makes a departure from thi 
c tabli«hcd convention Thej hwc puttied 
inan> cirious md sincere lovers of the new 
"cliool anil led tlam to wonder wliethcr they 


would be right in admiring them Ju't as 
thirty years ngo there wa« n strong predisposi- 
tion aga'n«t the work of the na«cent Indian 
school, today the very success and vogue of the 
scliool has created a counter inhibition among 
Indians claiming to be ailtured again«t artistic 
creations whicli do not follow this «ct pattern 
Perhaps e\en Mr Gupta is not quite sure within 
himself tthctiier this new type of picture which 
iic i« turning out is to be included in the 
corpus of his senous work and whether they arc 
not just freaks or at best the private and 
intimate wanderings bv the way of an nrti«t 
who is in duty bound to throw him«elf into quite- 
another attitude when the public gaze is fixed 
upon him For this reason it is necessary to 
in i<t that nothing would bt so fatal to the 
t,rowth of a genuine nnd vigorous art traditioi 
in modem India thin a surrender to convention 
The pioneers of the new «rlool declared that 
Inlian painting will not find its soul through 
mutation of ttie academic work of the A\et 
Tlicv were right It is time for their di*ciplP 8 
to proclaim that nor will it attain salvation 
through an equally lifcle*s imitation of Ajant i 
and the Rajput srliool And thev too woulJ 
lie right 


rnnsLXT-nw camiiodge 

Indo China I- more or loss term incognita In this i* ue vp give some illustrations 
to tie average Indian reader Ime come wlmh will bp no doubt of great inlcri'l to tho-c 
knowlolgc aUiul the contacts of the Hindu who are inteie«led m such lore UwiUbesicn 

civihnition with the pre cxi-tmg Oceanic’ that tJicre is a great deal m common with us 

cultures in that region and the tiriUianl re-tilts from the point of view of the coiitmiiitv of 
thereof lUit so far a« the mhabtUnls of tU rulturnl trends 

eountrv are eoneeniod and thou prcsent-da> t\e are Inilebtcd for fln-sp photr grnidis to 

environments we have little or no knowledge the Roval Iihran of Ciimlwlge 








FOREIGN PERIODICALS 



The Soviet Press 

The one country where newspaper circula- 
tion approximates that of the S A, is the 
USSR (points out Lawrence ilartin in the 
Ctirrent History) where, from a Tsanst circula- 
tion (1913) of 2,700,000, it has grown to forty 
milUons Within this year, the wnler expects, 
the Soviet Umon will take first place m 
the world for number of copies of newspapers 
consumed The ViTiter concludes 

The task of the Soviet nempapeimsa u oniqae be> 
cause Soviet jouraalisni is unique Long ago its purpose 
was defined by Lenin as being that of the scafToIding on 
a building in process of constnietioii. It is to help bu Id 
the new soeiely and ibe new type of ciiaen. The Soviets 
inherited from Tsarist Russia ISO 000 000 people, ibe vast 
maionty ‘‘dark” and backward by any cmlized standard 
It had to give these a sense of social respoasibihty. some 
kind of vision, and a day by day program of effort It 
had to make them want to read, want to be clean, to 
be on time, not to beat the children, not to desert the 
little ones, not to cheat one another It bad to leech 
them manners we have forgotten must be learned not 
to tolerate bugs and mud, to change the underwear and 
brash the teeth, care for the sick, and rely on ungauon 
and not on holy water when drouth threatens 

It has bMn the job of tbe press in that exctlmg 
country to spur on 180000000 people in their trek into 
a socialist future 

In this sitoation, and with this perspective it can 
be seen how beside the mark it is to insist that the Soviet 
press IS musled that it does not tolerate anli-eonmitinist 
propaganda, and ^at the Covemment has its gnp on 
every paragraph ol it It is true that the Peaiants Caiftit 
will not print a debate in the spirit of tbe Forum 
magazine “Which is superior Soviet or capitalist 
agnculture’ ” It may run an article on the fate of the 
Arkansas sharecropper, but although it wilt confess that 
the Iowa fanner produces three times «s much to the 
acre as the Sonet larmei, it will hardly intimate that 
theretore mdividoal farming may be better than collective 
When you have settled on a plan, when you have a blue 
print, when you are building your house Jt is not the 
pan of common sense oi of the building of a state to 
quit laying bricks and consider whether yon oqgbtnt 
be putting up a number of tents instead 

T117 may be wrong, but they are working out their 
destiny along the line they marked down. They have 
increased the circulation of their newspapers by fifteen 
limes over the best Tsarist year, and it is only a begm 
n ng They are fitting the movie, radio and televitutm 
m with the press into a comprehensive jonraalism. 
results, in the future will be bound to influence oCn« 
joumahsms. 


Nobel Pnze Novel 

Malcolm Cowley, m the course of a review 
of “ Summer of 1914 ” the novel by Roger Martm 


du Card, who was awarded tbe Nobel Pnze m 
lilcrature, tells us how the award reacted on tbe 
novelist . 

Both in his own country and abroad, Roger Martin 
du Card was as little known as any writer who ever 
won tbe Nobel Prize It was not that his career had 
been unsuccessful Hu older books had been kept in 
print, his newer ones were favorably rev ewed and were 
even sold in fair sized ed ttons. But the author himself 
had a positive taste and talent for retnaming obscure 
Ooce be bad said, “As for 1 leiature^ write it if you 
must but for Gods sake dont talk abont it” Acting 
on this principle, be refused to give lectures or scate- 
menis or gel involved in literary quarrels or raise bis 
voice at public meetings, and except for the few weeks 
that followed the pubbcation of a novel, he managed 
l<t efface himseU completely (com the public mind. 

%fae& the good news eame over tbe wire from Sweden, 
his apartment in Nice was besieged by a small army of 
journalists and cameia men, local, Parisian and foreign 
There was nobody st borne Hanng been notified about 
an bMir before the newspapers, Martin dn Card had 
taken a uavellisg bag and vanished, after telling the 
concierge that he was leaving for a tnp A search began 
that soon extended over u France. Trains were in 
spected, botel repstera paged through, the police were 
on gnard, there waa a special watch at the frontier In 
Paru the rumor spread that Martin du Card had been 
assassinated— by whom, nobody knew, for he had no 
eneouea 

Meanwhile the object of the search had stolen back 
to his own spsrtment very late at night, and was sitting 
there alone with the shutten closed, exactly like John 
DiUingez in a Oucago hideout. Telepams, cablegrams, 
letters of tonpaiulation, publishers’ offers, radio contracts, 
all were piling up unread in the concierge a office For 
lw« days the Nobel prizeman lived on bem ud eggs, 
end trembled at every shuffle of feet outside the barred 

Tbe reviewer then gives us some facts about 
the novelist’a eatUer career 

Hu first novel, “DeTenir'” was pnbbshed in 1908 
It made no great stir in the world, but it led to his 
becoming acquainted with the gronp sunounding the 
Nouvelle Revue Fraacaise — Gide Rinere, Copeau, Schlum 
berger and others — serious writers concerned with ethes 
and esthetics and corresponding roughly to the Blooms' 
bury group in London, these have remained his closest 
fiieods. In 1913 he pubhshed a second novel, “Jean 
Baiois," dealing with tbe Dreyfus case and with an un 
bet ever who returns to the ^urcL I am told that it 
exercised a considerable influence on the pre-war genera 
UoD, among whom questions of rebpous faith seemed 
all important. 

At Uus po nt the novelist a career, Lke so many 
others, was interrupted by the War Martin du Card 
served in the mibtary transport, commanding a section 
of thirty SIX trucks on all the fronts from Alsace to the 
Somme. When he letumed to civilian life it was with 
the project for a sew novel, longer and more ambitiou 
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than tnytiung be bad done Ijcfore. "Lea TblbaDlt" ww 
to deal with the loriunea of two Paria lamiljet, one 
Catholic end ibe other I’lotcttant, during the ycara icfute 
1914. It was to appear m a whole senes of volumes, 
which the author hoped to publish at Intervals of about 
SIX months 

“Summer of 1014” is the final section (an 
epilogue, however, is still to be published) of 
this project It continues the story of the 
brothers Thibault, their personal story is, 
JfOtvevcr, ‘ transformed into the story of how 
Europe drifted into war ' 

On this subject, Marun du Card writes impressively 
With h s arcbmolueict! training, he seems lo have sludieil 
all the available docwncnis, and he has reduced (hem 
to as simple a narrsUve, as clear a statemeui, aa any 
honest student could acbeve lie neglects the ffluoilions 
trust, but everything else is included and everyone receives 
hu share of Llame— in the front rank, the deUbcraie 
war makers like Berchtold and Isvolsky, who knew jusi 
what they were doing, then the Austrian and German 
end Russian general siaSs, then, on a second plaoe of 
eu U the cold legalista like Poincare who did sotlung 
to uold Russia back (indeed they encouraged bet lo 
mobiliie) and the nobla souls like hic Edward Grey who 
might have discouraged either side simply by saying 
ftankly what they proposed to do 


The Realities ia Palestine 
Pierre Van Paassen, a non-Jew eympalbelic 
to the Zionist cause, presents the Zionist point 
of view in an article published in the Asia . 

The anil Jew sh igiiaiion in the Holy Land has been 
made lu appear as a Case ei the poor Arab nssg against 
the Jewish usurper of the underdog biting beck at last 
Ihe suggestion has even been thrown out (bat the Arab 
Higher Committee, which directs the opposition to Jewish 
immigration, was iollowmg in the footsteps of the non 
coopetationists in India, and ihe Mufti of Jerusalem has 
been compared with the lioly personality pf Gandhi — aa 
If Ihe Mahatma has not alwajs insisted upon nonviolence 
as one of the essential prov sions of civil disobedience 
but what has generally escaped allenlion abroad in ibe 
midst of false slogaiu and del berate oudiibng of Ibe 
situaUon, IS that tn the course ol the disturbsncea the 
Arab peasants never for a day interrupted iheir work on 
the land and that the so esUed general strikes in Ibe 
Cities were dcpi* goiutf om^* iJy imnnnr ^ ihlmuir •Vrwa- 
Cot only against the Jews hut chiefly against Artbic 
ciluens Ibe mass of the Jeliahten did not parbcipale in 
Ihe str kes They harvested and threshed, tended their 
truck gardens and watered the orange groves as if i» 
Higher Lommitlee existed Every day they hrooght their 
produce 10 the cilies, and Jl was there Ibar they were 
set upon, beaten, robbed and often killed by tcixorisis 
end gangsters This is the plain iimple truth about that 
* phenomenal explosion of Arabic national st seDlimenl" 
which filled the Bm sh press, and part of the Ametscan. 
with amazement Ihe Arab vdlage was subjected to a 
constant bombardmeuc of tnli Jewish piopigsuda, the 
, local mu/«s, on the model of iheit spiritual leader u> 
Jerusalem, biiday upon Iriday, delivered the rnoM ns 
tiammatory barSDgues in the mosques, and suU (be f^lnh 
refused to budge. 


What Zionism envisaged with the esIahLshment of 
l)u* Jewish Nilionsl Home in Palestine was to create a 
luven of refuge for ihe Jewish masses of Eastern Europe 
who live under conditions that can scarcely be deuribed 
as human There was nothing Utopian in this under 
taking, for it answered lo the age-old Jewish atpiislions 
for « return to Zion The new Palestine is the product 
of existing realities in Jewish life Tb s point is generally 
overlooked by those who are concerned lest the Arabs 
in Palestine suffer by reason of what is sometimes called 
the Jewish ” invasion ’’ They have no regard for that 
background of unutterable Jewish woe in Eastern Europe 
and siddom see the Jewish world problem as one and 
indivisible What will happen to the Arab, it is asked, 
if the Jews are permuted to buy up the land? It is, 
of course, an excellent thing that oppressed Jews should 
find a breathing space in Palestine, but what of the 
original lohihiianis, where are they lo go' It would 
be distressing if so fine a scheme of relief as Zionum 
sponsor! were to prove an enerotebment on ihe rights 
of Ihe Arab people to lead their own life and build a 
cifilizttiaa aa ibeir own iraiiiiena and ebancitr 

That the Arab middle classes have been immentelr 
ennehed by the Jewish influx and the development of 
ihe couniry, that ihe stindard of living even for the 
humblest Arab peasants, who were so mercilessly ex 
plotted by iheir own landlords, has gone up eonstaoUy 
so that today they aland shoulder high above the jeUe 
keen of neighbouring countries, that for every Jew five 
Artie have enieteJ ihe country, that the Arab popula 
tioD bat virtually doubled id the past twenty years, whereas 
•o Ibe course of ihe preceding eeniury il had nmaiaed 
oitiionary— these lb ngs are left out of consideration 


Allen Antipallij' in Europe 
Tito Frate writes jo La Rassegna /(atiana 
The peoples of Europe can h« divided iota the foUow 
ing groups, (1) Poriugal, Spam, Italy, France, part 
ol Belgium und of Switserland and a few smaller regions, 
occupied by the neo Latin races, (2) BaJkin races 
(Rumauia, BulgBr,a, Hungary, Jugo-slavia, Greece, 
Albania), (3) The Czecho polish races (part of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and Lithuania), (4) German races (Cei 
many, Austria, HoUaad, Lelllsnd, part of Switzerland, of 
Czechoslovakia, of Bcigum and of Poland), (5) hcandi- 
uaviaa races (Sweden, Norway arid Denmark), (6) 
Fiiinisb«gnsh sorihrm races (Finland, Eslhsma), (7) 
Briiish Islands. Now, a parung line runs on the north 
of the first three groups, dividing the European races 
■mo two characteristic halves, each distinguishable front 
itkr utllei; am' lOnV' eithiuibgrcviiy; ihu* loktr |»ycihnlfgi<.-iaiy 
and inidlectualiy As between the norlbern and the 
southern parts, mere exists an antipathy, which is a 
cunons combination of contempt, hatred and lack of 
understanding The "Nordopalby,'’ as I may call it, 
makes people, living below 4S* lat feet inspired with the 
mission of ' norlherojsiog'’ those living below 40* lat. 
In France, whicii lies in Ibe centre, this phenomenon has 
been observed long ago and has found expression in Ihe 
proved " (Jhsque pays « son midi (each land has its 
south) For the Luglisliman, the black and ihe yellow 
races aland on the lowest rung of the social Udder, the 
Letaoliaea and the Balkan races are almost on the same 
level, the Latin peoples come somewhat higher up and 
the Lermans and the Scandinavians stand much hi^er 
The houtherner is cbaraclenslically hospitable and 
frank and can speak lo a stranger wilbout an Introdu^ 
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tion The Northerner is a proud indmdualist and dia- 
trustful It IS eopeciaUr m Holland that they hare the 
deane'l houses in the srotld, but not so clean strccta 
and pubic areas, because the latter are “anonymous" 
He has “toe superiority complex,” which in fact, is the 
sign of a sense of infenonty which induces them to 
mahe friends more readOy wiih animals The Nonhemer 
holds himself fast to whatever is strict and regular be^ 
cause be feels himself secure within the lumis of a law 
of general application and hesitates to talce the in iiatjve 
and give scope to the spirit of independence. The sense 
of nniformity is predominant especially la the En^ish 
character TTus is more or le*s true of the American 
the Scandinavian and the Dutch allhouah much less of 
the German character \?ilh Sir ^ Scott, all 

rogues and swindlers are Ital an This is rather « 

form of foreiim hatred than a case of widespread 
Oiauvinism The Northerners coming to the South at« 
delighted and enchanted with the blue sea and the warm 
sunshine, but they always nourish a feeling of disinitt 
lUwiirulr ifle Aurdemertr, impiYing rdar »thr jVi\w 
turally backward as they are, are indeed an agreeable 
harmless and picturesipie but after all a faithless people 
The Southerners regard the Latin culture as 
centrifugal, whereas the northern races conceire the modern 
culture as centripetal There is raee-feeling in the 

South and race-pride in the North. 

[Tfs. Da V V CoKBiUtl 


nianchoria Novr 

Writing in the Speclator, Ralph Morton 
makes a survey of the condition of Manchuni^ 
after six years of Japane«e control 

The most obvious development is in the increase 
and improvement of communications and in the new 
build ngs and greatly inerea<ed Japanese population of 
some of the larger towns The railway system has beery 
unified extended and modernized Motor roeds. bnilt b> 
forced labor extend all over the country They are buili 
too sbghtly to last long but will probably soon be mac 
adamized and are primanly for loibtary porpo^ Aiv 
service betvreen the main towns is also well developed 
The cities are ibecommg more and more Japanese buy 
though the Japanese on pvirg up extra lerritontl rtgbl% 
gamed among other benefits the ngbi to own land any 
where not many ere to be found in the coiinlry places. 
The currency has also been on fied and mckel lakes th^ 
place of the old small notes 

Secunty of life and property is no better, and ih^ 
standard of living has not improved Japanese efficiency 
has dealt, as foreign efficiency is liable anywhere In deal, 
with the externals of living alone The streets are dcaner 
there is some attempt at pobhe health and does anq 
bicycles must be reg stered To the people such efficiency 
IS a matter of irritation and of suspicion They giva 
more serious thoogbt to the large tracts of land wh cl, 
are now abandoned For in many part* from fear of 
bandits, the Japanese have forced the peasants to destroy 
their honses and to Lve in towns far from their fields 
In some of the more settled places their land has bec% 
given to Xoreans. 

The Chinese inhabitant of Manchukno finds the pre, 
sent dark for h m«elf. He sees the future darker foy 
his children He sees the best jobs going merea«iii^y 
to Japanese Jobs are few «o he keeps his ehildien ay 
school as long as he can, but he finds that the door oj 


the *011001 Is not opening any wider There has always 
been a strong desire for education in Manchnna, and 
the proportion of illiterates has been fairly low Each 
village managed to have a *chooI of sorts Now the 
Japane«e have rai«cd the standard of efficiency in the 
schools and the effect has been to c!o<e a great many 
schools which were certainly not op to standard but which 
were doin'* very uceful work in the villages 

Tlie Japane«e idea] is to make what schools there 
are efficient in the work of turning out the kind of 
citizen they want hfany pnmaiy schools have been 
closed and secondary edoeation is now restricted to fonr 
year* Great ailcniion is paid to *port and physical 
(raining and to manual work In many Bchools the pupils 
do all the cleaning Along ih s 1 ne of physical and 
manual education the schools show a great improvement 
But the authorities would see m phy«ical training 
ihe only oullet for the pupils’ vitality Intellectual edu 
cation ta carefully standardized and curtailed. Reading 
IS d *coorased and di*cii«*ion forbidden The textbooks 
are irw ancf madeijuate anef of" course propagandist anrf 
the teachers are forbidden to give any instruction out 
side ihcm More time is always devoted to the study 
of Japanese than to the study of the pnpils* own langnage 
English 1$ taught only in hoys’ secondary schools and 
there only for two hours a week In opposition to the 
■deal of sex equality in Chinese education and in line 
wiih Japanese practice intellectual edoeation u even 
more severely niTtaHed m girls’ schools. 


Indian Masic 

Mnrgnret E Cousins author of The Music 
of Onent and Ocetdent ob«er\03 in the course 
of an article contributed to Inner Culture 

\resteni musjciaps do not know that India is a 
Busical nation or that it has developed lU own musical 
»c ence and instruments. But what do we actually find’ 
That since the earliest days music has been studied and 
venerated in India. Mosical research proves more and 
more ihat if Greek and Egyptian music were not derived 
from the root stock of Indian music then there mu«t have 
been some forgotten race which acted as musical parent 
to all three. The old Greek modes are all found m 
common use among Indian musicians 

Both East and Vest have twelve divisions of the 
octave as the r common stock of sound matenal wil^n 
an octave Tlie Indian system alone however further 
divides these into the twenty two ihrutis and uses though 
not frequently •these del ghtfully fine snlrdivisions called 
quarter tones The sense of hearing of the average musi 
man of the We«t or of the non musician, simplv cannot 
distinguish these minute variations from its well known 
soand 

The contrast between East and West m the use of 
the twelve semitones or strartrms is mo«t remarkable and 
from a study of it India emerges far and away superior 
to Europe Every form of permutation and combmat on 
of these twelve sirffrerms in arrangements of seven has 
been scientifically class fied ages ago and as the seventy 
two m^ahiTtas (scales), form what Westerners would 
eaU seventy two complete different scales. These again 
have been selected from to form denved partial scales 
or nerrms 

What do we find in the We«t’ Only three out of 
the seventy two are used Only to three combinations of 
the twelve sounds taken seven at a time does the Western 
ear respond sntb keen pleasure or understanding, only 
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to llirre K«Ie founditloni )iu It t«<ome tccuuomrd. The 
C(«rki chi>H t«Tfn out of llie poiiilile cnmLlRttioni and 
u>«d them for »am« crnturirt, but «lne« ilnut ISOO K, D« 
four bite ftllcQ enilrrly inia (!iiu«e eilhrr tbron(h 
Vo«trrn prejuJico or ill llmliel riihrile pijfcIioIoCT 

Tfao* (b« fact rrmalot that til 'Reiirm lauttc h 
fortnrd from DftUa Sankarahharanit, ktreranl, tsd Cmri. 
tnanoharl tafamt, tccordinjt to South India terminology. 
In Ollier word* from thn major tcale tha barmonte minor 
acale and the melodic miner acale Nothing of the beauty 
ol MaYamahivafaula, lha awrelneaa of KefyoRat the pen 
tlTeoeai of lihairatl. tha atrength of Todi, are kcevn lo 
the Wftlem world 

The Weatrm ear !• aeeutlomed only to (hytbmie 
dititinnt of two, three four, all, nine, and tweln nniia 
The Indian inudcian delighta In thoaa eotnpooed of 6*e, 
aeeen, ten, fourteen, and lha intermeliita numbera nghi 
up to twenty nine In add tion to ibe few contmoii la ibe 
VI eat It la ihii Eaitern peculiarity of rhythm that often 
cauaea the Wntero littener la much ataihetle diacomfort 
He cannot Gnd bia thnhmle bearinga and fecta entirely 
at aea He triei to M Wealem limea iato thcae com 
pliealed r^ona and of eourae It cannot be dona. In 
diaguat he eicltlna, “There a no method m their mad 
neul" whereaa the fault bei In hia owo Ignorance of 
what la belni worked out 

There la • final aipect In which the Caai differa 
eery much from the Veat la muaical mttiera eamely, 
ill KnaitiTcaeai to an caihetic of bour. Kaaoa mood, 
anih lb« mode (a which fbe MRg la rang 


We Need a VIeloo 


The following extract from TAu Pu^/tsAtflff 
Simneas is reproduced here from The Calhcbi 
Wcrrld 


The Communiat who mallera la a man who baa aeen 
a viaioa If you want lo know the easence of bia alaioo. 
Our Lady oaid it two ihouaind yeara ago 
“lie hath put down ibe mighty from their aeef, and 
hath exalted the bumble 
lie hath filled the hungry with good tbinga 
And the neb he bath arnl empty away" 

It Will go 111 with oa if we fail to aee ita aplendour 
For we aball go on meellag the Communiat wiib our 


•otemii arjrumenia ihowing thia fact by atatlatlca and 
It at fact ly paychology, confronting thia atatrmeni of 
Alan With ibai ftMter»/-ni of ^tho and both with aome 
rlgmarcde from iiie local Communiata' party platform, 
dralreyiflg all bia foun lationa with the rulMraaneaa of 
nur common arnie— and leaving him aa firmly grounded 
aa Mate, I ul angry wiib ui and more paailoiuiely la 
love with hU via on than ever You cannot drairoy a 
nelon Iff lull ling at it or laying violent btndi on it 
or throwing alonri at ft You cannot meet the via on 
with arguflienia at all You can meet a via on only with 
a viaion 7e acarcely think in lerma of via oa at all 

naiona are rltioatrr and we are ai aenvIUe at aaj agsot- 
tie With all the Sun for our birthright we are cold 

and they are allamn with their email ray . It nay 

be in Cod a providence, that the mloion of the Com 
inuolvc With hia flame wii to remind ua that our own 
fire it burning low 


Tlie Moslem TTopM In TninsifioR 
Rauls Simpson McElroy, who epent some 
time AS a teacher in a college in the Near East 
where he had ample opportunity to observe the 
cITcct of the modem thought on Islam, contn- 
bufes a paper on the Moslem world in tran<]tioD 
to The Moslem WorU The following eirtrscti 
are taken from the abridged version puohsbed in 
(he ir<?rW Chnsbantlv 

Moatrma ihemaelvn are novr ailing if the Koran 
it bierally intpired. Such queationa tbiDenge tha aheikba 
embeinviDgly 

It tneana that the Koran muat undergo higher 
criiiciam jnat aa the Pibte baa done Higher criiiciam 
of the Koran can be poitponed no longer 

Vilhin a Very few yeara the enrotmenl in the ancient 
and eontervalive ihralogical achool, □ Axhar Univeraitr 
ia reported lo have dropped from about ten thousand 
to feav than five thouaana So aigniGeant a dnip eaa 
hardly le allrlbuted to the depression, when tuiiion la 
virtoally free and when many have cbovea goverameot 
tv foreign Khoola instead Modem Afobammedin yonlba 
refute lo illeiid this orthodox inatitution, revered at it 
It, many of whose teichisga are now regiraed aa obsolete 
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Problems for Haripurji 

B Pattabhi Sitftramayya wntes in the 
Tnveni • 

The problem «till remains srhether ibe decision to 
break Jhe Federation or to nse the moderate langoage 
of the Congress, to ‘combat and end’ it, would permit 
the Congress to enter the Federation that » to eay to 
take part m the elections to the Central Legislatures 
and thus try to fight from within It thonid he clearly 
Dsderstood that there will be ten Ministers* appoint 
menls at the Centre ’TbeTe will be a keen struggle 
for the JIiDisferships amone*t the members and as the 
Miaislers are wxpted by the Chief Mimstet they arc 
apt to be obsessed by a sense of faeholdenoess and obliga 
tion to ther Chief and would not be powerful (aelors 
in shaping tho political destiny of the coaotry under a 
Kheme of dyareby It is unnecessary to analyse or 
appraise the situation in the Pronnces on these lines 
for we know the erect state of things Responsible 
Covemnent may he a splendid institution for ctrryug 
out a settled programme of work in the country Bat to 
ensure unity el design as well as «f eaecntion in im 
nlemeniing this programme it is reipiisite that the 
Ministers should engineer the dght from within Human 
temperaments vary considerably It terres no purpose 
to say that we shall go into the hou<e of a dancing girt 
only to hear tnosic or exchange amenities or appreciate 
beauty and not to (amish ourselres or our character by 
more intimate contacts llie dangers are inherent in the 
eery nature of things. The prorieion of ten Ministerships 
IS a terrible temptation that lies in the way of our poll 
ticiane We are not sore that the problem has not been 
exercuing tbe minds of Congressmen m odd epiarters 
as to how to eapture power in the Centre We shall 
not take long to discover that we shall not be capturing 
power bnt we shall be captured by power Tbe storf 
ol catching a Tartar is hound to be illustrated in all its 
gnm and gruesome details In tbe Centre at lean, there- 
fore It abould be our concern and our deasion not to 
form a Ministry 


Art and tbe Artist 

Art IS subjective Its objectivity is a 
v,eakne«3 inseparable from its practical necessity 
to project beyond itself and appeal to a public 
status It should be free to egpre«s itself 
Wntes F G Bailor in The Hindustan Review * 

Art must needs be free from arbitrary restraint^ 
taboos and cults calculated to keep it under strai^llaee 
and tbe cultivated disciplines of regional loyalties Bnt 
art owes it to its freedom to be loya] to its creative 
impulse and traditions, to surrender itself magnifieemly 
to the conditions of its ongin. It is one of the eondi 
tionj that it does not wear hoofs and horns for a meidy 


merefncious display of escapades A poem, for instance, 
IS good both by virtue of its inner content and the vehicle 
through which it is expressed Its beauty and intnnsie 
worth are related both to the manner and matter of its 
presentation. To that extent, it shares some of the 
restraints imposed by syntax meter (m so far as that 
u allowed*) and several other recognised canons of form 
Wiihui ihe limits thus set, there is scope for the wildest 
creative freedom. The fact that it does not give way all 
at once to the free use of foreign words and expletives 
ol absurd intonations and a hundred other proclivities 
of cultivated in<Daeiance, cannot by any means detract 
from Its freedom. 

E\€ry art is a rebel against its predece«eor 
If not for some gleam of novelty, some freshoesa of 
Ti*ioB, some variant of accumiilated experience no 
new an could really be an properly so-called 
But are bumaa measurements so impMcahle that 
artistic creation can ^ the subject of passion 
ate creed wars in which hoih parlies assume canons 
of values so ripdiy maintained that one ox the 
eibec of them mast be luoaucs or imposters* It is tine 
that in the history of mn’a ctAlectne rise in the scale 
of evolution there have been ups and downs that art 
has enjoyed spells of extraordinary exhuberance followed 
by relapse lalo grey immobOity over long stretches of 
tune It IS certainly po*sibIe for art not only to cease 
to be vitally ereaiive but also to become a parasitic 
tirangfe-bold upon creative possibilities. In science as 
well as in art, tbeie exists Ihe dominating aense of 
restraiDi from some ultimate frame of reference which 
cannot be betrayed something which both artists and 
scienlisii must needs take for granted as a naive faith, 

1 ke Causality or, as I showed with reference to poetry, 
the liwj of literary eoapositton or the charactenstie ethos 
of particular cultures. The alternative is a paralysing 
scepticism suitable for philosophic confcmplalion, but 
seldom conducive to constructive achievements 


Examinations — ^Values and Dangers 
The examination system has to be over- 
hauled and the questions should be based more 
on the tests of intelligence and grasp of the 
subjects than on mere memory, D Purushotham 
amvea at this concJu«ion by estimating the 
values of examinations mThe Indian JoioTtal of 
Education 

The Chinese woe the first to introduce the sjatetn 
of exMniaauons in 4000 B C The Emperor Aniomus Kas 
of Athens select^ teachers from a competitive exanana 
tion and the teachers in their turn used this system for 
their pupils In Greece, people got on for nearly 600 
year* without any examination England copied this 
^stem of exsaiination from China, and vre, from them. 
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ol ihe Hindu Mahasabha, he assurea the minontiea that 
“the llmdua are willing la form a common united Indian 
nation and do not advance any special claims, prinlegea 
or rights reserved only for ikemsriyes over and above 
the non Hindu sections of Hinduathan ” 

H you come with you, if you don't, without you, 
and if you oppose in spue of you, the Hindus wd) con 
tmue to fight for their national freedom as hrsi as they 
can” Thus succinctly and truly he lays down the post 
lion of Hindu NationaLsm in its struggle for independence 


Hie Dance in India 

Sreemati Pratima Tagore writes in The 
Vtsva Dkarati Quarterly 

Long ago, in India the art of dancing bad fuNy 
developed and could express the highest teicbea of buinan 
thought and feeling Tkia can be aeen in many ancsent 
paintings and especially in the cave frescoes of Ajania 
and Bagh Moreover dancing held a large and iinpoitaDl 
{dace in the cultural life of India. 

We have three kinds of represontative Indian dance 
wh ch still exist the South Ind so dance, (he hlaoiMri 
dance, and the North Indian dance The S^th Indian 
dance is very ancient in origin and its InQuence has spread 
even to the Far Cast, it is to be seen in Java. Indo- 
China, Burma Ceilon and eves in Chios asd Japaa. la 
the same way the influence of Indian freaeo-paintiog 
can be aeen in Boro Cudur, in Anuradhapura in Sigitia, 
■11 of which date from the Buddhist eta 

The cissaical dance of the South expresses six kinds 
of humen emotion, in Saasknt w« eall them ‘Rsaa,* n 
word which is as untraoslatable as the Cerman WMd 
'lUmnung* lie different 'Rasas' in the art of the 
dence represent the following pareotal feeling friend 
ship conjugal love, suecgib, heroiin and humoor 

la our ancient scripture, Nai^soitra. there tre auener 
oua descr ptious of the various forms of feeling that have 
a universal aspect We also find therein a list of (be 
qualities an artist should possess if he wiots to dedicate 
b s life to the art of dancing The most necessary among 
them are a good figure, sense of rhythm, grace of 
expression end of repose This word 'repose' implies 
that the artist or dancer most not chink of (be eetndo 
world, that he must avoid the tcmptalioa to atlrect his 
audience, it also means that he must merge biioaelf 
into his art, into what he is cresting tor the momeaU 
In order to detach himself entirely from the sense of 

ln'*ie South lodian dance the d ffetenl movements 
or poses of the hands suggest the inner toeaniDg of the 
drama and represent in visual form the language of dance 
The symbohcil name given to these raovemcnls is Modrt 
The Southern dance, which is probably the most ancieDl, 
iikee its themes from the MaAobharata and the RmnayaB* 
One can witness ths dancing still in the 'KatbiKaii 
dance in Malabar nue art developed c»taia ifrsTOtfc 
mialities, and expressed them In a shine that mighl be 
called cubic m conception. In which the moveme«ls of 
the arms and hands are at right angles and iml to ibe 
swelling and curving motions of other indisti dances 
The writer deals with the other two 
schools of Indian danctnR also— the Mani^n 
dance and the North Indian dance She Uien 
observes 

These movements express great strength and offer • 
fsseinaiing display of rhythm threugh them movenenta 
become as expressive as a spoken Jsngnsge. I bate aeen 


a Sooth Indian dancer acting the pan of a deer at the 
some time as he was representing the character of the 
hniUer When taking the part of the deer be had not 
rail/ Innsforaed bn eoul tato that of » gazefic. but 
even his can, his eyes, until every movement of his body, 
reSected the inner tragedy of the poor creature threatened 
by the hunter in the forest The impersonation was really 
marsvllous The same thing was true of (he Dance M 
Shivs. It carried the mind away far above the earth, 
to a supernormal world and made us feel the dynamic 
force of creation in a way that is impossible to desenbe. 

At ooT Dance Schee} it Soatiniiriin we bare bees 
trying to revive all the indigenous forms of danclog wbidi 
were seriously in dsnger of dying out for want of 
patronage 

From our studies a new art is evolving, a synlhes s 
of all the forms banded down by tradition In other 
words our artists, musicians and dancers, in giving ex 
pression to their own feeling and emotion, ire creating 
new forms on the foundation of the old 

At Santinikelan we have made dance a part of our 
educaiion and an important subject m ibe art bfe and 
train ng of our pup Is Not only are the students trtiaed 
to adapt (be cUssieal rhythms and poses to nevrer themes 
and more complex emetiojis, but participation in the 
seasonal lesiivsls which ace a remilar feature ef the 
life m Santinikelan. taaket it poMible for them to reslias 
(he basic relstionihip of dance to Nature's rbythm 


To Tlie Painter 

You iBsker of piclures a ceaseless tnreBer 

among men and things, 
rounding them up in your net of vision 
■ad bringing them out in lines 

far above tbeir social value and nukcl price 
Yonder c^ony of the ouicaste 

Its crowd of rustic roofs, 

■ed an empty field in the background 
scorched by the angry April sun 

are hiirriedlv passed by and never missed 
till your wayfaring lines spoke cut they are there 
snd we started up and said, indeed they are. 

Those otmeless (rimpa fading away every laomeot 

into shadows 

were rescued from their nothingness 
and compelled us to acknowledge 

a greater appeal of the real in them 
tfitn la poasessed by the rajahs 
who lavish money on their portrsiti of dubious worth 
for fools to gspe at io wonder 

kou Ignored ifie mylfiofogicaf atead of paradse 

wlien your eyes were caught by a goat 
who IS only noticed with our expostulslion 
when straying on out brinjal plot 
You brought out iM own msjesl/ of goaiJiness 

in your lines 

and our mind woke up into a surpnse. 

The poor goat seller remains Ignottnt ol the fact 
(fall the picture does not represent 

(be commonplace beast 
tbit Is bis own, 
but it is a discovery 

IlaBiwnnAnAtn Tseosi 

la TAe f tsva-Bharati QaarterlT 
—This poem trsnslsted by the Poet from hU crigtnsl 
Bengali was inspired by certain sketches by the artist 
Pluidaial Bose 
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** A Great Indian Scientist" 

Under the abo\e caption, the Rev John 
Haynes Holmes, editor of the Chicago Unity, 
who manj jears ago hailed Mahatma Gandhi 
as “the greatest man in the norld,” wntes as 
follows editonally in hia paper 

Tbe deftih last month of India’* foremost tcienust. 
Sir Jtgadis Qiunder Bose, reminds os anew of the aioaz 
ing eraiu* of the people of India who, aeeordiog to 
standard Eagluh doctrine, are incapable of tetfnrem 
menu Dr Bose wu one of (be supreme scientiEc thinkers 
sad researchers cf the contemporair world tUs studies 
of plant life, as poetieally beautiful u ihep were acien 
ti£eallr aecarate and profound, caught the atteuton of 
mankind, and made his oame as famous in the West 
u in the EuU In any hst of (be ten or iwelre most 
disiingmshed Kientista of the last generation, Jagsdis 
Bose'a name would not onlr be included but ranked 
high. Not was Bose the onl^ Indian who enjoyed this 
nniiiue kind of eminence amoog the world'a great men 
To him must be added Mahatma Gandhi, whom we still 
believe to be what we bailed him many years ago-»**tbe 
greatest nan in tbe world ” Then, as a tiurd in t 
tnniiy of famous men, stands Rabiadranaih Tagore, poet, 
edneatoT, sage and seei Many would espand \b» group 
of three to include a fourth— Jawaharlal Nehru, surely 
one of the outstanding political leaders of modem tunes, 
a statesman as well as an heroic advocate of the people’s 
rights Where today can be found a oatioa to match 
India in four such men as the»e’ Most not such tower 
ing pea^ leap from an Himalayan range of intellectual 
and spiritual attainment which covers the lenglh and 
breadth of this continental land’ And note tbe variety 
in these men — Gandhi a saint, Tagore a poet Bose a 
scientist, Nehru a statesman' But their qualities are 
shared as well as dulnhuted, for Gandhi is a statesmait 
as well as a saint, Nehru a martyr and saint as well as 
a statesman, Tagore an educator and philosopher as well 
as a poet, and Bose u«ed much of his scientific lore to 
reaffirm and glonfy lehgion The Indian genius i» 
varied as il is intense, and as lofty as it is pore That 
the race which can produce such men, and has always 
produced them m its history, should lie in bondage to 
a military and commercial empire is an irony sapreinely 
characienstic of a world founded on maienalistic ideas 
and violent methods 

It IS not generally known in India that 
Mr Holmes is not an ordinary jourDali«t and 
minister of religion He is one of the mo«t 
eminent scholars m the Umted States of 
America 


Calcutta Public Meeting Against 
“ Jtnnah Rajendraprasad Pact ” 

On the 25th January Ia«t a public meeting 
of Hindu citizens was held in Calcutta to pro- 
test agnm«t the so-called Jmnah-Rajendra- 
pra«ad pact and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
statement in relation to it This was m addi- 
tion to similar meetings m the mofu«sjl There 
were Congres«men among its conveners and 
speakers In spite of other public engagements 
It was a crowded meeting Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee pre«ided o\er it The following 
rc«oluUon was parsed unammonsly 

This mretfog of tbe Hindu dttcens of Cdcntla 
records iis considered opinion tbst the lolunon of the 
commons] problem on the hnee proposed in what is 
called Jinnah Rajendraprasad Agreement » against the 
best interests of tbe coutiy and is entirely onacceplable 
to os in that, 

(i) It retains the existing proportion of seats between 
IM two communities in the Legi^lstoret and denies to 
the Iliodu mmoriiy in Bengal even the minimum number 
of seals to whch it w enutled according to the popola 
(ion ratio, 

(x) II proposes different franchise qualifications for 
the two communities and deliberately reduces the pro- 
portion of Hindu voters with a view to place the majority 
eommusity in Bengal in a position of special advantage, 
and 

(lu) generally it ignores the just and legitimate 
nghis of the Hindu mmonty m Bengal and seeks to 
perpetuate the mle of an inflezile communal majority 
by an artificial aystem of reservations 

This meting, therefore dissociates itself from the 
proposed agreement and strongly protests against the 
attempt to impose it on Bengal, as it will permanently 
cnpple the political life of the people of Inis province 
and records its firm resolve not to accept any such agree- 
ment in case the Congress should ultimatdy decide to 
confirm the same " 

There has never been a diplomatic docu- 
ment of Bntj«h ongin which has dealt a more 
deadly blow to the causes of Indian national 
solidarity and freedom than the so-called 
Communal Award It has been correctly 
described by Congressmen and others as anti- 
national and anti democratic That anvbody 
should expect any Hmdu-Moslera unity on tho 
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basis of acceptance of this Communal Decision 
IS very* surprising Is the Congress president, 
arc other Congressmen, not aware that this 
Decision was intended and manufactured by 
British impenalists to make Hindu-Moslem 
unity and the winning of independence by 
‘ meins of such unity impossible? 

The Congress at first neither accepted nor 
rejected it Later it grew bolder and through 
its president, rejected it It even allowed 
Bengal Congressmen to agitate against it on 
national grounds But now the Congress 
president says 

* Id regard to certain political rights the Communa] 
Award atanda lor the prearzii and we hoee atated re- 
peatedlr that we aeek do change except with eon 
currence of tkoae concerned We have further declared 
that we ahalt atand by the provieional agreement which 
was arrived at between Babu Rajendra Prasad, acting 
as Congress Pieeideot and Mr Jitmah 

The Communal Award may stand not only 
“ for the present ’ but permanently as a 
monument of British imperialistic statecraft 
and Indian I^ational Congress unwisdom, weak* 
ness and lack of statesmanship but Bengal 
Hindus will not accept it or be reconciled to it 
Mr Nehru says, " We seek no change 
except with the concurrence of those concerned ” 
But he can declare that the Deciaton “ stands 
for the pre*ent " without obtaining the concur 
fence of or even consulting the Bengal Hindus, 
who are among those concerned I 

As regards " the provi«ion8l agreement ” 
referred to, many Bengal Congressmen objected 
to It when negotiations were going on about it 
in Delhi and subsequently also It is unneecs 
sary to repeat what Mr Jinnah has said about 
it He has said in effect that he had nothing 
to do wth its drafting 

In relation to Fanditji’s declaration in his 
statement “ that we seek no change except with 
the concurrence of tho«e concerned,” he and other 
Congressmen may find the following pa«sagc3 
from N N Sircar’s Speeches and Pamjihlets, 
pp 260-262 and pp 263-264, interesting 

The IPritne Minsler J«m«« Rimiiy M«cD»nalil«J 
warning refen^ to « proiuimal ttmpomy arrangrmmK 
When one turns to the decision if be is unwsry, be will 
believe thst nothing more has been done— beeease the 
decision purports to be for ten years <mly 

The decision however, provided that " tnodificatiOQ 
might be made after ten years with the assent of the 
communities concerned ' 

Mr Nehru’s assurance that no change will 
be sought except with the concurrence of th^ 
concerned, is in other words, MacDonalds 
proviso that “modifications might be made 
after ten years with the assent of the commu- 
nities concerned ” 


With regard to the latter the following 
occurs in Sir N N Sircar’s pamphlet, named by 
him “ A ‘ Temporary ' Permanent Arrange- 
ment ” 

I put a question to the Secretary of Stale (Q 7,223, 
p 818 of the Reports of the Proceedings of the 
Comnuttcel 

Q “1 was going to ask the Secretary of State, if 
he Will permit me As the eomnunal decision stands ft 
means Uus Aasunjiog for the aake of argumnit one 
party has got more than it ought to have, it must assent 
to that Ibeing given away btfore there can be any change 
at any time Pou haie got to gel the assent of somebody 
uho has got more than he ought to have 

Ant If Sir N Sircar makes that hypothesis, St u to 

After quoting this question and answer m 
his pamphlet Sir N N Sircar obiencs in his 
pamphlet 

la Bengal the Afuslima have ao unnioTfhfe 

majoniy — a maionty sent m by voles of a particular 
eommuniiy They have got more than what can be insU 
fied 00 any logic.— and unless they are gmlty of un 
expected generosity to giving up their undeserved 
advantage, there cannot ba any change at any time' 

Rurporiisg to aake a decision, wbch bolds good 
for ten years only, the autbora bive shewn remarkable 
ingenaity in miking n in effect, and in fact, good (or 
all limes 

Sir N N Sircar concludes Ins pamphlet 

thus 

If I were told that I was rwiig a temporary letae 
I would object to the expression if x wu a eondiuon 
that the lease could net be lerminaied at any time unleu 
the tenant agreed 

Bat rben I am merely a lawyer and not a atatetman 
bav ng the drsimy of 22 millions in my hinds 

Miae British statesmen have sueceeded in drafting 
a lease of Drsgal for ten years to a community insisting 
on aneciti eleclprales— and after ten years the lease can 
not be term nated without magnanimous re&uoeuUon on 
their part 

Wbo can aay that this is not a remarkable achirve- 

Tlie whole pamphlet de«erves to be read bv 
Jfr Nehrti and other Congressmen 

The so called Jinnah-Rajendrapravid pact 
gives to Moslems greater advantages than even 
the British made Communal Decision and in 
addtCioc to those gifva by it Dot eioa this is 
not considered satisfactory Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru adds in his statement 

What remuns’ If there is anylhiog of importance 
left over, let us have it out hy all means and consider 
It 

Here there is not the faintest or remotest 
Buggcstion that in considering it Hindus, Bengal 
Hindus, are to be consulted or given a hearing 

The Congress is a non communal body If 
it represents Hindus it represents Mo®lcms nl®o 
If it has more Hindu members than the Hindu 
Mahasabha the Vnmasram Swarajya Snngha 
and other Hindu bodies, tt has also more 
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Moslem members than the Moslem League If 
in spite of the latter fact, it feels it necessary to 
negotiate ■mth the ^Io«lera League, then in ^ile 
of the former fact, it ought to feel it necesoary 
to consult the Hindu hlaha«abha and other 
Hindu bodies abo By proposing to negotiate 
wuth the Moslem League on a matter conecm- 
ing the Hindus as well, it cxpo«es itself to the 
Mo«Iem accusation that it js a Hindu communal 
body, which it is not 

On Mr Jinnah’s reply to Mr Nehru’s 
statement, it i* not nece«‘!ary for us to say 
much We will make only two comments 

Mr Jinnah does not saj what he wants, 
nor does he saj whj he is silent on the point 
So his rea«on« can onlj be gue«sed Perhaps 
he does not wish to lo«e the bargaining adian* 
tage If he slated his terms and Congre«3 
accepted them no further and additional 
demands could be made But if as he wants 
Congress made certain offers to him these could 
be made the starting point and ba«is for further 
demands Moreover, the Congre«s offer could 
he earned to the Government which could be 
told “Here are the concessions which Con- 
gress IS ready to make, what more can you 
give? Out with it please Quick ” 

In the course of hts rejoinder, dated 
Bombay January 10, Mr Jinnah sajs 

"As for tfie oft repeated slogtn that the Congress 
has declared and nren foil aiiaraoce with regard to 
religion culture and langnage I have made it clear that 
vre caaaot reJf opon tach dt^uation* and aamraaces 
I vant Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to realise that netihet 
he nor the Congress is yet in the positian of ■ sovereign 
power to make declarations and give assurances We 
want definite and efiecuve safeguards and effeeure 
weapons by means of which we can protect not only our 
religion culture and language but our roLtical rights 
and maintain our place and pos tion in the government 
and the administration of the country 

It IS not our busme«s to state bow far 
Mr Jinnah is correct and how Jar incorrect in 
the passage quoted above It is the business of 
Mr Nehru and other Congressmen What we 
cannot understand is, if Mr Jinnah cannot rely 
upon such [Congress] declarations and assur- 
ances why he does not say that he will have 
nothing to do with the Congress Nor can we 
understand whj the Congress or any Congress 
leader should be anxious to negotiate with and 
placate Mr Jinnah The ‘ definite and effective 
safeguards and effective weapons by means of 
which ” RIoslems ' can protect not only [their] 
religion culture and language, but [their] 
political rights and mamtain [their] place and 
position in the government and the admimstra- 
tion of the country,” cannot be given by the 
Congress as he himself has said nor by any 
other non governmental repre«entative body 


Thej can be given onlj by the British Govern- 
ment which enjoys the 'overeign power now 

The Congress is the most powerful popular 
representative organization As Mr Jinnah 
docs not care for its assurances and declarations, 
it follows he would not care for assurances and 
declarations proceeding from other, le«s powerful, 
popular bodies He wants such safeguards and 
effective weapons, of cDur«e, from the Govern- 
ment, as would enable Moslems to do what they 
thou^t necessary m their interests without the 
CO operation, «} mpathy, fnendlinesS etc , of 
other communities T^s practically means 
that he wants for his commumty the majority 
of seats in the central legislature and m the 
provincial legislatures This conjecture may 
sound startling But let Mr Jinnah say what 
he wants if he does not want what we have 
mentioned 

The following paragraphs m Mr Jinnah’s 
statement in reply to Mr Nehru's show perhaps 
that the Pandit and other Congressmen have 
got to deal with a rather slippery customer 

"I matt, first of ifi, correct the itatement wlucb 
coBiog from • responsible person like the President of 
tbe Conere*s eonsuiules a senous misrepresentation of 
my position vbea be says, *«e bive fo^er declared 
that we abaJ] stand by ibe proTisiona] agreement which 
has been tnived tt between Babti Rajendra Pruad and 
Mr Jinnab' I bare repeatedly said that there was no 
sgreemeni amved at between Babn Rajendra Prasad and 
myself and that I bad no autbonty to enter into any 
agreement, bot I was wiUing to place tbe fomola of 
Babu Rs;esdra Prasad and bis friends before tbe sessions 
of ihe League provided it received tbe solid snppon of 
tbe Hindus and the Sikbs. Now it is proved and admitted 
that It was opposed even by a very inanential body of 
Ci>ngre<s leaders at tbe time and tbe Mabasabba and 
Sikh lead rs m a body rejected it, and hence the matter 
was dropped. 

“Next when he says, 'We have further declared that 
we ehall stand by’ (meanmg Babn Rajendra Prasad s 
formula) what does he mean by “we" Of course I 
am aware he is speaking with aatbonty of the Resident 
of tio Caagress " 

Mr C F Andrews on Keshub Chunder Sen 

An account of the fife and work of the great 
Bengali religious and social reformer Ke=hub 
Chunder Sen, was broadcast by Mr C F 
Andrews from the Calcutta broadcasting station 
Keshub Chunder Sen was bom on Nov ember 19, 
1838 and this year marks the centenary of his 
birth 

Mr Andrews said 

'Ke'hub started a society for religious conversion 
called the Sangat Sabba. Tbe members met frequently, 
and with fiery seal for self reformation laid bare their 
whole hearts (reelr and frankly discussed tbeir own fanlts, 
corded mutuil aid asd cnliciim, and under Ke^ubs 
guidance made most genuine progress in spiritual and 
moral life. Hunger and fatigue seemed to have no power 
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over them They eat up the whole night la Keahnb a 
room, compaiing experiences practuing penitence making 
resolutions ofleting prayers In them Keshub fonnd con 
genial epirits and together they formed a cuclens out 
of which the best materiale of Keshub e suhse^ent more- 

Out of this religious fervour two practical results 
followed First, a deep sense of the reality of aui as 
shutting the human soul out from communion with God 
Purity and chastity in domett e life became paramount 
and a high standard of moral idealism was established 
among them This high standard came at a very cr tical 
tune to the hte of laodem Bengal and produced 
characters both in public and private life of which the 
whole of Bengal has been rightly proud Such saintly 
lives as that of Krishna Kumar Mitra and othere too 
numerous to mention came directly out of this religious 
revival In the second place Keshub realized the 
supreme necessity of philsnthropie and social service id 
the cause of the poor During the famine of 1860-61 
Keshub was able to organize rehef on behalf of the eufler 
ers in a way that had not been done before Here again 
be set up a high standard of social service which left 
Its deep impression on future generations of students 
and awakened an echo is other provinces also 


“ The Crisis in Culture ” 

On the 5th January last Professor Radlta 
Katnal Mukherji of Lucknow Universtty dch 
vered a lecture on the crisis in culture He 
ob«cr\ed that in Europe and America a pro 
found crisis in moral and social life has been 
brought bv the supremacy of the State end the 
cla«B an^ the invasion of the community b> 
relntnely imper«onal and mechanical modes of 
beha\nour and relationships in e^erj field 
Continiung he said 

The great society created by steam and electricity 
18 no community it ta however aspir ng to be a com 
nunity through the regional and functional idea which 
is based neither on the power of the Stale not od tbe 
ideology of the cli** but on a plsuned partic palion 
of social groups and individuals in tbe fa r fruits 
of culture The asp ration of modem induslrtal plaiimng 
whether in Soviet Russia or in the U S A, is the break 
ing up of big business into small goiemiog workshops 
co-operatives corporations and gi lids with powers of 
sell government giving opportumues for active citizen 
ship for art and culture ” 

As regards the Ea«t the speaker ob«cncd 
In the East on ilie otiler danol wderevtr rie annrinr 
social frame-wotk-casle. rural common ly or Joint family, 
-has thwarted individual in tialive and efBctencv grave 
Iturai crisis is averted by importing the Ideal ot in 
dividuatislie justice from the ^est That ideal derived 
as It IS from the contractual rational aspects of i 
tife has ihovm its abuses in the tVesI, but I 
ing about a r til onenlslion in the East 
In his opinion 

“ Such cultural interpenetration Is not a mall^ of 
mre iS.B dwmbl. ..h In ... f"! •"* 

It is a social process and experience which lada has 
to achieve and develop by br dging the prci^l gulf 
^tw^n"he academy and the ma«e. -nal is the essm 
lial goal of the roass<oatact stressed by the Congress 
today in India” 




The relations between the propertied cla«'cs 
and the masses require to be reM«ed and re- 
adjusted 

“Whwever the peasant stoops under an excessive 
burden of debt the tenant is denied permanence and 
bentabilily or the farm hand workers as a bond slave 
without the wherewithal of a bare subsistence the lels 
tions between the landlords tenants and agr cultural 
labourers and between tied tors and debtors cry for a 
revision m terms of tbe new scale of individualistic 
just ce Where m our factories end workshops industnil 
labour la exploited and in the squalid chawls and buslees 
of onr industrial cities manhood is brutalised woman 
bood dishonoured and childhood poisoned at its source 
a new conception of economic rights the rights of all 
workers to a minimum wage, to a decent standard of 
bousing education and the amenities of life must aid 
us in securing social justice’ 

Sinutarly indiMcluthsm mu«t come to the 
rescue of India’s womanhood 

"TThere again, tlie overawing authority of an ui 
stiinlional religion or a male code ot ethics has perpe- 
tuated the igDoiiBce incapacity and subscrvienee of 
Indian womanhood there is need of airessing the new 
indind alisiic ideal for obtaining a ft t treatment to 
one-balf of Indai huminity” 

The speaker tlien proceeded to point out 
the part which the uru\ersitjes should play in 
bringing about the coming changes 

’*Tb economic legislaiion in land readjustment In 
tbe labour movement in socisl reform and in poLueal 
reconstmebon the universiues of India must now aupply 
tbe leadership ” 

In conc)u«ion Prof Mukherji appealed to 
the youths to prepare them«ehes for this great 
ta«k of leadership, which would be “ nn 
apprenticeship for forMcc to icienee, to the 
nation and to humanity It is the a«siduous 
thinking real] m and courage of convictions of 
the youth of India which alone can renovate 
the social and economic life of the masses in 
the best interests of social hannon\ and justice 
and tide over the cultural cri«is through which 
India IS pacing today " 


Violent Fighting m Abyssinia 

London Jan 26 

nkr iilbuininr jVjmfyir ilxr imniV- U" viyiVuTWie ciVinr 
Ing that accord ng to direct reports from Abyssinii, v olenl 
bghlmf it cont au ng in several provincei in the north 
and Donb vieit 

Allempls by flying and motorised Italian columns 
to recapture lost poi iious hsve met at the most only 
with lereperiry tueeess. The positions occupied often 
proved grave the next day 

Ibe statement alleges t1 at three battalions of Eritreant 
have deserted and cla ms that in the past two months 
luhan lowet total 20 officers and 5^3 Italians and 
Askar a. The Abyssinian losses are eq islly Urge 

Tbe Abyee nisns ctplar^ 43 femes, many r/fles, 
tuseh ne-guns, artillerv and ammunit on. 

The alalemeni alleges that following tbe nnn-observ- 
aDce of cetls n conditions by tbe Italians 18 officers 
were massacred at Debra Markos, the rap tal of the 
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Cojan province and for reprisal 30 to 40 aeroplanes leave 
Addis Ababa daily and bombard the towns in the 
province 

The statement concludes that the Abyssinians are 
masters of the situation in many districts — Rtuter 
Roue Jan 26 

The statement of the Ethiopian legation in London 
IS most strongly denied in official quarters It is slated 
Italy IS in full control of every part of Ethiopia. It is 
suggested the Ethiopian statement is designed to prevent 
any step by the league members in favour of future 
lecognition of Italy s Ethiopian empire —(ReuTer) 
London Jan 27 

In view of the Ethiopian story and its denial it is 
interesting to note that the official newspaper Armed 
Forces” published in Rome admits that there was severe 
fighting in North Abyssima last September in the conr«e 
of which 400 Italians were surrounded by rebels in the 
neighbourhood of Lalibela and a relieving force of 200 
were similarly surrounded at Bilbala and Gorgis 

The beleagnered Itahans were only saved from 
destruction by the tireless efforts of the air force from 
Diremawa 200 miles away which dropped food money 
and mumtions to the invested troops and bombed and 
maebnegunned the rebels No information is afforded 
regarding the rescue of those simounded — (Reurer) 


V P Government Misters and Esquires All 
Provincial Officers 

Allahabad Jan. 26 

The Government have probbited the use of Lala 
Babu Munshi Maidvi etc in addressing the provincial 
service officers in U P 

The action has been taken in pursuance of objM 
tions raised by some provincial service sssociations In 
future all officers of provmcitl services except the doctoiv 
will be addressed in official commuiucsuons as Esquire 
and the prefix Mr ” will be used with their names 
in all official orders, coirespondence, etc The Govern 
ment point out in a circular letter that they do not 
consider there is anytbng derogatory in the use of these 
traditional appellations according to Indian social usage, 
but in view of the feel ng among eome pcavmciat officers 
and to secure umfomuty they have issued these orders 
It appears that representation had been made by some 
provincial service associations 


It has been often observed that those 
persons vsho mister and esquire themseHes and 
insist upon being mistered and enquired by 
others consider themselves superior to babus, 
lalas, munshis, maulvis etc They are snobbish 
Those lalas, babus, munshis, maulvis, etc , who 
have a sneaking preference for being mistered 
and esquired are also snobbish 


The Hindu Mohasabha on the 
Sino Japanese Situation 

New Delhi Jan 26 

Apropos the controversy about the alleged support 
of the Hindu Mahasahha to Japan s aggression in rhme, 
the Hindu Mahasahha Head Office has issued a state 
meat to the Press in the course of wbch it says that 
no resolution was moved in the Subjects Qimmittee or 
passed in the open session at Abnedabad as it was 
considered unwise to make any declaration of support to 
Either side at the present moment The subject was 


never considered officially by the Mahasahha either before 
or after the session — U P 

The controversy would neier have arisen 
if Seth Padmaraj Jain who is general secretary 
to the Hindu Maha=abha and one of whose letters 
to the Japanese consul-general has gl^ en n«e to 
the controversy had either not written to the 
consul general the letter m question or made it 
quite clear in the letter that he was giving 
e\pre««ion only to his personal opinion 

We did not know or suspect ere this that 
anj Indian had pro-Japanese and anti Chine«e 
sympathies so far as the present Smo-Japanese 
relations were concerned Perhaps we ought to 
have been able to imagine that Indians who 
profited by business relations with the Japanese 
might probably sympathise with them 

As regards sympathy with Japan on reli- 
gious grounds if Japanese Buddhists could be 
said to be Indian Hindus’ fellow-believers why 
could not Chinese Buddhists also be considered 
Indian Hindus’ fellow believers? 

Some jears ago the editor of this Eewetr 
was connected with the Hindu I^Iahasabha 
One of the reasons though not the only reason 
why he severed his connection with it, was the 
practice of «ome important honorary office- 
bearers of that body of making statements on 
behalf of it which were not authorized by it 
officially and formally 


The Bible Held Not Infallible 
By Anglican Commission 


„ London Jan 14. 

Li t. ^^P***-®* Commission appointed by the 
Archb«hops of Cantwhuiy and York in 1922 to consider 
ihc Cbistiaa doctnne with a view to demonstrating the 
extent of agreement witbn the Anglican Church and 
iDvestigaung how far the differences can be removed 
or dimiiushed bas now been publ shed 

It challenges the tradition^ beliefs at several points 
and rejects the infalLbility of the Bible saying that 
Us a^onty must not prejudge investigauon in any field 

The report regards the historical evidence for virgin 
birth as incoacIu<ive and declares that the IiteraLstic 
bebef in the physical resnrrecuon of the dead must be 
rejected 

On the other hand it declares that the resurrection 
of Qinst was an event as real and concrete as the 
Crucifixion 

The Commission is divided with regard to whether 
miracles occur but it is agreed that God can work 
miracles if He pleases 

The report says there is no objection to the Theory 
of Evolution which can be drawn from creahon naira 
tnes in the Genesis Chnstians agree that these are 
of mythological ongm and their value for us is symbolic 
rather than historical — Reuter 


Shahidganj Appeal Dismissed 

Lahore Jan 26 

A Foil Bench of the Lahore High Court consisting 
of the Ouef Justice and Justice Bhide and D n 
trohammad pronounced orders today in the Shahidganj 
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sanitation He is one o( tlic foremost Bengali 
witcre on sanitary and lijgienic topics He » 
an ardent Congre<'«nian and has hi^n nol^ 
throughout liis long career for inilc|iin(Iencc of 
Spirit Ilo 18 fcricnt in his piety and is a 
di«tinguj“)ied singer of Atrtans The folloning 
pas<age h taken from a character sketch of (he 
doctor in the //tndustfian Standard 

Bui ibe grestesi m«pir«iion o( hi» pohliral woik 
came from SbiTinilh Sastri one of the leaden ol the 
Brahmo Sana] In 1876 under ihe lalleta leaierthip 
waa organised a laciety (he nienihera of which took «owi 
lor accunng freedom, aocii] religious and political 
Bipin Chandra I’al in hit “ Memoriei of Mf Efe and 
Timca" thus refers to this episode 

"The onginal copy of the pledge which we signed 
was lost many years ago liow we never found out It 
was a remarkable doeuinrnl drawn up by Pandit Shita 
Nalb The first arUeJe pledged ibe memliera to put op 
a strenuous and uncomprorniting fight agamM current 
image-worsbip and easle-dommalion in the Iliodo Society 
The next article of ihia pledge was dsitinctir 
political It started with the decJaraiion that ‘•♦ell 
governmest la the only form of political geterameot 
erimned hr Cod " They adde 1 a tignificaoi nder 
to this political declaration to the effect that while obey 
lag the laws and inslituliODs of the preseat foreign 
government in the country they would not even if faced 
with extreme poverty and economic destitution and all 
the Buaene* cosseTuent upon it. take serrice under this 
Government The exact Bengali words were ’‘tievet to 
agree to accept the afavery of >bis foreign Coveininent 
The next anicle in this pledge ducuseed wen 
and means for adraocing the country to this goal of aelf 
government Education cane here first the re> 

moval of the dieabilities under which the tfindu widowe 
labour > ami ^e breaking down of tbe “purdah** 
system The nsiional physiine must be simultane^ 

ously euliiviied and improved along with tbe ntiiooal 
intellect The signatories, therefore pledged themselves 
Uslly to leain to tide and shoot and preach the duties 
of acquiring this military training and aptitudes 10 ihetf 
fellow countrymen There waa as yet no Arms Act. 

Rector Laurin Zilliacus on Saniiniketan 

The International Delegation of the New 
Education Fellowship visited Santiniketan on 
the last day of 1937 and the first day of 1938 
Interviewed by the Umted Press of India, its 
leader Rector Laurin Zilliacua, said, in part 

“ I have unfortunately Ml been able to see tbe sidiool 
nr college St work but I have met its teachers, aeen 
^mc of the healthy and happy children and explored «U 
reSsrksbly equipped libraries and other departmenta 
aS« all I have ihe privilege of silling onre we at 
feet of the Poet and I can understand that Santini 
kelsn IS a place of pilgrimage for all those •"•e7»jed 
fn education and devoted to the great traditions of the 
human epinl- 

Regarding village work of Sreemketan 
Rector Zilhacus said 

u I. .h. kind of thing we have been dreaming 
.tw^„l^^ New Educauon This work of VisvaBbsiaU 
*j**.i.j ,n an active recognition of nialerial basoa ef 

h/'if b„V 


. . larv conditions i-, . 

are indispensihle to that end Dot the work of Srretii 
keltn afso realises that a great deal more is required, 
Man does not lire by brra i alone Due attention li 
therefore paid to the spiritual aide of reconstruction 
henre ihey have tri, mane anj niJiUonsl fesiivala and 
cereoionica— all woven into the texture of tbe Lfe of 
the fnatitolion Educilloo must move on all fronts and 
improve all aides of life India is fortunate in hansg 
the Poet as its great leader of educational reconstruction 
in tbe widest aense of the lenn “ 

Kenya Highlands to be European Itfonopoly 

With reference to the propoaed i^'ue by the 
Government of Kenja of an Order m Council 
rc«cning the owner«liip of land in the Kenya 
Highlands for Europeans, Mr C F Andrews 
has called attention to the suhjeet in the eour«e 
of a prc«s statement Therein he sats inter 
alia 

“Die issue was one of the gravest importance be- 
cause it as Order m Council is passed reserving 16000 
square milti in the Kenya ilighlanda lo perpetuity for 
Europeans, permaneot injvitiee would ^ oose pot only 
•0 the lodiSD community but also to iadigenous Afneau 
who wilt thus be shut out for ever Bom tbe most bealdiy 
and ferule part of Kenya" 

Mr Asdrcies adds 

“Ever since tbe Kenyt coovetsauoaa in 1930, nearly 
10000 square eulra bad been rttentd for Europeasa 
under the Coremor’s mo bat that was quite different 
from an Order m Council Under tbe Moms Carter 
Comnussioe of it had b^a proposed to add 6,M> 

more aquarc miles of fertile lemiory to the ten ihousaDd 
already reserved for EXiropeana Now it seemed an effort 
would he made lo reserve 16000 square nules in all not 
merely under the Covercor a veto but also by an Order 
la Council which will make the whole matter final “ 

A Tennis Expert on the Bratachari 
Movement 

Wanyan states that Mr L Brooke Edit ardv, 
Secretaiy of the AH India Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation, studied the Bratadian moiement and 
said that when iiewed from the all important 
point of view of the development of national 
health, there was not much to bo said for the 
game (tennis) Mr Brooke Edwards was re- 
ported to have added that the game was 
expensive to play and m India there were many 
millions of people who would never be able to 
buy a really good racket and if they were to try 
to do anything toword bettering their health, 
they roust endeavour to find some form of 
exercise that could be enjoyed with practically 
no financial outlay Mr Brooke Edwards, 
continues Ilanjan is firmly convinced that 
Mr G S Dutt has found such a form of exercise 
in his Bratachari movement 
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TAe “ Bhavans ” of Vista bharati 

The objects sought to be promoted by the 
foundation of the Hindi Bha\an will be found 
stated m detail in Mr C P Andrews* article on 
the subject Other “ Bhavans ” may be opened 
an course of time at Santimketan for the promo- 
tion of the culture enshrined in some of the 
other provincial languages and literatures of 
India Those students of Visva-bharati whose 
mother-tongue is not Bengali — and even the 
Bengali students themselves, who want to derive 
all the possible advantage from study and 
residence at "Visva-bhaiati will naturally under- 
stand that just as non-Briti«li students m Bnti«h 
Universities, non-German students m German 
Unnersities, non-French students in French 
Universities, and eo on, have to know English, 
German, French, etc , m order to derive the 
greatest possible advantage from their study 
and residence in those universities, so the 
Bengali language and literature — particularly 
the Bengali norks of Rabindranath Tagore — 
require to be 'tudied by them if their object is 
to be gained Visva-bharati does not make the 
study of the Bengali language and literature 
tompuI«oiy for every college student or student 
of the research department, so far as we know 
But we take it for granted that those who g» 
to V^a^a bharati for study, do so to recene 
■what Bengal and Rabindranath Tagore can give 
In addition to providing facilities for the imbib 
mg of the spirit of the cultural movement for 
which Rabindranath Tagore stands, he has been 
■gradually providing facihlies for the study of 
'Chinese culture and different Indian provincial 
cultures Buddhist studies, Zoroastnan studio's, 
Islamic studies, for which Visva- 

bharati gives facilities, give proof of the broad 
outlook of Visva-bharati There is no overt or 
vn witssoi ■vwsj«sv5.V»'5,'e» 

there 

This IS what we understand to be the 
spirit of Visva-bharati 

Mr M N. Roy^ s Advice “ Join 
the Congress ” 

After an absence of about a quarter of a 
■centurj from Bengal, where he was bom and 
had his upbringing, hlr M N Roy came back 
"to his natiie province last month The Bengal 
Bronncial Congress Committee presented lum 
with an address of welcome In the coiu'se of 
"his reply to it, Mr Roy said 

“ I shall saT only a fe»f words m connecUon with 
■one of the points raised tn the address It ts mentioned 
there that daring my long so]oum abroad I had bad 
<ipportunity of coming in contact with reroluuonair more- 
ncents m other countnes and conseqnently have bad 

30—14 


some eiperience thereof My country expects to be 
benefited by my experience I may tell you at the outset 
that I have returned to India with that purpose I hare 
returned to India for the purpose of placing at the dis- 
posal of the political workers of our country the little 
experience 1 have acijuired jn consequence of my parti 
cipation in the revolutionary morements of other coun 
tries Now how to do that’ That vs the first question 
that has confronted me” 

The answer followed 

Having considered the question from all points of 
view in the jail, I came to the conclusion that anybody 
who wants to participate effectively in the struggle 
for Ihe political and social Lberation of our coun 
try, must join the Indian National Congress. Twenty 
five years ago the Indian National Congress was 
cntiieljr something differeht Today the Indian National 
Congress represents a mighty revolutionary movement 
It derives its strength from the politically awakened 
masses of our people It is no longer an organization of 
some middle-class amateur politicians who meet once a 
year, pass some resolutions and ultimately forget all about 
them. The Congress is a mass organization, a living 
organuaiiori It represents the revolutionaiy urge of our 
population Therefore, it provides a platform to all who 
are interested in the social and econonue liberation of 
OUT coomry On the other hand it ^og a broad cotnmoa 
platform, it cannot go up to the expectations of every 
CN>dy There are MliUeally minded people in our country 
whn regard the ConpeH as an extremely revolatvonary 
and danaerous organization On the other hand, radiciJ 
and reTolutionaiy elemeni in onr country looka upon the 
Congress as a consmative, impotent, weak, vacillating 
and counterrevolutionary organization The truth is on 
neiiber side The truth is in the middle Congress is 
the OTgamzauem of the oppmsed and the exploited 
masses of the Indisn people. It does not represent the 
interest of any particular section. 'Therefore, those who 
join the Confess most do so not as representing any 
particular section, but as representing the common interests 
of the oppressed and the exploited majority of our popula 
UOD That IS not in ordinary majority, but that majority 
includes more than ninety per cent of our population. 

Siiaruprani Nehru 

Snmati Swaniprani Nehru’s life it ill for 
ever remain an example for India’s women to 
follow and a source of inspiration to them, 
whatever their position and work m society may 
be Wife of a great and heroic leader in 
India’s fight for freedom and mother of heroic 
children who have taken part unflinchingly m 
the same patriotic struggle, she was her«elf a 
heroine in the best sense of the word Not 
many are the patriotic families in the country 
of which all the members — ^father and mother, 
son and daughter-in-law, daughters and a son-in- 
law, haxe made sacrifices and courted and under- 
gone uapnsonment m furtherance of the 
country’s cause Nurtured m the lap of luxury, 
Snmati Swaruprani Nehru bravely endured the 
hardships of jail life, bore on her person without 
flinching lathi charges of the police, and daunt- 
Ie«sly faced separation from her nearest and 
deareet 
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sanitation He is one of the foremost Bengali 
^Titers on sanitary and hygienic topics He is 
an ardent Congressman and has been noted 
throughout his long career for independence pf 
spirit He IS fervent in his piety and is a 
distinguished singer of ivirfans The foUtming 
pa®«age is taken from a character sketch of the 
doctor m the ffindiKlftan Standard 


But the gtratest in<piration of his poUlical work 
came from ShiTtsttb Ststri one of the feaders of the 
Brihmo Sunaj In 1876 under the taller a leader^bp 
was OTgatused « eociely the merohers of which look vows 
for securing freedom, social religious and poltlical 
Bipin Chanda Pal m hia Memories of M; Life and 
Tiroes" thus refers to thia episode 

“The original copy of the pledge which we signed 
nas lost many years ago how we never found out It 
was a remarkable document drawn up by Paodit 'shiva 
Nath The first article pledged the nemhets to put np 
a strenuous and uncompromising fight again*! current 
image-worship and caste-domination id the Ilindo Society 
The next article of this pledge was dsiUncIlT 
political It stalled with the decUratioo that “sell 
goreraaieat is the only form of political gosernment 
ordained hy Cod " They added a aigiuficant ttder 
to this political declaration to the effect (hat while obey 
tag the lawt and inMitutions of the present fotei^ 
goremmenl fn the country, <hey would not esen if faced 
sriih extreme poverty and economic de«ucntioti and all 
the nuseriea eonseipient upon it take service under this 
CoTerwBfDt The exact Bengali words were “never to 
■grm 10 aeerpt the sfoiery of this foreign Government" 
The nest article in this pledge discussed ways 
and meins for adsancing the country to this goal of aelf 
eoeemment EJocat/on camo here foil the re- 

moval of the disabilities under which ihe Hindu widowa 
labour , anf the breaking down of the purdah 
STiiem The national phisioue must be aimultan^ 

ously cuUiraied and improved along with the national 
Intellnt The aignatorirs therefore pledged t^selvea 
lastly to learn to ride and shoot and preach the duiiea 
of aesjuiring this military training and aptitudes to their 
fellow countrymen There was as yet no Arras Acu 


tional reconstruction by developing better economic and 
SABiiAij cond tioBS sad tueb ecoaotnic orgsBistuonr tt 
sre indispensable to that end But the work of Sreesi 
betaD also reabses that a great deal more is reouued 
Man does not live by bread alone Due attention is 
tbetefore paid to the spiritual side of reconstruction 
hence they have art, music and uadiUonal festivals and 
cemnomes— all woven into Ihe texture of the life of 
the inetilution Education inu«c move on all /ronli and 
improte all sides of life Ind a is fortunate in having 
the Poet aa its great leader of educational reconstnictioa 
■a the Widest sense of the term " 


fCenjra Highlands to be European Monopoly 
\Yith reference to the proposed is'uc bj the 
Government of Kenja of an Order m Council 
reserving the owiicr«bJi) of l-ind jn the Kcnj’a 
Highlands for Europeans, Mr C F Andrews 
has called attention to the subject m the course 
of a press statement TJtcrein he sajs Jntrr 
aha 


“The issue wu one of the gravest imporianre he- 
cause if an Order in Council is passed reserving I6M 
square uiles m the Kenya Highlands in perpetuily ftf 
uropeans, pemanenl injustice would be oene not eUT 
to the Indian communi'y but also to indigenous AfnesBS 
who will thus i>e shut out f r ever from ine most bealihy 
nod fertile part of Kenya " 


Mr Andrews adds 

“Ever since the Kenya conversations In 1920 nearly 
lOOOO square Bales had beca reserved for 
ondrr the Cortmor s veto but that was mule d Sereel 
troo an Order in Council Under the Morns C* rtff 
Commission of 1931-35 it had been proposed to add fiOw 
Biore aijuart miles of fertile lemtory to the ten thooMtid 
•Iready reserved for PuropeiBS Now it seemed an en"rt 
would be made to reserve 16 000 square miles In all no* 
tnerriy under the Covemor’a veto but also by an Order 
in Omari] which wilj make ihe wboJs miller final 


Rector Laitrin ZiJIiacus on Santiniketan 

The Intcmfllional Delegation of the Hew 
Educntion Fellowship vi'itcd Snntimkclan on 
the last day of 1937 and the first dav of 1938 
Intmiewcd by the United Press of India, its 
leader Rector Launn Zilliacu", said, in part • 

"1 have nnforlanately not been able to tee the acbiml 
or coHeee at work but I have met its leachesv seen 
wime of the healthy and h.prT 

remarkably rquipped l.brarie. and other der^meniiu 

fhXt‘'^fVe‘7o;^nTrcJrnldC“aJd'^^^^ 

ke'an Is a place of pilgnmige for aU lho« 

In educalion and d"roled to the great fraditrooe of «be 
human spinL 

Repanfinj; vnllngc work of Srccnikctsn 
Ri^ttor Zilhacuv «aid 

“It Is the kind of thine we hive he« 
la New Edocation. This work «>* 
rj Li-l »» in active recognition of malenal bans « 

We^'T hippily alms at fulfilling *»>« ^ »“ rdoeo 


A Tennis Expert on (he Bralachari 
Mot-ement 

Hanjan stafon that Mr L BrOoKc Dlward*, 
Pccrclary of the All India Lnwn Tennis 
mtion, studied the Rrntaclmn movement aad 
said that when viewed from the all important 
noiDt of view of the devrJoproent of nfltio***' 
health, there wav not much to be said for the 
i;nmc (tenni«) Mr Brooke Edwards was re- 
ported to havT Added that the game w-fts 
cxpen«ivc to plav and in India there were many 
millionv of people who would never lie able 'O 
liuv a irnlh jrood rncket and jf lhr>’ were b* 
to do an}*tliin )5 toward bettering Ihcir heaUn 
Ihev niu«t endeavour to find some form 
exiTei«c that eould be enjojrrl vrilh prsctic^'y 
no finanria! outlay Air Brooke Dlwam*, 
eontinuf'a llanjan is firmlv eonvinecd that 
Mr O P Dutt hfls found such a form of cxerei'c 
in hia Bratachan movement. 
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“ Professor ” Ramamurli 

The death of “ Profes«or ” Rainttmurti 
removes from India a man who perhaps roore 
than any other Indian Btrong men demonstrated 
to the world India’s ability to produce men who 
could compete on equal terms with the worlds 
strongest men and perhaps surpass them in some 
respects He was a distinguished phyBica’ 
culturist 


fllr Butler on 40 Hour Week 

When on the 4th January last the president 
of the Ahmedibad Mill-Owners' Assodation 
nelcoraed Mr Butler, Director of the Inter 
national Labour Office Geneva, and made a 
suitable speech, 

Mr Bullcr, TtplyiSg *ajd he vat elid tllet induetnel 
peace had been maintained here tor many yeara tbrough 
the maetunery of arbitration lUtiited by Candhi 
The labour problena in India vere not difficult of aolunoo 
H« carlicularly agreed that a 40 hour week wa« not 
auiiaUe >o India. 

He ceacluded * You ate not a backward coanity 
Vour Labour problem it not the aarao at ebat of ibe Weal 
and a leparate treatment would be more practical and 
would produce mete concrete reeulu Tbe coodiiioiia in 
tbit city are better than in any other induitnal centre in 
India. With tuch an organizetion at youra there it a 
groat future lor the Indian teatila indutiry*'— Cin/tod 
Praii 


What We Told Mr. Builer in 1926 

Mr Butler’s visit to India reminds us of 
tho conversation which 'Re had with him at 
Geneva in September, 1926 He was then 
Deputy Director of the Interoaliona) Labour 
Office What we told him then as recorded in 
The Modern Review for May, 1927, pp 588 — 
589, may be of some interest oven now Here 
IS part of it 

“I ohsrrred that ao far at India’t denre and cflortt 
for political emancipation ware concerned the League of 
Nations would be of at much help to her at a college 
debating society He did not aay either yet or no I 
went on to add tbit on tbe other hand, the Inteniauonal 
Labour Office might be able to do tome good to Ibe 
labouring population of India if it did iCt wmk properly 
As there were m India many women among factory 
labourert, 1 tuggesled that there should be an edncaled 
Indian lady to represent these women at the lolernational 
Labour Conferences held under the auspicei cl the Inter 
national Labour Office For men are not always sHo iw 
eager or willing to represent women t ptev»"<*» I ^d 
that an Indian woman like Mrt Sarojini Nardu woiUd ha 
able to apeak up as elotjumtly courageously and wiA 
as much information for women workera a, anr male 
reorMMttaiive of male workers has hitherto ^oW or 
maT^hereafter speak for both male and female labour 
Boh I added, that it was not likely that the Goseroi^ 
T-i,. nominate a woman like Mra Nalda 

Thereupon Mr Butler imerpoied the remark iJal ^ 
Inlemauonal Ubour Office could independendy 
directly inrite a woman delegate But 1 see loaf tUs 


year (1927) at any rale no Indian lady has been innieJ- 
Wbether any eueb person would be invited in any future 
year is more (ban I can lay And Mra. Sarofmi Naidis 
la not the only woman whose name could be suggested 

“Our conversation drifted to the topic of the *15 
ciency of labour la India I suggested illiteracy and 
ignorance as among the principal causes of tbe compars 
live inefficiency of labour in India. I added that, far 
from the Goveininent of India doing anything in the 
direction of free and compulsory education, it adopted a 
wofie attitude than that of mere indifference to the Isi^ 
Mr Cokhilea primary education bill, wbicb was thrown 
out Ocher hills of a similar nature, dealiug piecemeaS 
with rural and urban areas in some province or olberr 
have some times been pasted, but Government has not 
yet evinced any particularly unusual enlhusiasin in this 
direction I also said that during the last great World 
liar, if not earlier, it has been proved that the more 
educated the privates of an army are, the more efficient 
IS the army That being the case it goes without saying 
that ID indusirial pursuits, the more educated tbe workers- 
are, the greater would be theii efficiency and the better 
(he quality of (he manufactures Sir Butler spoke little 
But on this topic he put the Question, ‘Is there a demand 
for uDivetsa! free and compulsory education in India^ 

I replied Yea (here la." 

“ I did not toy anything more on this aubiect. Buf 
tbe Questioo has not ceisca to haunt my mied 1 bavr 
often aAed myself * Must there always be a demand 
for a good thing on tbe part of tbe pMpIe before it i* 
aupphedt Take the case of Japan when the Emperor 
Mulauhito proclaimed that it was hia desire that tbere- 
ahoald be no village in Japes wiifaout a sebool and n» 
family with an ilhieraie member, did he do lo in teaponsv 
CO aay popular demand^ No Uben elementary educa- 
tion was made free and compulsory tn Japan >n 18^ 
was that again due to any popular demand* No Of 
take Ibe case of England bersell \7ben after the passing 
of a Reform Act the numbers of volets greatly increased, 
end lo cente^oence Robert Lowe Viscount Sherbrookep 
eaid words to tbe e&ecl ‘ We must educate our aasiers 
and subsetpiently the first siepi were taken toiwdr 

K Tiding national education in England waa that done 
ease of any universal demand? 


Dr Cosnami Discovers Method of 
Preparing Plastics 


A discovery of far reaching industrial importance hiv 
been made by Dr M N Coswanu of the Appt cu 
Cliemistry Department of the University College of Science 
and Tedmology Calcutta He has been successful 
preparing riaaiics of all kinds such ai gressc, wsi, resin 
and bikelitelike products from common vegetable oils 
Alter tiSortbus reaearefi work eatending one yeai^ 
in this line he accidentally cot his first product which 
was soft like vaseline 

Surpnsed but encouraged at the same tune ho 
extouned minutely the condiiions of his experiment as <”* 
the surface they appeared to he ihe same as In ihe previouw 
cases of failures He found that this lime throtigh, 
mistake be bad used an apparatus which was bopelessly 
defective and the chemical added was very impure 

lie therefore, proceeded at once to *cm(inl»« the 
defecu and analysed the impuriliet present m tbe ebenuear 
which seemeil apparent 

Under tha same defective conditions be repe*le<l W* 
experiments numerous times, getting the same result >* 
each case He then began to study Ihe process tborongHy 
from the point of view of trmperaiure pressure and ether 
eonditioat by aJienBg the later factors and tocceuSttff' 
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silt «emi solid «U7 and finally bosutiful minous tob- 

ReaLzing now full «ell that he was face to face With 
products of extreme industnil importance Dr Goswaau 
then devoted nights and days to siandardmng the condi 
tions in which each o{ the substances could be exclusively 
cbtained on a large scale with minimum cost of prodnc 
Aion and his labours have now been crowned with success 
He has prepared in semi large scale superfatting 
material for soaps lubricating grea«e for raachinenes, 
hard shining waxes for pohshes and hard resins for 
varnishes insulating materials and gramophone records 
*Ihe cost of production vanes from three annas to six 
dnnss according as cheaper or costly oils are taken 

India imports on the head of re<ins and waxes alone, 
goods worth about half a crore of rupees The success 
«f Dr Coswami s process utilizing a raw material in which 
India will never be wanting appears to have Iwilliani 
future as his results are fraught with enormous industrial 
jjo'sibiliues. 

His laboratory is now full of plastics {technical nam^ 
«f the products mentioned) of different kinds and be is 
busily engaged in studying the eharactenstics of his 
products in all their beanng* 

Dr Goswami a process is very simple he heats the 
«il with a small amount of a chemical (which is very 
<heap and found in abundant quantities m India) and 
the entire mass of oil becomes solid of desired state with 
an a short period The sight of the sbning waxes and 
are<ma and the circular boxes and other products prepared 
iberefrota appears to be quite interesting considenog 
iheir ongiB— a simple common vegetable oil 


Persons in Bengal Under Detention 

During question lime in the Bengal Lepslative 
Council on Friday the foQowing que«tjooa among others 
were asked sod answered — 

Persoss l-\oer DcTt-vnoN . 

Mr Shn*h Chandra Chakfavarti a*ked —Will 
Won hie Minister in charge of the Home Department be 
pleased to aute — ... • 

(o) the total number of deieoos who have been de* 
lained without trial , , 

(h) when they ate expected lo.be released 

(c) the total number of political prisoners who nave 

lieeii sentenced after Inal , , , u 

(d) where they are imprisoned whether williin 
Bengal or outside Bengal but in India 

(e) whether all the pnaoner* who were at me 
Andamans have been brought back to Bengal 

0) if not, how many are sfiU titffc aad wiew tber 
.are likelv to be brought back and 

(g) whether any of the said prisoners are suffering 
from the effects of hunger strike and if any person or 
persons have died as a result thereof 

The Honble Khwaja Sir Naziinuddin replied —Tte 
honble members question is of such a comOTebens 
■character that the "lalistical informawon required Jor inc 
answers does not exist and cannot he coUeeted without 
an amount of labour which I regret Goveroment are not 
prepared to undertake 


-Prompt Release of Detenus and 
Political Prisoners Demanded 

Public opinion ha= been insistently demand 
ing the release of detenus and political pn«oner« 
Generally speaking tho e persons ha>e been 
■detained without trial whom Gotemment bus 
pected of plotting to make attempts to subvert 


the gmemment Their object was to win self- 
government for the country Political pri'oners 
are tho«e who, m the opinion of Government, 
have been found guiltj after trial of some 
pobtical offence Their object was a!«o to win 
self rule Now, in the opinion of Government, 
self-government has been given to India by the 
Government of India Act of 1935 T^e attain- 
ment of self government by countries not 
prevnouslj self governing is generally followed 
by the release of political prisoners That is 
one reason why India’s pobtical pn«oner!> should 
be released There is stronger rea'on for the 
rclea-se of detenus for their guilt was never 
proved or even attempted to be proved 

The persons who are new mimsters m the 
different prov inces — particularly those of the 
Congress party were elected members of legis 
latures partly because of the promise contained 
m their election manifestoes that they would 
release political prisoners if they were elected 
They should, therefore, now keep their promise 

It has never been proved that the detenus 
were tenonsts, and all political pn®oner8 were 
not terrorists Those among cither group v^ho 
believed m the cult of terron«m have solemnly 
declared that they no longer beheve in terronsm 
They all want to follow non vnolcnt methods in 
their future political activities if they engage in 
any There is therefore, no reason why they 
should be kept deprived of liberty any longer 
That they would, if released, work for winning 
independence for the country is no argument 
against setting them free Arc not the Congress 
ministries all working openly for independence? 

know definitely that some editors were 
warned because their journals contained allega- 
tions that the Bntish Government in India was 
an exploiting government or an oppre'siv f' 
government, or a government which had des- 
troyed the culture and spirituality of India, 
and some sjmilar allegation Some have been 
actually tried and punished on those grounds 
But on the Independence Day, exactly identical 
declarations have been made all over India 

So, it seems once a man is dubbed a political 
criminal or a political su=pect, he must continue 
to suffer whilst other men never or not now 
behind prison walls, may be doing or «ayuig 
things for which tho'e unfortunate persons lo«t 
their liberty ! 

The non release of political prisoners is 
greatly exercising the mind of Mahatma Gandhi 
delaying his restoration to normal health The 
release of political prisoners will greatly expedite 
his recovery and the prolongation of his life 
His hie IS an as«et not merely to his countrymen 
but to Government al o He is standing between 
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Government and the forces of a possibly violent 
rei olution Government can never expect a 
more considerate opponent one more devoted to 
non nolencc So, if our Bnti«U rulers 'were 
uise, they would do everything m their power 
to prolong hi3 life and increase his influence 
Unwise rulers may thoughtlessly rely on their 
power to cju«h violent attempts at revolution 
But, assuming they possess such power, would 
not even abortive attempts at revoluUon hy 
violent methods cost men and money and 
encourage enemies of the British people in tlie 
"West and the East to work against them? 

Whatever Government may think we want 
all oar joung men and women to enjoy liberty 
60 that their intellect their heart affluence and 
their energj may be utilized to the full for their 
own good and the good of India and the world 


Japan's Apologies 

Japan has been insulting various Western 
powers in many ways and apologitme to them 
thereafter If any comparatively weak country 
had insulted lhe«e big powers they would have 
let loo«e the dogs of war Not that we want 
them to fight Japan IMial we cannot but think 
IS that tlio«e who bully the weak arc exactly 
those who kotow to the strong 

It need not be concealed that though we 
hate and condemn Jftpane«c impenaltwn there 
18 in India a sneaking admiration for lapan’s 
spanking I^eetern bullies 


Independence Da} Celebraiions in 
India 

‘ Independence Day ’ was celebrated all 
over India on the 2Gth Januarj last Foreigners 
should not make the mistake of thinking that 
that daj was (lie anniversary of the dale of 
India’s winning indcpendcneo No It was 
roerelj the daj when India repeated her TC«oIve 
to vrin independence — a far different thing 


Independence Day Celebrated m Britain 

The Amnia Bazar Patnka’t own corres- 
pondent in London has (elegraphcd to it that 
The Inaependence Day »»» obwrred 1 b Loedon In 
• welUtlended enihus ««lie metUn* lonifht when «»1 ‘J** 
pledifd ihem^Ue* if fomplele Independrtice P.ndl 
Nehru Miled tli.l there ^ 

ticrn of Ihe Ind an problem anlhout complete Independence, 
c r Stafford Cnppe fn • me>*ape aaya lhat CMb tym 
indcoen fence aa will enable In f ani lo deeeW ibeir 
own hvi a J rullure unfetlewd by Im^nal rt .^I« 
.0 Ihe only eo»l 'h** **' ^ 

M d”tha7 Hr ii.h rule fn Ind a ww *• 
..l«e«Uc a^d highhanded a. IMlera (n Cerminy tad 
UW.I ni a in tilfy 


When we protest against bombing of Madrid, 
Caiklon and Abyssinia y.e forget lhat our hands are not 
absolutely clean We forget that Bntish imperialism is 
bombing defenceless people in the NTorth West Fronlier 
PniTince We forget that ihousanda of Indiana are de- 
tsioed tnrhout trial and pul fa concemialion camps ” , 
Prof Laslu hoped that Indians are fighting not only 
tlie British Impenilism but also for the emancipation of 
the Indian masses 

“Pfo VotCNTASY Gift" 

Mr Slrau*s declared that the Gosemment of India 
Act of 1935 was not a voluntary gift of Bntish Impenaf 
ism The Bntish governing class realised the strength 
of the Indian people under the leadeeship of Congress 
and was forced to make a concessioo though small aod 
imiemSeiBi 

fn asking the Bntish working class Is support the 
Indian dema^ htr Strau«s derlarrd that liberty free- 
dom and democracy axe not national creeds, they are 
intemaiiooal creeds for which Ihe Briti«h labour moie 
ment wholeheartedly elands 

S nular Independence Day meelinpi were held to- 
night St hlanchesier Edinburgh Oaford, CambndgCr 
Reading and Glasgow 

Reclamation of Barren Soil by Molasses 
In the course of & lecture on the reclama- 
tion of barren soil b> (ho use of molnaaea 
delivered at Cavmpore b\ Professor Dr N R 
Dhar of the Allahabad University, it was said 
Dr Dhar found ibst “ ussr " lands in Ind a have 
many defects chief among them being high alksliniiy 
deficieiKy of Calcium deficiency of Nitrogen deficiency 
of organic matter and deficiency in bsclensi actiriiy but 
these defects according to him could be removed by the 
use of mofasMs in alkslins soils As an eximple he cited 
the case of Mysore Covemment where 12^ pounds of 
rice were obfs ned In an acre for two coneecuicve years 
Without further treaiment by molasses. The Mysore 
Covemment was highly satidied with the reeuJts and are 
nose making large sesle experiments lie suggested that 
the best wav for u«ing surplus molasses is to use it for re 
clamsUon of alkel ne lands 

The Blank Cheque That Mr Roy 
Would Hate Giien 

Adrtssing a crowded nicetine nt (ho Muslim 
InvfUutc Calcutta on the 27th January la't, 
Mr M N Roy said 

*’Jf 1 had aiiv hind In shining the Congress .policy, 

I should he prepared to give my Musi m brethren any 
guarantee any protect on in any form they want" 

Such a blank cheque could have been given 
only b> robbing Peter to pay Paul 

■nhatever that maj Mahatma Gandlv 
who Bincc 1920 has shaped Congress policy more 
than anj other person did give such a blank 
cheque lo the Indian Mulnrnmndans But 
they did not accept it. And why? Because a 
Mmdition was attached to the cheque Tltc 
cont^lion was that Indian Muduns were to have 
that blank cheque if tbev made common cau'O 
with the Hindus in IndiaV strucglc for freedom 
Jvow, Indian Mu'bnis are wise realists, not 
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foolish idealist^ Thej know that a bird m the 
hand la ^orth two in the bush So they 
consider it better to curry fa\our with the Bnti b 
rulers of India r\ho wield sovereign power and 
get from them now what thej want than accept 
the Congre«s blank cheque which can be cached 
onh m the future on the adient of Swaraj 
which ma 3 ne^e^ come 

Jxe^erthelc's thcj do not object to cany 
on negotiations with the Congre's through some 
per«ons belonging to their own community 
Such negotiations ha\ e this advantage that 
what Congre«s maj propose or offer in the 
courie of them may be u'ed for getting «onic 
more concessions from the Go%emmcnt For 
example when at the Unity Conference at 
Allahabad it was agreed that Moslems were to 
ha\e 32 per cent of the seats in the Central 
Legislature it came about bj some roystenous 
process that a daj or two after the ^cretary 
of State for India announced in the Hou'c of 
Commons that the British Go\ernrocnt had 
decided that the Muhammadans were to have 
33i per cent of the «eats in the Central 
Legi lature ' 

Mr M N Roj s blank cheque will be 
acceptable to all Moslems pronded he can 
commee them that what is mentioned in the 
cheque can be drawn now immediately on 
• presentation not m the future Swaraj days and 
provided al«o that he does not laj down the 
condition that Hindu® and Jfoslems should 
unite m a common struggle for freedom 

Our ob«cnations do not applj to those 
nationalist* Mus«alraans who have joined «n 
conditionally with non Mu«hm nationalists in 
the common struggle for freedom 

About Sir J C Bose 

All facts relating to the life and researches 
of Sir J C Bose are valuable Such is the 
following letter which has been recently found 
among his papers 

SOCIETAS SCIENTIARUM FENNICA 
Helsingfors 
November 23 1929 

Sir Jagadis Ch Bose 
Emeritus Profes«or 
Calcutta 
Dear Sir 

I ha\e the great pleasure of sending 
30 U the diploma as Honorary Member of our 
Society 

S nee many years I am especially occupied 
with the study of the misunderstood structure 
of Lichens but m earlier years I was puismng 
phy=iologj I was a scholar of Sache at the 


same time as Francis Darwin and I was the 
first one to pro\ c that m transpiration the water 
IS mo\nng in the interior of the \essels not m 
their wall I considered that this propulsion of 
sap could be mechanically explained but your 
experiments ha\e completely comerted me 
"iour \ncws of the fundamental unitj of life 
reactions in plants and animals and al«o of the 
agreement between the Lmng and Non Living 
will certainly ha%e an immense influence on the 
c\oIution of Biologj I am glad to have lived 
to «ee the commencement of this new era and 
hope that 50 U will gi\e us more sublime 
thoughts and man ellous apparatus 

Yours sincerely 
( Sd ) Fredr Elhnng 
Dr Fred Elf\ing the writer of the letter 
printed above is Emeritus professor at Hel«mg 
fors Finland and plant phjsiologist and 
Iichenologist The experiments which he refer® 
to m the second paragraph of his letter relate to 
the ascent of sap in trees 

Romain Rolland on Str J C Bose 

The following sentence occurs m Letters 
from the Editor published in The Modern 
Review for May 1927 page 591 

triwa we were led to speak of S r J C. Bose» 
work M RoUand obserred tbai the Ind aa seiesUst had 
also the mapnat on of s poet " 

The Indian Science Congress Jubilee 

The silver jubilee of the Indian Science 
Congre«s celebrated in Calcutta last month 
was a great event not only for Calcutta and 
Bengal but for the whole of India Besides 
distinguished British and other foreign scientists 
manj Indian cientiets including some lady 
cienti«ts assembled here on the occasion 
Tho=e who were m charge of the arrangements 
are to be congratulated upon the smoothness 
with which everything passed off For dayt, 
together Calcutta had a surfeit of scientific 
lectures The foreign ladies some of them 
scent«ts themselves and others the wives of 
scientists were helped by some Indian ladies m 
■sight seeing seeing educational and other msti 
tutions and in making purchases of specimens 
of Indian arts and craft® 

Indues Backwardness in Science 

The number of Indian scientists who came 
to Calcutta last month and the distinction of 
some of them must not be allowed to blind us 
to the verj backward condition of India in thp 
matter of scientific education and scientific 
research A country of which barely 10 per 
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say” remarked Mr Laidlaw, “tkat the Bengalee is nn 
SQitable physicaUy for military trarnisg is, to my mind, 
nonsense." 

The second bodv to \oice the demand wa** 
the Calcutta Corporation. 

FolloiviDg a lively debate the Calcqua Coryioration 
cn Friday adopted a resolution reconunending to the 
Bnti>b Government that for the protection o( the cml 
population of cities bke Calcutta from enemy a attack the 
dtizecs and ralapaj-aes of Cafcutta betireea the ages of 
21 and 40 be given full ztuhtary training !<» three 
months at least every year with full rmbiary equipment. 

"In the opinion of the Corporation of Calcutta," 
the resoluuon added, “ half hearted or makeshift measures 
will not solve the problem of defence of tack cities as 
at present the world «eeins to be rapidly drifting towards 

The Europeans did not paiticipile in the voting 


Crouded Public Meeting Demands 
Release of Political Prisoners 

At a crowded public meeting held m 
Shraddhflnanda Park Calcutta oa the 22nd 
January last which was presided otcr by Babu 
Ramananda Ch'^ttcrjee and attended among 
others by Mr C F Andret\« the following 
resolution was pa«sed unanimously 


The aliMOt of Calcutta assembled in the aeetiog 
clearly express their opiBiM that it was the first duty 
of the Ministers elected by the people to set all p^ueal 
pniooers under the previous Goveraaenis at liberty 
Ttifre eoufd be no eubstaatiaj reason beh nd llus undue 
delay ui discharging the responsibility SpeaaUy when 
all the pohlieal prisoners had abiur^ leftonso that delay 
could by no tneani lie supported This meeting therefore 
demands the iramediite release of political pnsoners ot 
all prswnees speciaJI)' of Ceogal 

Moreover alarmed il the recent hunger strike resorted 
to by political prisoners in d fferent itils this meeting 
from the viewpoint of civie rights as well as humanity 
place the demand before the Ministers and urges omd 
them 10 release ibe po) ticil prisoners immediately thus 
nutting an end to the possibibty of an utwelcome ^ 
action that might result from the delay in eflecting the 
release (Trinslal on ) 

The proceedings were conducted in Bengali 
A large number of ladies attended the meeting 
Among the speakers was Principal Mi-s Mira 
Datta-Gupta MjV , a member of the Bengal 
Lep'lative A^eroblj 


Ileramba Chandra MaUra 

The aencrnblc teacher Principal 
Chandra Mnitra pa«cd from thi* world last 
month in the eightieth j ear of his age 

More than half a centurj ago it was 
cood fortune and priaalcgc to one of those 
«o 4 lit hts feet Me not onU denaed from 
him intellectual jllnromation but al^o fell that 
w Ss and per^onalitj hnd a fpinlualh 
SliS PO^cr ^Ile taught both bj prcee^ and 
upimmb I . ^ j gpotless chsrac- 


«f»id and did, he could not but influence the 
character and conduct of those who came into 
clo«e per«onal contact with him 

His refined and noble pre«ence was unpres 

«ne 

Stem he was on occa ion, but how true and 
tender and affectionate ' 

He was rigidly puritanic Saintlj he was 
But no 60 ur*/aced, morose eaict was be He 
could laugh and make others laugh 

He was dehcatelj sen«iti\c to beautj la 
man and nature And he adored «pintU3l 
beaut3 

Meditation communion and prajer ga>e 
him the sustenance which his soul needed 

In the M A examination of the Calcutta 
Umserut} he occupied (he first place in the first 
dm^ion among those who pa««ed in Engli«h ic 
his jear He had an extensne, «chohrlj and 
profound knowledge of the English language ana 
literature IJe could liave secured a profc«.or. 
«hip of English m the Bengal education depart- 
ment but he eho«e to accept the office of 
professor of English m the Cit> College 
Calcutta on a lower salary And except for 
A few years spent in Dacca ns principal of 
Jagannath College the fift>-four jears of his 
educational career were de\oted to the seraice 
of (he Citj College, first os profc««or of Engl ‘h 
and afterwards as principal As a student t 
haxe attended the lectures of manj professors 
of English European and Indian, m tlirf* 
Calcutta colleges Without injustice to any of 
(hem 1 can 8a\ (hat Professor Maitra enabled 
me to grasp the profound thoughts of sonic 
Eogliah nuthora and to appreciate the litcrnrs 
beaut} of "ome Engheh poems to a greater extent 
than nn} other professor at wlio«e feet I sat m 
college I haac borne this teslimon} to the 
quabt} of Professor Maitra’s teaching of Engli«h 
mana a tune in the past and I do so again now 
I/c had n pa««ion for accuracy And hence 
cacn m class when in doubt he would consult 
big dictionanes to find out the exact shade of 
meaning of a particular word in a particular 
sentence 

As a writer of Engh«h he was noted for the 
beautx poetic quality, accurnc} and simplieit} 
of what he wrote Ills language would 
oecasionall} n«c to the heights of «uhhmif} and 
eloquence His thought was profound anl hia 
c»b“en.aliona true 

When his e««a% on Ftnerson obtained for 
him the Griffith Memorial Pnre the examiners 
not knowing the name of the wnter which was 
ontlim a sealed envelope thought that it might 
have been copied from some great wnter And 
60, the stor} goes the be»t works on Emerson 
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Tvere procured from abroad to aecertam nbether 
that Ava the ca«e But v\hen it was found that 
the e««ij Tva® an original production its wnte 
was awarded the pnze Hcramba Chandri 
JIaitra nas con«idered b> tho«e who knew hin 
as among the Inghe t 
nuthoritie^ on Einer«on s 
works C a r 1 3 1 c and 
A\ord«worth were among 
his other fa\ouritc nuthor« 

He wrote raanj fryciYent 
e««a^ s and mam more 
new «papcr and magazine 
articles of high qualita 
But it la greatlj to be re 
gretted that lie 1 as left 
them unpublished m book 
form Like manj other« 
who haie a pas ion for 
perfection he was ne\cr 
eati fled with his work 
and always thought that 
lure of tl c most excellent 
has kept u-s up till now 
deprned of what i lealh 
e'ceellent in Ins worl in a 
collected form 

Ileramba Chandra 
Maitra could write good 
Bengali e *aya al o hen 
the Sanjibont of which 
he was one of tl e founder 
was started he wrote «ome 
articles for it It is to b 
regretted that after «omc 
time he ceased to write 
anjdf mg except personal 
letters m Bengali But 
tie dmne seiwice which 
he conducted in Bengali 
and Ills Bengali «ermon^ 

So /aUnw wivehj;/uwJ> 
an idea of hi fine Bengali 
stjle and his rich \oca 
bularj He was a inim«ter 
of tl e Sadi aran Brahn o 
Samaj and performed di 
%nne «er\ice in Engli I 
a! 0 

He was an eloquent 
"pcaker in English Hi<= 
speeches w ere remarkable for depth of thougl * 
and were garnished with qVotatuns from li 
faiounte autlor« 

It has been stated aboib that he wa one 
of the founders of the Sanjibam whicl und"r 
Its lifelong editor I\n 1 na Kumar Milra rci der 
ed signal sen ice to tl e country bv fearles«lj 

31—15 


agitating again>t indentured labour in am 
again t the opium cmI again«t the partition ot 
Bengal for promoting the ''wade hi rao\ement 
again t cl ild marriage and other social eiila 
again t the jil duction and raai linicnt of 


women Tl ough Heramba Chandra Maitra s 
main w rk wa^ done a n tcael er 1 e wa« noted 
also for h political and social reform work 
He was for decades pronimcnth coi nected with 
tl e Indiai A® ociation an 1 11 1 In ban ■National 
Congre a Before non co- * 1 is 

ejKecl ea on the education "* rc'^s 







Heramba Chandra tia ii 
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sessions were looked forward to as a special 
treat lie felt deeply for all political sufferers — 
specially for those who were deprived of their 
liberty without trial He was an earnest seeker 
and lover of freedom 

lie was honorary editor of The /nduin 
Messenger, the organ of the Sadharan Brahmc 
batnaj, for decades As one of his honorary 
a=«istant3, I served mj apprenbceship in 
jounnlisin under him for years and learned 
inucli from him But the art of telling tlie 
truth about men and things even the naked 
truth, with dignity and without bitterness of 
which lie was a master, is not easily learned 
He was a Fellow and Member of the Syndt 
cate of the Calcutta Lnivcrsity for years, ns 
aho its University I'rofcssor of English I^ng 
after it was over-due the Univemty conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor of Literature 
honoris cati'-a ffc al«o «crw5d abroad as the 
Calcutta Unn ersity delegate to a British Emiuri 
Universities Congress 

He visited Europe and America to «pcak 
on the principles of the Brahrao Sama) And 
wherever lie spoke liis lecture* and sermona 
were appreciated 

lie was very affectionate to the members of 
Ins family and his friends Affectionate too 
he was to his pupils And tbev reciprocated 
this sentiment and rev ered him Truth compel* 
me to record an exception Some years ago 
communal frenty fanned by political leaders 
led many of his student* to carry on a violent 
agitation against his college and to in«ult and 
try even to assault him and his colleagues 
This agitation ail but ruined his college This 
was one of the greatest afflictions of his life 
But he bore it with dignity, courage and calio 
fortitude 

He treated me more like n younger brother 
than like a mere student unrelated to him 

It has been said above that he could laugh 
andjnakc others laugh But at heart be was a 
man of sorrows IIis personal bereavement* 
were many But in addition to these afflictions 
he made, the sorrows of others whom he knew 
ins own Nobody can say how many he 
remembered in his prayers and liow often 

Ills and ins family's liospitahty reminded 
all who enjoyed it of the good old spacious davs 
that arc no more 

Sarat Chandra Chaiterjee 

Deatli has removed from our mid«t 
Dr Sarat Chandra Chatterjee the djctinginshcd 
novelist and 'torj-wntcr who in the opinion 
of so great an authonty and so eminent a 


litterateur as Rabindranath Tagore, was Bengal’s 
most Iielovcd author His great popularity is 
tvidcncctl hj the numerou* mcetmga, held in 
the towns and villages of Bengal and by 
Bengalis out«idc Bengal all over India, to mourn 
his death Tho«e who do not know Bengali 
Will be able to form an estimate of his powers 
Is a literary artHt from the English translation 
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of Snkanta, published some years ago And 
old readers of The Modern Review w ill remember 
that some years ago wc pubh«hcd serially a 
tranolation of another work of his, nr, Bindvr 
Chhete or ‘ Bindu’s Son ” 

As regards translations of «omc work or 
other at Sant C/iancfra CbaKerjec into foreign 
languages other than rnglish, the following 
extract from Iso VIII of our “ lycttcrg from the 
Editor,’ published in The Modern Review for 
Afav, I92r, will perhaps bear reproduction 

^ Wc learnt that hi Rolland had read 
Sarat Clinndrn Chatterjee’s Srikania m an 
Italian tran«lation made from the Engh«n 
franolation of that novel The great French 
author (M Homain Rolland) remarked that 
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Sarat Chandra was a no\eli't of the first order 
and enquired how manj other nQ\eJ» he had 
wnttcn I told him the names of <!ome of 
tJicm ” 

It was the publication by us of this opimoi 
of M Romain Rolland m The Modem Revteu 
and Prabasi that first enabled our countrymen 
to know that Sarat Chandra Chatterjees fame 
as a no\ eli't had reached the continent of 
Europe 

About the time that Dacca Um\er«itj con 
ferred on Sarat Chandra the honorarj degree ol 
Doctor of Literature he «aid that up till then 
'll! his no\els and «toncs had related pnncipalh 
to Hindu Bengali Societj and its underworld 
but that afterward' he would write noiela am 
stories relating to Mu'i'salman society also It 
IS to be regretted that he has not Ined to carr\ 
out his intention Faithful pictures of Bengali 
Moslem society bj him would certamh ha\c 
enriched Bengali literature But one cannot be 
eqinlK <urc that fhe\ would have been a' 
hlghl^ appreciated b> Bengali Mus-almans as 
those stones and no%cl8 of Sarat Chandra winch 
depict Bengali Hindu societj ha\e been appre 
oated by Hindu Bengalis 

Subkas Chandra Boze Elected Congress 
President 

The unanimous election of Mr Subhas 
Cliandra Bose to the Congress presidential 
chair 13 to be taken as an indication of the 
confidence which Congressmen m general have 
in him all o\cr India and as a tribute to bis 
ability and sacrifices m the country’s cause 
It IS also a gesture of Bntish India (that odious 
name ') out«ide Bengal indicating that the 
proMnees other than Bengal, as well as Bengal 
agree that Bengal is again to ha\c some efrecti\c 
\oice m all India Congress politics and that the 
poAficai’ situation ra jStngaf rs to 6e pfacctf 
before the public prominently by a Bengali 

Bengal — ^Hindu Bengal m any case, is 
greatly exercised oxer the distressful plight of 
the released detenus and uncertainty as to when 
the other dolemis and the political pnsoners are 
to be released Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
statement in relation to the so called Jinnah 
Rajendraprasad pact has al o been agitating 
the mind of the Hindu public m Bengal It 
^11 not be at all difficult for Mr Bo'e to dexote 
■'Ome passages of his addre=s to the que turn of 
the political pnsoners and the released and 
unreleased detenus if necessary and if he be 
^ minded But it cannot be guessed before- 
hand whether he wall xoice Bengal Hindu feeing 
OQ the so-called Jinnah-Rajendraprasad pact at 


all, and, if he does, whether he will be in a 
position to do SO quite correctly' and adequately 
But there is no question that Bengal Hindus, 



SubhM Cbandra Boss 
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including many if not all Bengali Hindu 
Congressmen feel that Mr Bose should 
correctly and adequately gixc utterance to what 
thc\ think and feel on the matter 

Bamrauh Railnay Disaster 

Acharya Kripalani General Secretary of 
the Indian National Congress m a statement 
says 

The news of the Bamrauli Railway disaster bas 
cone as a shock and great grief to me and my sympathy 
f:oes out to the Tictims The reports desenbe it as a 
disaster ereater ihaa the one that occorred at Bihta some 
months ago Three bogies which normally carry between 
250 and 9)0 passengers, base been reduced to pulp and 
the seseiity of ihe impact has caused even the death of 
the guard at the tail end of the tram Still only seven 
deaths arc reported. To say the lea«t this appears In 
be improbable Ugly rumours are in the air, and they 
add to our anxiety and gnef 

“A sifling enquiry should at once be insUlnled 1 
offer once again my sincerest condolences to the families 
of iho'e who have died, aud my sympathy for the iQiuied. 

I woutd aI»o request all those who have any joformation 
relating to the people that boarded Ihis tram between 
Calcutta and Allahabad for a de«lination beyond \llalia 
bad to write to out office regarding them. How many 
of them ate safe’ ” 

There la widc-prcad and deep sympathy for 
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Congress Differences 

A 7e«olu(ion was moied by Dr Soresb Bauer er 
which pointed oiii the existence of di‘a^eemeDt among 
Bengal Congressmen and aiilhonsed Sj Subhas Bo«e to 
form an executive of the B P C C next year in ton 
sultation with leaders and groups 

Resolution on Chinn 

TTie resolution on China moved b) Sj Hemanta Bo«e 
said that political consciousness ha > dawned in India 
which however was powerless to help China but iher 
eriuld express theit tympathy in ibeir boor of ordeai 
Congress had begun to fight against Imperialism an 1 
should extend its sympathy wherever such a Bgbt would 

Frontier Policy Condemned 
Dr Praf ilia G) o'e next moved the following tesolu 
tion “This Conference strongly condemn ihc action 
of the India Government in throwing bombs on villagers 
in the N F Provinces and protest' against the 
Forward policy of the Government vfhirh the Confer 
ence regards as responsible for the unrest m the Province 
The re»olu ion on Zanxibar was moved by Sj Gunada 
^fajumder who said that Indians had no remedv againsi 
the grievance of Zanzibar Indians but they could slop the 
trade be ween Zanzibar and India which would to some 
extent remedy the grievanee Indians there were fight 
tnp tor righ s and privileges which rouM have our *ym 
psthy Zanzibar cloves nuist be boycotted and labour rs 
1)e req lested not to unload clove* 

Shibnalh Banerjee ML.A moving the next re 
aulution on the capture of local bodies by Congress 
observed that Congress should extend it* aciiTiiies to 
local bodies not l^ing content with legislatures Thos* 
insiiiuiions are exploited [y reactionaries 

Sj Kiinini Kanta Ganguly put an amendment sug 
gesting that Congress workers should be helped bv 
leaders in this work which was unanimou ly accepieJ 
The resolut on as amen led was passed unaniimvi ‘ly 
5j Amiilya Chandra moved a resolution on the assess- 
ment nf Chowkidari tax which ran tbu* “There is 
reason lo believe that throughout Bengal Cbowkidan lax 
IS not assessed on real income and ai some places the 
tax IS assessed on imaginary incomes 

This Conference draws the attention of the autbon 
lies of the district and pnmary Congress Committees lo 
act and requests them lo try lo a««e«» true income of 
every cla«j of people in their respective localities after 
deducting expenditure on trade and agncollure and 
remedy through legitimate means any iniusiice committed 
in assessing Chowkidan tax The Conference condemns 
realization of village police lax by Government’' 

The resolution was passed 

Cunendra Mukherjee « resolution on ihe Daoiodar 
Canal expressed sympathy with the people of area carry 
ing on agitation against the imposition of lax and opined 
that provisional acceptance by the Bengal Covemment 
of the tax of Rs 3 per acre was unsalisfartory The 
resolution wa* pa**e<l 

CORPOBSTION AFFMRs 

The resolution on the Calcutta Corporation, put by 
Dr Piafutla Ghosh evoked some opp^wilion While point 
ing the mismanagement in the Corporation the rr«oinuon 
• illmnsevl *iubhas Bose to reorganise the Congress 
Municipal Association in accordance with idea! with 
power if necessary to dissolve the Association 
The resnluiion was passed 

The re»oluti n of Mahim Das f r the rrtnoval of 
the ban on Alidnap-re and other irgamralioDs was 
accepted will out dj»sent 

The introduction of an amen Iment by Niharendn 
Dull! Mijumder AH- a , to the resolution on mass 


conUrt was accepted after a great deal of controversy 
The antendniCTit provided that Co7jgre«o. should work in 
co-operation with Kishan Sabhas believing in Congress 
pnnciples 

Two resolutions recommending fixation of jnte price 
and revival of local collage industries moved from the 
chair were accepted 

The resolution condoling the death of Haietidra 
Munshi in Dacca Jail was accepted all standing in silence 

Death of A Hungerstnking Prisoner 

The newt of the death of Harendranath Munstu 
one of the huDgeritrikiisg political prisoners in tho 
Dacca Central Jail today east a gfoom ovrer delegates 
and vuitort assembled in the Conference pandal 
Mr Sabhas Bose made the following statement to the 
t/a<ted Prese in this eonaeclioa ■— 

I am loo overwhelmed with grief at the sad news 
from Dacca Jail to be able to say anything My 
thoughts go back to the year 1929 when I got the 
slonning news of the death of Jatindranatb Das at 
Laborv I ea}f woaJer when the heart of the Govern 
meat will he moved in spite of such tragic incidents 
Those who depart from this life leave us for good but 
those of us who are left behind have a duty towards 
the cause they represented in their Lfetime Let us 
solemnly resolve to carry on with unabated vigour the 
fight for securing unconditional release of all detenns 
a^ political pnsoners by all legitimate and jieaecful 

Exhibition at Bisknupur 

Tlie intlu'trnl agnculturAl and hetUh 
Exhibition at Bi hnupur v.a« opened la«t month 
b\ Bnbu Rnmonandn Chattorjoc In Ins «pcech 
lie «|iot\cd tint in tnnc« pA't India tabs as great 
»n indii«tn'il country tn an Tgnciiltural one and 
mmufactured practiealh cAOrj thing slio needed. 
She got plentj of gold And «iher b% exportinc 
lier manufacture* " tho foreign 

manufActurer cmploj cd tho arm of political 
mjii tiee to keep down and ultimAtcU Etranglc 
a competitor with whom he could not Iiaac 
conlendetl on equal tenriN’ [The Ilxslory o/ 
Pritiih India b\ H H IMJeon to! i, p 385) 

A* the ruin of Indian trade and Industrie* wa« 
braught about b\ the abu-e of political power, 
eo our trade and Sndu'tne* can be fullx rcxivcd 
onlj bv n npht U'C of political power 4Vc 
want that political power that i« Puma Swaraj 
Tltc speaker 'liowed m detail that wc arc fit for 
Puma Swaraj 

Excellent 'ilk pood', localh woven and the 
productN of womens handicraft* were some of 
the nnteworthv exhibit' di'plaved in the 'tali' , 

Silt Wealing Machinery Mamtfactured 
in Bishniipnr 

looni' «inular to (lie Tarquard loom and 
domp exaetlv tlie «aine kind of fine work 
weavanp border* nf cxqui'itc de-ipn an 1 manv 
colours wea exhibited in the Bi hnupur cxhibi 
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tion Tlicj arc manufactured locally by Uii 
MflllnWnitn Iron lacfory, Bishnupur, and sold 
at %cry moderate price® 


Officials and hlections 

\t ith reference to elections to legislature® 
llicre 13 a pound and well eslabliabed nil" 
according to nhich Government ofScers arc prc 
eluded from taking any active part m favour of 
or again*! <he election of any candidate In 
connection with the last general eleefions allega 
tions were made at the outset that there were 
indications 'that this necessary rule was being 
observed more in the breach than otherwise 
The authorities con«idercd it proper to assure 
the public that there was no de*ire on the pari 
of Government to depart from the practice that 
tlvey had hitherto followed in thv® important 
matter The trend of events in Bengal did not 
however show any anxiety on the part of the 
ftuthorities to maintain m this regard that 
attitude of aloofness and neutrality that i* 
enjoined upon them 

On the eve of the last general elections we 
had occasion to invite the attention of the 
authorities to these matters especially regard 
ing the officers of the Industries and Co-opcralivc 
Departments, m the columns of Probost 
Though the Government ignored our warning 
the recent judgment bj the Edglev TVibunal 
over the election of Nawab Sir M Faroqui has 
more than justified our apprehensions The 
revehtmns co®! a great slur on the Provincisl 
Government and we are awaiting the decision 
of the Government on the officers of the<e two 
departments Air 8 K Lahin also makes th 
following revelation 


propigand* tbi* te<wl lodsmcnt 
■gnnst Nawab Sir Mobmdd n 
ames of cerTain f>fficerv of ihe 
who tooV part in ibe laM eire 

mill I -V— *0 coiraeciion that 

lbs Repslrar without asbine me lecured the pwwice of 
an officer of the Societr lO Calcutta ancf its neighbonrhootl 
the Siib-division of DiamonU ffarboiir for the jrarposea 
of election H* sent the officer to Mr Nitendra N»lh 
Bo*e of the Co-opcraiive Dcrartroenl for in*ir»5.oi.s 
The officer subsequentlr came to me hr ori^s and ibia 
w„ followed hy hi. d..appearan« from the s^e M 
ooerations in Diamond IfarlwOT This was fiowewr net 
the only instance of iPlervenlion m the matter of election 
Tn tin® connection certain ofwvotions 
•tn«dc Iw ilr Jim-li'i' f ,«■ rrcndenl 

S thc AllWm Ptovitmjl B«nln' Conteiimra 
held «t Bnnalori- in T«Iy la»t »oul<i apprar to 
Ki c “ penal '■S”'®""'''' 

Situation in Bengal He said 

• So far as tbe rrovmcial Banka J 

•o. .t .Hre-ilv of the omnion 'ha* 'hey shoold be ewireJr 
^of Goyemment control except for audit purposes <rf 


' Regardine eleclioi 
m tbe election peiitioi 
Faroqui mentions the 
Cooperative Departmen 


the Coeemmeni My reason is ibis The Provincial Co- 
operative Ranks have huge financial resources and we 
should be very careful lo see thai ihese resources do not 
become inatnimenls jjj i)ie bands of Minislers or any 
political group or party lo lie used throufh Co-operalive 
Departmenl which has widespread wings of influence and 
power 4 aliibuted extensively specially in the mofussil 
»j» all parts bowercr reroole The t/ifluence of Co- 
operalive Movement should be relaioed entirely for the 
welfare of the people and should not be ulilir^ for the 
purpose of any parly group or political ends If 
fVunacfsl Banks are n« free from such control, Jalhs 
of members in <he Co operative Societies and crorea of 
rupees (hat ace invested m the Af wemenc and all the 
power behind it could be very easily utilized for party 
and political purposes If this happens the Movement 
will be ere long dead and I am doubtful if it can survive 
Hicb shocks We have experience of England and 
Ireland before us where the CcHiperative Movement is 
st-tupiilousfy kept away from pofuical inSuencea. f 
therefore submit that the {’rovincial Co-operative Banks 
of the country should be governed by an AH fndia Pro- 
vincial Co operalive Banks Act whicH may be so designed 
as to make these Banka absolutely free from control of 
any political patty group or such influences Until 
M ch an AH India Act la enacted it la of vital iDipnrtaBce 
that ihe naiure and extent of the Covernmenl ronirol over 
■he Cn operative Movement should be clearly and well 
defined 


Official Jnterjerence mth Cooperative 
Society 

Matters which have been published m the 
local Press relating to a glaring instance of 
improper official ztd under n ao'callcd regime of 
provincial autonom}, should receno serious 
attention of the Mmi«try and members of the 
Bengal Legislative A««cmbly nnd Council 

Mr S K Lahin, for more than a decade 
honorary Secretary of the Bengal Co-ojierotivc 
Organization Socictj , m the eotirgo of a gtate- 
incnt to the jircss points out that the Bengal 
Co operative Organization Society was started 
ag a federalion of co-operative 'octettes in 
Bengal with the object of promoting the co 
operative movement by propaganda and by othei 
means It received official recognition as an 
autonomous non official body set up for the pur- 
jiose of guiding the movement, and although 
Gowminent gate grants to the Society for 
specific services to bo rendered by it for the 
furtherance of the movement, definite n®surance 
of non intervention in the conduct of the affair® 
of the Society was given to it In a letter 
written m 1918 by lord Ronaldshay, the then 
Governor of Bengal (now Secretary of State for 
Tndial said 

“Tlw Bfngil Co-oper«tive Orgsmmion Society 
5» ■ live OTgmnixvlion which i» gwnff to mske Its tcUntUs 
fpU lev mill wide It le most evscntiel that a icb a coureru 
diould pomevs the nicme if roakinz ns news widely 
Vnown mid the new joirnal (the Bengal Cooperative 
Journal) will enable it lo d) to I do ijwt uDiierMUm*'® 
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but at the aame time I think there are adrantages in ita 
diTfstiog Itself of official tutelage and proclaiming itsdf 
to the world as the independent mouthpiece of the co 
operatise moTemeni As such it will be of the utmost 
value 10 officials and non-officials alike and should prove 
to be a potent instrument for furthering the success of 
the ctNjperativc principle Perhaps, I insj add that udiile 
Government desire to ererci«e no control of any land 
over the publication, they do de«ire to assist towards its 
success, and with this object in view propose f<w the 
present to contribute a sum sufficient to cover the cost of 
Its production ” 

The policy underljmg the^e tvordi receiveo 
the seal of further officnl approval m 1925-26 
when m con onance with the aim of the co 
operate e moTement it was decided that hence 
forth the Societj will be controlled bj the 
co-operatn e =ocietiea in the pronnee Mr 
Lahin then adds 

^ince ihe middle of 1935 however insidious but 
persistent efforts have been made to tighten (be eonttol 
of the Co-operative Department over the Bengal Co 
operative Organization ^ciety This has been aitempted 
by repeated suggestions to have the Registrar elected as 
F^eaident of the Society against the terms and spirit of 
the b)elaw8 and to secure a pre^nderatingly Urge 
nominated element in the ftorking Committee of (be 
Society Ho be ve<ted vsith all the powers of the Central 
Board) which is « wnoUy elected body There has further 
been an aiiempt to interfere with free expression of 
opinion in the journals of ihe Society and at meetings 
of the Society Efforts have also been made to use the 
Society for parly purposes for efection propaganda on 
behalf of one of the (former) Ministers and by attempt 
iDg to secure control over the organs of the Society 
All this has been done nolwiibstanding repeated assur 
anres given by Covemmeot ever since Lord Rotuldsbays 
time and the declared policy of the Society as expressly 
accepted by Government The«e attempts at obtaining 
control have been against the provisions of the bye-laws 
of the Society and in complete eontravention of Ihe spirit 
of the co-operative movement ” 

” The tact is that the Minister in charge of the Co- 
operative Department called an informal conference at 
which as a basis of a solution of the present difficulty a 
suggestion which emanated from an official was made lo 
the effect that out of the eleven members of the forking 
Committee five or six should be nominated Tbe Minister 
and the Regis rar supported the proposal and said that 
if 1 arcepted it the present difficulty would be <o1ved 
I said that they could never lliink of my gmng *oppon 
to this reactionary proposal As this required an amend 
metii o! byelaws they could formally bnng forward iKeir 
proposal before the Society This thev have not so fsr 
dared to do 

“ 4 very responsible official of tbe Departmeijl first 
*uggt«ied to me that the Registrar should be made 
resident of the Society This was of course opposed by 

But the proposal was off and on renved and talked 
about at the instance of officials and their supporter* 
In fset on the rnoming of the 12ih September IW the 
day on w'Juch the la't Annual Genera! meeting wa» beJd 
I received a telephonic message from the residence of 
the Registrar from an officer who was then a member of 
•he Central Board thst the Registrar was quite wilbog to 
Withdraw his circular excluding twelve members of tbe 
^entral Board from re-election if 1 agreed to have the 
Regiaear as President in place of 3ff J Jtf Ba<u 

“1 am in possession of an official commuDicatton 


from a very high departmental antbonty which supports 
my statement about interference with free expression of 
opinion by the Society ^uch interference has further 
b«n accentuated by spoken words and by action by 
depxitmental authority It cannot be argued that this 
vras not known to the Society, for a resolution adopted 
at tbe Annual General 'ffeeting of 293a not only contains 
a reference to the matter but supports the comments in 
the journals of the Society to which objection have been 

“The Society not having shown any inclination to 
yield certain high placed officials of ihe department with 
the hefp of several pliant members of the Board of Direc 
tors of the Bengal Piovinnal Co operative Bank and by 
the use of such improper methods as stoppage of cash 
credit by the Bank indirect encouragement in tbe matter 
of non payment of subscription and overdoes by member 
societies disregard of all attempts at settlement by mutual 
agreement misrepresentation in the Assembly and else- 
where etc,, have made it almost impossible for tbe Society 
to carry on its normal functions It is true that the 
Provincial Bank and the department have got an oppor 
■unity of interfering with the internal management of the 
Socie r on »cei>an! of the fact that the Society has certam 
overdue* But tbe amount of overdues was mainly due 
lo excessive expenditure incuned at tbe instance of the 
Regis rar President when the Registrar was President of 
the Society and the present impasse is due to the present 
altitude of the department assumed in utter disregard of 
the policy consistently pursued by it heretofore tn tbe 
matter of realiutions and the grant of cash credit by the 
PnmneuI Bank. In letters sddte«<ed to the Renstrar 
and tbe Prownrial Bank tbe Society had «bown that it 
was possible by mutual arrangement to come to a settle 
ment which would enable the Society to fulfil ita obliga 
lions Out of tbe resources that are or may in fature m 
available lo it But all such representations have ao far 
rtmained unheeded “ 

“Dr Pramatbanath Banerjea AL4., D.Sc., Bamster 
at Law M L. A (Central) who was President of tbe 
^■ety till the middle of 1937 made every possible 
endeavour to btmg about a settlement, but bs atteispu 
were completely frustrated and the department took Ihe 
extra-ordinary step of exclud ng him from the election 
to Ihe Central Board." 

In (including the budget-debate on the 
grant under the head ‘ Co operatn e Department,’ 
the Chief Minister promised an enquirj, if r 
I nmo facte case was e'tabh'hed, into the affairs 
of the Department Maj we suggest that an 
impartial non-ofBcial enquiry into the allega- 
tions I- ccrtamlj called for, without delaj, in 
Mew of recent disclo urcs*’ 

Protest Against Secondary Education Bill 

\t a public meeting held at the Ashuto'b 
Memona! Hall on the 29th January last and 
prc'-ided o%er bj Mr Narendra Kumar Basu, 
leading ad\ocate, the prOM ions of the draft 
Bengal eccondarj education bill were strongly 
condemned b> all the epcaker« 

\<= line been *hown b\ raanj speakers at 
previous protc«t meetings al'O, the bill ha“ 
nothing to do wnth the impro\ ement and csten- 
eion of education It wants to control eduea 
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tion ^\ith a Mew to stifling it And it is in 
anli-IIindu bili meant to keep down the Hmdua 
b> dcpriMng them of their position as leaders 
in education, which they ha\e acquired bj their 
intelligence, enterprise and sclf-sacrifiee 

Jlr Narendra Kumar Basu, the president, 
nghtlj observed in the course of his outspoken 
and telling speech 

The only compact holy imong the non Mahomeiian 
members of the liengst Legislature was the Congnsa 
Party but he regrelted thit though the draft BJl had 
been l>efore the public for (he last two months and bad 
been the cau«e of pihlic agilalion, not a single Congress 
leader had come forward to protest against the Uiti or 
to (ale part in any meeting held for condemning Ibis 

rhe meeting pissed the following rcbolu 

tion 

White recogniring ihe urgent need for reforming 
and revitalizing secondary ed ication in Bengal ihn 
rneeimg is of opinion that (he provisions of ibe dtsfi 
Secondary Education Bill are of an extremely leaciionary 
reslnciive and unsaiialactory character and are calculated 
lu stifle the growth of education in Bengal 

'This meeting therefore urges the Covemmeni of 
Bengal to abandon t! e proposed Bill " 

It W18 moved bj Prof Jay Gopal Bincrji 
known for Ins work as Univcr'itj |>rofe« or of 
English 

Security Forfeiture Order Against 
“ Basumati ” Set Aside 


The Chief Justice Mr Justice Jsck and Mr Jusiice 
Henderson delivered judgment in the appticslion made 
by ^at ih Chandra Muhherjee Keeper and Sashi Bhusan 
Duita Publisher of Dainik Ba<umsu against an order 
of the Local Corerntnent forfeiting a total sum of 
Rs 5 000 out of the lecurily depositM by the petitioners 
in connexion with the publication of an article in (he 
paper entitled "What is the Duty” on Jone 29 1937 
Tlie article dealt with the communal situaiioo then pre 
vailing in the district of Pabna and in the opinion of the 
Local Government the arlicle had a tendency to promote 
feelings of enmity and hatred between Hindus an I 
M issalmans as contemplated under 'seclion 4(/) of the 
Indian Press Emergency Powers Act 
The Chief Justice snd Mr Jus 
of the opinion (hat tl e 
foveenment should be s 
look the contrary y 
the forfeit 


ecled tint the order of 


. Henderson were 

of forfeit re of the Local 
fe while Mr Justice Jack 
narked that in his opinion 

.. should not 

the Court d 

forfeiture should be set asi le 

The order of forfeiture has been junlly net 
n«i(le Mr Justice lack differing, «aid 

“These [the offending references to events which 
took place about 30 ycirs ago! appeared bw" 

“riilen wilh the intenlion of inspiring the Hindus with 
tecirrence of the outrages which acctrrrl 
SCO in order to induce them to Isle eleps to 
■ ■■ by force or show 


protect tb» 




TTh lord-^lup’s Jiulgmtnt contnmw other 
suniHr observitiona Tlic«e leave us in doubt 


ns to whether, m lit- lorci-hips opinion, the 
Hindu conmninitv In? anj right of self defence 


The Right of Self defence 

The following sentence-- arc extracted from 
a judgment delivered bj Sir Douglas ^oung 
Chief Jti'tiec ind Mr luetiee Abdur Ra'hid cl 
tie Pinjali High Court 


Tlie facts disclosed give to Kiroo the most perfect 
reason for relying upon self defence that we have ever 
seen Tlie abused was being mercilessly tortured 

and beaten and this was Icing carried on for a length 
of lime horrible to contemplate In mist cases wretched 
susperts subjected to treaimcnt of this illegal and despic 
able character are helpless and hopeless. They have merely 
to suffer until nature does not permit them further to 
reMst and a confession or discovery of stolen properly 
false or true is made Cases are not unknown and 

are witliio o ir own knowledge where persons have died 
unuer lhi« type of invesligaiion * The accused was, 

10 our opinion o»tified even to the extent of killing 
in endeavouring to stop the grave and dangerous ill 
Ireaimcnt to which he was being subjected “ 


An Indian Elected Mayor of Port Louis 
riic Hon Cl M D Atchia his been elcctffl 
lUdvor of I’orl louts the capitil of ^I1untlu’ 
If IS ihe first time that such an honour hia been 



The Hon C M D Atchli 

conferred on an Indian Mr Atcliii becomes 
miyor at 44 after sixteen years of hard toil and 
social service to tlie people of Port I^uis The 
inunieipil council of tlio (own i« to be congri- 
tulatcd on tlicir choice 


Covemmeni wv— 


IhllMtP 
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ECONOSnC RECONSTRUCTION IN BENGAL 

By Db PRA^lATHAmTll BA.NERJEA.. ma., dsc, 


M Bersieb, the famous traveler, vistted India 
during the reign of Aurangzeb and made an 
eKteTl«l^ e tour of the Bho\e country Relemng 
to the fertility, T,ealth and beauty of Bengal be 
observed as follovrs 

"Eerpt bis ti««n Teprwemed in etery age *s the 
fine*! «od most InjilfuJ couslo’ u> ilin vorld, *od ovon 
oar a)0d«TTi >iTU«t» den? \bu d^eie u nny other Iwd 
to peouiiori/ fivoured by ntture but ibe knowledge 1 
hate eequired o( Bengal, during two ruit* paid to that 
Vmgdenti mctinee me to believe that ibe pre^ounenee 
atenbed to Egypt it rather due to Bengal The latter 
counirr producet rice tn «ueh abundance that u suppUet 
not only the neighbouring but remote tttiet Bengal 

abnundt alto m tugar, vuh which it tuppl es the kingdoms 
of Goikonefa anif karoaiic, where very bttle is growo, 
Arabit and Metopotanua, through the towns of Moka 
and Bat<ota, and even Persia, by way of Bunder Abbasi 
Bengal likewise it celebrated for itt tweeinteait 
bat It cutiirsied in to&cient quantity for the eonstunp 
lioA oI the country and for the tnaluog of eteelleot and 
cheap tea iHSctuit. The three of four torts of segecablet 
which, together with rice md butter, form the cbe( food 
of (he common people, are purcht*ed for the mere«l 
inile, and for a single rupee Iwenly or more good fowls 
may be bought f)«fa of every species, wbetbef 

fresh or salt is in the same profutioo- In a word. 
Bengal abounds wiih evei^ necessary of life ** 

Bcrmcr «ajs lurtlier 

In regard to vtliithle commodities of a naiore <o 
attract foreign merchtnia, I am acquainted with no 
conntrr where so greet a varieiy is found OesiJcs the 
sugar 1 have spoken of, and which nay be placed >n 
the li«l of valuable commodities, there is in Bengal such 
a quaniiiy of cotton and silk, Ihtt the ktogdoin may be 
calleil the common storc-house for those two kinds ef 
meteVandvse nov of lUtidustban or the Empire of ihe 
Crest Mogul only, hut o{ all the neighbouring kingdoms, 
and even of Europe t have been sobx umes %mi^ •' 
the vast quantity of coUon cloibs, of e«etT fort, fine and 
cosrwi. white and eolonred. which the liollanders alone 
eapet* to different place*, especially to Japan and Earopc 
The Lnghth, the rortutniese, and the native merchMlt 
deal also lo these ariiclos to a considerable extent The 
MRie may be said of the silk and ailk4ta9s of x|] sMls. 
It H not potsiUe to eonceise the quantity dravm every 
Jear from Bcngif for the supply of the whole of the 
Mognl Inspire, as fat as Labore and Kaliul, and geserally 


of all those fore gn nauons to wVuth the cotton eloths 

He aUo mentions various Linds of fruits and 
articles liLe saHpetre, lac, opium and butter (51} 
nbicb irere produced m Bengal in plenty and ex- 
ported to other couatnes Bermer fimlly 
ob'eries 

‘The neh exuberance cl (be couDiry has given 
n*e to a proverb id common use among ibe Portugueve, 
Eng) «h and Dutch, that the Lngdom of Bengal hat a 
hundred gates open for entrance, hul tut one {or 
departure ” 

Such was the position of Bengal 250 years 
ago But what is her position now? Bengal’s 
production of food grams at tls€ present day w 
not sufficient for her own consumption Her 
production of sugar, including both the refined 
and unrefined sorts, falls far short of her own 
rcquirenieats As the result of the levj’ of a pro* 
tcetiie dutj on imported *ugar, o phenomenal 
dctelopmcnt has taken place in the sugar m- 
dustiy of India dunng the Ia«t six jears But, 
unfortunateJj > Bengal* share in this develop* 
inent has been almost negligible Fne sugar 
null', It 13 true, hare been started withm the 
borders ot this pro^^nI:e, but none of them are 
purclj Bengali concerns Bengal grows prac* 
tieallj no cotton, and although there are a few 
cotton mills and a large number of liandiooms 
working in the proMnee, Bengal has to import 
excrj jenr considerable quantities of cotton 
goods from England and Japan as well as from 
the other ptoMtvccs of India The silk vnduslrx 
of Bengal is m a decadent condition, and im- 
nitn't; (|uantUics of labnca niatle of silk and 
nttifieial «i\k, ate annually imported {yoni 
foreign countries Fruits and vegetables are 
etill oxaifablc, but they are becoming Icsa plenti* 
ful thsn before Fi«li is Ic«« abundant than it 
n cd to be, while milk and butter are daily 
cooling more and more diflicuTl to obtain >^o 
salt is produced within the proinnce 
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If the present situation in Bengal is bad in 
regard to agnculture, it is infinitelj nor-e nitb 
reference to industry Bengal s industries were 
m a flourishing condition till the end of the 
eighteenth centurj It is unnccc «ary here to 
trace the sad hictorj of the decline and fall of 
Bengal s industry and trade for it i« well knomi 
that it nas the selfi«h and iniquitous polic\ of 
the British Goaemmont which dealt the death 
blow to the industrial life of the proMnee The 
industrial re\olution and changes in fashion wm 
merely contributory cau'cs which could haae 
been counteracted b\ «uitable mca«urea if India 
had remained free to adopt them AnlipalJn 
and apathj continued to guide the policy of the 
Briti«h Go\ eminent and their agents m India 
until the la®t European ar re^caled the fact 
that such a policy wa« a« harmful to the 
interests of Britain a® to t!?o e of India 
Since then a “oraewhat more enlightened sen** 
of «clf interest ha® goacmed the economic pohc\ 
of India but unfortunately owing to aanou® 
causes Bengal has not been able to derive anv 
benefit from tlii-> change in hte angle of vi ion 
It la not however tlie Government alone 
th^t should be blamed in thi« matter Tlie 
people of the province are equally responsible 
for their present degraded position Thev 
made Mtte effort to recover from the effects cf 
the paralysis which the Bnti h Government’s 
blaw had created Thev lo t all confidence m 
themsches and remained devoid of energy and 
enterprise in the economic field Bengal was in 
the forefront in India* struggle for political 
freedom *lic al o led the movement for the 
economic regeneration of the country but he® 
people were evtrcmcK slow m Irving to meet 
the fruits of their own labour® The Suadetht 
movement of Bengal in the fir«t decade of th- 
present century gave n great impetus to the 
revavnl of indu'lrifll and commercial nrtnitv 
hut the actual share of the provance it«elf lo 
the gams which accnied from the movement 
was exceedingly small the present moment 
Bengal lag® far behind ®omc of the other 
province® in the struggle for economic regentra 
tion But we need not despair There i« na 
lack of talent or capacity in the province Ii 
wy? can shake off our indolence and apathy 
develop a been sen«e of realities and make up 
our minds to apph our abiblv and cnergv lo 
tie work of our economic uplift it will not W 
long liefore we shall ho able to place ouT®clve« 
on tie road to success IThat i® needc«I fir®' 
and foremost i« the determination to do our 
I'cst to improve our econotmc condition and 
when this come® other things mil follow m due 
course 

It is clear trom what I have caid that 


increa ed production la urgently nece sary in 
Bengal To achieve this object n bold and 
well thought out policy will have to be adopted 
by the Government and a comprehensive pn 
gramme prepared Such a programme will 
include the improvement of agriculture tlie 
rehabilitation of handicrafts and 'mail organi ed 
industries and the establi hment of large-scale 
indu«tne< 

So far a® agnculture is concerned the 
impwliment® which at pre ent hamper its pro 
gross wuH have to be removed The rivers of 
the province will have to be properly trained 
But care must be taken lo cn=ure a proper 
handling of thi® difficult operation A glaring 
example of thoughtless wa'te was witnessed 
when a few years ago the Government of India 
spent more than a crore of rupee® for protecting 
the Hardinge Bridge If this sum had been 
utilized for restoring the old channeb and 
cutting new one® from the Padma the de-truc 
tive force of the rncr would have been convertc 1 
into a beneficent agency for the good of botli 
western and ea'tem Bengal If the fertilising 
waters of the Padma the Bhaprathi and the 
Daniodar arc made n\ai!able to the cultivator 
his dependence on rainfall will diminish the "Oil 
will become richer and it will be po««ible to 
bring fa^c area® of fre«h land under cultivation 
But fal c 'tep® must be avoided In the name 
of development additional tav burdens mii I not 
be placed on the shoulder* of the people No 
instance of bungling can be more glaring than 
the wav in which highly oppressive rates have 
been levied in the Damodar canal area Tin 
Bengal ministry m)] do well to take a lesson 
from the attitude of the enlightened ruler of 
Mysore who said a few weeks ago 

"Thrir wn a lime when we he itatej lo underuk* 
• work cnie®) it prf»ni«ed a re um on the capital of 
6 per cent But times hare chaoj:ed and we now look for 
o»jr intere«t not only m the return lo the treasury b it also 
■n tbe wealth and happme'S of the rayat and if we can 
assure eurwbes that a work of this nature is pone to 
brini: ptoperty lo the countryside that fad in itself 
affords a generous return " 

The other problem® of agricultural improve 
ment can be solved in three different way- 
Tltc first i- the capitalistic sy tern of farming 
Till® method while it i« likely to increa®!. 
production bv the application of 'cicncc to 
agncultural operation® is sure to bnng in it® 
(nun manv fre h trouble® Therefore, except in 
ease® where large area® of land belonging to n 
single individual or corporation ran be brought 
under the plough tin® experiment should not be 
tried The second methtv] i« that of *ocnb«m 
It I® doubtful whether the ngricuhunsts of 
Bengal brought up on tradition® of pre®cri 
proprietorship will rcaddv accept the new creed 
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Resides, a rc\oUitionnry change of Has nature 
Kill gu-c ri“o to (hflicuUics ahich will take tii 
Jifc-tunc of several gcnerationa to aolvc The 
tliird method namely, eo operation, combines 
the good features of both mdividuabain and 
EocinlHin Co operative effort lias rendered 
great “crviee to the cultivators in many 
European countries But, unfortunately, the 
cNpcncncc so far gamed of the movement m Ihi* 
country does not inspire us with much hope 
Jn Bengal the ecofierotive rnowmCDt « in a 
much worse condition than m the other pro 
V incc« But this failure of eo operation has 
been due to cnti«cs which are not irremovable 
Mo't of the oflioere who are in charge of thin 
department arc cither incompetent or devoid of 
any enthu«iasm for their work Besides no 
serious attempt has been made to educate the 
people in the fundamental pnneiplca of eo 
operation If the^e defects are remedied and it 
the co-operative system is reconstructed revita 
liscd and expanded in such a nay as to meet the 
needs of tho present situation it reav still prove 
of immense benefit to egnculture and the 
agriculturist 

For improving agriculture the Agneultural 
Department of the Government will have to be 
reorganized It should be manned by only euch 
offlecra as po8«e*8 enthu<ia«m for their work in 
the fullest measure and arc perfeclty convcr«nnl 
with tlic needs and difficulties of the agricultural 
system of the country Thev should maintain 
a constant touch with the peasantry and be 
alwava ready to help them m every pos«iblc 
way For in«tance they mu«t teach them the 
use and abu«c of manures Tlie dirt of the 

V iHage ’ ns is pointed out by F L. Braync “ )« 
the raw material of good crops" The culli- 

V ators should be encouraged to utilise every kind 
of animal and vegetable vvaste for agneultural 
purposes Artificial manures arc beyond the 
mean® of the average cultivator, but tho«c 
engaged in large farming may be persuaded to 
use them Arrangements should be made eo 
that the good varieties oi'sccc^ suppiicn' 6r tde 
Department may reach even the mc«t distant 
villages Increased attention mu«t be paid to 
the health and breed of cattle Cheap and 
simple implements which "ave labour and do 
better work will have to be made available to 
the cultivator The more expensive kinds of 
ngncuUural machinery hke the Irador the 
harvester and the thrc«her will lie found very 
useful in iargc-«oaIe farming Crop di«ea«es 
and pe^ts must receive greater attention than 
thev have so far received A considerable 
c\pan«ion of marketing facilities and the 
development of means of cheap and quick 
transport will be needed 


One of tho principal mpcdimcnta m the 
improvement of agriculture is to be foumi m the 
Mi)*illne«s of agneultural holdings. Fame t 
nttcnipts will have to be made for the con'ohda 
tion of holdings either on a voluntary Incisor by 
enactment of *uitable legwhticin Steps must 
a1«o be taken to prevent further fragroentation 
and fubdivn«iftn of holdings Agricultural 
research has m recent years received the atten 
tion of the Government and the universities 
Tins work «)jouJiJ be further expanded and liic 
re«uUs of scicntifie imc’tigatiOn mu^t he madv 
known to the tillers of the soil 

One of the greatest needs of agnculturc is 
finance At present the bulk of agricultural* 
finance is supplied by the local money-lender 
called the mahnjan This por«on fills an 
important place in village economy, but he is 
primarily concerned with hi« own profit The 
latcs of intercrt charged by him arc very high 
The other agencies such as the loan offices, the 
commercial bank* and the Gov emment, arc not 
cjuilc suitable from nil points of v lew As lias 
been rightly observed in the Statutory Report 
of the Rc«crve Bank (1937), the best agency 
for supplying finance to agnculture must have 
an cduealivc as well as n purely business side ' 
The Statutory Report goes on to say 

“It »^oulJ wrKtTiie iJie u«e of credit »nd tee tilt 
ih« (inner emplor* lt>e rneney obu ned by blm in 
imprcnins the produetivuy of the Und »nd making the 
b>»>ne>s of agncuhure more ptofiltble An ifncf 

whicb taUehes the requit le cond none for egneultural 
6ntaee » the rooperelire eoerely" 

Tins has been «o recognized in all agri 
cultural countnea and every effort must be made 
(0 render the eo operative movement capable of 
di<charging m the beot manner, the highlv 
important function of supplying credit to the 
agricultural population of the province 

A few words may be said hero about the 
legislation which has been recently enacted lu 
this province for 'regulating the business of 
money-lending and dealing with agricultural 
indebtedness The two Acts which haw 
iwaanV^' iKaar iwwaat' nr jRaigm’ ihivir very* 
laudable objects in view, namely the checking 
of uneoa'Cionable trsnsaction on the part of the 
money lender tind the granting of relief to the 
needy agiicultunst Fnough time has not yet 
clap^ to enable us to judge the full effects of 
the*® measure* But an impression prevails in 
many quarters that thc«e enactments have lei 
to a contraction of credit For tiic moment this 
may not be regarded ns nn iinraixcd evil, but if 
this result be of a permanent character, not only 
will the purpose of legislation be frustrated but 
a positive harm will ensure to the ngncultiinsf 
it should therefore be the duty of tho«e entrusted 
with the administration of these Acts to watch 
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^ery cloeclj their temporary as well as their 
permanent effects it]i regard to lcp«Iation 
relating to the ®cahng doi\n of debts and the 
grant of instalments the following important 
ob«en ations are made in the Statutory Beport 
of the Re«er%e Bank 

“These are definitely emergency measures lu be 
justified only by the occurrence of unusual ciretimstaiKes. 
Their effect in fnghtemng away credit cannot be 
mininused hut the exceptional circumstances ihemselves 
have a s milar effect Vhere however ibeie >s 

chronic ndebtedness and dehis accumulate beea <e ihe 
cult vator s income is not sufficient to leave htm a 
reasonable margin of profit the mere scaling down of 
debts cannot provide a permanent enre Even a 
1 aula ion on the rate of interest which can be charged 
by the otoney lender <if it could be enforced) »s not 
1 kely to do much good as the rate of iniere i is not 
the only cause of the cultivator s inab I ty to pay such 
chronic indebtedness requires a comprehensive po! cy 
aimed at improving the whole I fe and economc Matos 
of the agricultunsL” 

But all effort to improve agneullure wil 
p^Q^ c futile until and unle«s the condition of the 
agnculturi't is ltnpro^ed At present he is n 
hclpleo® uneducated po\ertv «tncken per«on 
without hope or ambition Villages in roo«t 
arts of Bengal are exceedingly unhealthy 
eing the hot beds of \anous kinds of <iisea«c 
Therefore «anitBtion in rural areas and educa 
tion for both children and adults are necessary 
Step® «hould also be taken to see to it that the 
cultuator is not deprived of his legitimate «hare 
in tl e fruits of the soil ViTien he becomes 
healthier and stronger and educated the peasant 
will begin to feel greater enthusiasm for his 
work Then and not till then wall be laid the 
true foundation for the agricultural progress of 
the province Great assistance can be rendered 
to the cause of agricultural advancement b> 
educated persons belonging to the middle clas«e^ 
of “ocictv if thej undertake to throw the light 
of their acquired knowledge on the processes of 
lawViT-nfivnT lonf i\r Alw rnlhgir Anil jW 
many other way* 

The economic hfe of the peasant is hkelv 
to he considcrablj unproved by the adoptum of 
the measures outlined above But even these 
may not in alt cases be “ufEcient to secure him 
lie means of a decent livelihood Therefore it 
will be necessary for a cultivator to try and 
supplement hi® income from cultivation by 
engaging himself m subsidiary industries during 
the sp-ire time at his di'po«al Hand spinning 
handloom weav ing basket making rope making 
etc will be found the mo«t suitable industnca 
8ub idiarv to agriculture and the development 
of these should be encouraged 

Akin to agriculture ore fruit growing 
kitchen gardening dairv farming and animal 
hu bandry There i® great «eope for expansion 


m industries like the e and they are peculiarly 
suitable as occupations for educated men, who 
can also dc«ire substantial incomes from «en 
culture and pisciculture 

But agriculture alone mil not solve the 
question of Bengal s economic regeneration 
Agriculture is peculiarly subject to the law of 
diminishing returns and no nation in the 
modern world can become prosperous if it 
depends entirely on it TMiatever improvements 
may be introduced into the sv'tem agriculture 
will not be able to maintain in a state of vigour, 
health and efficiency the enormous and growing 
population of the province Bc«idcs agriculture 
it«eU will not be fullv improved unless the 
pressure on the land is considerably reduced 
The problem therefore is how to remove a part 
of the population from the land Industnali a 
tion can achiev c this object Industry and trade 
have created wealth for the advanced 
nations of the pre«ent day and if we wi h to 
n«e in the scale of nationhood we mu«t tread 
the path which was trodden bv tliem Thi« i® 
al 0 the way to solve the problem of unemploy 
ment Nor i« there any other method by which 
the standard of living can be raised 

Bliat is required in Bengal at ihe present 
moment in the industrial field is not improve 
ment but reconstruction But unaided private 
effort will not be equal to this huge task 
Bengal is suffering from a sort of economic 
pnraly sis Indiv idual initiativ c and enterprise 
on practically non existent The be t brain* of 
the province are engaged in pursuits out»ide the 
economic sphere Capital is scarce There i» 
no orgamaatioti In a situation like this a 
powerful and well directed stimulus is needed to 
start the economic development of the province 
along the path of progress ‘ Such n stimulus 
to use the words of the Industrial Corami® ion 
‘ can onlv be supplied by an orgamred system 
oi* t'eciinicai* ffnaneiaf anrf administrative assist 
ance ’ The initiative m the matter must he 
taken by the Government which should follow 
an active and energetic policy of encouragement 
and support and should be prepared to render 
financial aid m whatever shape or form it may 
be needed But even thi« will not be enough 
Success of this endeavour will depend on the 
combined and sustained efforts of the Govern 
ment the intelligentsia the possessors of wealth 
and the labouring population 

The proper agency through which the work 
of reconstruction ought to be organized should 
be an Economic Development Board con isfing 
of persons who will command the^ ^ 
support of all sections of the , 
personnel of the Boird n« well n«^ 
methods of work nm«t be such 
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})(\v rnrrKj an<! into the of 

tlip people nn<l rrcitc in them a fcclinR of Belt- 
ronfidcncc IliH Binrd will m the main l»c an 
I'orj hodv for <iio Government well for 
f)ic people The chief functions of this Ixxlj 
will bo to suppl> infornnlion on nil eronomir 
‘•ubjcct'* to cnconraKC anti riikIc promoters of 
new mJu'ttrjnl ventures to offer advice to 
owner? and mnm>,trs of rxisfin" in(]ii«tTJe-< ns to 
the Ixst wiij of conductinR tlioir bu<>ims«os to 
« atch (1 e trend of ccononiie movements in othc 
provinces nml in other coiintncfi to influem 
fxecutivc and IcRi'lstive action in rtgnnl to 
tariff ciirrenry nnd transport qin«tion« and to 
make rceommendations to tie Government and 
the hanks for the supply of finsn ml a •'i«tanee 
to indu'trnli'ta In suitable «*<•? the lloarl 
inav urge the Government to pioneer mduxtrml 
venture" It mav aUo «dvi«e (he Govemmen’ 
to n«si<-t the rstahlishmont of new indiiotne^ hv 
••uli«crihmg a portion of the initial capital or bv 
guaranteeing reasonable rites tf dividend In 
order (hat the Board may function properly th< 
Government fhoiihl place adequate ro«ourres in 
men an 1 money at Us di«po'al But it will be 
an unwi«o and undesirable policv on the part of 
the Government to interfere unduly with tli 
activities of the Board 

Among the important duties of the Board 
will be to institute from tune to time enquiries 
anti investigations relating to eronomir quc« 
tinns It will be necessary (or it to undertake 
an industrial survey of the province Tins 
I'lirvcy sfould include enquiries relating to 
natural resources raw materials required for 
different industries the present position and 
future prospects of the industries of the province 
the causes of the deeav of some industries the 
possibilities of the establishment of new indu« 
tries the markets for products exports and 
imports the effects of tariffs and freight rales 
on industries tl e fmancin" agencies and labour 
conditions There is a Department of lndu“ 
tries m Bengal which is doing some amount of 
ii'c/u! work within a restricted sphere 1111® 
Department will have to be rcorganiied and 
strengtlened It should carry on its duties m 
CO fiperntion with and under the general 
guidance of the Fconomic Development Board 
A Dcvtlopmenl officer was appointed in Bengal 
n few vear® ago but the province does not seem 
to have derived much benefit from Ins activities 
Tl e creation xf new offices without sufficient 
necc'Mty or justification i" to he deprecated 
The Eennomir Development Board wiP 
dirert its attention to the development of cottage 
m lu«tnea and "mall organued indti-tnes as vwH 
as large "enle indu"tria« Of the cottage indii« 
tries of Bengal the hand loom industry is the 


ttm-l iiiipi>rt'inl Although it is not in a 
flovmshing condition at present, it has lacn ahk 
Fo far to hold its own ngainsl competition from 
the milfs Tiie other mdustnts worthy of men 
lion are hand spinning hosiery, silk indystiy, 
brass ami bell metai industry, hardware and 
nitlcry smithy tobacco industry nil industry 
toy making shoe-making jewellery, potten 
and cemimes 

If the difficulties under which these indus- 
(ficK lalmur arc removed and flicir special needs 
attended to it may be po»»i!»le to place them 
once again firmly on their feet Small organized 
industries ol'a ilescrvc to lie encouraged Of 
these the more important arc the following 
leader indu'lry soapi and candles tiles an! 
bnok.s rice milling fruit canning jute textiles 
{jur making pencil and pen making woodwork 
and carpentry celluloids conch shell mdu«trj 
butt >1) making printing and boat building 
In lustnes like the«c Btand midway between 
large scale industries and cottage mrlu«tnes 
they can be worked with small amounts of 
lapilal there is a great scope for their future, 
development 

Important and u«eful as cottage and 
metium sized indu«triea aie it must not be 
forgotten that we arc living in an age of large 
scale production If Bengal wishes to jive she 
inu«t develop large-scale mduetries A numbci 
of mills already exist in this province but the 
el ildren of (he province derive little benefit 
from many of them There is no reason why 
more roUtm mills and jute mills should not be 
started with Bengali capital and under Bengali 
management Although there is overproduction 
of sugar m *ome parts of India there i« still 
scope for establishment of two or three factories 
m suitable sites in Bengal for supplying the local 
demand Paper and glass mdustnes afford fair 
chances of supcess m this province Some 
proercss has been made with the development 
of the iron and steel industry but there is room 
for further expansion The local manufacture 
of machinery agricultural tools and implemcnfs 
!« an urgent necessity A further development 
of mining !« desirable but it is an imfortunntr 
pireumstnnee that some of the mining districts 
wlich reallv belong to Bengal have been tran* 
ferfed from it to other provinces Thi« is a 
great loss to the province and an earnest cffoit 
Fhoidl be made for the restoration of the«c 
traefs to Bengal The use of motor cars i* 
stendilv increasing nnd a factory for the manu 
foetiirc of these vehicles offers n good oppor- 
tunity for successful working A further 
expansion in ehcmicnl mdustnes is destrahJe 
Apart from manufacture river steam nnvo 
gation and coastal shipping should be developed 
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route of expression not rarely means Balvation 
to the more emotional, as op])o«c<l to the 
pcr«picaciou«ly thinking type of artist So that 
the alleged superiority of the inward image of 
art to Its materially expressed form is often 
illusory The three phases through which ail 
true art has to pass, namely the creative 
emotion or urge which is vague and only a sort 
of ‘‘divine unrest the mcntnl image or the 
inward counterpart of what Uurtaftcr aliall take 
outward form and the expres'-mn or the outward 
material expression or creation all ihc'e three 
piia^cs con-'tituU art It would he jiodantry to 
give superior place to one of thiv pha“e" as 
against another One might n*«erl that the 
vague unrest or the artistic (motion is nun. 
important than llie mental iro'ii,'' or the outward 
expression on the ground that this emotion 
conics first or is of divine origin But what is 
the value of any such emotion unless it K*ult 
in clear thinking and artistir anion’ What 
ivjrlcnce would one give of U prtecnce unless 
through cxpre««ion’ A million such vagu** 
emotions may flit Rcro«s tlu mind without 
leading to my achievement flic sand dune-* 
of the Sahara may feel eraationallj floral but 
would that yield o *mgle violet’ The nrliMic 
emotion fads to be artistic if U docs not lead 
to m artistic mental image and that image m 
its turn fails to be an artistic image if it doe« 
not reproduce itself in outward form 

WicthcT or not all beautiful things 
are of divine origin can be di*cu«?ed only 
when the things are perceivable In the un 
limited expm-e of the universe there may 
be greater emotions and visions than men 
have ever felt or conceived and the nebulji 
may be the expression of »ome such grand 
vi«ion nurtured in the Soul of the Artirt of nil 
artists, but one dare not speculate nl tlm 
magnitude Michael Angelo thouglil that ' the 
true work of art is but a shadow of the divine 
perfection ' and so did Dante when he said that 
Art as far as it has abilitj follows nature 
as a pupil imitates his master, so that art murt. 
be as it were a descendant of God Such 
sublime thoughts make all arti«t» feel one with 
Divinity But this is not merdv true of art 
but of all aspects of human life nnd conduct 
good earth of ours however insignificant 
,ts place mav be m the endless universe is 
nevertheless a part of that infinitely grand 
scheme of things Being earthborn all men tp 
to share m their own insign fieant «ay, 
absolute glory grandeur and perfection of the 
unnerve Bnl they do .1 in » humn nny 
It, IS only of miners homnn tint me leeB 
eoinpetent to di-euss The Fells the 


Grand Canyon of Colorado or the snowy 
expanse of the Kanclicnjungha would strike any 
heart with wonder, amarement and humility, 
but the eight of thi.«c works of divine art would 
rutiicr inhibit creative endeavour in a true 
afti«t nor infect him with a mad de'ire to equal 
thcfc with his own creations The knowledge 
of the speed at which light travels ha? not dis* 
htartcDul inoiicrn builders of automobile?, nor 
has the modern telescope discouraged earthly 
travel Tile ultimate or absolute Beautiful 
may be studied and contemplated by artists, 
art critics and aesthetic philosophers without 
itny obhgaton reUrcncc to human art and iti* 
(f>n«iitution 

Tlic scope of any “tudy of art lie“ 
entirely withm the limits of the human 
mind and its manifestation? a* concermn? 
the creation of thing? of beauty pcrceivabls 
by the senses of man Question? such a« what 
13 biautiful woulJ be tinuhr to asking what is 
red or what i? mu»ical or what )« sweet We 
may point out u tliou<and thing? that arc 
licautiful red mu«ical or sweet, but we cannot 
atUmpt at anv deflmtion of tlic»e primary 
experiences of the human mmd without landing 
our«chc? into absurdity or making the evplana 
tion even more unintelligible than the thing 
explained The beauty of & thing i? that 
quality in it which attract? and holds the alien 
tion of the perceiving mind Tlic een«es want 
more and more of it n« soon a« they come to 
realise its presence Tlio beauty of fabrics 
invite prolonged caret e« and the joy imbibe i • 
through the sense of touch swells and surges in 
ovcnvVlminR raptures of aesthetic delight 
The eyes feast long and m»atiatcd upon objects 
rich in colour or form. Beautiful mu«ic 
enthralls the soul and the ears refii'e to turn 
away from the gorgeouK waves that dc«cend 
upon the field of concioiisne«s ith great 
eagerness would the mind respond to the impres 
'ions of rhythm and graceful movement 
conveyed to it by artistic dancing and the fca«t 
of images provided by really good poetry and 
literature never lead? to surfeit Objects that 
repel the perceiving mmd nr leave it cold and 
disinterestOT mav be snid to lack the spirit of 
true art barring i-uch instances in which the 
artist baa expressed something repellent But 
where true art doe? not aim at beauty and 
embodies an emotion suffocated with abhorrenci 
the perceiving mmd respond® to ifa art never 
Ihclcs? and is fa'cinafed with horror and disgust 
Att-is essentially human and conimumcative 
By this >8 not meant that the arti't i? playing 
to the gallery with any set purpose of being 
applauded by other? The urge that impels the 
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arti«t to gi\e external shape to his mental image 
neicr cea«es until the artist has satisfied him 
self avith the succes=ful objectification of the 
image The nrti«t rciivc' hi- inner eapenene**^ 
ns he faces hi* creation That is to say the 
work of art ha> the poorer to pro^oke arti tic 
experience in the porcenmg mind c\en if it 
were that of tlie arti't himself and no other 
The so railed unncrsal nature of art is seldom 
iinncr=al in the logical 'cn e of the term The 
greate t achieacnients in art would «urel3 meet 
some mmds that are blunt and in ensatc enough 
to oacrlook it® appeal Therefore the common - 
ratn'eness of art i® re trictcd to the artist or to 
such others a® are scn«iti\c to its message 
All the same it i® human and communicatixe 
lu't "« a lonelx sufferer nia> groan alone or a 
Rohrn^cin Cnt^(K 'ing the ghn <tf the dsmt to 
him elf «o might an arti t create to record his 
inner cxpencnccs cntireh for his own purpose 
But the communicatucne s comes into existence 
and remains there for one or for a million 
rrceixrrs according to the fortuities of human 
affair® 

All this lia* been paid with a view to 
a\oid any misunderstanding ns to art and u« 
limitations in (he uni\er«c of beanl> For 
l>eaut\ there max be in creation without being 
of artistic ongin namely the beaut\ of the «tar 
Ilf hraxens or the glone« of nature or xet the 
Iieautx which i® bom of accident But onK 
1 uman rvpencnce and effort create art Tt i« 
no doubt true that in seokin*’ the sources of the 
artisfjc emotion in man we max haxe to traxel 
l>cx ond the mercU human hut the pre ent 
enquirx hepns where (he infection i* found 
Incntcd m man’s mind and end® where wo find 
if crv«talli«cd a® the artistic creation We leaxe 
the ultimate origin® and truth to jnctaphasinan® 
anl we leaxr to xct other speculator® ®uch 
question a* whether or not after all (hat what 
we call artistic emotion imagcrx or creation i" 
not cntirclv illusorx — an exer receding fragment 
of the Cosmic Tlte world ns we know it 

1® merelv an alleged world rn to speak m 
stnetlx lotncal parlance All reports nnl 
exidmre concerning th s world of our® arc 
merelv sensorx’ and the established and 
necepted «UTnman of the aitnntinn i« onlx pn 
average of numerous pen«e perceptions no two 
of Tfhieh hnxe been exactlx identical Proceed 
iftg upon such inexact data no conclu* on of nnx 
«ati«fftrtoT3 aecurarx or eraetitudc can exer be 
amxTtl nt Vor reed it fy aimed at No two 
hearts exer felt actuallx the came agitatioa or 
iirreat no (wo mind® exer formed th** same 
Idcn’ieal imafys ard ro two stroke® of the bnj«h 
mr mored exactly in the same wax Nor ever 


did any two pcrceixing minds rcccix-e absolutelj 
the same impression from an object of art We 
should leaxe things at that 

Re haxe seen that art embodies thrc'' 
t® cntial elements m it The elements of 
emotion iniagen and cxternalh perccnable 
expre® ion Mere mechanical rhjinmg vrould 
not be poetrx in the “cn c that poetrx is art 
nor would a mechanical and well schemed out 
combination of lines and colour> make a paint 
ng in the «rnse that painting is art An 
accuratt imit vtion of a natural object max not 
lie called art tmles-* there were an emotional 
ba«is to it® production Art cannot begin with 
leaeoningout in image piuIosophicnlK Iogicftff> 
mathcmaticallx «cicntificalK liistoricallj or in 
anx other wax It mu*t be felt and mu«t stir 
up the spuJ and the image nm^t gron in an 
effort to appease the unrest Excrx branch of 
human knowledge max bo ii'cful in grnng 
profier «hape to an image but the image must 
pnmnnlx «ati«f\ the demands of it® intuitional 
parent which i* often xngue ns to detail® but 
xerx sure of the ba'ie substance Tradition 
eomention technique and enxironment may 
condition the formal expression of the artistic 
image but the force of (he emotion rau«t remain 
paramount if at all a true work of art is to be 
bom For nnx art which is the rc«ult of an 
adulterated image modified oxermuch by con 
sideration® otlier than tho«e of the parent 
emotion would fail to eoromunicate iteclf truth 
fiillx It would therefore resemble an edition 
c maeferpiece of literature that ha® been 
mc'cilcsslx edited expurgated and re-xmtten 
sub tantialK hx alien publishers to «uit tlicir 
oxen moral political nr economic purpose 
When it 1® said that art mu«t be true the 
meaning !« that the artist mu't not debbenteix 
tamper with the tnie nature of hi« emotion and 
modifj hi® mental image suh'txatiallx tn ocdcc 
to lend am special eharaeter to In® work a® 
dirtated bx extra artistic consideration® Art 
therefore should nexer haxe a purpose other 
than slating ilepU neeuratelx and tnithfnllx 
Propacanda making thing® to measure for ‘ale 
ob«erxing the dictate® of fa«liion keeping xvithin 
tbo limit® of finrent eonxrntmn® or Jaw® ®uh 
ordmating the inner Inith to the external ideal® 
«et up lx (eel meal or other expert® are amon” 
«ome of the cause® which work antagon «tirallx 
to (he creation of grniime art Certain kin-^s of 
political nratnrx or patriotic «on'^ drama® 
enacted for »opnl reform or to spread a new 
religious euU rcxixab«*ie dance* pamtirc or 
milptnrc arrT ifcctiirc dedicated (n (h«* glorx 
rrd Pmnipofc’'ce of the ultra xiolrt rax* 
cfcatixe eompo«iticms in (be feld cf handicraft® 
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for a fuller realization of the jio«‘!ibjlittcs o« 
cliromium'plating, the aerograph the planograph 
or =oine other lueehanical contrnanre are good 
enough examples of external forces ob'tnictinR 
the emooth and flon and con'iiramstion of 
the arti'tic urge Thc'e and siiiiihr forces Jn\f 
Me belie\e, nl\\a%s eM«ted in one ehape oi 
another during the millenia compn-ing the 
historj’ of human art True art ha« nc\ir 
faiieci to n«e abo\p thc«e impediment* but lliiir 
(irc«ence has aln aj * been a source of danger to 
the gronih of art 

\ll this anahai* ma> <uggc«t that an is an 
elaborate and coniphcatcd proce*-- of human 
behaMOur and tint the artist i- a nondcrfttl 
machine of prccnion and accurate \icrfnmnncc 
which feels and dciclop* »nag<r\ and forth 
with translate* the «a 5 iic into extern ilK appreei 
able and comniiinieable object* of faultle*' 
perfection In fact the arti«t often feel* and 
thmh* and act* all in a juinblc make* mi«take« 
move* round and round m a birren eirele of 
inaction and failure and fee)« eonrene* and 
net* without nn\ definite *equctiec for lon^ 
periods and often through hi* entire life Tlie 
orti*t docs not c'cn rcali 9 e \cr.’ (requentU that 
111* efforts and eroatioii* are (he re«ult of ana 
inner urge and that he i« piing external shape 
to ant ne«thetic emotion lie maj be neh m 
emotion great m eonccpiion and t'crteet m 
expression, without con«einush knowing that he 
IS ana tiling out of the ordmnra [ike Mohere’* 
I'mbitioui edtren who widdenh realirwl that for 
long jeafs ho had hern ‘peaking in '■IVo«e’ 
and not mcfcla talking the ani«l mav eonie to 
learn that hi« faaciunte pa»tiine ha* been ” Art ’■ 
nnd not ju*t making this or that Oeneration* 
of great nrti«t« hnac hard nnd died nnd produce! 
licaiiliful works pf art without knowing that 
they had been in the throes of nna emotion oi 
artirtic urge Grand arehileeture niperb seulp- 
tiire, exqui«itc textile* pottcr> or metnl work 
haac been created m the pa*t hv men who were 
perhaps, entirrlj" innocrnl of nna Jirt-ronsfiou* 
nr«s in the modem *00*0 Art i« inlen*eK 
human nnd intermingles with life srtnllr and 
intimatcl> It i* n rad outcome of a fai«e 
intenectiial outlook that hn« rcmoied itrt frmii 
the stmnr *ot 1 of men daa hfr to the )iot-)iou«e 
of superior conduct John Dewea* say* 

•"irt sna sabitr jw’**”'' 

tli.t .fl An tif-'" I rrmoie PnlrOst Ihn minT • psi*^ 
l-r rrprtW r«iW thsn plriW *f toti «b»l fcs 
,.n,ovr<t tin «•>'"»• wen-.lm-.*. in p.rt Jt lra*t W.»w 
nl ihrir qn.tiir Tlin *rf srfv.r^ f»J« 

mnef n(«bl» ter iV •»rri«r j<*TK>n »i» lh»"r* >>» «er* 
nnl nVn In bn »rt* fnr ln«t»nrr. Ibi- tunrir. )twd innnr 

1!« comm »ir,p •I'd tno tmpjenltr. w^.pjprr 
renews tn.t »ir 1 ™'s rt 

S.W wb»« br keo*s •• '• wl-ltstrd 1o tbs Bresreim 


•nd Fslleiy the utveonqueraWe iropulx- low»rd* 
expcncBm enjoyible in lhem«el\p« find* oirh oullrl 
*s ibe Jatlf rniiri'nmrnt prnvdf* Miar t person who 
proiesls «gtm«t tbe mii^um conception of nn still sliarrs 
itie fallaer from which that conception spnngs For 
the popular floj,<>n rentes from * xptralion of art from 
the ob]rct« ond scenes of ordinary eapcnence that many 
(heonsis and critics pride lhem«eKes upon holding and 
esea eUburjtlng TJic times « t on select and di‘!inpujshed 
obiects are closelv conneclet »ilh the prodnci* of mull 
Toealion* arc rhe times wlirn appreciation of the former 
n most rife and ni<st Veen When ticcaii«e of ihcir 
retnotenevs the objects acknonledgel b\ the ciiUiiaicd 
to be worka of fine an seem anemic to the ma«s of 
people aesthetic hunper i» l.kel) to seek the cheap an 1 
the vulgar 

“Tlie (anor* ihel base glorified fine art by eelling 
It upon a far off pevle*lal did not ari<e nilhin the 
realm of art nor is iheir influence confined lo the arl* 
For many person* an aura of mingled ave and unreality 
eftrompawe, the “spirituaJ" and flie “I leal," while 
"Matter has lecome by contri*i a term ol deprecia 
lion eotnelhing lo be eaplained away or apoIogisM f'r 
The lofres at work are |h>se ihat baie renioreil religion 
a* »cH a* fine art from ihe scope of the common or 
commuoily Ife Tie firces base hi«lciriea1Iy prodicel 
so many of lie diOoeaiion* an! dis von* of modern Ji/» 
an I ihonghi that art ennld noi ewipe their inflienre 
ge do not hate lo irsiel l* the ends of the esrth nor 
reiiim many hiiUenia in lime lo fin) people* fir ubom 
everything that inlfh*ifiep ihe sen*e of iremeiiite Lying 
IS an oljert of inien»e iditutition ffvilily seanfictlion. 
srtv ng feathers, pau ly yolie* shining omamenl* of gol 1 
and silver «f eniettll an! jale firmed ihe eon 
teniy of aescbeiic arts and, pre*mtiahf), wiihoul ihe 
vulgar IV of rla** rtlnliuionism that ailends their 
analogue* looiiy rionieilic ulenul* firni<hingB of lent 
and hoiiae tug*, mal*. lar*, pot* Imwy sprgfs, wfPe 
srougln with sich dehglted cite ihtl loviiy vre hunt 
them out an I give pliee* of 1 i.noiir In our in museumi 
>e» 10 their ouTi fiftte an I place aiieh things were 
enhaocemenl* oj ll e | roeevse* of evety ilav life 
Instead of lieing rlevaled lo a niche apart, they belonged 
to diefla) of pro»e*s ibe mamfesiaiion «/ group and 
clan mrnilersl* p worship of gn<{a friisling an! fasling 
fighting hunting and ail the ihythmic crises lhal 
pnnrlnale the slrram of Jiving 

"llanriog and piniomime the Moircc* of lie Irt "f 
the tlealer „( ts p»rl of retipiou* rite* and cefr 

braiion* Mnucil art lUiinded in the fingering of the 
sirriched sicicig ttie heating ol the laiil skin Ihe Mow 
fng of reel* fven ro the cave*, human hahriillon* were 
adorned wilh enluimf picliirr* till kept alive (n the 
*en*r* eapeilencr* With animals lhal were so r1o*e1y l«und 
with lisee i f h,jina»* Xlructures Ihat bn«*ed their god* 
ani the ln*truioenii]itir* that firvlitateil cotumetce with 
higher power* were wmvghl with special finene**. Rut 
the arl* of the dram*. tnu«lc painting an I archllmtiire 
ihn* caeropiified I ad no pecul at connection With ihetiers, 
galletie*, iniisciim* Tfcy were part of the slgnifican life 
of an organ •ed eoretn iniiy " 

Art hn* (litrcJnrc n sjumtaTicous outlook 
hut 1* rxlr{mtl> wlpctl^p nt (lie anmc liuu 
Tlic inlmm iirpc of mnn Uio nrtivt to ranke hi* 
hfo «(mI tlir in*tnimml* of human exisfrnco 
jHrtTr anil mnrr Ksutifu] »nil to ptr prrmanpnl 
ehnjv to bi» fx-pmcnepii with a mow to 
mnimunirato nnd rccommunUatc the game to 
fellow human* n« well a* to reM^e and exiton- 
ener anew the rmofiona ol hn part life, hat 
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been the parent of all true human art The 
«cleetit cnc’e of course c«>-pn(ial ami the 
procc's of “election i' often complicated DeT\e\ 
“pcah® the lanRuage of Kcat® tvhen he refers to 
the ‘ innumerable compositions and decompo«i 
tion« ttiuch tike place bettvecn the intellect and 
its thou and matenala before it arritcs at that 
trembling delicate and pnail bom perception of 
Iwauty The roeditatne attitude enibodjjng 
rlo«c inner perception and keen aeetlietic dis 
mmmation i« e'sentnl to proper artistic 
production Ilurrsing o\er thing®, mechanical 
imitation o^ ermuch «ub cmcncc to the cvigcn 
lies of cmironincnt dominant bias for particular 
motifs colour “eheme® meter'! idiom® ‘»cale« 
gestures or for philosopha logic peometr> 
artistic cults of an c«otcnc nature etc etc 
would alwaas hamper true aesthetic selection 
and detract from the qualita of art Tlie true 
arti'l therefore not a preacher and i® unfctlerwl 
1 \ Fchola«tici m nationali m intellectuali«m 
nnd nl! other * ism® o and eteept where the® 
ha\e the power to rou c any real artirtic 
emotion in him lie doc® not pretend for the 
sake of appearance for he prefer* to appear a® 
an arti t aboac earn thing c!«c Reponal and 
traditional factor* no doubt prctlommatc in the 
mental and tcchnira! make up of aff arti«l* 
pencrallj fpenktng but the lustota of art 
proNidcs manj instance* where nrti t break 
awaa from the liond of tradition without break 
mg nwaa from art a matter of fact such 
secession ha* often meant the lieginning of 
newer tradition* in the ficll of art Tor 
ron«cr%atism and blind obodienre to en«tmc 
form* command the mind of aesthetic worker* 
in the same wna n* ihea dominate the thought® 
anti action® of worker* m ana field of life Tic 
nrti«t 1 * a Ixrn pioneer and i« ei-er prepared to 
“trike out into the unknown Prorided c' 
eour®e he doe® not oierlrvik (he demand* of hi 
ruling passion or beautj he i® nlwaw® «ale IT* 
ha® realU no eaii«e (o die for he nrate* hi® 
rau«e a® he marchc* along into the boundle®® 
expanse of the unncr«r of heauta in •earrh of 
aesthetic «u«tenanee for thn*e who ‘iaa behind 
It Trust not he imagined however that the 
rMi«t i® entireb free from all bond® and ob*tnir 
tion® in hi® Jmimev® mto the realm of beaiitr or 
m hi« rnbse<pirnt attempt* at pring a true 
aeeoun* of what he ha« erpenenml Ta«t a® a 
wardpiTT in the a’allea * and «^ope« of a moon 
tareu® region feel® “n imlKuinde*! jot in li® 
freeslom to moae and explore the glone* of 
ratiT and fo-gej, ,n hi* re*ta»T the pbmeal 
Iirilatie~s «e* upon 1 tn Iw I’ e law® of fnetion 
and iraMtation ard the relative ireapantr of 
h • mtisfle® i^'erral organ* and Tj«ipa the artJ®t 


accepts the limitations impo od b\ conacntion 
tcchoiquc and material and more* ahead m 
«pile of these and achieac* creation vnthou 
raging inordmatcla again't tho*e often c* ontial 
restriction® The etneter the comcnlions the 
more intricate the techm<iue and tlie liarder th 
material to be handled and shaped into an 
illu«or> replica of the artistic image the subtler 
become' (he nrti«t in hi* intellectual di cnmina 
tion and manipulation® Nowhere is thi® aspect 
of artistic work more idallj and anid!> shown 
up than in ancient Indian ttono and bronic 
Added to the di/Tieultie* of the mnfenal and 
relativeU undeaeloped instrumental aid® the 
now forgotten artiet® of tlic«c grand monument® 
of human aspiration in the field of aesthetic 
dealt m had to face and oh cr\e a ngidiU in 
eonxention of winch no parallel can lie found 
in the art liistorv of ans (thcr ci\ihration Thf 
feature* the limb® tbe gesture* the pose* and 
t\en the composition had to pa * the Supreme 
(e«l of the Sha*fnc tradition Tlir different 
attitude® hart to be mnintametl wath a great 
in®i«(enec upon detail Tlmt the arli«t« of 
lho«e da\ s could at all e«capc a dead mechanical 
nr(i®an«hip with nil (he o rc<tnc(ion* ha* g»cn 
u® an infontro\crtib!c proof of the amaring 
•ubtlelj and microscopic discrimination of tlie 
artistic mind 3u*t a® in the pa«t the Indian 
cnu«ician« ha^c composed wonderful melodic* 
bj adopting a method of subtle subdi\i«ion® 
and lia\c at the «ame time pre«enctl the punl> 
of form demanded ba cla «ical theon t» the 
nrti t* lia%e m their turn ob®encd all conacn 
lion® of gesture po e an 1 roinpo*ition and b% 
infmitesimal xanalion* within the small margin 
prfmdcd In an a« (ere ronicntinmlnm 
achicxcd creatne perfcetion of an inimitable 
eharnefer A dancer max more within a (hirty 
foot circle and fail to romince hi® sppptatnr* 
of nn\ nrti®tir achicaement Vet another 
dancer maj not move excepting aer\ slightb 
and comTa wondemu® image* of inner rcah«a 
tion® (ft tho®e who could «ce it 

There i* an idea propagatetl ha certain 
tite*tem thinker® that there is no elemcn* 
of realism in the artistic creation* of Indian 
ma®*er« of aneient and mcdiea a! time* 
Tie Indian artist thought it i* allcjrd 
that attempt® at realism or making thing 
appear a® real are hound tn fail unle®* 
audienee® and spectator® called imagination in 
•iipport of the illii«inn« rreate<l h\ art Pa^n n* 
tie emotional rolounng of tie mnl ran be 
promoted ba the nrtt«t onh I v mean* of surge* 
lien and neacr la firtifrial repre«rntaf on® of 
the facts nf nature It i« ro dauht Inie that 
njsgjcst on j® an important laelor in ac«thrtic 
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enjoyment But 

sr»"hatV'V“r™'ir;s5! 

DU attempt at “v“mtli cntiea tail to 

0 l the artist ,„ ladian art 

detect nay semWaacc ol renmm ^ 
and ascribe the entire co^p nsvdiolocy ol 

and suRecstion ^hoy ovcrlo^^^^ 
those for whose ‘ „raphy and culture 

To a man m whose native Rtograpy 

the elephant is an , appear Litenc and 

^astly real animnl niighl appear ^ 

symbolic iindcrstandinfi and 

nee'S I'.S I ^^rdemrall 

Sh as the one /away as 

realism to Indian art d clement of sugges 
a echeme of s^ESest'ons of ,t, dlusory 

tion IS pTMcnt 1” ^5 “} JJy to appreciate the 
nature ntinss of Michael Angelo in 

loocoon or any degree of «alisfnc 

the CaveUa. or background 

tion without a }he most devastating 

Wagner’s umnitiatcd audience 

effect on the mind of an ^ 

The No theater of Japa" J® JJ,. pantheon of 
Italy the rnural painting portion of their 
Pans would aj iMc a rnajo^P^^^^^^ ^ ^,y 
appeal to unsophisticated Even 

untrained and uumiv j jlltj, 

the sculpture ^^rsymbohe ^The D.s 

century is suggestive ana y charm 

fobelSofMy™n»e» dte »*«aBe el the 

to per-one e.v.lrt.l.on |U m.sM 

olhlet.o ude of „( a p,»t< 

even appear as a ^ Phidias is acknow- 

decamping with a g t ) religious ideals 

ledged to haac represemc_ «< contributed 

oTthe "punfy S enoobl. tbeee 

m »o emit ily hi. .draitem teoiiM 

£n:.d^?e L‘ert wW a 

“'"ifotde, 'Tm™t"horS™a”r 

suggestion the The real may be 

the vehicle of , ”P^®/ °"cordinB to the rcquire- 

Sodified or synthesized accord g 

S,S“?eS’.»rt Jvertbele. peeM. 


-rs— tJ.S«-£; 
fS.S{ijy'fc 

S£«g=:?5s:5“ 

otKml .e?tre.‘to the membem of the 
Bnti«h Army na ntirclv real in art 

Sili'iSSfei 

H'l'F“ayl’' S KStelerdoTt modem 

„b„mhe address Me^at j , t,„ 

Islsssars 

K! Sly rtBned and tarclied cmolien. art 

W'rSe"^S^d?..T.'^^ 

So C?e 5 S art in hie work of analv.e 
CTfithKi' the artist practises varying 
d^CT of elimination exaggeration ^Itiplica- 

JS nintilation ”'i;™Xle'Zn’”ele ™y and 
nnp can see the whole tnmg cieiny “• 

war Th«t won^ be entirely 
^,toi ard nurclv sugge-tive mlellcctually 
^^ing but that certainly will not be art!' 







FAONG THE PROBLEflIS OF YOUTH 
By aline JIASTERS 


In the«e daj® ot oecumenical despondency it 
13 a commonplace to be ceaseleesly reminded of 
the numerous urgent problems that confront the 
world and the need to sohe them wnth immediate 
propriety But the eter \oluble adtocates of 
reorganization lea\e much unsaid Somehow 
they feel almost instincti\ ely as it were that 
things require mending Cato could not hate 
been more \ ehement m his denunciation of evil 
But that is nbout all Practicable proposition*: 
do not i« ue from the'e people thej slop with 
crjing them'ches hoar e o\er this that and the 
other \Mien tackled with tact they can be 
made to admit their mcapacitj to «how the wa> 
out of tl e rot which they declaim against The 
world 2 S jnfe«tcd the e pbeDomcna Maybe 
th(,> add something to our sense of enjoyment 
But that in it«elf cannot help much because on 
hn« to get down to bra«s tacks «ooncr or later 
To face roalitj bra\ elj to hit the nail right 
on tl e head — this is a flight to which roo t 
cannot n«D For one thing it requires a good 
deal of courage to try thingi out One mu«t 
needs have guts to dare and to do m blissful 
indifference to tl e criticisms of the self righteous 
After all the world would not be much of n 
place to Inc m if it were not for the«c interest 
mg creatures who arrogate to them«el\C 8 the 
right of evaluating Howc%cr too much of 
nagging can be a veritable pe«t for there arc 
enough difhcultic-* to contend with even now 
Tl e same thing can hardl) be cvpected tc 
please cverj bod) the degree of suitability 
differs with the climate »o to say That mu«t 
le whv although the problems are much the 
«amc all over the world tl c methods of handling 
them arc ns divergent a** i« conceivable Here 
it i« not a cn®c of «vucc for tl e goo e beinc 
«auct for tl c p'‘ndcr a« well 

Grave portentous cn«e< stvre tie govern 
ment'v of tie worl! m tie face ‘National 
administration* I we *oiigl t to c«cai»c out of 
their fangs m their own mv ?vot all of the 
measure adopted are eoiin 1 but mo«t nr* 
dictate*! bv eon«idcrationa of txpcdicnrv nn! 
are appropmte to the needs of the times 

Tl ere i« vouth prollcm for m«tvncc i 
ha* rau''cd many «lceple«s nights doubtle** to 
unlcr«tanhng «tate*men cverywlcre Bound 
will in no rr«tncted confines thi* has affected 


all parts of the world with equal intensity its 
unpleasant effects have been considerablj aggra 
vated during the past few years 
What exactly does it connote? 

During the transition from boyhood to 
adolescence the youthful mind has to adjust 
it«elf to a world of mature realities But the 
prospect which spreads itself before the neophyte 
18 none too glamorou® Adjustment is no easv 
joke It seethea with immense psychological 
portent It is the principal i®sue to be bravel 
but its ramifications are very wide indeed 
Every generation has its ovm peculiar problems 
tagged on to tlus mam one 

But It <eems to me the obstacles that have 
to be encountered at the present day are far 
greater m the intensity of their power for evil 
than ever before \outh today is hemmed in 
on nil sides by the rude inelegance of poverty 
and weighed down by the burden of jobles*ne«i 
and insecurity of conditions 

America at any rate has something tangible 
to show by way of a sincere nation wnde 
campaign agam«t thc«c intangible forces 'With 
all its shortcomings the Roo«cvclt regime has 
put through certain arresting schemes which 
require to be closely studied in relation to th** 
circumstances inv olv mg their adaptation Such 
IS the c«tabh hment of the National Youtli 
\dmmi Iration who'c work merit® analy is by 
all who arc interested m the well being of th" 
vouth wlo to u e a cliche will be the citizens 
of tomorrow Thio Federal institution provides 
a hint which with certain ncces ary niodifica 
tions can be tried in India as well 

On the eve of the foundation of this agency 
tic President voiced the innermo«t sentiments 
of all thinking men and women when he 
<lcclarcd 

kiTp dpfrtnned th«( wf ihill do ir>m?lliIof! for 
the nit OB s unrmployr*! youlh, for we c*n ill ifford to 
Ine »k II *nd energy «f tbe»« young men and women 
Tbey “in t h»»r their chnare In ibe r rnre u 

■pp^nl ce* and the r opporton ty for job*—* chtnre to 
work and earn for ihemwlve* I bel ere lhal the 

N» onal Inulh Proprim w II »er»e the intKi pre«« ng 
an I imtned ate need* of tbat pomoo ef the ooetaploye.! 
T* ih ino*t »er on»Iy aflnned at the pre«em l me 
Tlie yiel 1 on ih * ineestffient »hou!d be h gh." 

The National "iouth Administration is not 
a voth movement and cannot be said to exert 
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,y p„ut>™l ™ ""S'”” J“S“rp«mew *u 

jLg people 75 °uSS the ffigis of Ihe Govern 
IS been ' helping hand to all who 

lent solely to extend a he ping 
eserve it Rs profundity of jou^e 

cute “'cei pertinent ohservution 

lelplcs-ness The leiT P jp,, ptedica 

hat the , oration that aeeompanip 

pent IS the moral deteno 

all unemployment at„t„des- 

Idleness leads " unto' hopelessness rod 

feelings of may gu « nae to anti 

inability to earn a himg n y g ^ 

;Ttn’its'.rtof''tomoi.'toiiarden.erge.et 

""'kortly «""k”kderoTpp“.''h”t'>’K 
President 'Xkma nhen 1« launeM 

Solution of youth ".“'"corps It diminished 

the Civilian C”“ “Jlcncss by putting mote 
'the extent »' 5 " h„“ men to n«k in 
than three hundreo vnv . Thu v, as a Mop 
the forests and had a t^vofold cltec» 

S^^PSfSSn'^S^ 

stimulns to *0 8'““*,' ppened the ej“ 
of the out ol-dooia " ^P,„cc,„5 intoenM ^ 

feSmnS healthy .«-=» an"" ™ 
'""“^SfThis ''".hryeSSiesViSiehed 

could not exhaust the pot J .phere sUll 

but the fringes %ct unproMded for 

»rn,=t«et..do.tn^^ 

■“* IktolifS—'S 

,hc Exeeutiie unpro'i-eto\,^ 

Admmi-tration as 

institution , ^n,,th procramme wiin !«> 

The National to 

Tuultifarious joutli 

rhrrtum/t ndtaumge l.^ " 

sra. "Sto xf -1^ 

w ertetnal <”'“'^0 r umrement. of ycTOl. 


1 „ Thev are 

inemtnbly “'”l’'i''Hmc'einplSm'“h "'“1“ '’l' 
furnished nith pnit-timo e“P > p„,ecls 

supcrti-ion of ".Ses Dot there is n 

designed to suit ttor amme No one 

pro\i 0 to tins p'lrt o P B to be 

Lder eighteen years of age 
emplojed m thu school are 

‘^Toung people ^ho are ou 
in\en work on the ^ assistance 

^eeling join arc t,mc octinlies aie 

,„d rocicnlion ™1 '“"'krfs joutb betneei. 
abunianth catered , ^tknty -fiv e ate thu* 

Ihe age of -xteen ami tnen > „ 

helped in cier -n mam naj 

■dfirt in life . \dinmistration, as ha« 

The National \ou h does not 

often b«n of belief is payment 

provide dole* The “ . ,pd The ratp arc. 

ftf uage® for nork pe* . . hours of work 

the «ainc as in calculated Ihn* 

Hre *tnctl> limited 1 p^jjt of the 

ipproMwately c»Shty ,rcoNercd by thc«e 
«Sncv s annual m'C^tnicn >s co 
Zeo- StalKhcs teveal that i 
,936 wcUm^i llld bv tl s'cheme Tins can 

“I'l I’st pooled Ik'd *h4"'"S°to 

ra,lt'kfert„.lsn.rhmg^^^^^^^^ 

ESiZmrotrmltuSe innards lleyoulh of 

the nation 


“No peatrt obi potion f*''M tb® f®’p^"’,u'nd»ninit»' 

«h® f»'t* »i "* j.rr^Soi" .nd «» p"*r: 
;‘wrr:»a'£v 

H.merelog-rolhng^thrthnUho^c^to'd 

SKkey FaeJs bear out the approptmtene- 
„, ite^tnhute ,„„.,mcnl nS- 

certainH high 










\^OODL^ SCULPTUnLs OF ANCICNT BENGAL 

D% N Iv BU\TrAS\U Ma ?hi> 


In nnncnt Bengal ptone wns undoubtcdl> tlj^ 
!noat popular TOate^*^l for the manufacture 
imagei Bub*lhe authors of the Silpa a^trij, 
fiLo rccomm*?jd wood as a matennJ for tl,e 
exj region of tic car-ers art Stone 13 
undoubtedh durable In fact some Narieti^ 
like cl lontc ate practicallj impen«hable 
nood 1 as tl e merjt of bemg cheaper nod mOf® 
pUant It i« no wonder tlcrefore that woo<^ 
carMtig wa« a mo't extcn«iNC and woI( 
patroni «1 profe««ion in ancjcnl Bensfj) 
Medioja al images of the 'N ai«naa a apostles in 
wood are “till met with m «ome of the famoijc 
shnnes of Vi extern Bengal In En'^em Bengr^j 
the image of lojornodhaia at Dhnmr^, 
Di t Dacca i« a wooden one The famoi^^ 
Tagannath Balaram ^^uhliadra of Pun are a^o 
wooden images But the e la«t are penodjcaljv 
renewed ^^hat has happened to the nuraeroijg 
wooden images and wood cartings that obtainc.^ 
in ancient Bengal’ Haae thej total]) penobe/jy 
The Mu«eum at Raj'hahi the Museum of ll,e 
\ angi> a Sahitj a Pan«at the Indian Aluseu^ 
of Calcutta hou«e numerous images in ston^ 
But m all the=e collections images in wood a're 
conspicuous b) their absence 

Bengal i» a raoiot country a rountrv t)f 
floods and rain of rats and while ants and nf 
frequent conflagrations during the dry ■•eason 
It IS no wonder that specimen** of ancient wooq 
car\ ing shoul I totalU pen«h in «uc1j a country 
Fortunatelj we ha\e ®ucceeded in coUectii,g 
W-3 


«ome CNcelletit pieces of 'incicnt wood carving 
from the rums of Sn \ ikramapuro the pre 
Muhammadan capital of Bengal in the district 
0/ Dacca non generally known as Bampal but 
nctuMlj compn«ing many more Milages TIicbl 
priceless relics of old b> fortunate chances found 
their WIN to the beds of tanks and were 
pre erved in a more or less perfect condition 
under tlie «1 eltenng loam during the «ucccedinc 
ccnturie® Some of tl c«e are plcaeing works of 
Art and would «ene to giic the reader an idea 
of tic excellence attained bi the wood car\ers 
of ancient Bengal Pre Muhammadan Bengal 
sculpture is de<er\edlj pmi cd bj art critics for 
its cxprc« ion and mellownc®® Bengal wood 
caning of the period shows preci eh the same 
merits Impedimenta to the reM%nI of the art 
of «lone-carvjng are many in Bengal The 
ah ence of a demand tlie total extinction of the 
trade in carvahle «tone the high price of “tone 
all stand against tie rental But the same 
cannot be said with regard to wood I\ood 
camng ns an art cxn easily be revived if a 
demand for such products inanifc'ts it®eP 
in Bengal for religious as well as «ecular 
purpo e** 

The first specimen of the Bengal wood 
cmxing of ancient days which we are going to 
pre enfc to the reader w a® d «co\ ered at the heart 
of the old cap tal It was di covered at the 
southern bank of the 'outhem moat of Balia] 
Badi which stands out on the accompanying 
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inni) of tlic nW capital Mirroundcif 
iHOit' on all Sidca pxeipt tlie pa*t 
The exact spot of the ai«co\cr> 




bj the Bengali numeral I Mukundalal 

Gosnami of Pancha ar \ inociepur obtained it 
and pre ented it to the Dacca Mu cum 

Tlie piece is caned m low relief and depicta 
i boM h figure standing in Tnbhanga pO'C 
under a Hckha temple with a prcmiinent 
Imafo^n at the top The head of the dcitj i' 
coaeied ba a MuXuia big earrings are pendant 
from the lobes of tl e car* the hair i' done into 
a chignon like n iacij — an end of the chignon 
shoots up like the beak of a bird This conical 
end Is “ummndcd b> two row** of pearls The 
god I bolding *1 snord bj its bilt in «uch an 
arti'tie and «oft fa«hion that the spectator at 
*ncc usderstands that hi< ioose!\ hanging sword 
with lU jioint to the earth Ins no municroii 
propensities \ tbndar hang loo eh from the 
lift shoulder of the god and flowers out at the 
end Tlie god hold a second Chadar bj hi 
left hand Tlie neck tiie arm (he wni t and 
the nri«t of the god an? jirofu ch hedcckeil 
with ornaments like a ladj «tnngs of jewel* 

I ang dowTj from the n ai<f of the gofi hke frieze* 
The god stand on the right leg ind the left Ic, 
with a beautiful nnkict on is placed behind the 
ii„hl one in a (ip toe dancing po c An offering 
«f flowers i« soeij spread below the feet of th' 
).mJ Tlie fare and the cnlirt bodj beam* nitl 
the freshness and suppleness of flr t jouth and 
(lc<e lair sunned the rainge of n tiou*and 
Mars on thi< old piece of caraid wood to an 
extent enougli to ehow that the eaner wa* a 
master hand in hi art 

The representation of the temple o\rr tlie 
head of the gfxl i* on indication tint the figure 
represented i* the figure of a deit> ho i» thi« 
xounc sword man who is jet not a killer who e 
face Warns with the frc<hnep« of aoiith and who 
1* almost feminine in hi' lo\e of fnen? The 
fllxrnee of a \ehirlc would point to the Bii b!hi«t 
pantheon and tie swonl the ornament* and the 
routli of the deitj wotiM point toward' Manju 
■sn the Buddhist god of learning 

Manju is known in a numb* r of \ arietic* 
Dr n Bhattacliarj’j a in hi* H uUhtut Icono 
gmpby enumemtrs the following \nk Dlnrni 
iiiacHi «l« ^ agi«\ an Manjugho ha ‘'iddhni 
kaxin "Xnjrananpa 'Nnma'ongiti \ngi«\nra 
Manjmnra Manju Kumara Arnpaclnm 
*stlwmchakra "Nadirat Manjimathn None of 
these thirteen aanctie* appear* to ngric with 
tie pjcee under discus ion Me ran trace some 
Te«emblanee onh m ^thirachakra which is tliii* 
dcenbclba Dr BhattacI anm 


b\ broai* 
13 marked 


“In one of h s hand* ho eamr* the avrnrl wh oh 
fproador Us ras* drslioys tto darlne** of iRn rancf 
»Ii W tl p o hot IS cnRiRr I In hrsinir nc Ikk ns r>{ all Unds 
or in oibrT swl*, d «play» the larada p*'*** II • c to'T 
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, 4 1 ,.. flirted in garments of the wJoor oJ 

IS while and he is a lotus and wears 

the bee He s ts w We ® „,piendent He wears 

SrtnS o“ 5^ a" t 

s'e hSS“r 

any He has -mui g Vatigiya Sahitya 

S L that of Sthuoohato ond ha. 

r„»™ .“‘S' 

““’'bI... then “ts 

"sihrohaiis^ The .r.7»‘s,»;„Xur? 

soma Tho 

uodoubfedb vorv jemYS p«rUy >o 

on our image are understand 

Sthiraehakra of ornament^ is 

,, resent . ° puTthe god ts jforuftng and 

‘—..edty ife rt-. P...n. 

The" remarUbla Z 

ESrSoSrS sth,r.ch.hr. Tbo 
ha, hem '.P; '“7'““re fditei and publi-hed 

b> Dr Bh.tt.rh.ry, a hron^f m to 

Oriental Senes in 1 h joubt. In 

^““"tteneee-ary portion* Im™ to hr.* 

3iSFl^SeS«= 

rr.’ir/i.TKSV:::!..! . ntoj...,, -i^ “;.; 

repealed menial reeila on 

1 Tie fir»t aadhana hep n« thus . ■ 

rwrop* 5i f ' 
ft* wnilHroW lod « ™ 
Wirramm frisna rt ™ " 


S%feto„.pt^l.totr£no.a.ts 

Storichakra nho ha. a hoji-h appearance as 
well as the goddess Prijns . , 

(tt) Dr Bhattacharyya was somehow led 
to a-suiim that Priijnn should accompany Slhira- 

’'^'Z totdbL': ”elS''to 'pod 1 , described 
as (U licHins dense darkness by the effulEencc 

”Ui«rkTkTt1rb.rbf W 

S"d.rfta‘roil.‘detee"' 

:f\iran?,^i.?tfsfinr,;orrp 

to text doe, not n arrant any such .'s“”S‘'S" 

X little further on we meet with the 
lolUininB Solo 2 irhieli may be thus ‘ra7“t 

. Kr.rr £:,;‘orS.;f.>S S ': 
jx" ™«r.tT.'r. X iha. p*-”. » J”" •>■ 

Dr Bhattneharv>a 

aropfty reads nWi.tomd«-73 m ?/»« Pe«ma 
t^cs It as an adjcctne of the goddess Prajna 
who IS to accompanj Sthiraehakra 
edition of the Sodftanamafa however, the correct 
reading eWurdmutip^ « accepted “'J 

fldiectivc of Sthiraehakra Thus the godde s 
Prajna disappears tVe can now identify th * 
god’of bo>i«h appearance beaming with throb 
bmg life and «oftne” holding a sword m ms 
nght hand and prominentl> wearing more than 
one nowang Chadnr 

8n I lope my readers will join with me i 
fldmmnE the great genius of tie artist wlio 
succeed^ m animating this picec of dead wood 
wth ft MSion of beauty which has siirvned on 
the frail material the ravageo of ft 
years The image la 4 ft 9J inches in height 

the age of the image we can 
generally saj that it is of the P^e Muhammadan 
pcnod tVe have to di’euas hi«fory a little if 
ITc want to be more spceific Tlic di'coaeiy of 
the image from the moat surrounding the /'‘e of 
the royal palace at Rampal i« significant Tic 
tonjecture is ren®onftblc that it wa« housed in 


at JiTlfORd 

«n5Pi fTO n 

* srfiTOft 
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OODEN SCULPTURES 

-i temple }n'ide the pilace area This wa« 
possible onl> when the familj of the Chandra® 
of nhich Sn Chandri is the be^t known king 
was ruling m Eastern Bengal from the capital 
at Sn \ iktamapura This, penod falU roughh 
between 98o and 1020 AD Our image m a» 
probebilitj belong to the ‘<arae penod and is 
thu= more thin nine Imndred jears old 

A number of excellent samples of old wood 
camng came out from the tanks and ditches of 
the ancient capital A look at the map will 
*ho\\ how the citj grew on either «ide of a \cr\ 
?)road and embanked road tbit ran «outh from 
the southern bank of the river Ichbimatj up to 
the confluence of the Padma and the Alcgna 
fiftx miles eoulh This old pre Miihamroadan 
road called the hachi Dnrua}a la Hill m 
existence encroached upon in innumerable 
place® by land hungtx cultn ators Tins part 
of Bengal is «ubject to hcav) innuaJ floods ano 
embanked roids oiiglit to follow the courses oi 
the n\cr8 ind current® a the Kacki Dirwij- 
did The Dacca Di«tTict Board is spending 
thou and® of rupee* annuall> o\er the 
Sfunshiganj Srinagar road their own creation 
which meet® tie current® at right angle®— and 
nllowing this old roid to fill into di«««e through 
sheer neglect 

On either side of the northern end of the 
Ixacki Dwaja grew up the ancient capital 
of the Chandras Vnrmmis and the ‘Jean® and 
the extent of the citj cm cn«jK be recognized 
on the accomp‘in>ing mnp b% tlie pre«cnce of ft 
Tumber of hrge «izcd tanks »o xitallj necc«®ary 
for the water «iippljing s\«tem of cities in tho*c 
d<ij s — tile earth obtained from them «cmng the 
u®cfui purpo'C of rat mg the surrounding area 
aboie the flood lead 

The portion of the Ixacki Darwajn betweco 
the bank of the Ichhamati rncr and the 
Makuhati canal i« about «ix mile® long On 
cither eide of this length and on the raided bank.® 
of the c tanka the citizen® built their I ou®e*. 
and temple® The great tank at RnmpaJ i 
more than one tliird of n mile in length Th 
tank called 'Nairpulnir and the ea®t we«t tanl 
at Dhamaran arc both remarkable piece® of 
excavation® and not much «malier than the tank 
at Bampal Numerou? «tone image® came ap 
from the«e tank® and their xicinita TrtJax we 
«hnll confine our«ol\e« onl\ to tie wooden 
«fulptiire® reeoxcred 

Two brother® Abdul Oham and \bdul 
Rnham^n in excavatms earth from the «outhcm 
“lope of tl e great tank at RampiJ reeoveitxJ 
two exccllcnth carved wootlen pillar® from the 
*oft mu 1 Tlie pillar® are 9 feet 5 mche® long 
Their find place i« marked with the Bengali 


OF ANCIENT BENGAL 

numeral 2 on the map The carving on the 
four faces at the bottom are de=cnbcd below 
The pillar® have carvings al o at the top and 
in the middle (&e Plates) 

Pillar I Face I A goddc with a ®hott 
word IS fighting a demon al'O liolding a sword 
Pillar I Face II An erotic picture of an 
anchorite and an antelope 

Pillar I Face III k couchant camel 
Pillar I Face IV Figure of a prince in 
dejected attitude with his bow and arrow 
thrown on the ground Coupled with the theme 



Tl* worni?n imige of Girurfa cl scovtrej 
■I Rafliuramp r 


of Facre 11 the -torv illu Iratcd appear® to be 
that of Maiianja Pan hi 

Pillar II Face I Tlic famous pre Muham 
nialan «culptural design Antlimuk/ia 

Pillar II Face II A woman dancing in 
the ittbkanga pose 

Pillar II Face III Two girl® arc shoot- 
ing at birds with the string of the bow in the 
air A comic flmc at the feminine attempt 
Pillar n Face I\ Scroll work 
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Milage “'^[“b^ubiT numeral 3 on (he mnp 

|Tige°"j:;":;;or»^^ 

°;,pcnta are earn noaa <i«™rt ™ «" 
"’'Tl,r'(Ootlrn capital illu-lratcd on page 261 

“ rfFtS'^'^iS 

III Ti’rnoo'a 

sing .re'en'nfn in.ac. in place 


Tlic nooricn image of Gaiaida was dug 
out of a tanV in the aillage of Ragliil- 
lampur, about lialf-a-mi!c to the aoutli-Mcrt of 
th”^t tank at Ran, pal The face of the 
panfSiina pith such loj and ‘ 

PC an- fiUed pith admiration for the «rti'l 
fashioned the linage A pooden im’!!' 
found at tlie tillage of Kn-hnapur 1- al‘o illnr 
trated (Sec Plates) , , m 1 1 

As I Imc nlreadj said, a rc%na of the old 
traditions of Bengal sculpture f,V/\o 

far cr> Stone of the right «ort i« difficult to 
obtain in Bengal There is now practically no 
demand for the finished products which arc 
bound to be somewhat high priced But the 
same cannot be said of wood cnrMiig IW 
H plentiful in Bengal ^^OTkcr8 in "jl” 

artUic bent capable of n\alhng their bro her- 
arti ts of pre-Muhammndan da\s will stand out 
as «oon as we ennee a taste for their fmi'hcd 
nroduots Then why should not wood prvang 
be TCMacd m Bengal’ Shall we for nil t mu to 
come K-mam content with admiring Burme'C 
wood-ear\ing nnd neacr care to rcM\c Benga 
wood caramg which had «ueh a glonous pa^t? 


prepare for peace 

Ri MuoB D GRMIAM POBr 


1 svPiosF roiirfN”l'' of 

of the world war and ccrlamlj 

.^ar and of peace when so mana 

there neaer was a time * j In^ng 

thou and> of r^n^l^^^^naincnt. And 

fe\cn'hlv Goaemment wants or 

'J‘,"'c?m'p.n. pt- 
doing to Year speech to the 

Herr Hitler m hi ^ (.^taine.1 to the 
diplomatic eorp* .. German} wanted 

world that the one thing g , 

and speech intimating ltal>s 

Mys ohm m m i ^'atIons declaml 

viithdrawnl from the 1 ^ ^ ^ fnndamentaj 

thatltab a collaboration and 

hncs of pohc} « ynfoHimate that 

ppaee ’ R 1= P"'’r'^L''^niarkoil that Italy’s 
,n the same two Mctomus 

nrm« had l>ocn ^'"J^YSsmia nnd the other 


of course, m Spam. But Itnh is a p irtv to tl^ 
Non Intenention Agreement So one hegms ^ 
wonder e\aet1\ what Signor Mu-olim means b> 
ncace Japan al'O wants peace— or ^ sue f-a} 

Her action in China shosaj* is /'°^"^77hat 

but dofensiie’ nnd she goes on to tell u« that 
‘•peace will onl} return when China Jmngs 
herself to "ce the error of her waas u is 
rather like the peace of the wolf and the l^mh 
Them ccrt«i»h 15 n 6ccp peace -Jilicu the it"'' 
and the lamb he down together— the lamb inside 
the wolf , , 

Too manv well intcntioncft people arc quite 
aniious to n\md war But the\ put far loo 
httle energ} into nrlnc preparations to ensure 
ppaec There arc eertaml} even m this time ol 
peace enough preparations for war Raen m 
iny own cottage in the countia — 10 mile« from 
l,ondon — 1 liaac been called on ofllcinlh, onh a 
day or two ago to state how manv people are 
Ining m m\ hoii'c so that the requisite number 
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' 11 == ” 
rlic Clu.miun, Bmlly, «iUoc.lrf ^ 

-liter inlellotUng ""‘“'"‘...""r’nVmrll *t«'i“n.Jr 

i the ...1 “ 

all tl.c.c lltr^ d.,.ualtd «.«» out- 
tiling— « 4 ’^1,, rt\i\cd m Uw 

world? Anjoiic “^r,l hus rtctncd m 

will tee the „,ia ,11 Miaui, and now ua 

Mandmriu ’t no one can tell what 

such a scale " \m,cd the Uab«t oI 

IS koing to hni'ncn t»c junnnett ramp m 

^atlon9 failed to ‘Jj, il,e 1 taguc idea 

Manchuria, it was n^t wc^ee now, tumbUd 
lliut suffered 1 j j.mrj ecteamtd the 

down with It he tried to 

Japanese d^K^^rmhlv that Mancliuna had 
convince the As ciubly t j^u3.,a and 

always been an ^nd Rothernicn 


always been an ^nd Rothernicn 

Japan And t ic 1 ,,nd lojcclc I 

l>re8b 111 this costly P j pan 

Ita ,d,. o«. .1 tte 

u'Xbo ---i “I' 

idea 18 coming long the lotahtwai. 

Indeed one gtatc oi their Gnances, 

countries m the and annament pro- 

con go on ^uth th^YdUor of the !>«' V 

gramme- ^>e City 1 diwr ^ 

United out tie ®^V£800 000p0O a year 
national incoint (including 

Ld ol tl,» teme -rmt »” 

tic 10 pet ' o:S on mliUry openddore 
PudECl nccce dicJ »nd o ^ „„ 

'tLn'St" "t "‘"^iditur/ .8 cohered be 

‘^‘"'’^The total "“^'^^'oo^^^^nud^the G^cm 
cdmmtcd „S°„|loMS i! nbont <'«“>’'« 

mint „.„tt K Hint Uio cost ot 

IhH onioiml ino on nlsnnmc 

1, ling in bccomme >noce nnd more 

and the pool (joicrninont tncs ^ 1^0 

„opoten*lnd lOo ' ^,,,h hut mdilletent 

donn tl« t>'“S cimnnoilitics ore being 

•“dS.U0^nn'ld.l‘oCOn->«^ 

haich a ,l coim nl»»i‘ tb™ bnl” 

dilnn n',,'^;” ahout nine tenths BrKoini 
Sh;„V““c.dd»re .s . btuo nndei » pel 


ISTnly '.‘/”p™‘''s"' “ 

l''';e'T„°7“ net'll i?u"Ee‘ire’ Coni™ 
oliieU oos n Induie lolely boenn-c the nation 
« 'e mild had not lenmed to “boi. mnle «' 

gSHlpS 

"”“Tbl7nTdS!:fnfar35lX .•, o'/--. 

that-o few Of us arc able to put our-ches inMde 

ii’.v'ii' ^iii.rr^'nrpi., ™ 7«vi;»"p..>£ 

belneJn go^mois and gotemed UWeen nat.on 
and ,„ipn.e 

<o«<>r<b«»ed nt not* m India, at the fneom 

S M Eliiope-i. sietbing ""b o"."»-b» 
lltal may hreah out in war any day willioui 
mine And India .. laigir than L.iiope .1 
we e%cliidc Russia , ^ 

InUmationnl law -cema to ha\e Bone by 
the board The rule of law seems to ha\c 
oecn ifhco to the rule of Migl t Internationa 
obligamns solemn to 

tt«ide without e\cn an apology if 'hey seem ro 
interfere with ‘national interests The rule 
S i™ ndl nnh lie I'tabb lied alien bcic „ an 
international tribunal with such authority and 
now^bchind it that it wall be ah e to compel 
the ncEK-'Sor to come before it That can only 
be blight about by the fonnat.on of an in er 
national nohec force wnth -omethmg higher than 
rmcrol, national patnoti-m Tho armies of 
all countries m the world would be at 
di«posal of that international tribunal b-ueli a 
litre nonld not be to make but to pmen. 
»ar Had llierc been -ucli a lotcc to e'j; 
Japan could netcr hate otettun China, 
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nor Ital> Ab>ssmia The Ci\il ^ar m 
Spam would ha\e been brought to an end 
practically before it got started and the rights 
and wTongb of each side would ha\e been con 
sidercd and adjudicated on by reasoning and 
law and not b> tiie pow er of brute force which 
m the end settles notl ing It is not by their 
arms that the police in England keep order 
They are unarmed but they ln\e the authority 
of the law and of the whole body of the people 
behind them Tlie %ery fact that the police are 
there with that authority is enough to restrain 
people from disorder It would be the same 
intermtionally as nationallj 

A real League of Nations is a necessity to 
the world It is the only altcmatne to a 
continuance of the Rule of Slight as agajn«t the 
Rule of Right — ^Force or Law 

The League of Nations has for years been 
subjected to a campaign of mi«reprc«entation m 
the Prc's Rhy has it been too dignified to go 
m for a publicity cwrapaign on its own bohaU’ 
Year after jear our Government has paid its 
subscription but how many people m the 
country have ever even seen the Covenant^ It 
can be bought for a penn> from the League of 
Nations Union but why i«n t it to be found on 
everv book«taU? It is nothing short of .amasme 
to think that the Covenant which certamlj 
marked a new departure in history whatever its 
ups and downs may be is never to be met with 
— m our book«hops or our schools or our homes 
The«c reflections are prompted by the 
appearance under the title of the Peace Act 
193^ of a mo't remarkable four penny worth 
For this small amount it is po««ible to obtain 
all together, the Covenant the Pact of Paris for 
llie Renunciation of Rar and the Locarno 
Agreemento Surclj if peace lovers m this 
countrj knew tbcir business this pubbcation 
wecfM Aatij bmi adturti^ed (K can 6c 

obtained from 11 AI Stationery Office The 
title 13 Peace It is Bill 33 1 Geo 6) It is of 
cour«c tic Bill introduced rcccntlj into the 
Ilou'e of Commons b> a Private Member 
ilr Alander— and alas talked out It is his 
conviction as it was the convnction of the talc 
NIr Arthur Henderson that thc®c treaties and 
in«lrumcnt3 of peace to which Great Britain 
13 a party, should be embodied in an Act and 
adopted bv the Bnti«h Parliament To do «o 
surely is to bnng them down to earth to bnng 
them out of the realm of 1 igh and rov«tCTious 
foreiCTi pohev and to habituate the ordmarv 
p^pie to the ideas and instruments of peace 
which are waiting to be «wd~bvit which never 
Will be u«M unlcf and until there » an 
mfonncil public cptmon behind (he Government 
i»-4 


Mr Mander may have failed in the Hou e of 
Common’ but at least through his introducing 
this Bill we have learned ’ometlimg And 
perhaps if we buy the Bill and «tudy it we 
may «ee to it that it is not talked out next time 

There is another rea’on for acquiring this 
Bill The nations are on the point of meeting 
to di cu’s reforming the Covenant Not 
onl> will it be an advantage to have the 
Cbvenant 6j a m that ne can /oJJ<m how it is 
proposed to alter it it is a safe guess that an> 
emendations will be «uch as will be acceptable 
to the United States In which ca«e it wall be 
an advantage to have «tudied the Peace Pact 
Artiole 16 of the Covenant which deals with 
Sanctions is of cour«e due for much diacus’lon 
It Is «aid that the Scandinavian nations dis 
couraged bj the half and half methods of the 
Great Powers as regards Italj are impatient of 
their own obligations under this Article But 
it is to be hoped that Article 16 wall survive m 
some form Re have Signor Mus’olinis own 
bitter testimony in the epeech tn which he 
announced his departure from the League to 
the efficacj of even our half and half sanctions 

It is notorious of eour«c that at the time of 
the making of the Vor»silIes Treatj President 
\\ il«on was much more interested m the framing 
of the Covenant of the League than in the 
actual terms of the Peace Treaty itself To 
him that was a very minor matter if he could 
get his idea earned out for the formation of 
what was reallj to be a world government 
exercising authority over national governments 
Such B League with the authont> of all the 
Great Powers including the United States could 
ccrtnmlj have prevented war in any part of the 
world It was a calamity the effect of which 
can hardly be measured w! en the United States 
Senate for purely local and pohtical rea'^ons 
rei'userf to join the f^orfd League *0 fiam=tnns 
iDg It at the very beginning Had there been a 
League including the Umted Stales along with 
Great Bntam and France war in anj part of 
the world could have been prevented — and not 
merelj war but the very threat of aggression on 
the part of anj nation in any part of the world 
could have been nipped in the bud France 
would have had that Fcn«c of «ccunty which she 
has nlwajs sought for and the bitter feeling 
between I er and Germany would hav e been 
avoided 

Tlie intention of the League was excellent 
but without the Lmted States the power to 
make it effcctu e has been lacking It is because 
of that that Germanv Italj and Japan I ave 
left the League a’ it exi«ls today Nevertheless 
sooner or later a World League will have to be 
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established with adequate machinery for pre- 
serving peace At the present moment this 
would be difficult because there is no common 
denominator amongst the nations as to what is 
right and no acceptance of what should be 
condemned as aggression 


The nations will first have to agree on the 
principles of right and justice and then we may 
reach the time, which at present, alas, seems 
far distant, when " nation shall not bft up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more ” 


REUGION AND MORAUTY AS THE BASES OF SOCIETY 
By Prop UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE, ma 
II 


Viewing the world of today, we find that 
It IS not religion alone that has to meet the 
challenge of modern thought Morably, too, 
fares no better If science and social progress 
have affected religion — ^more often adversely 
than not-^morality too has not escaped a 
similar attack by the same forces 

So far as moral problems are concerned we 
know what they are, and the discovery of new 
problems does not appear likely The distinction 
of right and wrong, and the reasons for such a 
distinction and the question of man’s respon- 
eibibty and freedom — ^theoretically there are 
about all that we ha\e to determine in Ethics 
These questions have engaged man’s attention 
for nearly toenty-flie centuries We have had 
Afferent views on them but the problems have 
not very much differed with the p8«8ing away 
of centuries The progress of science not in- 
frequently throws new light on them but it does 
not bring new problems to light. Researches 
in anthropological sciences have sometimes led 
to the formulation of new theonea about our 
notions of right and wTong but even they have 
not added to our list of moral problems Bat 
isi’mna:. bcPo afWfsrifir.'ihJij afferirxl. fthirfll. doft? 
tnnes Ethics could not disprove what science 
had proved It could either adapt itself to the 
conclusions of science or keep aloof The pnn- 
eiple of causality was one such scientific docinne 
The question of man’s freedom divided 
scientists and philosophers into two hostile camps 
for a long time And the theory of determin- 
ism in Ethics was an attempt to make Ethics 
fall in line with science by accepting the pnn- 
ciple of unnereal causation The theory of 
freedom was a challenge to the universality of 
physical causition Those who accepted free- 
dom but were yet unwilling to deny the universal 
cliarncler of physical causation regarded moral 


freedom as an " antimony "I From the stand- 
point of physical science, causality pervaded 
whole of nature and freedom could be denied 
to man from the standpoint of moral experi- 
ence, freedom was a fact Freedom was thus a 
fact as well as not a fact It was true but 
was not true according to science 

In recent science however, the principle of 
causation has been thrown open to doubt Its 
uni\er«al character is no longer an unque«tioned 
fact In Heisenberg’s Principle of Indetermtn- 
acy we have a theory that the whole even of 
physical nature is not causally determined 
Many acclaim this proposition as a scientific 
demonstration of Uie fact of freedom If the 
behaviour of an electron cannot be predicted — 
if even an electron is free, how much more must 
men be sol Many of us think that the pendu- 
lum has now definitely swung hick from deter- 
to libertariani‘'m But whether Heisen- 
berg's Indeterminacy or as some prefer to call 
it uncertainty — or what is equivalent to the 
aaroe thing, our present ignorance of certain 
things — does really mean a final rehabilitation 
of the principle of freedom yet remaios to be 
«a»n. 'WiafrOTir. maii be- tjia. final, nidcnnif-, »t- 
would only mean a tnumph for the time being 
— and perhaps only for the time being — of one 
the^ against another If Heisenberg's doctrine 
becomes the ultimate principle in science, for 
once morality will be benefited by science and a 
doctrine of which moral science is so fond will 
bare scientific support 

But science cannot always be expected to 
support OUT moral ronvictions And what is 
more surpn'ing, even philosophy docs not always 
do 80 'Hie leading doctrine in Ethics is the 
objectivity of our moral judgments and their 


I C/ Nicolai Hartmann — Ethtci 
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ultimate nature Moral law is objecti\ely vabd, 
independent of the circumstances of our life or 
the peculiarities of our indmdual nature, and 
it is \alid ultimately bejond the contingencies 
of indmduai life and conscioucne's and of lime 
and cpace But «o far as its objeetne char 
acter is concerned Prof We'termarch himself 
a moral philo'opher arrues at the conclu'^ion 
that 

■"nejiAer tie stleaipfs of morat jiiufoscpfinrs or 
logians to prove the objective Tali<htj of moral jadgments, 
nor the commoastase assuapuoa to the same effect 
pve us an; right at all to accept cuch a validity as a 
fact ”* 

Further, 

“all moral coneopls which are osed as predicates to 
moral judgments are nlumately based on eraotion’* 

"W estermarck contend': that 

"the moral consciousness is ulumatefy based on emotions 
that the moral judgment lacks ohjectiTe talidity that 
the moral values are not absolute but retative to the 
emotions they express" (p 289) 

And the ultimate character of moral ^alues5 
has been challenged more than once Nearly 
half R century ago, Fr Nietteche gave us the 
cult of the Superman He and hu follower^ 
extolled man as ‘ the noble bea«t ” Tlie ammal 
in man was considered more valuable than the 
spirit A sharp contract was drawn between 
Rome and Judaiaed Rome— between Arjaa and 
Semitic morality The truer morality was the 
moralil> of the «troQg, the powerful, (be con* 
quering and the lordly Aryan people, Ibis was 
the moraIit> of the Romans But an unfortu^ 
mte traged> happened Rome was Judaioed 
was graduallj converted to the “lavish morablj 
of the Jews The world bovrs toda> to Ihrcn 
Jews and one Jewe«s — Jesus Peter Paul and 
Marj , ‘ the mother of aforesaid Jesus ’ 
ffmn-vnifj has enougfi for this conver 

Sion Time has come 'o we are told to make 
amends for this “tupid act 

I'lctzcche's cult of «uperman nnd superior 
morablj has taken hold of many thinkers and 
wnter»— m philo ophj as well as m literature 
And in practical politics active pursuit of this 
ideal niaj ea'ijj be ®een in more than one 
countrv The drive ngim't the Semitic*— -th% 
o‘-tnn«ni of the lew «— which Germanj of todav 
has mitnt^, may well be traced to this pbilo 
sQphv of nttv V car* earlier 

“nie "oftcr and saner and the more humane 
moral ideal of tl e great Nazarene appears to 
be at a di count todav Indivadual and national 
greed and avarice hold vwav over the mind of 
2 fiAirtif Rrfatmy, p 60 


humanity We seem again to be at the cross- 
ing of wa>s and it i« obvious that the future 
of cmhzation will depend on the correct choice 
of ideal 

So long as man remains a moral agent and 
the distinction of nght and wrong remain-, such 
theon*mg will al'o continue A state of «ocial 
exi tence in which all men will act uniformly 
like atoms of matter and will not call for any 
cntia^m and laluatma, is beyond the range of 
our imagination Even atoms do not behave 
unifonnlj Thej behave differently towards 
different element Hydrogen atoms will com- 
bme m the proportion of two to one with ox>gen 
(IRO) but one to one with chlorine <HC1) 
The oalookmg atoms of nitrogen do not, 
however, pa«3 anj judgment on this behaviour 
of hjtfrogen T2ie 6eftaviotir of atoms, call tt 
virtuous or othervn«e is not uniform But 
there is no judgment on them — ^no valuation- 
no appreciation or condemnation 

But, although jt has been the dream of 
pbilo'opbers that a state of society will m the 
long run be ushered mto existence in which all 
men will always act rightly, when virtue will be 
the univeral low of bfe— it will be not simply 
habtlml but natural — le, a society from which 
all wickeihievs, actual and potential, will be 
banished — although such an utopia has been 
dreamed of, >et we cannot imagine man bemg 
ever reduced or elevated to the neutral attitude 
of matenal existence in which the di»tiiiction of 
right and wrong has ceaecd to trouble him And 
so long as the distinction continues, an enquiry 
into Its nature, validity and foundation will 
al-o be there, unless of course the mind of man 
reaches a condition in which all thought is 
ebjured Ethical theon'ing therefore will — as 
far off as we can look into futurity — continue 
to be of interest to bumanitj And so long as 
tl{eite?‘‘ias goes oa, ditergeaces a! opimoa 
al*o will be unavoidable 

But *uch differences of vnew ought not to 
alarm u- Thej are after all not «o fundamental 
as to undeimine the code of morality that we 
follow m practice There ma> be a quarrel 
between Hcdoni«ts and Intuition!«ts or between 
Kant and Spencer, about the meaning of the 
right, but justice is ju'tice according to both, 
and in a general waj , tlie> do not quarrel about 
what one ought to do in given circum tances 
At anv rate this is what morah'ts usually 
alSna The foundation of the code of morality 
is u*uaUj regarded as well and trul> laid. But 
the hi'torj of inorahtj telU a different tale — ■ 
even here 

In the maze* of theorv , we ought not to ov er- 
look the fact that Ethics aro c as an attempt 
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find out the meaning of rules of conduct already 
m existence Such rules arc the practical side 
of ethics — its raw materials so to say And for 
a man Inmg his life here and now the more 
important thing la not why something is n^t or 
wrong but what is right or wrong On this 
quc<tion of what the verdict of history la that 
it js not immutable Changing times have 
changing codes of morals The present century 
has witnessed %ast sections of hum'inity give up 
the ancient code of moral and adopt a new In 
Russia we have what Maurice Hindus describes 
as the uprooting of humanity “nic old roots of 
society are torn 

Old ideas of right and wrong have under 
gone modifications which are by no means 
insignificant Perhaps the right is nghl for the 
same old reasons as before but the right today 
15 not the «amc thing a" 2000 years ago Need 
we take examples? Two will suffice The 
conception of property and marriage arc two of 
the fundamental ideas on which society is based 
Have they remained the «ame since the tounda 
tion of Christianity? 

Only recently a love-affair which received 
world wide newspaper publicity and in which 
royalties were jovolved showed how fuada 
mental the change has been in the ideas of many 
men and women regarding sexual propriety In 
Christ's morahly whosoever cast an adulterous 
eye on another’s wife was guilty of adultery and 
adultery was an offence against Gods law 
Today according to many men and also women 
there can be heroism even in adulterous love 
Is the change insignificant? 

With regard to property too ideas pregnant 
with possibilities have cropped up The rela 
tion between debtor and creditor is a relation 
based on property and also on truth Wlicn 
you borrow money from another, you take it as 
h\s money and when you promise to repay it 
you gixe him your wora of truth If later you 
decline to pay, you iiolate the pnnnple of 
propertj and also the principle of truth Ycl 

wc- not “ee in recent tendencies exactly a 
thing like this? Nations repudiate debts 
Indmduals also combine and through modem 
democratic organwation and legislatures manam 
to go back upon their word By a stroke of toe 
legislative pen property that belonged to A is 
transferred to B Specific inMsncea cannot be 
cited for obvious reasons They will drag us 
into current controversies But recent legisla 
tion regarding land tenure and agncultural 
indebtedness, which is so much advertised m 
newspapers obviously militate against old moral 
concepts of property and truth tVitb the help 
of the legislature, a man is relieved of the duty 


to keep hia promise A has not to pay to B what 
he once promised to pay Plighted troth is thus 
blitted It brings relief to the debtor but it 
abo relieves him of a sense of obligation which 
the old moral code generated Such laws may 
give economic relief to some cla3«es or commu- 
nities hut tlicy also revolutionise our moral 
concepts The future potentialities of such 
drastic change no one lias cared to foresee 
Docs right remain right for the same old reason, 
if the same thing is not nght as before? 

Shall wc philosophers continue to spin out 
theories as to why a thing is nght and never 
care to ascertain tcliaf is right? ^Vhlle mankind 
goes on discussing whctlicr suffering a wrong is 
a greater virtue than inflicting one, shall we 
philosophers maintain a complacent calm in the 
belief that whatever may fcre a virtue it is a 
virtue for the same reason? Should we not give 
a lead and determine the code of virtue for 
mankind? 1 am not talking of casuistry but 
am talking of a real problem— a vital and 
practical que«tion of the day The cobwebs of 
speculation will be useless if they fail altogether 
to g»\c a lead to the enqumng soul in actual 
life 

They talk of progre«8ive morality, but 
would not wait to determine the line of progrc's 
Progress is not tune-flow the present is not 
1 ccessarih more progressive than the past and 
future than the present The pendulum may 
swing both backward and forward Everj 
change is not neccasanly a change for the better 

Instead of waiting for changes to crystallise, 
the philosopher ought to be able to say what in 
any giicn situation is right Kants “good 
wij) ’ has often been critieiscd ns devoid of 
content and an empty formalism But does the 
moral philosopher offer anything better if he is 
not prepared to give a lead to mankind m its 
‘•IniRRlc to find out what is right in the concrete? 

Civili«ation today is at the cros'wnys 
HuniaR society all over the world is passing 
tiirough rapid and rndical rnetnmorphosis Old 
ideas are yielding place to new Old institu- 
tion® are being thrown into the melting pot 
Social and political structure i® being dissolved 
in the hope of finding a better in lieu of it At 
tl IS juncture of roan’s history should not the 
moral philosopher point bis finger to ttic correct 
patli to be Joilowcdl 

There is another and more important 
direction in winch the moral philosopher should 
cast hu glance We know well enough that 
virtue — or what the moral philosopher asks us 
to take as virtue — is not always rewarded But 
unrequited virtue like unrequited love is ft 
desperate thing Moral philosophers of old 
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therefore fell back upon religion and imokcd 
the belief in a future life and a God Virtue 
mil be rewarded and there is God to guarantee 
it, and if the reward does not come here and 
in this life it will come hereafter To put it like 
this would make morality hypothetical It is 
just pos'sible that a man mav not uant future 
reward for him ^nrtue will ha\e little induce 
mcnt \irtue therefore was proclaimed to be 
Us own reward Uak's we consent to be pat off 
mth rhetoric we must admit that virtue is not 
a “pnng of action The virtuous man — ^the juH 
man — therefore mu't have a pnce for being 
just 

As opposed to scientific world new the 
moralist thinks that the um\erse on the «taBe 
of which the moral actor moves ib not an 
ephemeral show and that morality is not an 
empty and meaningless endeavour It has a 
reality and a permanence It is not confined 
to the “pan of a “ingle life — three “Corc years 
and ten — but extends beyond the gra\c The 
struggling soul is immortal and its endeavour to 
become better and better will be continued 
beyond this life and the universe in which here 
and now os well as hereafter and id future it 
will pur“ue Its ideal is it«elf subject to a moral 
government and was intended to foster morality 

All this 13 fine sentiment — may even be fine 
poetry But each one of the propo«iUons here 
adumbrated can be and has been challenged 
Esen if they were all true and demonstrable 
beyond doubt can the lure of future glory be 
olw as 3 and for all men be enough compen«ation 
for the “hortcommgs of the pre“ent? Doc“ 
suffering humanity today “ubmit to its lot in 
the hope that it will base a ble““cd future? 
Does poverty feel elevated at the pro'pect of 
seeing heaven? Does wealth feel cowed down 
with the fear of encountering difficulties m 
entering heaven? 

Hiat' (lie hope of a fietter future is and has 
been to manv of us a solace in our di«trc“3 is 
not denied But it is after all a question of 
balancing our account Present enje^ment and 
future deprivation again«t pre«ent pnvation® 
and future joy Unlc«s the future is raorroou Iv 
better than the pre«ent any practical minded 
man will sav a bird m the hand is worth two 
in the bu«h Be® dcs why should the reward of 
virtue be deferred? V^)v may it not have the 
fwcct« of tl 13 life? V hy mu«t it go unrewarded 
here Or to put the “ame quo lion in another 
wav whv mu t pre«ciit life and “ocial organixa 
tion l>c «uch that (he virtuous man can have no 
“cope in It? 

In Plato « ideal “tnte the philo opher who 
is al«o (lie moral phiWphcr— for he h« fcs 


gaze fixed upon the eternal good — is to be the 
king For the good of the state this must be 
“0 Else a state would never attain the ideal 
condition Of. cour'e a state mav damn itself 
and refu-c to be an ideal one and continue to be 
ruled by unphilo“ophic rulers If it ever 
chooses to become an ideal “tate it mu“t place 
itself under a philo®opher s guidance 

But why should the philosopher be a 
philo«opher at all*? The u®ual an®wer is becau'ft 
philo«ophv and al«o virtue — is its own reward 
becau e of the mental calm that philosophy 
en«ure« and ®o on 

But as between the«c two the moral 
philosopher has to face another question viz 
how to place the virtuous men at the helm of 
affairs’ How to «ecure that only good men get 
up to po ition of trust and re«pon«ibility in 
society^ Surelv this is a more vita! question 
than merely defining the meaning of goodness 

In all civnhzed countries recruitment to 
public “cmces is regulated bv certain principles 
There arc tc«ts everywhere though they are 
not the same Yet after all they are always 
te«ls of intelligence and not of character ^ e 
have dcvn'ed intelligence te«tb but have we 
any sy«tcm of character tests’ In politics the 
conflict between mere goodne“s and worldly 
greatness is rampant A mere good roan has 
little chance there 

In modern life money yield® tremendous 
advantage* And it is on uncannv truth that 
(he God of money prefer* soiled hands to hands 
un®oiled Hone«tv is not always even the best 
policv In trade and commerce and in the 
profession a ty 7 >e of honestv undoubtedly 
prev ails To a large extent that type of 
honesty is the be«fc pohcij But in the first 
place it IS only a policy and eecondh cv en this 
it alwavs IS not In the third place it is 
commercial or professional lionesty — not honestv 
in itself — not general honesty 

In the struggle for existence which un 
doubtedly there is and which is daily being 
acrentuated bv the forces of cuiliration the 
typically good man — the scrupulous (he hone«t 
and etnedv virtuous man — (he con cicntious 
con idcrate and “eine®» man — is always at a 
disadvantage It is alwavs well nigh impossible 
to lead him to the top It is difficult to bnng 
“UCCCS3 to him In politics this 1 “ penIou«h 
true, and it is not untrue m other walks of life 
Even m intellectual pur uit® there are ®uch 
things as plagian«ni which wl cn it succeeds 
means tie trjumph of dishonesty The tnumph 
of what 13 other than moral is not infrequent 
And what is worse life is so conditioned todav, 
that pure and straightforward morality alway'S 
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finds it difficult to maintain itself Is it any 
consolation to the moral man to be told ^t 
there is a future for him? 

Society puts a premium on intellectual 
superiority A University graduate has certain 
advantages which a non-graduate does not 
enjoj This is the reason why a man strains his 
c\ery nerve to become a graduate Do we 
detect a similar straining of nerves for the 
attainment of virtue’ Does society provide 
sufficient incentive for such straining of nerves’ 
Money means manifest advantages in 
society Bj hook or by crook men arc bent on 
acquiring money Have we e\cr seen a similar 
general effort for the acquisition of virtue? Of 
course virtue is not an external thing like 
monev and cannot be po'oes'cd independently 
of our activities But do men always place it 
above other considerations in their actuities 
BOy the pursuit of wealth and power? Is 
virtuous activity the means bv winch things 
desired in life may bo acquired? Are they not 
rather acquired by means other than virtuous? 
This IS the crux of the question 

The moralists diiemma therefore, is either 
to have the machinery of society so adjusted 
that none but the virtuous can attain to position 
of trust and rc8pon«ibiiity or to frankly dcclaie 
that virtue is not virtue It is an unholy thing 
to liave one code of morality to be taught m 
schools and another code followed in lifei 
But can we really say that virtue is not 
Mftuc? Emphatically no The alteroativc open 
to us therefore is to bend all our energies to 
the reconstruction of society No one has ever 
said that the existing social machinery is any- 
where perfect Efforts more or Ic^s ey^tematie, 
have always been made for Uie betterment of 
social orgaciiration But the more philosopher 
has oftener than not been only an onlooker 
The day has come when there should be a closer 
bond between Fthics and Social Philo=opliy and 
when the moral philosopher should actively lead 
in all efforts of «ocial amelioration 

'ITic talk of social reconstruction is id tno 
air Be talk of the uplift of the ma*ses If 
ac are honest, we certainly do not mean to ««« 
the muscle power of the roa«acs for giving effect 
to the brain waves of the select few If we arc 
honest m this we mean to place power in the 
hands of the many-or to borrow an c^reo^on 
from Pinto without fab«cribmg to Plato s feeling 
of contempt about it~fo jdnee power m the 
hands of the muUitudca The domination of 
the weak bj the strong— the cxplottaUon of tiie 
poor l.> the rich, mu«t become if our new 
scheme succeeds a tl mg of the past 

But the moral philosopher niu«t remind the 


world which is now agog with enthusiasm about 
social reconstruction and economic planning, 
that the neh ns such are not vicious and the 
poor as such are not virtuous the few arc not 
nece«saniy wicked and the many — simply 
because they are the majority — are not neces- 
sarily righteou* If we have had opprc«sioa of 
the poor and the many and the masses by the 
nch the few and the classes it is equally 
possible to have the reverse process, viz , oppres- 
sion of the few by the many Surely one kind 
of opprc«sion and exploitation replaced by 
another doth not make an ideal society What 
is nece«saty is to do nway with all opprcs'ioo 
and exploitation all abuee of power, and to 
establi«ji the reign of justice — fo e«tabli«h the 
kingdom of heaven on earth or to have, in 
Kants language the kingdom of ends realized 

This cannot be done if power simply 
changes hands It can be done only if vou can 
make virtue and righteousness triumph not in 
the cla«8 room onl> — not in theory — but m 
every walk of life m the profe*5ions m public 
life in politics and in the Government of the 
countries Perhaps we arc thinlung of the old 
Platonic conception of the philosopher-kmg 
But wc do not emphasise tlie mere meditation 
on the idea of the good, but actual pursuit of 
it in life 

In physics they have denied nbaolnto 
motion In Ethics similarly it seems that we 
must deny absolute right and absolute wrong 
TJic tbroiy of relativity has pervaded mr> 
realm of our thought And neither in religion 
nor ethics can wc allow that the elders have 
thought out our Ihouglits and that our problems 
have been solved for uo — that onec for nil the 
code of life has been determined for us, nnd all 
that v\c have to do is to live up to it nnd 
acconbng to it On the contrary, each ago must 
have its own problem to face and mu=t face 
them boldly and squarely Each age and each 
of us rouH think its and Ins own thought B e 
mu«t determine what is right for us m material, 
mental and spiritual life nnd live accordingly 
A religion or a morality that considers it«elf ns 
eternal nnd universal, is tpso facto dead and 
unworkable And the ta'k of the moral philo- 
fopher IS not to rceapitualtc old worn-out truths 
but to tench mankind what is ju«l, proper and 
nghteous to do in the prevailing condition of 
life 

Any social rccon«truction m order to be 
stable dcviac a machinery to select the 

good in preference to the wicked tor positions of 
trust and responsibility Can sueh a machinery’ 
be dcvircd? Bell that is just (he question that 
moralists in the cln«s room as well ns la world- 
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politics, in the relations between individuals as 
well as in international affairs, ha^e to tackle 
It IS often claimed that Bnti«h public life is 
purer than that m manj other countries And 
this IS said to be due to the enlightenment, the 
honesty and the sanity of Bnti'h public opinion 
That a healthy public opimon is a steadying 
force in public life is an apparent truth And 
if society as a whole is to reap the fullest 
advantage of the moral code, it seems that the 
only immediate and practical means is to ha\e a 
healthy and honest public opimon Cannot 
philosophy create it? 

Religion 13 ha\nng either no importance or 
an exce®«i\e importance m the societies of 
todaj It should ha\e its proper place And 
morality ns the code of life muet not be merely 
a cla«« room affair It must actuallj regulate 
life How can it do this uale«s the good and the 
ju«t ha%e their rightful place in society? And 
this can hardlj be effected b> any cut and drj 
naacliiDeiy that we can readily think of — anj 
scheme or demise except perhap® bj the proper 
education of public opimon and the fo«tenog of 
a genuine belief in the truth of moral differences 
The education of public opinion is the most 
important practical work that the moral 
philosopher can perforra 

In Plato's eimile “ the pre«cnt governors of 
mankind” may justly be compared to the 
mutinous "allots in a ship who have thrown 
awaa the true pilot as a good for nothing 
star gaier and haa c taken the piloting of the «hip 
in their own hands And the philo'opher is 

“ LLe one who in ihe • orro of dust and sleet which the 
driTing wind homes slong retires under the «behcr of 
a w»n and seeing the re*t of mankjod full of socked 
cesi he is conleni if only be esn live his own life and 
be p re from enl and nnr ghieou«ne«3 and depart in 
peace and goodwill with bright hopes.” 

But jt seems that this aloofne«s is no longer 
pardonable ‘ Far from the madding crowds’ 
Ignoble strife ’ there i« an amiable peace and 


tranquillity Yet the state offers a fuller 
opportumty of self realization which e^ en a 
philosopher cannot ignore “ The ruler ” to 
quote Plato again “ who is good for an>’thmg, 
ought not to beg his subjects to be ruled bj him " 
Yet the state must be so "haped that it feels the 
reed of the philosopher-king 

The affairs of the world are seldom guided 
according to the highe«t moral principles 
Whether at Brussels or at Gene\a, whether at 
Shanghai Nanking or Addis Ababa, whether in 
the League of Nations or in the Provincial 
Councils it IS interests rather than pnnciples of 
justice that determine peoples' conduct It is 
the mailed fi"t rather than the olne branch 
that commands respect 

But the clouds that darken the horizon ha\e 
one siher lining In the welter of turmoil 
di sension and distrust into Mhich the world 
has been thrown today in the midst of national, 
racial, religious and communal strife that dis 
figures human societj toda> a lofty moral 
philosophy has come into existence In M K 
Gandhi, the «aint of Sabarmati we ha\e the 
embodiment of a philosophy of non \nolcnce 
which though too lofty for many of us to pursue, 
la >et the highest political philosophy that the 
world has yet known and which if e^ep 
translated into practice will make ea'icr the 
work of social and political reconstruction which 
changing times will always demand The 
political and ]eg)«}atne endeavours of zsaskiad 
towards nation building and reform, will acquire 
a new and hitherto unexperienced illumination, 
once the nation® of the world can be drilled into 
the acceptance of this creed of non vnolence 
WTiether we think of nation® or of individuals, 
the onh cure for the ills which bc«et the world 
todav 13 perhaps Kant s good will coupled with 
Gandhi’s pnnciple of non vuolence Thus alone 
can the Kingdom of Heaven be realized on 
earth 
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Since the assumption of office by the Congress 
jp some of tlie Provinces, llic cry is frequently 
rnised by its critics that dcmocrity ts in danger 
that parliamentary institutions m the country 
arc on tl c verge of collop~c In the course of 
this article a brief attempt is made to examine 
the force of this critici«m under three head 
mgs I tUiat IS dcmocncy? 2 IIow far 
IS It obtained in India? 3 How has Congress 
work effected Indian political conditions? 

What IS democracy? The question Im 
been agitating political thinkers atmosl from the 
dawn Qt tfc political and soenl eondiiions the 
word endeavours to signify As President 
Wilson says il is impos'ible to define dcmoeracy 
Lord Morley remarks that 

It IS the nam« for « c«tit n gtnerst ««Bdi(i«n «l 
society not only nvolving (hs pa|ii doemne of 
popular sovereignty but represent ng v copnaio group of 
corresponding lendene es over ih« wl ole <i Id el notal 
socisl and even ipirituel life «vi h n th« Jeoiotrue rom> 
lauoity “ S mpl fication of I fe ihe tovete go y of the 
people and the proleclion of a communuy by itself the 
career epes to the talents equal ly and Imtherbood be 
subttituiioa of nidus r *1 sm for m I latitm letpect for 
labour such are some of tl e aiiempis that have been 
asade lo sere in < phrase the an naimg spim of the 

S iofound changes throi gh which the cvilzed world has 
>r a century and more been pass ag aoi only lo (le 
imposing iBsiituUons of the eiternil world but ib the 
Biitid and heart of the ind vidual man" 

In more concise hnguage, it can be *oid 
that absolute legal sovereignty of the nation and 
tile exercise o/ that sovereign power by the 
iiio;ority of the people are the indispensable 
features of a democracy The first is impo«si 
ble without political freedom and in strict 
theory a country that docs not possess this 
elementary mark of natjanliooil cannot be 
called a state at all 

The second the exercise of sovereign power 
by the people usually tikes two forms, one 
through tlicir elected repre«cnfotnes and the 
other through tlie direct method of referendum 
and initiative as il is obtained m Switicrland 
and America WHlh the lattci* (he representa 
tive system is less popular, but the ultimate 
difference between the two modes of expressing 
the popular will is only oppircnt whnt the 
referendum decides in one country the general 
election settles m (he other ritliM- wiy, the 
will of tho majority prevails and it is the 
inevitable best that has been invented by 


pobtical practice As long ns differences of 
opinion arc bound to occur on all public issues 
and no question cm be settled to tlic satisfac- 
tion of aii tlie greatest happiness of (Jie greatest 
number Jias to be decnied by tlie greatest 
number of votes 

Democracy has also come to mean some 
other things as the rule of law as di'linct from 
the rule of executive regulations, the stnet sub- 
ordination of the cYcciilnc to the legislature to 
which the former should always be responsible, 
the independence of the judiciary and what is 
supposed to po««e«« a 'oeiafist sting in it, the 
nimimum means of cvistenec for all tho«e who 
go to form the community I aski would add 
that liberty should provide every roan on 
atmo«phcre wherein he can be the bc«t of 
(iim<cir 

Hon far political conditions in India answer 
these requisites? The answer is obvious and 
simple Most of them ere ab<cni and as for 
tho«c that seem to exist tliey arc. but shadows 
With no life within Is India politically free? 
No Is her foreign relations nnd iDternnl 
admini«tration completely under tl e control of 
Indians? Again a numiliaimg newtivc Docs 
rule of law prevail? Does she afford freedom 
of «pcech nnd of person to all her eons? The 
Ordinances and imprisonments without trial 
stare us in the face Do they get two full meals 
a day f The majority have to be content with 
one and some not even one True, we have 
legislatures cabinets foreign agents and Indians 
in the summits of the League of Nations But 
the grim facts of our constitutional history and 
political relations! ips refuse to be submerged 
Under such vast preteners A country governed 
Under on Act pa^icd by the Bnti’h Parliament 
eiyoys no more exalted constitutional status 
than a municipality goremed under another act 
of the same parliament. Theorcticallv, the 
whole of India is a huge municipality of Great 
Britain A British municipality can have an 
elected chairman of its own in India he is 
oj^MMnlcd by tho Imperial Government, and 
he IS in theory responsible exclusively to lho«e 
who have pven him his position 

As regard* her internal relations there is 
the well guarded autonomy of (he provinces 
Willi not even the name in tho centre In the 
provinces before the Congre's took up office, 
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anmonties ruTing ■against the express will 
of tlie electorate Both the fundamentals of 
& democratic government were mi«sing And 
os this country can excel no other except in her 
<iire poverty we were also ha-ving the unedify 
ang combination of political subordination with 
^a\e economic malai«e 

What has the Congress done for or against 
Democracy in India ’ By accepting office the 
Congress established majontj rule in the seven 
provonces where congressmen have formed 
•cabinets One e^'cntial is thus achieved And 
■the Congress rules in such a way that the 
jittainment of the other is always kept in view 
nnd to which all other transient issues are 
«tnctly subordinated Measures are also being 
designed to improve the condition of the poor 
And to le««en the faring inequities of Indian 
social and economic life The®e are the tangi 
tile achievements of Congress in furtherance 
■of true democratic ideals and practices 

The argument that the Congress is paying 
scant regard for parliamentary forms of govern 
ment demands notice This criticism is built 
on the grounds that the sovereignty of the 
legislatures is neutralised by the Concre«s 
oxecutiie committees that the ab«ence of an 
offectiie opposition takes away the wholesome 
xestramt *0 much necessary to curb the auto 
cratic impulses of a single party executive and 
^hat the Treasury benches are intolerant and 
dictatorial in their dealings with the opposition 
minorities 

First of all we will do well to be constantly 
■reminded of the fact that the Congre«s has 
accepted office not in deference to anj political 
precept or constitutional dogma but as an 
ineMtable step m their own programme which 
is exclusively and primarily designed to achieve 
political independence The> don t find demo 
•cratic institutions in the countrj ju«t for the 
reason that there is no democraev Whatever 
■might be the potential destnictivily of the 
■Congress they cannot de«troy things that do 
not cxi«t 

The Congre*“» is not dealing with a settled 
•order of thing® T1 e countrj is in a period of 
■transition a transition from unparliamentary 
io parh mentarj go^ eminent the niceties of 
■the latter will be of u«e only when the change 
IS accomph«hed and the> will only provide 
■ob«tacles if they are attempted to be employed 
•during the process The present enthu«i*i m 
■for parhamentarv institutions resembles the 
fondness and «il! ne'« of an aged father ■who 
•quarrel® with his wife o%er the colour of the 
■«kirt with which they will clad their son just 
unaware of the fact that the lady is only four 


months in labour and the issue when bom can 
be either a ®on or a daughter! Perhaps a 
doctors assistance may become necessary and 
if the delivery is not easy a surgical operation 
yon alone save the mother and who knows 
whether the child maj survive it? 

We are in grips with the problem of not 
how to run the state but how to create it A 
parliament can run the machine but it cannot 
create it It is like a motor car that will run 
splendidly over a smooth toad but the road 
should be there and the car cannot be used in 
constructmg it India has decided that the 
road should be built The country called for 
tenders and several came forward the Congress 
tender was accepted and the construction has 
already set in and the people are satisfied that 
the Congress can do its work well Those who 
want to run their automobiles before the road 
13 fizushed are spoiling their machines and 
delaying completion of the road The Congress 
has received the sanction of the people for 
their programme in unequivocal terms The 
idea which the Congress stands for and the 
methods it employs to attain them are under 
stood and approved by the masses It is often 
said that a subject nation has no politics It is 
an untruth Only a subject nation striving to 
shake off its subjection has politics The issues 
are simple and ea«ily gra«ped Not like the 
gold standard or the Bank of England rate 
which not even the greatest financiers of the 
world profess to understand thoroughly 

The shifting of popular attention and 
interest from the halo of wealth and official 
dom to the interests and aspirations of the 
raa«®cs IS another distinctive achievement of 
the Congress towards democracy Till the 
emergence of the Congress as an active force in 
Indian life the ma®®es were a neglected factor 
and the problems of the nation had a «nobbis’i 
hue about them It was entirely the result of 
Congress labour that the ma®®es have been 
routed from their lethargy and self con«ciou= 
ne®s instilled into them with marvellous results 
The«e are some of the more tangible con«e 
quencea of Congress work The intangible 
results will be the more abiding A glance over 
the history of democracy will reveal that where 
ever tt has been u«hered into cxi«tence the path 
has been umformlj stormj and de«tructiv e 
The devout catholic the ardent Puritan th* 
philosopher and the poet have all championed 
the cau'c of freedom and has taken up cudgels 
on its behalf but neither art nor religion hav c 
been able to e®chew violence or avoid blood«hed 
in the process Millenniums have pa««ed ere tl 
world became first aware of the birth of 
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and -nill lead to further progress of the 
mo\ ement In the Central Pro's inces too 
aprecjable progre=s has been made 55 Adult 
schools ha\e b^cen estabh«hed bj local bodies 
during the jear 50 m rural areas and 5 in 
the Nagpur Slunicipalitj The Gcnemmea* 
has undertaken the entire cost of maintenance 
of the schools m rural areas and one half of it 
in urban or municipal areas and has placed 
them under the «upervi=ion of its m«pectmg 
officers 

In Bengal the 'Mini'tcr of Education has 
rendered a\ailable a ®um of R® 1000 obtained 
from a prnate source for the formation of a 
Central Committee m Calcutta to guide and 
adii e the uorking of Adult Education Centres 
recentlj e tabhshed in rural areas by the 
Department of Public Instruction m co 
■operntion nith the Registration Department 
A non official Bengal Adult Education \s ocia 
tion has al«o been recentlj formed m Calcutta 

Among the Indian States Mysore has 78 
schools for adults mth lSo8 pupils again«t 74 
schools rrith 1699 pupils last jear The> are 
eonducted by Local Education Authorities under 
the general euper\n«ion of the State Education 
Department and are reported to be doing real!' 
good work Tra^ancore proMded Rs 21300 in 
Its budget for the introduction of a State librarj 
sj tem and e«tabh hed libraries and reading 
room'! m 60 selected State primarj «chooU 
(57 Mala>alam and 3 Tamil) tno«tl> Mluated 
an rural areas nhere librarj facilities did not 
fomierlv exist It allotted Rs 100 for funutuix. 
for each librarj and «upphed 200 books to eaco 
and has appointed the Hcadtna«ter of the 
Pnmarj School ns Honorarj Librarian and has 
been paying him R« 3 per month a honorarium 
Among the Municipalities Calcutta con 
■ducts 5 night chools for carters and sweeper^ 
and aids pn\ atelj managed night “chools to the 
oiAan? !<?<SStP i^vr tfiimmr siuh dw 

libraries to the e-ctent of Rs 2 420 per annum 
Poona maintains 1 night school and aids 
tao other® and Karachi ha® 2S night 
schools to which it giscs grants amounting 
nearlj to R® 3 OOO Bombaj show® tl e greatest 
progress Tl o Bombaa Cit\ Litcracj t'-ocia 
tion “tarted under the lead of ^Ir K F 'Sanman 
1 ROW conducting Oo Adult cla® c (20 Marathi 
12 Gujarati 18 Hindi and 15 Urdu) “taffed 
aMth 90 teachers and attended by about 2000 
a hilt® Tlej CO t oxer R® 10000 per annum 
Tl 0 ‘k'crctaia reports tl at the cb« cs hate been 
working «atiafactonlj and ha\c led to a demand 
for tie opening of roanj more which cannot 
be met for w ant of fund® \\ ere more funds 
available, it would be pos ible to inerea'c the 


number of clas«es to 100 and their attendance 
to 3(XX) within a couple of months 

The work of the Universities in the field of 
Adult Education con ists in the organization of 
Exten«ion Lectures not onl> at the Inner itj 
Centres but aLo at other places within tbeir 
temtonal jun diction The one outstanding 
defe^ of the«e lectures howea er appears to be 
tlat thej are mo«tl 5 on higher «ub]eets of 
Lnuef«iK studj and research of interest to 
Lnner itj students rather than to the ordinary 
adult inhabitants of urban areas Lectures on 
subject® «uch a® Currency and M orld Chaos 
Tile Linlithgow Coniini®«ion and After , 
Cultural ‘'X'ntheei® of India Great Poetry 
My«ticism in Religion The Future of the 
Tamil Language Knlidasha Sandesha 
Kamatak “^am kriti Contemporarx Social 
i«t Theoncs Race Origins and Differentia 
lion TTie Sx®tem of the Um\er«e Lineage 
of Man are far beyond the comprehension of 
roo t of the people for whose benefit they are 
mtonded 

The 1 M C A The Bombay Pres dency 
Adult Education A««ociation Bombay the 
Adult Education Institute Mle Parle (Bombay 
“uburban area) the Adult Education League, 
Poona the Raijat Shikhan Mandal Satara 
and the Centr'il Night Schools Association 
Muzaffarpur (Bihar) are all pursuing their 
u®eful actiMties with the same zeal a® before 

Poona has recently organized a Sak*harta 
Pra®ank Alandal (A®«ociaUon for Spread of 
Literacy) and has already commenced worL 
It has bwn proceeding on the plan e\ohed by 
Prof S R Bhagwat Chief Officer of the Poona 
Municipality who is known for his keen interest 
in the ®ubjoct with the acti\c co operation of 
well known local educationists It achiexed 
«uece®s m its work at the three places at which 
it «tarted it and encouraged by this ®ucce ® 
extbnuba* ife aci'niAes tb eix otder pi'aces ana' 
brougl t nearly 300 adults within its ®phere of 
influence at the beginning of this ^ea^ S nec 
receipt of a grant of R« 4 4o0 from the prc®cnt 
Bombax Education Ministry m October (aet it 
ha® opened «ix more cla® cs To en'ure «ucccs® 
tl e V«®ociation has armaged to train teachers on 
its own plan and has alrcadx produced « x ®pecial 
reading book® at a co®t of oxer R® 3500 for the 
adults rcceixmg instruction m its classes It 
has got films prepared to a® i«t it m its work 
and has purcha cd a motor lorry to carry on 
fMtjpaganda on the subject from xillage to 
Tillage 

4a Indian \duJt Education Society’ has 
also been started at Delhi with Prof J B Raja 
and Mr H B Richardson of St Stephens 
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College, Delhi, as President and Secretary 
respectively, under the inspiration of Mr and 
Mrs T i \Villiam3 of the National Adult 
School Union, England, who came out to this 
country last winter and toured round ecveral 
educational centres such as Agra, Delhi, Lahore, 
Allahabad, Calcutta, Nagpur and Bombay Its 
motto is " Lighted to Lighten " Its aims and 
objects are 


(1) To remove ilLlerscy Irom lodia 

(2) to enable (he insises of the Indisa peo^e le 
hecome belter riluens in etezy retpeet end 

(3) to promote in ell pots ble weys the pertonel 
development o( the men and women of India ao that 
ibry may attain tbe fuloesl ol ibrir bodily, toenta), and 
apintual mature and more eapec ally iboie who had not 
tbe opportuniliea ot educal on m their early life 


Its methods are 

(1) To open and eonduct classes (or itspartioe in 
airuclion in tbe three A a to those who are tjliierate, 

(2) to atari and aiaiatain more adveticed elassee of 
instruction to meet the need of those who ere literate, 
but who have sol had the opportunities for bitbet studiea 

O) to d scorer and intugartto larUbfo couraes of 
voeatiooal itaimos of direct econoinie value to the 
poverty stricken masses and more especially for tbe tm 
employed and as • subsidary occupscioo for aericu) 
turalis I 

(4) to dev ae and introduce aeneral cultural courses 
on iueb themes as (he National Hencafe Fine Arts, 
lleilth and San latioo Cititsnthip and Co-operaiioa 

(5) to aupplemsst tbe regular courses enumerated 
above by stmuUtmg periodical diecussions discourses 
demoflstratjons, debates dramas concerts eompaiiiions 
miltu or fa rs, naikecs tournaments ettfit, country 
dances fancy snows and exhibitions of arts cottage in 
duatry and jgrjculiural products sad tbe maintenance 
of read ug rooma stationery and itinerant I braries, 
museums and in iher kindred ways calcolaced to pro 
mote the aims of foe Sorieiy 

(6) to provide for all who seek tnsiroctjon in the 
Society s msiituiions sound moral and religious insituc 
tiQB in the T resprcljve fa tbs, to he Imparted by tbe best 
qualfied persons avadshle for the purpose, 

(7) to orBSniie adequately equipped Bynsoasiunis 
wreslling pits and playing fields for healthy physical 


It has deputed Miss Cry on who is a 
profes-ror in Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
Delhi, to report the work of tbe Association to 
tins meeting I am glad to welcome this 
measure, on the part of the A®«ociation, to 
establish contact with the AU India Federation 
ami di'-GUss the subject with it 

During the current year, some interest in 
the subject was aroused by Dr Frank Lauback 
who introduced into the Philippines a new 
mctliod of teaching reading to illiterate adults 
He showed at several places which he visited 
during bis tour round this country how bis 
methM could be applied to the education of 
Indian illiterates, and assisted in forming local 
committees for prepanng reading books for 
adults The Gujarat Committee has already 
prepared sad published the first book and i9 
now planning to reMse it for the second edition.. 

It seems to me that time is now npe for the- 
consideration of the question of co-ordmatms 
all these activities and bringing them within the 

f umew and junsdicticn of one Central All- 
odia organisation 'Hieir integration is neces- 
sary if a uniied effort is to be made in the field 
of Adult Education 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity to 
acknowledge with thanks tbe active interest 
that Mr Earnest Champness of the National 
Adult School Union of England has taken in- 
our proceedings I sm glad also to note that 
the World Association for Adult Education has 
continued to evince the same sjmpatlictic- 
interest m our work as it did before It 
published a summary of our last year’s proceed- 
ings in Its Bulletin, Second Sene® Number IX,. 
and in ita Oecasional News Sheet No 12 for 
March, 1937 • 


• Report »s Secrettry to tbe Adoft Educstion Section 
of (he AU lodia Education Confenoce, Calcutta, oa 
Docembet ZB, M37 




THE PROGRESS OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
WORK. IN THE MYSORE STATE 

Bv G RUDRAPPA (Oton > Bta 4T Law 


The problem of improving the moral matenal 
and intellectual conditions of the agriculturists 
living in rural areas in India and the ui^ot 
need of action in the matter ha\e engaged the 
earnest attention of enlightened and patriotic 
citizens of India for over one quarter of a 
century The appointment of the Royal Com 
mission on agriculture and the report that has 
been published aa a result of their labours 
served as an e} e opener to town and city 
d^iellers earning their livelihood by trade and 
other occupations The report is an iropres«ive 
and monumental document and will eerve as a 
valuable and authoritative reference book for 
a long time to come for all tho«e who are really 
and sincerely interested m raising the average 
standard of life and culture of the ciluens of 
tins country The conclusions of the Coromis 
sjon and their earnc«t and far reaching 
recommendations do honour to the members of 
the Commission This remarkable report gave 
further inspiration and strength to tho«e who 
were thinking and working in the «anje field 
Then came the Round Table Conferences with % 
Men to givnng India a democratic form of 
Government mlh federation to giv e unity to the 
country md the need of educating the roassea 
«o that thej ma> know the great value oi 
franchi e and exercise it intelligently as rc«pOD 
Eible citizens of the country was acutely felt 
bj some awakened citizens of India 

And now that democracy has actually 
dawned upon India and burcaucracj is at on 
end and the State looks to the individual c tircn 
for guidance in «haping the pohc> and destiny 
of tills great countrj tl e need of iroprovrag 
the standard of life and education of the avenge 
citizen has become nil important and every 
popular government in India is eame<tlj trvmg 
to solve the rural problems to accelerate 
tic progre®** of tie rountrj and create a 
favnirablc ntmoephere and soil for tic demo 
erotic plant or idea to lake root and thrive 
and grow 

W en politicians in British India are ju«t 
he-mning to do somethin'’ in the matter and 
particularlv when it has become n fa«bion on 
the part of leading politicians m Ind a to regard 
the native «latcs as untouchables for R«socia 


tioDs for all India purposes it may not be 
inappropriate to say a word or two on the great 
progress that has been achieved by a constitu 
tional monarch m his State with able and 
patriotic ministers at his service 

Perhaps it may not be unpleasant to 
remember that about two hundred years ago 
every bit of land in India was ruled by some 
Chief Prince Raja Sfaharaja Sultan Nawafa 
or Chakravarti or Emperor and th^ were 
constantly at war with one another Some of 
these rulers were wi«c good and God fcanng 
and the Indnn literature abounds in the in'pir 
mg accounts of such rulers The folUore, 
legends and Tiuranos are full of tbeir accounts 
The names of Dhsrmaraya Sbuka Mum Lord 
Buddha Harischandra ^ala Chandragupta. 
A«oka and Akbar readilj occur to my mind and 
most of them were not only kings but were also 
profound scholars and philosophers and saintly 
in their character and their names are "till 
remembered and honoured in this country so 
much so that India knew onl> one form of 
Government and th-it was Monarchy and the 
Indian *ti!l retains this traditional love and 
loyalty for his King just as the English love 
their King in spite of a democratic form of 
Government I aUo venture to «aj that some 
Indian States are verj much ahead of Bntish 
India m the progress they have made and that 
13 bccai^e the States have full sovereign powers 
and tie interests of the ruler and the ruled are 
identical 

It 13 needle's for me to mention that about 
three decades ago little interest nas taken by 
a town or city dweller m the ru tic or cultivator 
of land It appeared quite natural tl at the 
cultivator of Jand was illiterate ill cla 1 and ill 
loused and lived in tie mid t of filth and 
insanitary conditions The villages attracted 
tl e attention of the public and the gov ernments 
onl> when rams failed and famines prevailed or 
floods occurred or epidemics broke out And 
Fo in 1914 it occurred to II H tl e Maharaja 
of Mvsore and his then prime min «tcr who was 
no other than Sir M ^mcswaraiva that ®omc 
thng should be 'cnou'lj attempted to change 
this apathetic attitude on the part of Govern 
ment officers and tl e public towards tfic«e un 
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fortuMte subjects of the State "tj f™ * ^ 
cent of the total populat.on 
improve the moral matenal aod 

adSimstratne order ,_^^Xd'T 
“'\?:S’“ralth aud SSpm'“ of the rural 

Efl“ri=d™&cr|i3:r^^ 

Sf ortho 

Banitation and o Go\cniincnt 

ret\uiremcnta of the yiiag 

..porously “^"“^jV.uell « dr,ruell. lor 
r' t^roSmies '>«ie halls chavadu ealtle 

S^S"aTs.hool h»,ldm.- form« 

S"Xr 

msamtory '’‘*Y”‘h.r't”’rad cepairma sehool 
ffildm^te-^ rhstsd,. and plaPtma 
a\cnuc trees eje {uTwd oHt b> 

aands and ''“■'■'"("Vi.d sueel uater (Gods 
*° ’’'“t'o're a^rmc) lor dtmkms POrl” " 

or natures ,’‘''"7’ ,i... ,o,.dis %crc constructed 
miles and miles addition to scliool- 

by communal labom and name 

buildings ,1 ® ina ^ The work of the 

boards cuherts tinder the 

Milage revenue olTiccrs continued to 

superMMon of the n Maharaja of 

be salisfnctoiy and ,n,m.ter Sir Mina Ismail 

M>sore and his prime m 

'■"The'SSfat'lthsseeple^^ 

eelf elected once m thrrc>enT» 

and many to Iea-> ta«8 n^id 

chainncn Tlicj 1 1 K>eia\ senices 

spend the i,>i and education and works 

.i;. , .,„,tat,en ho»«;jXtc al-o poner to levs 
of public utilit> .--reading the amcnitiea of 
optional taaes po^cr for hjditins 

life sucli as industrial and agncul- 

tbe streets and ai o 
tural purposes 


The a iHage pancliayats are holding meetings 
lanly regularly, Iram.ns the.r aunusl budffts 
and ntlending to the ordmarj eocia semces 
and eollectms taxes aho althooph ‘J"" 
ing uorh cannot be said to be «alis!sctom 
Special officers ore being appointed for 
uork uhcrcscr it is not satisfactorj and aim 
subordinates of the engineering depsrtmciit 
for Uie execution of ii\orks of public utilit) 
to make u^c of the large 
their disposal including the annual goNcrnmcnt 

^^For tic purpo c of giMng the public and 
the world at large an accurate impression of the 
work that these pancliaj ats haac 
dome m this State so far I cannot do heUer 
Ihan^ quoting the concluding remarks of the 
RcTenue Commi«ioner of Mahore who is tie 
chief controlling authority in the matter m his 
annual report for 1935 36 


1i > t i 111* o'sr Bine jfSF* tince 'he 

fteXSjir.'n j.ir m '» 


was neetly R* B/..1 iw h me? !>* 

gTii. 

t« te done *'* 


It would therefore appear aecording to 
thu authentic document, that there arc 1^55 
immature parliaments working in rum 
"5” demoernUe form of gosermneot Tho 
reMrt .pcohe of thmgs onlj from ''“J 
pint the public to tsto into '""'“’"f 
work done and the amount spent for Milage 

Tm^macrnt from /rfar 

Mimsct idea of what the State haa done so t 
This account of the aillngo improvcmyt 
w^n not be complete if 
mnlioo t. not msde of other imporlniit 

“'■'Cntllr,;.ST„^^^S™r„^.ten,hog^^ 

enmloamc runners on a small paj ? 

lock^bag sastem las been introduced Most 
of the Milage panch3>ata hay opy'''* 

and libraries and arc nl«o siiVcnbmg for 
Simpers and magannes and hbrarim and 
reading room* are incrc9*ing from >cnr to ye 
in the rural areas 
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Medical Relief 

Tlie \ illage pancbaj ats ha^ e al o <»hown 
that they are not untaindful of affording medical 
relief They are distributing quinine pills freely 
to the villagers wh‘'re%er malaria prevails A 
large number of \ullage panchayats la contn 
buting their quota towards the maintenance of 
Ayur\edic and Unam Vaidja'halas and Di'tnct 
Board di'pen^anes Some 'vnllages have al'O 
arranged for neekly \a«its of the local medical 
officers to their Milages and what is more 
inteie«tmg and gratifying is that the village 
panchay ats are evincing great interest in mater 
nitN and child iielfare Maternity wards and 
matemitj homes ha\e been opened in villagea 
with the assistance of the District Boards and 
the My ore branch of the Indian Red CrON> 
Society A large number of them ha\e sprung 
up throughout the State A few philanthropic 
gentlemen ha\e also gl^en hand orae donation^ 
for the constiuction of maternity homes and 
dispensaries in different parts of the State 
Milk ctntres ha\e al o been started m different 
places for the supply of pure milk to the children 
of the poor 150 Milage panchayats held baby 
show® and ga\e pnzes to parents who«e children 
were found to be healthy 

PLA^^ED Tillage E^tensiovs 

Attention is also being paid by the village 
panchayats to the laying out of village exten 
Sion® on a deffnite sanitary plan, and tiled roofs 
are taking the place of thatched roofs For 
some years pa«t the electrification of village® 
has been going on and a large number of 
villages are using electnc power for lighting the 
streets and houses and al«o for mduslnal and 
agricultural purposes It would also appear 
that many villages haie taken kindly to the 
tswwit onTfummiJ dtnf Alait st'uutrag Aas 6wn 
introduced into 40 ullages la the Stale It may 
he a pleasant «urpri«e to «ome that the village 
panchayats have been evincing a very great 
interest m the humanitarian activities of the 
My«ore Branch of the Indian Red Cross Society 
They are contributing a substantial ®um of 
Rs 5 000 and odd to the local branch whuh 
has made it po««ible for the society to further 
extend its humanitarian activities 

I have ®o far endeavoured to give a general 
idea of the important activities of the village 
panchayats It only remains for me to «av » 
few words on what the State has done and i® 
doing to reduce illiteracy among the agncul 
tunsts and improve their material and economic 
conditions 


The Spread of Pbimabv Arm 
Industrevl Education 

Tlie problem of educating the mas es and 
giving them a political training has become 
more important than the problem of providing 
bread for eating since the advent of the demo 
cratic era in India by the inauguration of 
autonomous and seif governing States on a. 
democratic ba«i% in India This State is fully 
alive to this great need of educating the ma ses 
and rapidly extending primary education m the 
State «o that literacy may spread among the 
agricultural cla®=es The number of primary 
schools IS increasing from year to year As 
mo t of the school board authorities have 
cxpre«scd their inability to rapidly increase 
thc«e institutions for w ant of funds the Gov em 
ment have been encouraging voluntary efforts 
in starting private echooU ^ converting them 
into aided institutions by sanctioning special 
grant® for this purpo«e Owing to this addi 
tional help and encouragement the number of 
primary «chools for boys m the State has neen. 
from 5 730 (o 5 783 and the number of girl 
schools to 503 wathin a course of one year In 
addition to this attention is a! o being paid to 
start adult ®chools on a large scale There are- 
al present 74 adult school® under State control 
Some private individuals have opened adult 
®ehools both for men and nomen This is a 
very encouraging feature Some hold night 
cla««es and otliers afternoon cla«9es There are 
al 0 497 indigenous village schools ®er\ing- 
15^43 pupils 

The Government are maintaining 18 practi- 
cal lu'tnietion c]as«es ja agriculture and 4 
practical instruction clae®es m sericulture In 
addition to this there are 80 practical inetniction 
cla®«e3 attached to middle =chools and high 
schools to giv e a V ocational turn to the educa- 
Aww .\i> AKpsp j»R.hnn.lF .d .'s 

that all thc=e are doing very u®eful work 

IlIPROVEVIENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
4.GRICULTUR.VL PROSPERITY 

The traditional and con®ervative habits of 
the agncultunsts and their fatalistic outlook 
and contentment with things as they are and 
happen is being gradually changed by the 
effort® of the agricultural department for some 
years The agnculturi®ts are now realiz ng the 
advantages of u'lng scientific agncultural imple- 
ments and ploughs better seeds and manure;i 
to increase the output of their agricultural 
produce and its quantity , the re=ult 13 that 
many village panchayats are purchasing mote 
unproved implements for the use of the village'-s- 
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and arc also mamtammg agricultural depots ii 
jniiny rural areas, and what is more gratilying, 
tJjcy have also realized t)ie need ol impronn^ 
their cattle whirh is one of the major laclors ol 
their agricultural tiealth They have corae to 
realize that mother cow and father bull aliould 
he beautiful and majestic in look to get more 
milk, and strong working animals to draw their 
carts to the market nith their produce and 
plough their lands They are therefore bstcD" 
mg to scientific advice and are not objecting to 
inoculations when cattle diseases break out, to 
the castration of the in/cnor vanety of bulls 
and arc purchasing superior pedigree bulls on a 
large scale Most of the village panchayats arc 
purchasing such bulls for common use in the 
village at concessional rates Can it be a 
matter of wonder if with better implements 
belter seeds and better cattle the t^icultural 
prosperity of the country should increase I 

SuBSiDURY Occupations and 
Ho\fE rNOUSTRTES 

Again m order to provide the agficulturist* 
with «ome subsidiary occupations when there is 
little to do on the land for many months home 
industries arc being introduced on a large scale 
It is a well-known fact that the Gov’emment in 
■blysore has given the greatest encouragement to 
the honest work of spinning weaving and khadi 
work Khadi cloth is used by all Government 
servants to whom cloth is to be supplied 
annually by the Government iVhat this means 
to the poor, although it nienna no more than 
four annas a day, can be easily imagined 

Framed looms are also brought into use by 
demonstration work by the Deportment of 
Industries and Commerce Soap making for 
which Mysore is so famous is aI«o taught to 
these villagers «o that they may earn a few pies 
annas more a day Bee-hivmg industry and 
poultry farming arc aUo taught to the agncul 
turists by the agricultural department and many 
«ther useful arts and crafts to spend their 
leisure hour profitably 

These are some of the normil activities of 
the State in the welfare of the agncuUurrl 
population I may al'o «ay that the Govern- 
ment of I^Iysore are earnestly trying to tackle 
-the problem of agricultural mdebtedneos bv 


means of debt conciliation boards on a v olunlary 
basis with the lielp of co-operative societies and 
land mortgage banks, end the Government have 
also appointed marketing officers to help the 
agncultunsts m selling their produce in the best 
markets without middlemen who con=uine nearly 
half the value of their produce 

Not contented with this and the progre«3 
made the Government have recentlj sanctioned 
the following schemes with a view to achieving 
greater immediafo results 

<1) Tito luihoridei of the National Council of 
y M C A Mte in chirge ol the rural reconslrocuon 
ceaire ai Doddaballapur lor whirb a rccuTTing grant of 
Rs 4000 jxr annum hai been MWctioned bj OetcnimeDt 
lot a petuxl of S yeara in their order dated the 21st of 
Sepieoibrr, 19d4 ft would appear that eight metdl>ert 
of eelect paochaytta in DoddaMliipur laluk were prea 
uaiBing at the reaire daring ihe oSeial fear iWM6 

(2) The Covemment in their order dated the Qth 
May 1936 have sanel oned a scheme of concentrated 
propaganda for rural weUite in 189 selected rllages » 
<he ditfereoi disuicfi of the State m order to gtre a 
furiher push or impetus lo fbo work of rural recowbrue 
non. and the half yratly rF;>Dn of Ibe work dose vader 
this Kbene is very iDiereiting and raises great hopes 
of rapid tesidis 

<3) In pursuance of Ceverrinient order dated the 
let of July 1935, a rural healili tramisg centre vai 
esiabinbed at Oosrpri >n eo operiiios with tbe RoekfellR 
Foundatioa to serve as a model tmic of efficient ntal 
bealih aerwee and as a traioing centre tor the personnel 
of the Itealih Depattmeot, and the Centre began work 
la iis villages 

The Government also established a rural 
welfare centre at Clo«epet on 10th July, 1937, 
to work side by side with health work Th" 
work done by these special institutions is \er5' . 
interesting and worth reading 

It will thus be seen that the Go%emment of 
II H the Maharaja of Mjsore are paying 
very special attention to the work of rural 
reconstruction or regeneration of the people in 
accordance with progressive modern ideas 

If m a short nen 'paper article, I ha\o been 
able to bnng out the eahent features of the 
iniracn«e work done since 1914, which seems to 
be of a pioneering nature from a comparative 
point of view, my labour of love will not be in 
sain, and by this work alone Mysore may 
perhaps ^^e with other modern progre««ttr 
States apart from phenomenal dci'cloprncnts in 
other directions which the jiolitici'in'' of British 
India baic generou'li and unhesitatingly 
recognized and commended 
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As the title of this essay might lead to misunder- 
standings ^^e want m a few preliminar> 
remarks to make the aim of our study dear 
Commonlj the word ‘illiteraej ” is used in a 
somewhat narrow sense, m official statistiea 
reports and public «peechcs, it indicates the 
inabilitj of a person o\er six years of age to 
read and to write The social data proMded b> 
statistics and reports are altogether of a too 
general kind, the economic and cultural back- 
ground are not «ufficieiitly taken into con«idera 
tion Illiteracj being one social phenomenon 
amongst manj others, it should be studied in 
connection with its onginal and natural 
aunoundings namely the life of a «ocial group 
illiteracj con'idcred from a social Nncwpoint, 
becomes something quite different It oo longer 
indicates the inability of a person to read or to 
wTite but it provides us with the necessary data 
as to the means of intellectual communica- 
tion between the adult members of a society 
pnmitne or ci'ihred It, furthermore, indicates 
the evolution of illiteracy from the pre literate 
stage of a pnmitive tribe to the highly deieloped 
literate stage of an urban civilization The«c 
two «tages of illitcracj «hould be carefully 
di»fingui«hed wemaj call the one, the ilbtcrac' 
of the uneducated which is to be found m all 
pnrailne and as yet vmdei eloped «ocial groups 
such as in India and the other the iliiteracj of 
the educated which nowadays is to be found in 
all ‘ cnilized countnes in the West os well as 
especially m America Both are in the proper 
cense ol'tfie term social’ pflenoraena in orohr xb 
interpret them one has to go back to the social 
economic and general cultural structure of the 
social group in question This e«s3y therefore 
aims at an interpretation of the data provided 
by a study of illiteracy in the framework of a 
general sociological ®uney and the question we 
■want to solve liere is how those data can be 
•used for further iniestigations 

We haxe found the clearest formula for the 
u'e of illiteracj statistics in a publication of 
the United States Bureau of Education, a 
formula that emphasizes all the «ocial and 
cultural implications of the ilhteracv problem, 
we quote it by -way of introduction as it 
TEpre'ents a viewpoint which we haxe taken up 
•ourselves throughout our whole study 


niitermey lUtiitle* form one at the ttrerKl 

toitcai uwd lit tbe teieaea at Jemogrtphy ta a«t(iire 
tbo degre* of a people t culture Tbey 
indicate to a ceneiSefable eitent the effectiTeDCis of 
lie ecbool aytteiB tbo pnde wbicb tbe race in quefUoa 
tabes in its language and literature and it* determioa 
tion to open to all it* citiacnry the medium of written 
commnnicalien They reflect the national attitude 
toward* Ih* edocation of women indigenon* peoples, 
and minority {reupt the enforcement of compulsory 
edncalional law* and the general progreas of eduen 
tional policies They are of use to the administrator 
in formulating pal cic* of government They are in a 
definite sense an indication of country ■ financinl 
and economic etalas They are a valuable supplement 
to th* more detailed and mora frequently gathered 
atatistica of adacatien puhtuhed annaal'y or hicnnially 
by most countries. (Jimee F Abel and Norman 
J Bond lUitetaey in tha several countries of the 
world United States Department of tha Interior, 
Sarean of £dueatioo Bull 1929 No. 4 ) 

These remarks can, of course, be applied 
both to tbo illiteracy of the uneducated and the 
educated Tbe latter is a new form of illiteracy 
unknown to the pre-ljterate tribal stage of 
eocicty, It IS, m fact, to be found only m highly 
developed cixnlizations and only after the war 
it has been recognized as a new form of social 
isolation ID estem countnes as well as in the 
United States A child before reaching school 
oge can be called illiterate ’ m the est as 
well as in India, after leaxing school, children 
in India frequently fall back into their former 
priraitne state of illiteracy because the oppor- 
tunitj given to them to read and to write is very 
negligible indeed, from a sociological point of 
CiOT dhev* iinjinrf Ahrv‘ ithaif iv mr iiwbin' iimd ibr 
inter societal communication and that in a 
primitive stage of societj people are verj well 
contented with an oral transmission of news as 
well *13 of literature" A child m one of the 
Western countries or in America has first of all 
to go through a most oompheated and involveil 
educational machine with its standardized 
curriculum, and after leaving school, although 
It usually does not forget how to read and write, 
it does not find any serious connection between 
the actual life of «oc!ety and the subjects taught 
at 'chool its ability to read and to write is not 
u^ed in intcr-«ocietal communication (except for 
writers journalists, politicians etc ), but, in the 
average ca«e, for the acquisition of wealth, at 
the same time this ability makes the child or the 
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\ftTious forms of covernment ha\e to stniggler 
i.nd which is for obMous reasons 

"un^vihrcd" East the steady fall of ho 
lirth rate Here Sanford Win'ton cornea to the 
following illuminating conclu«ion 
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Tins conclusion refers to a social pheno 
menra of a rather collective kind For '’‘u’ 
S?^it indieiles that there is an ‘“create m 
Kirtl^rato to be found in a social 

ilhtcracv of the uneducated prevails and 
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Another phenomenon n Inch concerns the mdivi. 
•dual rather than a collectne bodj js mentioned 
in Jlr \\ mston’s book the relatiomhip of 
suicidc-rates economic status, educational facil 
lies, and illiteracy, alfliough this problem is 
still of minor importance ei,en m the West, it 
draws, however our attention to the fact that 
illiteracy as such, individual isolation, and Jack 
of inter «ocietal communication does not nocce 
saiily lead to mental deficicncj Indeed, tcc 
lead there that 

The illiieraie as ccispared wifa persons i>f 
«ducatioDsl stilus d() not commit suicide lo tn iinpottsi,t 
degree TThen «hc regression eqoatioas are utilized tt»e 
suicide rate may b« predicted as rising as educauoDa] 
status rises. To wiiat degree this is due to the increased 
complexity o( stimuli which confront the person of higher 
educational status is an important study in iiself'* <on 

P 131 ) 

These two instances may appear ambiguous 
It seems, m fact, as though “ primitive ” 
illiteracy were a kind of retonr a la nature, 
41 simple nnd hannlesa form of ignorance, or a 
refined Rous cam«m That this is not the case, 
could be easily proved by the fact of economic 
evpioitation of the illiterate by the educated 
On the other hand however, society it«elf, nr 
at least a large number of its adult and educated 
members, considers illiteracy as something 
utterly de«pisable, a disease in the cultural lite 
of a nation How can the«e two points of view 
be reconciled? Whj does «ocietj at pre«ent 
attack illiteracy, although it seems fairly clear 
that illiteracy as such and especially considered 
from a social viewpoint is quite Jiarmle«s to 
society and even to a certain extent ‘ profitable ’ 7 
Is it pure humanitarianism and philanthropy’ 
lYhat social motives he behind the woi-d 
'‘progress” which wants to utilue literacy m 
the service of a «ocial group’ Why should the 
mind of the millions and millions of ilJiferafvs 
he opened to new stimuli and if so, who will he 
responsible for those stimuli, who will set up 
standards for the right choice of stimuli? 

The answer to this most important question 
IS to be found in the history of htwacy it'^clf 
The cultural etage of social groups in Europe 
which b> common consent is called “ literate,” 
lias been reached there only in the course of tV\p 
lo't hundred jears or so Literacy was consi- 
dered throughout the European Antiquity, MiddJe 
Ages and to a certain extent the modem tim^ 
fls well, a social " luxurj ,” a privil^e of the 
lei«ured cla«s, all tho«e who did not earn their 
living bv manual work and who were by their 
■eocia! 'tatu«, ca^te or intelligence nbove the 
■crowd were entitled lo a free remuneration fnr 
their services rendered to the cultural life of a 
fiocial group, to tins minority belonged the 


clergy, teachers, writers, philo«ophers So, for 
uistnnce, in tlie great cultural centres of anti- 
quity, Athens and Alexandria, a high percentage 
of illiteracy prevailed and in the rural areas 
the mecbani«m of ora! transmission was still in 
force The cultural characteristics of the pre- 
literate tribal stage are to be found all over 
Europe nght through the Middle Ages The 
apparent efforts of Charlemagne m 789 to extend 
literacy to the masses only signify un'-ucce'sful 
attempts to exterminate illiteracy among the 
clergy A •'trong movement agamH ilhteracv 
IS to be found m 19th century Europe, especiallv 
in all those countnes with a powerful and 
enlightened monarch In this pirticular instance, 
abstract or philosophical interpretations arc 
very misleading this movement was not due to 
o! ” eT 

to humnmtarnn ideas but it was an integral 
part of the larger technique of national! t 
rcvavaJ In the ca«e of the Hap burg the 
Ru«sian Czar, the German Kai er m Turkey 
and m Japan, this nationalist revival la more 
than obvious the citizens became the willing 
tool of some ruling ca«te and on the other hand 
the range of mob behaviour was greatly widened 
by universal literacy Japan's attempt to 
exterminate illiteracy in her own motherland is 
most illuminating m connection with her 
nationalist revival in the Ii't 50 years The 
ven low illiteracy rate in Japan (088 per cent) 
does not indicate anything so far as Japan’s 
general cultural level is concerned for the 
census figures for Japanese living abroad are 
much higher indeed, those m Canada are 20 4 
per cent illiterate, tho«e in U S A II per cent 
(For more details see James F Abel ind 
Korman J Bond op cit ) Ev en if we neglect 
the relation=hip of nationahst revn al and 
illiteracy, another more important factor must 
be taken into consideration The notable exten 
Sion of literacy m the last two centuries 
especially amongst the middle classes, was due 
no doubt to the industrial and capitalist revolu 
lion the development of foreign trade, and the 
awareness that good and continual information 
give* a good and continual economic reward 
Literacy thus became a means for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth As for the " reading habit ” 
among the middle classes m the late 18th and 
early 19th century, the popularity of Goethe in 
Germany, Byron in England, and Chateaubmnd 
in France, it seems to be from this point of v lew 
at least altogether a negligible factor The 
«rt«isive sales of new literature at that period 
(especially between 1800 and 1830) do not 
necessarily indicate a higher level of culture, 
th^ rather represent new and more powerful 
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methods of “culturaJ” advertisements through 
tlje economic and social position of the pnntiiig 
press in modern society It is at that time 
literature and science began to be popularized 
to a great extent, whether this popularization of 
literacy was something good or whether it was 
harmful to tiie social group at large, we shall 
have to consider later on 10 connection mth the 
“ illiteracy 0 / the educated ” Enlighten^ 
monarchies and tlie desire for economic power 
of the mdi\ idual were the two forces that literally 
“ pushed ” the masses towards literacy A third 
factor should be mentioned Governments in 
the early part of the last century were troubled 
by mob turbulence strikes and terronsm 
from 1816 onwards ‘'elect committees of the 
House 0 / Commons revealed a ‘ shocking 
degree" of illiteracy among the lower classes tn 
England, they were, in fact forced to promote 
education so as to teach the working class " to 
go^e^n and repress their passions" And it is 
perhaps interesting to know something more 
about the teachers engaged in teaching the 
norking classes hou to read and wnt«, and who 
opened their minds to new and powerful stimuli, 
BO we read in a pamphlet published m 1856 

In mr John* (Ru«<et> <p«ech «R thit part of tbe 
question there is s vetv tisrtbog tistemeat made 00 the 
authority of Sic John Ftkinsion— ihst TOO tetebert i)i4 
not sign theit own names, but merely aSt'd iheir otrke’— 
thereby jnumatng their msbihtj to wnie then names" 
(The edi'Cition of the Mieses Csn it be accompluhedt 
A questian addressed to (he Lords and Commons of (he 
Bnush Parlismeot, London, 18S6 pseod ) 


All the three factors which insist 00 the 
importance of literacy, cither as means for 
nationalist propaganda, or as a means for 
acquisition of wealth, or lastly as a means for 
the suppression of mob turbulence, do not 
consider literacy as an aim in itself Only in 
the la*l 50 years we find this tendency repre- 
sented m humnmtanan or philmtliropic move- 
ments of a more or less mtematiorial kind The 
kcv-ttord for all lhe‘’e inotemcnts is "Mas* 
education on a democratic basis", and here we 
are back to our first problem what is the rcM 
reason of the educated members of a social group 
to open the minds of the illiterate to new and 
powerful social stimuli? The three factors 
nhich baie been at work until now ^lo not p\c 
a satisfactory ans^icr The Immamtarnn and 
the philanthropist however, are quite diflercnl 
in their mental outlook Here utuversal Iitcrac} 
becomes an aim m l<«elf. and. according to them, 
It should be attained for un«clfi»h and purely 
•' ideal ’’ re a'ons It seems hardly necessary to 
CO on quoting some of those vague and 
ambiguous statemenU y.h\ch we read daily in 


Indian nenepapers In the Proceedings of the 
first biennial conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations held at Edinburgh 
m 1925 {World Education, edited by G C 
Pringle vol 11, p 639) the following disconcert- 
ing remark is to be found 

I have been told that educating lUiterales is )ust 
like letling them into an unlocked garden, but I said, 
to me It tras more like opening prison doors and letting 
them out of the dungeon " 

This attitude towards literacy did not 
undergo many changes during the last decade, 
lihterai^ is still commonly considered to be 
" Ignorance " and literacy “ knowledge " and 
light and what not 

“ (he iransition from illitctacy to literacy in he 

case of any pereoa la not to macb a irarsjiion from cae 
level of ignoraiiee to aaother as it is a transition frons 
one vrotlJ to an altogether different world from a world 
of aupersiiiioa and acquieacenee to « world of light and 
independent ludsfoetil ■* (In a recent number of 
Tnbeni, quoted in A Scheme of \duh Literacy for 
a^hahad bfusieiptliry by Pabu Saitgaia tala AganrslU 

Frequently also the lack of ideals among 
the illiterates is emphasized Illiterates era all 
those 

"who have not the ideals that open the way into thia 
education which 11 the interpretaliOB of Life the inter* 
preialion of life in lerma ol nature, ibe tnilh of nan 
as a tocial individual and the inierpreiaiion of Ijfe in 
terms of Seauiy' (.Porld Sdueeaon os «(, If, 

^ 661 ) 

And when the same speaker is asked whether 
precisely llie ilhlerates in Germany or France 
plunged almost the whole of Europe and 
SO per cent of America into the tVnr, she finds 
B most illuminating answer, an answer, in fact, 
which strongly supports our own argument 

They were apintutl illiieraiea, because they did not 
know ibcr fellows.'* (p, 66i.) 

It IS indeed a pity that this statement 
passed more or less unnoticed For its deeper 
implications arc that education as it exists at 
present IS far from being “ an intcrpretvUon of 
bfc in terms of truth, nature, and beauty,’’ and 
tliact the transition from illiteracy to literacy is 
in reality "a transition from one level of 
Ignorance to anolher,' or in our own Icrminolo^ 
jt IS a transition from the illiteracy of iW 
uneducated to the illiteracy of the educated 

It IS a common and regrettable mistake 
among modem and " progrcssiv e " educationalists 
(q nc^dect the economic background of cdues- 

many of thrni do not av vet realize that 
there IS on intimaUs relationship between the 
dcvirc to provide education for all and the 
economic abilities of the social group This 
economic ability stands frequently in an over- • 
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whelming contnet to the purelj " ideal ’ desire 
for education Thus e\eii Go\eniments of 
democratic countries are not in the least 
Bsbamed to dran the attention of its adult and 
educated members to this fact The United 
States Bureau of Education m a publication 
entitled The Deepening Crisis in Education 
gi\es us the following interesting educational 
data for the jear 1933 

100,000 more ch Idren are thjs year demed al) ednra 
tional opportun nes becau»e of closing tebools, (espcaallj 
iff the rural area<) acbool terms will put at least a 
cull on otbn childrea on leairung rations cloce to the 
level of ■mental stairaiion one of every two eiues has 
been compelled to drop some important school (especially 
all the cia'ses on art physical eaercise eincs hygiene, 
etc ) one of every three teachers mQ«i work th s year 
for less than the “blanked code” nutumuin for on<kjDed 
labour 200 000 cert heated teachers are noeiDptoycd 
259 school d tncts in 29 atatea have been compelled to 
default on bonnds (Leaflet, No 41, 1933) 

AVe think that these disconcerting remarks 
are «uS3cicnt proof for the link which apparent 
ly exists bctn-cen the economic ability of a 
social group and the education provided for tt« 
members bub there is e\en a deeper link be- 
tween the tv,o one which again strengthens our 
argument economists at present realize that 
roB«s education automaticallj rai«es the econo 
mic abilities of a country and m the same year 
1933 a high American official pronounced the 
following "tatement which after all no longer 
eurpn^s us 

“I wonder if It isnt a fur sutemeat thit while we 
have indulged ounelves Lberally in education, we have 
not done this so much far the sake of educaiioo itself 
or to add to the culture and graciousness of I fe. Init 
because of the general bel ef that by educating ourselves 
and our children we have been making it possible to 
w n in the race for acquisition of v<eath“ (Karoli) L. 
Ickes, ^retary of the Istenor addressing the fSationaf 
Ed cat on Assoeiat on at Chicago. July 6 33 ef Ane 
rwi rimes July 7 1933 ) 

The aboie Leaflet and this address fona a 
perfect \nciou9 circle out of which there «ccma 
to be no hopeful c«capc po«8ib!e As mere 
htcracj does no longer eativfj the adult member 
of a «ocn\ group ns on the other hand when 
e% rr tl ere is an economic crivis the educational 
scrMcc'i arc curtailed in the poorer slate* rather 
than tn the ncher ones and as la'llj , education 
for the nch a* vtcll as for the poor becomes 
simp!% a means for the acquisition of wealth or 
for an assured social po ition one ha* a quite 
natural right to ask where all this education and 
hteraca ultimately leads to and whether thcn» 
IS a prnutne and sincere re«pon«c to ^ found 
atrong the ‘ masses ’ , especially among the 
mi Idle classes of a cnilized countn, «ucb as 
America. A «oeio1opcal «ur%c\ of aera great 
importance and interest has helped us here to 


collect the necessarj matenal (Robert S Lynd 
and Helen Merrell Ljmd ilfiddletou-n, A Study 
in American Culture 1929) R e have found in 
this suraey a satisfactorj answer to our two 
questions Of what kind is the response of the 
rnassea to hteracj proaided bj mechanized and 
standardized mass education 

“ Parents ins upon more and more education as- 
part of their children* birth ngfat editor* and Jecturets- 
point 10 education as a solution for every kind of soaal 
tU L teracy yes, they want their children to be 

able to read the newspapers wnte a letter and perform. 

ordinary operations of anthmetic but, beyond that, 
man* of them are little interested m what the schools 
teacfL” (p 218) 

And in the same chapter of the book we 
6nd the answer to our first question where does 
the over emphasis on education and literacy lead 
to? 

“The city boasts of the fact that only 2S‘^o of U» 
population ten years of sge or older cannot read and 
wnte, and meanwhile the massed we ght of advertising 
and professional puhLcify are creating new forms 

of social lU teracy and the invention of the notion 
picture IS introducing the city* population young and. 
old, week after week into types of vivid espenence* 
which they come to take for granted as part* of ibeT’ 
kves yet have no training to handle (p 222 ) 

B> social illiteracy ” is obviouslj meant 
the new illiteracy of the educated The stimuli 
to which an adult member of the social group 
has to respond are in no connection whateoever 
to the stimuli of his actual or former «chool life 
The educational process the aim of which it was- 
to make the tmo^iUon from the pnmitive- 
)niterac> pf a new-born child to the litcracj of 
an adult as easy and smooth as poesible ha» 
evidently failed to fulfill its purpo c Instead 
of u«ing the abstract knowledge of languages 
(<cC the preponderance of Latin in Amencatv 
schools) of CIVICS of philosophj of science, the 
adults miud, after leaving school is m his 
‘ buxine's ' hours solelj occupied with the means 
of acqumng wealth, and in his leiwe hours 
cifhcr with reading newepapers (written *>mboIs 
tint cortvej to him news from his own «ocial 
group as well as from other social entitle* — 
nearJv two third of the morning paper bought 
bv the great bulk of Middletown families is 
composed of adverti ing* ) or with listening 
in to the wireless (a mechanized and centralized 
tranvmivsion of news and of cultural poods to 
the mcrabers of the =ocnJ group) or with going 
to einema (a combination of oral and ocular 
transmission of cxpenences mo«lIj unknown to 
the avenge adult of the average communitj a 
Icightening of the nrtificiallv imaeinarv life 
divorced from the actual eirpenencc of the provp- 
T1 e reading of a newspaper the li* cn- 
ing in to the wirtlc«3, the M«it to a picture- 
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house are purely individual actions, at the time 

<oniinunuy n ere la ptouu it is an 

between the members other profe«sion 

interesting fact to socTal life of 

IS more neglected m the ^f^an that of the 
Middletowms ^dull citizen teachers are 

teacher both educ activities that 

s ,n terms of the concerns ^nd 
pre ocLupj the keen social 

2091 non entities group it 

4 ictn itv at all m this K y j 

tal os place m the e= s^ciaUon .t 

political ma'onic or P social 

^eacntlieoochaodft 
ambitions ol the i»™ ^ ^ I, alps ,o pa.s 

m ,5 a™r.bVe and rtmte pteMon 
ones uroe m an ^ j ,<,oiation of the 

manner But ^"6 «ia ^ 1 , through 

*dult member o! the group ^ ggy 

1 IS business and Insure ® nation that the 

m fact “"Alr^s of a much more 

indiMdual in ^tlc pre literate inba 

dangerous kind “'“n m i mdnidual 

•stage of c‘'^‘hzation ^ 

oharactonslics ol oral Iran 

cultural Binds arc uo MB proeramme 

in tlic neuspaper or in roc ^^^p^njsppon and 


nenspaper ””baniralion and 

cr in the '"ociSal Serconrae robs the 
ntandardiration ol sPcMhJ ' ,y ,0 mix freeW 

individual ot Ins pP mher members ot the 
and innoccnth ,o read and to rente 

social croup S dome » 

rati Cl ' poncriul rveapoo neamsl nil 

provides tom nitbn p „ ,Pcr nnd 

,1 osc member, ot •“'"J ^ p„ s,i„cl. The 

tlicrctorc unable to «“ „ poncr 

commonplace that » ,^,„.t 

fherided bv all ttio^ „tterlv absurd and 
pnmilire n" m modem onliicd 

J„cotialh do- means "ncalth"- 

soeictv ror '< . .dsanced’ ^ichm 

f f„t"torJ, or,nd.Mdnal i-olntion harmlnl to 


men, to an illiteracy o! the educated, the duH- 

ncSB and intellectual misery “I 

sometimes to be much more “PP“''‘”S ‘5^” S 

dullness and intellectual inisery o! 

illiterate And does ‘ knowledge m more 

ESSTiSn?nSr2sM&^ 

means of new .cicnhf.c discoveries? Knon 
ltdcc in «ucli countries is only for the 'c^ 
the great bulk of the people for whoro 
compulsorfSucation and “ ma«s education on 
a democratic basis was introduced should be 
kept m ignoiancc And the paradox becornes 
true namely that “ignorance is power .the 
icnorance of the educated m particular or m 
mt terminology the illiteracy of the 
Clear formulas for the rclation*hip of 
Sorrer are to be lound m the n-ntings o the 
greatest statesmen of today as well os m 
«c\i«papcr9 . 

I, .« i.«i rifcf»»ry to Ml the ■'uient* btein wUh 

1 m**iB « Spetth >n toI V of bit Senm e Dijeeru ) 

In the Ea«t we find the same thought 
expressed in a cruder and more sincere way 
-\Ce mo.t nil ibe school* of lh« .pint t>f /rf 
m,r» our »chool» »te edue.iins * ri» Bg ee“«* 

which in ihe octl w»r will form put » 

“nS muU he do**'/ connected wilh if do 
a Jap.nc'C tiewapsprr ) 

The next generation nil over the 
cheerfully marching toisards ignorance in 
™S.n doors ot .Il.teroc, have beeu opened, 

„Sv the 'hlessmEs' ol htersey deseond upon 

the masses The indnidual m h s new foc at 
isolation encounters and has to deal vath y 
unknown powerful stimuli Literncy is a bunlen 
iinon him No genuine response to social 
eUinuh can bo expected from him He becomes 
suspicious sceptical, and mtenoctually impotent 
Uis Viehaiiour ho is proud, pretentious and 
^If smUsPied In las mentality he is ndianced. 
civilised and c«"cntially progressne 
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The right of ^\orQen to the free choice of an 
occupation if it 'tretches to the extent of exclud 
mg motherhood (from their choice) presents 
features ■which are quite unique and as such 
cannot be treated bv the leaders of a «tatc 
(nhether men or women) on the «ame footing 
as the right of the free choice of occupation o( 
males for the simple rea«on that here a certain 
contingency may ari«e (e g if all the women 
or a <substantial majoritv of them or all the 
educated women in a "ocietj refuse to take up 
the responsibilities of motherhood preferring 
professional careers) when the State ma\ in the 
interests of its ^e^y existence ha\e to interfere 
with the freedom of choice of occupation of 
women 1 ha^e only mentioned the refu al of 
responsibilities of motherhood (by women) as 
the onlj contingency m which the Slate ma> 
base to interfere with and modifj this ngU of 
women and ha\e intentionally excluded their 
choice of refusing wifehood from such a conltn 
gency beeau«e I think we ought not to \oke 
unwilling women to matrimonj if they comid-r 
the status of a wife as derogatory and (as 1 
hope to «how in a «eparate paper The future 
of the institution of marriage ) we can do so 
without incurring any loss to our racial future 
Untrammelled by the respon«ibihlies of office 
or state duties I would personally (on grounds 
of perfect political justice) like to go to the 
len^h of e% en granting w omen the right to evade 
motherhood if they find solace and reahic the 
utility of womanly exi'tence in scientific and 
professional careers because I would consider 
the imposition of motherhood on a woman un 
willing to ‘•boulder its burdens with eagemeso 
and love as waiting a precious fax our b> thrust 
ing it upon one unworthy of being enthroned on 
the sanctuary of motherhood >ot till ®he feels 
the utter futility of her existence without 
motherhood ha« a woman earned the title to 
motherhood and when she feels that certainly 
then she will not accuse men of thrurtin" thi 
exil upon her On the contrary «he will be 
thankful to man for enabling her to realiie her 
highest 'pintual “clf through motherl ood S ich 
mothers alone are as'ets of a race Unwill ng 
mothers arc national liabilities They will not 


build up sweet homes they would create 
obnoxious bedlam 

It will be ex ident from the i sues raised and 
points di«cu «ed in ti e forego ng pages that 
ll ere exi«t an inequality of ability and dis 
similarity of taste (between tie two sexes) 
brought about principally bx their d 'Similar 
ee\ function placing the female «ex m a. 
p^mianently di“adx antageous position so far a« 
reputation earning and career bu Iding (through 
tl e exertion of the body and mind) are 
concerned These di sim lantiee of «ex functions^ 
{which puts an unequal burden on the femile 
«cx) are howexer not of man* making and if 
anybody las sny gncxance complaint must be- 
lodged not aga n®t man but aga nst the Maker^ 
for he i> not rcepon'ibJe for it On the contrary^ 
amidst all his follies blunders excitements 
iintations and fsilmgs man has tned to the 
1 c*l of his abilities to make up for the compara 
tively more faxoiirable po«ition in which Nature 
lappen* to put him by allotting him lighter 
obligations in (he process of the propa^gation of 
the race by w Ihnglx taking up on his shoulders 
hardier and more difficult job* 

Tl e«e di'similanties have g-x en rise to 
different standards of morality education 
conduct and behaviour for the two different 
'exes in societx To a certain extent these- 
differences are inevitable and exen where it may 
be found that a different standard is unnece««ary 
it 13 not always men who haxe been re«pon«ible 
for perpetuating the differences History mil 
show that more often than not it is women who- 
arc persrtent in demanding a different 'tsndard 
of conduct and behaxuour for males and females 
'ometime* exen from childhood Ul ich mother 
will not take care to see that a ju*t adole'cent 
daughter (who docs not yet know the facts- 
about the sex hfe and is yet old enough to be 
curious about it) does not mix freelx with her 
equally youthful boy companion* — as freely as 
f 1 e allows a «on of that age to move about 
bccnu«c 

"the boy canoot be so abused ibat ihe consequence ts- 
l felons shame and impa rment of career and destBy"* 


(1) Sumner and Keller Science of Socjeiy p. 117 
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And even if m future it be possible for & really 
enhglitened slate to remove the oblocpiy on 
illegitimacy and unmarried motherhood with 
■which these are at present stigmatised by 
society no government however enlightened can 
repair the loss that she suffers in health and 
flttractiiencss by having had to go throu^ tiie 
ordeals of a forced motherhood at a tender age 
This we will ®aj, la not fair but it is neither 
fair that women alone should suffer the pangs 
of childbirth 2 

For this injustice and unfairness the Maker 
alone is responsible and I see no possibility of 
removing this injustice unless He finds it conve- 
nient to repeal the first section and clause of 
His First Act of Creation Speaking scientific- 
ally m other words 


‘ the only way to tnaVe the aexea e<iutl woqM be to get 
back aioDg tbe course at enlatien tad (oterfere at the 
point vWe bi lexuelity first appeared '* 


Unable or unwilling to accept these 
unalterable facts the leaders of women’s 
emancipation in our country land m other 
countries as well) found it eontement to hurl 
the whole blame on the shoulder of man by 
concocting, what I like to call the ' myth of 
eystematio male tyranny ”4 winch under the 
spell of a false sense of courtesy or chivalry has 
come so dangerously near getting established as 
a fact by receiving indirect encouragement 
instead of refutation from men that when very 
recently women demanded seats in the Etccutive 
Olorking) Committee of the Indian National 
Congress even the mo“t outspoken and courage 
ons of Congress Presidents appeared apologetic 
and was unable to tell them plainly (a qmlllv 
with which his male friends are but too familiar* 
that tiiey cannot hope to secure an> scat m the 
Congress Cabinet unless they produce women 
of the cabinet calibre 

They have bullied us to such »n ertent to 
the belief that we Invc habitually jll treated 
thera that even our best journals (edited by 
men) try to make amends for our supposed 
omissions and commissions in the past by 
taking recourse to such acts of subtle fiaticrj to 


.. .no8{ refreshing ta DO!e «b»f Mrs. Ssrojfai 

Naidu (lb« ablest and perhaps the only woman pubhe 
aerrant who has won a place among Ihe leadrte on b« 
Awn personal merits) has ne«f sireci any eneonragenient 
to Ut« spread of this myth and has always exrrd«ed her 
yast influence in curbing the propen. ly of )»m e* 
netienced sisters of degrading any women a Conference 
which the guidance wsa left in her band* fo as 
Mhibilion of hysterical eiliRcalions of the aturd et *ex 
which appreciates and admires her unerring iDatinct for 
iiitiice and fern olae ehiralry with graliSude 


the fair sex ns publishing the career (with a 
photo) of Miss So-and-so who has perhaps 
distinguished herself by doing no other un- 
common feat than securing the B A degree or 
obtaining the title of a “ mghtingale " from a 
mu«ie club, though it is common knowledge that 
the (wicked?) male father of the said JIiss 
So-and-so had left no stone unturned to provide 
her with all her requirements including perhaps 
balf-a-dozen private tutors including those for 
tabla and piano 

Far be it from me to suggest that women's 
ment and distinguished achievements should not 
receive public recognition or that lieroines 
should not be honoured But it is up to ua to 
make rt clear to women that a heroine is one 
who courageou«ly fights life’s battles against 
heavy odds and not one who wins a Bachelor- 
ship ol Arts or a nightiogalehood of Bengal 
under each favourable conditions Instead of 
that we add to their faUe vanity by hoD'smg 
them as intellectual “ Stars " It spoils an 
already spoilt band It odds a fillip to bourgeois 
ostentation and vainglory 

I want to make it perfectly clear at this 
point that I should not be mistaken for a reac 
tionory or anti emancipationist The tciy 
knowledge of the fact of the inequalities of the 
sexes of the dis'idvoBtogeous position to which 
women have been put by Nature makes it 
incumbent upon me to become a thorough and 
wncompromtsiTio champion for (he removal o/ 
teomen’s disabilities (such as arc removable 6y 
the cffor(s o/ man), and my mows on that point 
have been very plainly stated chew here 5 Our 
success or failure tn that direction mil determine 
the (fuabty of ovr milisation 

But % movement and specially a social 
movement to be successful must bear the stomp 
of honesty, sincerity, fixity of purpose and above 
all ita leaders must be m touch with the realities 
of life Bhcn in the face of the patent fact 
that the niovement of women's eniancipafion 
owes its origin to the in'^pirntioa and initiative 
of men and that in almost every family a father 
or a brother is fighting for the greater liberty of 
action and freedom of a young daughter or sister 
m choosing her station in life as a mother or a 
grandmother, women forge (he m>th of male 
tvrnnny 1 am constrained to sa> they arc lack- 
ing in bone«ty IVhcn thej piss resolutions in a 
Women’s Conference (as they did rccentlj’- m the 
Pnnjab) demanding that men “hould leave the 
management of society and the ndinimetration 


(5) MuVctji " Some aspects of {em«le edursiion 
fti Did«* cenmbuted in the U P frfuonion, M*y 1935 
pp 13 tad 21 
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of fhe country to their hands and «it at home 
canng for the children thej betraj a colossal 
lack of sincerity of purpose and instead of 
advancing their cau®e make themselves the 
laughing stock of the whole world When 
responsible women leaders publicly complam 
that jn<tead of treating woman as the companion 
of man’s leisure she is made to play in her 
famiJ} the role of a ‘ glorified cook and bead 
sen ant ’ I am obliged to think that they are 
not in touch with the realities of bfe and this 
la=t mentioned drawback on their part is al«o 
dangerous becau«e suffering under them women 
are led more ea«ilj to put all the blame for their 
disadv antageous position m society on the 
shoulders of man and lends support however 
innocently to the myth of male tyranov Let 
me illustrate 

The best proof of lack of the «en‘:e of the 
realities of life la evinced by the feminist leader 
when she starts mth the general propo ilion 
that women irrespective of the economic po<)tioD 
of the families to which they maj belong can 
form (for the purposes of their «ociaI and 
educational uplift) into a homogeneous social 
cla«3 and that every class of women are «uffcr 
mg under the same disadvantage^ Tins is a 
fiction The fact is that the wealthier the 
stratum occupied bj a woman m <ociely the 
greater the number of roles siie wants to p!a) 
and greater the di«‘ippointinent she feel in the 
event of failure to play the maximum number 
of advantageous roles In an admirable article* 
Mr Clifford Kirkpatrick has divided a married 
woman’s roles m the family under three heads 
The fir«t is the TTt/e and-Mother role (the 
traditional role of the married woman) which 
was the onlj imsginable role for a woman in 
primitive times and which is still the only role 
which can be filled up by the overwhelming 
nnjontj of women (belonging to the econowic 
allj lowest and the lower middle clas'os) who«c 
whole energy and tune is taken up in procunng 
the hire nece««ities of life With the growth 
of wealth and intellectual awakening woman’s 
mind begins to be con'cious of two other roles 
the Comparnon and Partner roles which arc 
cla«s phenomena In the words of 
*}y lurkpatnck the Companion role among 
other things con«i«ts in “«harirg pleasures with 
the husband ” “ recemng a more romantic 
emotional ro-^nse,” "being the object of 
admiration prc'=crv3tion of beauty ” etc It 
will be rradily <een that not to allow a Ici<ured 


*ilv ^ Kirkpatnek “The mea^grrmeni of 
«h«cal in«,n...tencT ,n tnarnife" Contributed m Thm 
trurra-fienat Joumd 0/ TtAiej July p„ 

3S-7 


cla^^s woman to fill the role of a companion i' 
certatal> depriving her of many precious 
pleasures and to force her to do the works of a 
household drudge will be <=urel> putting her 
under great inconveniences but it will have to 
be equallj acceded that that very role (of a 
Companion to the husband so de irable for 
anatocratic woman) may prove totallj un- 
desirable and even vexatious for a woman 
of a poorer cla«s who«e whole time has got 
to be spent in filling the Wlfe-and Mother 
role Neither is there any inequity from the 
inter «exual standpoint (though there may be 
good deal of it from the mter-class standpomt) , 
becau«e if the wufe in a poor home i« onlv a 
dignified cook and head serv ant the hu'band to 
be ‘vire is nothing better than an u"d gnified 
porter office clerk or a foreman There are 
verj few pleasure** in their lives which are 
capable of ^ing enjoj ed in common companion- 
ship between the hu'band and wife excepting 
the board and bed of which I have rea'ons to 
believe they do take the fullest advantage 
H'bnt this c)a*s of women (and thev comprise 
the vast majority) are suffering from is not male- 
tv ranny but thej (together with their male 
relations) are suffenng from the t 5 rann> of 
povertv and ignorance and to this great relief 
ma> be given by richer class women leaders if 
m«tead of trying in win to prove the puilt of 
man for all t£c woes of poorer class women thev 
sincerely try for the economic uplift and 
education of their unfortunate nsters (not 
forgetting the ®ad plight of their equally 
unfortunate hu^^band*) 

Much as 1 appreciate the willingness 
(rather eagerness) of leisured cla«s women to 
play their roles as companions and pir^npn! of 
their husbands I should like to remind them of 
their Irmitafions 

Tirdlv even lei'ured cla'S women (not to 
talk of their sisters of the poorer cla«s) cannot 
ab»olutel 5 diopenec with the dutic« and obliga 
lions of the Itfife-and-Mother role ®o long as the 
institutions of marnage and family exi«t in 
society 

Secondly, the evolution of the ideas of 
woman’s emancipation m her playing the roles of 
a companion and partner (of man) in «oc cty are 
dependent upon the extent to which it has 
realised in its corporate life the humanizing 
pnneipJes of emlizition immh thmii^h the 
effort and consent of man Two mi®coneeption® 
therefore have to be readilv rejected fi) that 
every *ocictv i» fit enough for th** eame extent 
of women’s freedom irrespective of its prngre®® 
in the fields of education admini«trvticn of 
justice, etc , and (n) that man is the cnemv 
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extraordimry re«poii®ibilities m the proce'S of 
the propagation of the race has perhaps en 
dowed her ^th a mind which does not (in a 
normal state) look upon child beanng and its 
concomraitant disabilities as a periodical obnon 
oils disease I have heard a very enlightened 
and educated friends (who is the proud mother 
of three sons) say in all eame tne«3 that •'he 
would willingly undergo the pangs of child birth 
thrice more (Kpecialli to get a daughter which 
she lacked in her home) and that dancing and 
the company of fine young men are all right till 
25 but after that the craving for babies is a 
“ great hunger " I do not pretend to have 
understood in its real depths the •'entiment 
erpre^ed in the aboie 'tatement (perhaps no 
man can understand them) and I would not go 

(S) She IS s widoir of indepeadeac acaos and 
not d«prad«nt on an; male finanually 


throi^ the botheration e^en once for all the 
trea‘nires of the world But the picture of that 
big German woman pre««mg her breasts with 
hw own bands and evpre«sing her cra\nng for 
motherhood as a great hunger (pronounced m 
the emphatic German waj — hoonger ) made 
an abiding impression on my mind and pointed 
the wa> m which women maj reall> find that 
equatit 3 and importance in society the absence 
of which they re«ent To me it seems therefore 
that that waj is the tcay of enlightened and 
unUtng motherhood and love with a double 
emphasis on the words enlightened and mlbng 
(mctudmg within its meaning the nght of a 
woman to refu'e to submit to wifehood and 
detennioe the number of children she will like 
to bear) 

AH ng-bts of reprodnctroB tad irtnslauoa resemd 
by the auihor — K. P 


HOW EGYPT GOT RID OF CHOLERA 

Bt Dr DHIRENDRA NATH BANERJEE, M3 (Cal), Mji (Berlin) 


iNTBODOCnoV - 

Cbolera m Egypt is a long story Although 
cholera is now a disease of the past in Egsnpt 
still her name will always be a«sociated with 
cholera on account of the epoch making re 
searches of Robert Koch m 18^ which resulted 
m the discovery of the specific agent of cholera 
— the cholera vibno — and that took place m 
Egjpt The advantages of this fundamental 
work of Koch which lead to rapid diagnosis of 
the di®ea«e by reliable bacteriological methods 
ha\e been utih«ed to their fullest extent by 
Egjpt in such thoroughness that she has been 
able to nd herself from ln^ asion of cholera 
wnthin such a "hort period of only 20 year* 

I was amazed to find, from the reports as 
appearing in the pubbcations of the League of 
Nations, that there had been no ca'c of cholera 
in Egjpt since 1902 although she is m close 
proximity to the countries %erv often frequented 
bj cholera in epidemic form, and she her®elf was 
found to have been heavily infected before that 
date In order to studj how she had been able 
to achieve this end I had the pleasure to wnte 
to the klini'trj of Health, Egjpl, re<jijc«ting to 
give me opportunities to know the details of the 
methods adopted by the Department of Public 


Health to control the disease, during my proposed 
visit to Egypt 1 take this opportunity of 
expressing my heartfelt thanks to Dr Aimed 
Helmy Bey, the Under Secretary of States who 
received me very cordially and as he him®elf 
was formerly in charge of the Quarantine Board, 
I bad the greatest pnvnlege to know the details 
firsthand from him direct and also from his 
other officials who very kindly demonstrated to 
me the actual working in the Public Health 
Laboratories My best thanks are to them al«o 
The Official Reports on the works of the Depart- 
ment of Pubhc Health and aI«o the book 
/mfructions on Procedure in Oufhreaks of 
Cholera publi'hed by the Ministry of the 
Interior, Egypt, which have been very kindly 
presented to me bj the Minister m charge of 
the Pubhc Health Department had been of great 
help for this studj The^e pubbcations form 
the basis of the present article 

HisTOET of ChOLER.V EgTPT DUBISG THE 
LVST 100 TE.VB3 

Dunng the la«t 100 vears there had been 
nine epidemics recorded in EgJTit They took 
place dunng the years 1831 1843, 1850, 

1855, 1865, 1883, 1895 and 1902 The last one 
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occurred in 1902 and no case has been ri^wtcd 
during tlic last 35 ) ears Tims it is found that 
tlic fruitful researches of llobcrt Koch have 
been 50 ndvantngeousJy applied that nilhin the 
bncf space of 20 years Tgjpt has been able to 
deal with the epidemics and is also successful tn 
safifpinnling the country agnnisl cholera 
infection 

riiia history may be conacniontly divided 
into three periods First period — 1831 1883 
second period 1883 1902 and the third penod 
from 1902 to date 

First period (1831 1883) — During thw 
criod very severe epidemics occured in Egypt 
ut as IS common with other countries wrj 
little detail and no reliable figures are available 
concerning the»c epidemics In 1831 Eg>pt was 
heavily affected as the disease spread in 
pandemic form extending over the whole of A«ia 
Europe and Africa As is the misfortune for 
India tins pandemic is a'cribed to have spread 
irestward from Bengal the Ganges della being 
regarded to be tho true home of cl olcra 

Second period (1883 1902) —This period of 
20 years marked tlic mo«t eventful period 
in the history of cholera in Fgypt nay of the 
whole world The year 1883 saw the fifth 
pandemic of cholera which extended its ravages 
into many parts of the world Dunog this 
pandemic Ilobert Koch was deputed from 
Germany to study on cholera Tlic mystery 
regarding the cause of this fell di«oa8c was 
revealed by Koch when he for the first time 
discovered the comma shaped organism occumog 
IQ the contents and in the w^l of the small 
intestine of cholera patients After some 
months of friutful work he came to a definite 
conclusion that tins germ is the cause of cholera 
and afterwards bod to come to (Calcutta to 
convince the wvsrkcrs here Later epidemics 
confirmed Kochs statements and now it is a 
settled truth The epidemics which took place 
in the years 1895 and 1902 recorded the number 
of deaths amounting to 16251 and 34,595 
respectively which give the appalling death rate 
of 880 per cent and 83 per cent respectively 
In addition to the appalling death role the two 
epidemics fumi'h u? also the data which are 
worthy of note from epidemiological point of 

1805 the disease was discovered in 
September and spread to the villages on the 
right bank of the Nile During October and 
November the epidemic was fa rfy bnsk the 
number of ca'cs recorded being 950 In 
December it declined and by the end of the year 
had praetically died out in these localities 
Alexandria however became infected late in 


l>eccmbcr Throughout the first four months of 
1890 the only eases recorded were dropping cases 
m Alcxondna, but during May the disease 
sudden)} flared up in Alexandria and spread 
rapidly all over liic country, botii Lower and 
Upper Egypt teaching its maximum m July 
By tie end of September it had practically 
disappeared The number of ca®es recorded 
from April to October, 1896 was IQ ^70 and the 
numtwr of deaths during the same period was 
]62ol TJic number of infected towns an 1 
villages was about 726 

In 1902 the disease was introduced at the 
end of May by returning pilgrims- By the end 
of July it bad spread to Cairo and in the middle 
of August it had bur*t forth throughout the 
country It reached its maximum by the 
middle of September and by the end of October 
It had practically disappeared The total 
number of ca'cs recorded was 40613 with 
34595 deaths with a gross death rate of 830 
per cent The number of infected towns and 
villages was 2026 There is res«on to believe 
(hat the actual number of cases is much more 
than the figures recorded above 

From the above findings Jt is evidesi tliat— 

1 The point of maximum intensity has 
always been in the summer or early autumn—- 
between tJie months of May and October 

2 The disease is not endemic m the 
country and an epidemic is invariably the result 
of importation of the disea*e from without 

3 Once tho dieea«e has been introduced 
if the factors for its development, especially the 
season of the year, arc not favourable it s^iows 
itself in tho form of dropping cases until such 
time ns favourable factors occur when it bur'ts 
swiftly into a devastating and a widespread 
epidemic 

Third period (1902 1937) — This period 
Signifies the triumph of the Public Health 
Organiinlion in preventing and safeguarding 
the country from invasion from outride I only 
mention here the steps taken by the authorities 
in 1927 during an outbreak of cholera in Iraq 
as that will show sufficiently ti e move of work 
and efficiency of the Organization 

The Official Records state that on July 23 
1W7 a notification was rreeived from the 
Quarantine Board regarding the occurrence of 
five cn-’cs of cholera nt Basra during the week 
ending July 23 1927 

OcTBHrvK or Choleha iv Iriq 

Tl e official information received by the 
department showed that cholera fir^t appeared 
In Abadan a port in Persia which is situated 
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near Ba'sra, from there the disease was comejed 
to Ba^ra, thence it spread to Iraq Owing to 
the measures taken the disease did not appear 
in Baghdad until October 9 1927, when onl\ 

7 ca'cs and 5 deaths occurred The disease 
disappeared on December 23 1927 

RorTTES FROM IRAQ TO EgYPT 

There are four routes leading from Iraq to 
Egypt — (I) By motor car and railway to 
Beirout and thence bj sea to Egjpl (2) B> 
motor car and railway through Damasc&s and 
Palestine to Egypt uia Quantara (S) B> 
aeroplane (4) Ry the Red Sea to Suer and 
other Eg>T3tian Ports The Department in 
conjunction with the Quarantine Board applied 
strict measures recorded below, to pa'senger^ 
amnng by the aboie routes in order to preient 
importation of cholera in Egjpt 

Passe^.gers ARRr^^G Bi Motor cab mo 
Beybout oe Quantara 

The medical officers of the Ports and 
Quantara eTaroined the pas«porl8 of passengers 
am\ing from infected districts and any 
passenger nho had not pa««ed five dajs from 
date of hi!) departure from Iraq was detained 
to complete the fi\ c da> s specimens were taken 
for examination and the pa««€ager was not 
released until his stools were free from cholera 
Mbnos Passengers unable to proie the date of 
their departure from those dutiicts were 
detained and the «aine precautions taken With 
regard to the armal of pa sengers who had 
paMcd more than fi\e days their luggage was 
disinfected and tho^e traielling fir«t and second 
cla«3 were allowed to enter Egypt if they were 
found to be in good health Third class pas«en 
gers who could not giie siti factory and nel! 
known addresac were detaiopd jjjd rpewjopjj" 
were taken for examination In e\ery ca«c 
foodstuffs and drinks found in the lu^ge of 
ps'sengers were destroyed 

Instructions were nl o i« ued to Medical 
Officers to be on the alert and to ob«er\e «tnctly 
pa* engers amnng from tho e di«tnct8 daily 
for n ponod of file days from the date of their 
arrival tho«e found to be «u picious ca®es were 
I'oKted and 'pccimcns taken for examination, 
such information was reported to the Depart 
ment bi wire 

An arrangement wa« made between the 
Department and the General lleadcfuarters of 
the Bnti'h Army bi which Bnfi«h Troops and 
their families arnnng at Port Said, Alexandria 
Suci and Quantara from infected localities 
should be detained m the Array ho'pitals for a 


period of five days or until it had been proved 
that they were not cholera earners The native 
attendants accompanying them should be handed 
over to the Public Health representatives the 
Department and the Medical officer concerned 
were to be notified of «u«pected or pa t ve ca es 
occurring among the Bnti h troop* and their 
families arnvang m Egypt from infected 
locahties 

Passengers ARwivnNO by Air 

The Department agreed with the Inter- 
national Quarantine Board that ail passengers 
and crews of the Imperial Airways line who 
arrive before the Iap®e of five davs from the 
date of their departure from the infected 
localities should be isolated in the aerodrome 
and their stools examined bactcnologically 
Parcel* reg *tercd or otherwise arnv mg in 
Egypt by aeroplane must be examined for food 
stuff and drinks and the nece««arv roea ures 
taken according to their condition and nature 
\\ith regard to parcels in transit for other 
coxmlnts these were not to be opened but the 
countries of destination were to be informed 
that these parcels had not been examined 

British Air Force 

The Bnti'h Air Force was asked to stop if 
po««ibie flying between Iraq and Egypt during 
the pre ence of the epidemic and at the same 
time to I'olate all amvals'of the Air Force m a 
«pccial camp at Hehopoh* Tins was earned 
out and a camp was erected for the purpose 
near Hcl opohs aerodrome 

PvSVENGERS ARRmNG BY THE ReD SeA 

tilth regard to pas«engers arming bv the 
Red Sea the Quarantine Board took *lrmgcnt 
incn«ure3 and the neccs*aiy in*tructions were 
given by the Board to its medical officers in 
this re*pcet In addition to the above an 
agreement was made wath the D rector of Public 
Security Mini try of the Intcnor, to the effect 
tint he will notify bv wore tl e Department and 
the Quarantine Board of names of all pa'sengers 
coming to Egypt either from Persia or 
Me opotamia 

AgFEEMENT concluded BCTWFEV the llE.VLTn 
SEBncEs OF Ir.iq Sraiv Pvlestine ant> Egytt 

In order to en ure the protection of the 
countrv 8gam«t infection the Dcpartracni 
dccned it ncce «3ry to keep in touch with the 
Health Service* of Iraq Svna and Palc*linc, 
the Ix«t two countnes are situated between Iraq 
and Egy-pt This was arranged and these 
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services undertook to notify tins Department 
tlirougli tjjc Quirontine Hoard, of pa«seogcr8 
passing througti the above-mentioned eountrica 
on their way to Egypt and of the meanires 
taken against them These ecrviccs also agreed 
to take the same ganitnry precautions as are 
earned out in Egjpt The Health Service at 
Baghdad kept the Department informed by 
wire of the progress of the disease and supplied 
all information deemed necessary All routes 
from Iraq to Syria with the exception of one, 
were closed m order that passengers might be 
under the strictest control 

For the purpo«c of rendering co-operation 
between these countries and Egypt as complete 
ns possible the Quarantine Board invited dele- 
gates from Palestine and Syria to come to Cairo 
to meet the delegates of the Quarantine Board 
and discuss all measures regarding t)ie protec 
tion of Egypt and their own eountnes and the 
measures which should be taken m case of the 
appearance of the di«ca«e in one of these two 
countries 

Crii^tion or THE CnoLERA Committee 

A special committee was formed of the 
concerned officials of the Department to note 
the progress and spread of the disea«« at Iraq, 
to enforce the necessary measures and to 
6Upervi«c the conditions 

CONBITJOKS OF IMPORTATION OF FoOOSTDTFS 

AND Drinks 

The Department agreed wnlh the Quarantine 
Board that the following measures arc to be 
earned out by the Department of Public 
Health 

FooDSTTrfs 

All dry foodstuffs are to be admitted into 
the country The action to be taken with regard 
to fresh foodstuffs depends on their nature and 
method of picking They must be dean nod 
itlty ivurfit Ml' Ju* vcontaminixted JHates .tn 
be admitted if ihcv are firmly packed and the 
Department has the right to prevent the Bale 
of dirty or moist dates cr those which are 
found to be in a su'picious condition 

Drinks 

All non-alcoholic drinks must be examined 
and they may be refused or admitted at discre- 
tion The admi'®ion of alcoholic drinks depends 
on the quantity of alcohol they contain Dates, 
foodstuffs end drinks in tran«it are to be 
examined by the officials of the Quarantine 


Board and the Department of Public Health, 
they must not be despatched to the rcceinng 
countries except after n*ccrtainmg that tlio«c 
foodstuffs arc free from any infection 

nxmuMrvTS made on Dates 
O wing to a diversion of opinion regarding 
the period of viability of cholera \ibno in dates, 
the Department deemed it necessary to make 
experiments in this rc«pcct, the In'pector 
General of Health, Baghdad, was asked througli 
the Quarantine Board, to send by sea a quantity 
of dates infected with cholera diyecta for the 
purpo«c of carrying out necessary investigations 
A sample of these dates was examined m 
the Quarantine Laboratory at Suez, another 
sample was examined in the Departments’ 
Laboratories at Cairo The result showed that 
no cholera vibrio survived in the«e dates M 
the infection of dates had been made with 
peptone water cultures of the vibrio at Ba^idad 
aod not with the stools of a patient, that is to 
say, the normal method of infection, the Ins- 
pector General of Health Services, Baghdad, was 
asked to send another sample contaminated with 
the faeces of an undoubted ease of cholera 
He tent the required specimen and the result 
was also found to be negative The Department 
agreed that the consignments of dates and 
'Agwa' imported from Iraq should not be 
released before the lep<c of 31 days from date 
of de«patch 

The 'Dermtnation of Qcarantive Measukes 
As no new cholera case oecurred at Iraq 
after 23rd December, 1927, the Quarantine 
Board decided to stop the leolation of passengers 
leaving Iraq after January 7, 1928, and instead 
to place Uiem under medical observation 

Passenger Covtroi. 

During the year 56034 passengers arrived 
at Elgyptmn ports from cholera infected districts, 
of these 55 915 were observed and 89 could not 
bo (raced, VC , the percentage of tho®e foimd was 
9984 pee cent 23829 passengers arrived at the 
country via Quantara, of whom 23,697 were 
ob'^rved, t e , a percentage of 99 44 per cent 

PmCKlMS 

During the period from April 11 to June 
1927, 15071 Egyptian pilgrims and 22fi2 
foreign pilgrims departed from Ei^’pt to the 
Hedjaz In addition to these 6,064 pilgrims m 
troD«it passed tbrougli the canal to Hed;is 
during tins period 
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Vaccinatiok or Pn/saiMS 
Instructions were issued to % accmate every 
pilgnm twice against cholera An entry to this 
effect IS to be made in the pilgrim registers and 
in the passport of the pilgnm concerned 

Measubes taken doting the betotn or 
Pilgrims 

The Egyptian State Railways was requested 
to allot a platform in Cairo Station for the 
arrival of pilgrim trams The Railways issued 
mstructions to its staff concerned to the effect 
that they should inform hledical Officers of any 
pilgnm who breaks the journey at any station 
other than that to which he has booked his 
ticket m order to be observed at the locahties in 
which he has detrained The Ministry of 
Finance approved the granting of a reward of 
L E 5 (about Rs 66) to every person mtercept 
ing any pilgnm returning to Egypt through an 
unknown route 

I haie gone purpo«ely into the details 
regarding the actual procedure taken in 1927 to 
protect the country from cholera which was 
ragisg in Iraq, only because the Egyptian 
Go^ eminent is always on the alert regarding the 
standing menace which ln^arlabl> reaches 
Egypt through importation bj pilgrims and 
passengers of which the importation by pilgnm 
returning from the Hedjas represent the most 
constant danger and ha^e been found to be 
responsible for the last four epidemics m E^ypt 
^ t e , tho«e of the years I860 1833 lS9o and 19^ 
Then comes the importation bj pa<'«cngers from 
the near East The long sea voyage between 
Eg}pt and the countries of the Far East 
minimises the ordinary danger to Egypt from 
these sources ‘ 

Preventive Me.vsotes 
The details of the pa^enger control system 
both a« regard* pilgnms and ordinary pas«engers 
arc ver\ thorough and cvhaustne The main 
object of this sjstcm is to di«covct the fir=t ca^e 
of cholera as this discovery is of utmost 
importance in regard to the means of prevention 
of its epidemic spread 

It has been ob«erv ed that the actual method 
of convevance of cholera takes place in the 
person* of pa«i«eiigcr3 arnvnng m the country 
and only verv rarely by the importation of 
infected materials such as water The onfy 
knoivn standing danger from the importation of 
infected mvtcrnl exirts in the pilgnms custom 
of bnnging hick water from the “Femrem" 
well of Mecca Arrangements exi«t for the 


stenbsation of all fla®ks containing this water 
hy the Quarantine authorities. 

The Quarantine measures ate al 0 adopted 
in ca«e3 presenting even slight diarrhoea A 
bacteriologicsl examination of the specimen is 
mvanably done as these ca'es are regarded to 
be easily undetected and may be re'ponsible for 
the importation of the di«ea«e It is for this 
reason the medical officers are so trained that 
they are thoroughly familiar with the procedure 
to be adopted m di«cov enng any suspected case 
of cholera among all cla<j«es of persons or an 
unexplained death among persons still under or 
jusl emerged from the pa«senger control 

The pas«enger control system is becoming 
more and more extensive as the means of 
communications are being improved the latest 
being the motor car and the aeroplane 
Formerly the means of communication existing 
between Egypt on the one hand and Iraq and 
Persia on the other, consisted of sea and land 
routes only the journey by the former taking 
20 days and by the latter not le«s than 2 months 
Now, by means of motor car one arrives in not 
more than 3 days and by aeroplane only a few 
hours Tlus has greatly increased the danger 
of importation of cholera m Egypt It has 
become thus essentially nece«»ary for the 
Egyptian Government to arrange for uniform 
mea ures with the Iraq Government Further 
all pas«engers from Iraq must pa«s through 
Syria and Palertine in order to reach Egypt 
So «imilar arrangements have *i!«o been agreed 
to with the Sanitary authorities of these 
countries Tl)e«e arrangements are mainly 
tho'C whereby the neighbounng governments 
inform the Egyptian Government by cable of 
all new ca«es and the localities in which they 
occur Further, they require all persons leavnng 
for Egypt to be vaccinated againrt cholera and 
they are not to take their departure unle«s five 
rfays Aave efap'erf since ffieir vaccination The 
depnrtmeat is al 0 informed by wire of the 
names of all passengers coming from Iraq and 
Persia immediately on their departure from 
tho'e countnes As regards foodstuffs and 
drinks brought with pa^engers arriving by 
aeroplanes or motor car<» it was rtipulated that 
the«e should be destroyed Po«tal parcels for 
E^-pt amvnng in aeroplanes were opened m the 
pte«cnce of a delegate from the Department of 
Public Health for the purpo'e of a«certaimng 
that they did not contain foodstuff* If anv 
parrels amv ed in EgjTJt in transit consigned to 
persons abroad the Department wired to th* 
Portal Adminirtration of the country concerned 
intimating that the parcel was received from 
Iraq a country infected with cholera 
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It Js satisfactory to note that the above 
monsures ivcre entirely sucetss/ul in their object 
nnil fulGllcd the purpose for which tluy nen 
laid down They successfully protected tlic 
country against mfcciion with cholera 

Apart from the source ol danger through 
passengers and tiic articles earned by them 
anotl cr article the dates of \-tnous kiods 
ralher the ino't importnnl artic c of food 
imported by Egypt frorri Iraq lias al o attracted 
the «cnou3 attention of the Department Tli* 
Department has lad down the necessary condi 
tion' which ensure that eonsignmcnf** of djti- 
bI oiild not be rebated before f)ic hp®e of 21 davs 
from the date of their departure fnm Iraq 
pro% idcd tl ut the dates are properly packed 


How A SusPECTEP Case Detected 
Tile procedure adopted by ti c authorities 
JS also tliorough and is ns follows 

1 Take a 'pc emu n of the fieccs and semi 
it for examination to the Public Healtn 
Laboratories 

£ I«oIatc the patient F rst ca*cs or 
suspected eases may be imlalcd m the infectious 
sections of Go%emmeat Ho«pitals but if more 
ca«e9 occur other arrangements inu*t be made 
Disinfect the house and the confrets clothing 
ff In all ca«ca m w'h cii « specimen is taken 
/or cholera examwat on the contact* -Jiould b" 
put under dail> medical ob9cr^ alien where there 
IS a definite evidence of a suspicious nature all 
persons lumg in the house and immediate 
contacts must be at once i«oIoted Record the 
number and character of motions of each contact 
daily 

4 Tlie Medical Officer will go into the 
1 istory of the ca«e and take any nccrs'ary 
action in mow of the facts eluctdttcd If it H 
found that the ca«=e ms «ifk in or acquired its 
infection in some other part in Eg>pt, wntc 


details {or action to the Public HcaUIi authority 
la such phcc If acquired in the place of 
rfidcncc find out from whom or from what 
source Inquire for 6U«picious eases or recent 
deaUis among the family, contacts and 
neighbours 

If the original ca«c turns out to be 
posittie, the following action will be taken 

(а) All the immediate and remote contact*, 
if any, who had previously been under observa- 
tion outside will be isolated 

(б) All the contacts, immediate and remote, 
will be given a snhnc purge and a specimen 
Rill be «cnt to the laboratories for exammatios 

(e) If any death occurs m the village and 
the dead person is not medically examined 
Uforo death, a specimen will be taken for 
eximmation unices the cause of death is 
obviously not «u«picious of cholera 

TJic question as to when the patient may 
be di«charged from the hospital is very 
important in first or early cB«e8 m a previously 
non infected locality so long as it is still 
hoped to pre%cnt the disease spreading The 
rule to be followed under the»e circu!n«tanees 
IS that a uegativc bactenologiea! rr"ljlt riiould 
ba\€ been returned for three successive <pea- 
iDcns taken after purging at intervals of a week. 

Tlic «landing menace to the country is met ' 
by the above-mentioned methods to deal with 
a suspected ca«e It hss been found that the 
danger becomes more acute from time to time 
Under the«e circumstances when the country 
18 acutely threatened but not actually infected, 
precautions in addition to those already 
described are taken which pata everybody 
concerned on the alert 

Tlie details regarding the anti-cholera 
mcanires adopted in Egypt when the country 
IS declared infected form the subject of another 
report submitted by me to the Calcutta Jtfedieal 
Journal for publication 
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Credit must go to the enlightened Chhotarai 
Saheb of Kconjhar for mayng discovery of 
important relics of a flourishing civilkation 
that prevailed in a iiill recess which is now 
covered by forest and contains a thin popula- 
tion of primitive Gonds and Savaras It is due 
to his enthusiasm that Dr. Tomonash Chandra 
Das Gupta, MA. Ph.D.. was able to notice in 
brief these relics in a Bengali magazine m 1933 
IVe are also much indebted to him as well as to 



Rock-in^rip)ioo 

tlie Itulinc Chief, lii< elder brother, for tlic 
f.sdlitjes .ifforriftl for our visit to the place. 

Aceordinc to the tradition the Ruling 
Family of Keonjliar ha<; emanated from the 
Bhanj.a (hmasty of Mayurbhaa}. It i? related 
that in ancient times the Bhuyan population of 
39—8 


Keonjhar experienced difficulty in approaching 
the Ruler of Mayurbhanj for the settlement of 
disputes that took place among themselves. 
Thereupon they stole a younger son of the ruler 
and installed him as their oi\ii Ruler in 



Keonjhar, Th^s the separation of Keonjhar 
from Maymrbhanj took place. 

The headquarters of Keonjhar is about 72 
miles north-west of Jajpur Ro.ad Station on 
B. N. R. and 25 miles south-east of Khiching, 
the ancient capital of the Bhanja territory. A 
pood metalled ro.ad leads and a motor bus plies 
dally along it from Jajpur Road to the head- 
quarters. From Dhenkikot, a road side village 
about 54 miles from Jajpur Road, leads a foot- 
way of about 4 miles in length to Dcr.gaj'odii 
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Slate joins DiHgaimOiiwith Katrol«iDift onotjKr To the cn«l of and it n di“i mci of alwui 
nnd «id(. \jlljf,L about I>8 jmk* fnuu Jijpiir quattir inilt from Ptns'ipo'-) i j» filuatcd a 
Iloa i lu-i to tlie •ootb m-l of entail biif ctllol lalmih-^^hrar/) (tbc tibmit of 

IMHtikik ti nn J Hiutli fi“i of Katrabtdha Um n|,t Talfiokt) Thi- fill orcujuts ofiout 

/s rt ^ituiUd an quitncr rtitlc in hncth irutn in tiejt almig 

tlic nortli bank of n iitii •'(ream cntkd Sita On tb** ftortb bank of tfic ®(fa Tbc di*tflncc 

Ix-twirn (lit hill and th* 
ptream ranges from 200 to 
400 jnrd* On (he eastern 
••ioiK of the hill there is a 
!-p3ciotis natural C3\c Again 
at the eastern fool of the hill 
arc fonud ns unhenn small 
rucks containing inscriptions 
Hach m*cnption consi-ts of 
one hue The letters are 
deep cut and each niea«urcip 
about S' X2 ' The rocks are 
in thcjr natural po^itumi on 
(he earth and occupj an arcs 
of about M fcj jards B) 
the side of them there lie tiro 
hrick mounds Tlic bnckf arc 
imnicn«clj •cattered along 
tic aouthem foot of (he hill 
and each measures about 
J0"X8->C2'' 

As (here is no ro«t f ou«e 
at Dongario«hi we had to paj 
a fljmg ijsjt So the time 
at our di«po«al being short 
we emild not attempt to 
decipher all the in«cnptioB« 

0 made an attempt to 
decipher onlj one inscription 
This inscription read'* 

R?T 

(Mnruta the dc=ciple 
of Punidha) 

The reading of this m* 
enption •ugge'ls to us tlisl 
all other inscriptions record 
hke the Barhiit and Sanchi 
inscriptions the names of 
some a'cetics along wilh 
tlio"© of their preceptor* 
The case on the hill was 
probablj set apart for the 
Rarsn< r{ih«ra practice of T oga mode of 

meditation 

the south bmk of the same stream thwe u At the southern foot of the hill is found 
another “mail village called Sitabbanji Titcse an image of a Mukha iinga Tour humm 
two vnllagcs arc one mile apart from each olhCT faces represented on a phallic emblem are 
'll ough Dcngaposhi ha« a separate mtitj it« distinct On the wv«tem end of the southern 
identitv IS melted in tint of Sit'il/hwji TJw« foot of thekiU there stands n pgantie uaJJ hkr 
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rock facing =outh. and haMng on its top a 
projecting Mulder Thi" rock is cnllcd Kovana 
£hhaya (the shndovr of the demon king 
Raima) b> the local people It is *0 called 
probabl) on account of its enormous dimen-ion 
On the ceiling of the projection are found the 
prccinu® fre co and nriting in brown colour 

The ceiling is at a height of about 18 feet 
from the ground and mea'jures about 2o"XlO' 
The fre«eo repre'cnts in profile a row of three 
men on foot one on horse back and two on an 
elephant, all m a marching po'ture The> 
co\ er about half the area of the entire plane of 
the ceiling Except the horse and men on the 
clepliant other figures are comparatively in- 
di'tinct The fading seems mamlv due to the 
earthen nc®ta built on the pictures b> the 
hornet® 

One line of writing commencing from below 
(he hind legs of the hor®e is discernible There 
arc faint appearances of other letter® to 8Uggc«t 
that damage ha« been wrought on the precious 
record ■\\e therefore draw the pointed atten- 
tion of the Archtiological Department of the 
Government of Indn to give proper advice to 
the State a® to the preservation of this unique 
treasure of Indian Art from further decay and 
rum 

The fre*co repre«ent8 a war expedition 
The man •itting’ on the fore part of (he 
eleplnnl’* back wears a white half pant a 
loo«c brown coat a white textile prdle over the 
coat and a decorated cap on the head. He is 
tall of «taturc and holds a dagger in his right 
hand Ills eves are as large as tho«e of (he 
Ajanta fre*coc He i® probablj a king 

Tlie man sitting behind the king wear® a 
coat and hoId» a staff probably fljnng the flag 
Hi® lower garment i® indi«tmct and the head is 
bare lie is «hort of ®tnture Hi® forehead is 
low and the no®c at it® root is depre® cd to «omc 
extent 

\t (he head of (he hor«e the eurfaw. i- mono 
chromatic The cre«t i« therefore shown there 
bv thickening the colour On the whole the 
pictures are Tifc-likc and exhibit the excellent 
artidie ‘kill 

A® we are not equal (o the (a«k of compar 
mg tl fee picture® with tho«e of Ajanta rave® 
we leave it (o the connoi* cur of art But thev 
are «o accomplished in execution and «o 
vivaciou* in form (hat we c®tc<'m them too 
hichh a* Art and sar that thev are dumb 
witni''®!^ to tlw pa t gloriou® culture of On® a 
Tlev inliputabK e®tabli'li the fact that »n 
ancient tune® the hilh tracts of Orj«*a were as 
eivilitcil a® anv other region m India 

It i« diffirtiU to rea 1 wath preci ion tl e l®t 


letter of the writing It look® like N 
having an additional ®troke parallel to the 
lower part of the right limb The second letter 
la distinctly n The third letter can be read 
as n TJien follows the word ffsr which is 
<ucceedcd bv the name «fl fi;ri »t3i Here f;(il 
may al«o be read a® ^TT Becau«e the 3JJ 
mark touche unlike that of ti (second 
and fourth letter) the ba®e of letter and looks 
like ( It I® important to note that the *r 
form found in thi® record is earlier than that 



occumng m the Patiakela grant of tho Cth 
century AD (E I Aol IX Pp 283 ff 1 1) 
The forms of n, n and ( of the l\ii®han 
period are aLo worth noticing in the present 
lecord Be can therefore a® ign the fre«co to 
the 4th century A.D on the palaxigraphic 
ground This conclu ion receives confinaation 
from a hoard of Ku«han coins di'covcred at 
Dcngapo«h! bj the coohe® engaged in the earth 
work of (he road Tlieeo coins contain no 
legend like the other Ivu«han com® di-covercd 
in Ori®®a Each com contains on the obvcr®e a 
«tanding human figure and on the reverse th*' 
rcpre®cn(a(ion of a man on elephant 

It 18 now evident that (ho record hc®pcaks 
the pa«t achievement® of the Bhanja d>na tv 
Not onlv the Bhanja family of Keonjhar but 
al®o all the Bhanja fnmilic- of On«®a mu«t fed 
proud of till- unique monument of their pn«t 
culture and plorv 

It i- mtero«tmg to note that the 

Prakrit form of San'knt i® found in the 

rock in'cnption while m the writing below the 
painting® the San-knt foun I of is not 
Praknti«o<l as fh*? The fonner record Klongs 
to n religious conmumtv wlo "(Iriptcil the 
tbalcct fjwkrn hv the common people an 1 (lie 
laUer one to the ruing fanilv Tl e ancient 
Sa'i«knt dram 13 rtprc'cnt the common p<-op’e 
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as speaking the Prakrit dialect and the rombera 
of the ruling families as using the Saosknt 
language That these dramas represent the true 
character of ancient Indians in the matter of 
their ‘jpoken dialects now gams Mipport from 
the epigraphic records at DengapoaM 

A ruler named Digbhanj is mentoined m 
the copper -plate records disco\eied in Mayui 
bhanj This Digbhanj cannot be supposed to 
liave floiiri'shed m a date earher than the 9lh 
century A D Evidently be is not idenbcal with 
Dishabhanja mentioned below the paintings 


I 




^ .,<• //V 


who cannot be supposed to have flourished m a 
date later than the 4th century AD With Uie 
present state of our knowledge it is difficult to 
determine whether this Di^habbanja floun«hcd 
before or after the separation of the Keonjber 
line from the Jlajmrbhanj farnilj According 
to the traditional history of Baud a scion of the 
Keonjhar Bbanja line came to Baud and founded 
another Bhanja Ime That the foundation of 
the Baud Bhanja line antedates the 9tb century 
A D , can be gathered from the copper-plate 
records discovered in Uie Band State Again 
the traditional history of Keonjhar relates tbel 
tw'o brothers — Adibhanj and Jyotibhanj — hailed 
from Rajputana and founded two principalities 
Adibhanj the elder brother, at Adipur on the 
north bank and Jvotibbanj the younger one, at 
Jvotipur on the south bank of the Vaitorani 
The Keonjhar Bhan^ line i» «aul to have 
descended from Jyotibhanj All these tradi- 
tions point to the fact that the separation of 
Keonjhar line from the Mnyurbhanj line took 
place a short time after the foundation of the 
Bhanj family m Onssa But they reveal no 


definite date 

To the west of Dcngaposhi Ibcre stands 
finnihcr lull which contains a large natural cave 
T^ie oca people call itSita’e anfud.-shal Oymg 
™ room) Tn U.» m'" <»»”? ft"* fMl-' 

ctobloms nioie "'■I!' P''™'”'' 

One of the phallic emblems is worshipped ba 


tlie local people as Sita wife of Rama and the 
others, ns her eons — Ku«ha and Lava At thf” 
foot of this hill lies a beautiful figure of an 
elephant carved out of «tone 

Tliere can be no doubt that in ancient times 
Dengaposbi was a centre of Sam in and con 
taiD^ a flouri'hing town to which the corns and 
the bneks found there bear testimony It is 
probable therefore that the historical data would 
turn up if the brick mounds are exploited 
which may help us in filling up the gap in the 
history of Orissa extending from the extinction 
of Kharavelas dynasty m the 1st century AD, 
to the foundation of the Bhauraa dynasty in the 
6th century AD Not only Dengapo'hi but 
also Sialimal at Anandpur in the Keonjhar 
State is an important archwological «itc where 
are found some excellent Buddhist and Hindu 
sculptures dating back to the 8th century A D 
The excavation seems if earned on here, to be 
profitwhlc to a large extent Again another 

K cc known os Patna about 16 miles north of 
ngaposhi contains remote antiquities Here 
another board of copper coins has been dis- 
covered each containing on both sides SiaetJA- 
smbol Hiesc coins arc smaller and thmer 
tlnn Kushan coins 'ind probably the earlic*t of 
all the ancient coins hitherto discovered in 
On««a 

We may be forgiven for adding here a noto 
on the PsKce I ibrcry at Keonjhar, which has 
no beiring on tlie miin topics of our rejiort. 
Thi« library possesses some valuable palm leaf 
manu«cnpU One of them contains some 
San'knt Slokas regarding the dates of erections 
of the famous temples of On"=a The dates 
concerning the Pun and Konarnk temples are 
in this manuscript the same ns known from 
other pourcca But the S!cka in the maniiscnpt, 
recording the date of Lmgaraj temple nt 
Bhubanc«hwar is ehghtly different from that 
heard by late Mr M Gaiigulv and other anti- 
quarians from the temple pne^ts We quote 
below the Sloka from the manu«cnpt 

•raisTgfint aik ?rei«> f Rrar-rot i 

(In the Saka year 8S8 the temple of 
Krittivaaa was built by Lahfendukesan) 

According to the Sfof.o heard from the 
temple pnests the Sako year is 188 which is not 
worthy of credence from the architectural stand- 
point Now the Saka year 88S (AD 9CG) 
docs not militate ngainst that standpoint and as 
ouch we can accepi it ns credible Lahtendu- 
ke«an seems to bo identical mih tfddj otakesnn 
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Because the ca\e m the Khandagin hi« which is cnthu«iasticallj endeavouring to edit rare 
contains an inscription of UddyotaUsan, is manuscripts under the patronage of the Ruling 
Lnown Lalatendukesan cave Chief and encouragement of the Chhotarai 

In conclusion ’^e offer our thanks to Saheb for bringing to our notice the Sloka 
Pandit Banamber Achai^ a Sahilyacharva, who quoted abo\e 


PISTAIW— THE BENEFICENT ISLAND 
By E SCHENKL 


From the Tatra mountains in Czechoslovakia centuries and has alreadj m ancient tunes 
springs the rner t^aag An island is situated been used as a health report Already m 
in the rner — ^Pi^tany the famous bath place 1551 AC Georg ^temhenis has v.nUen a boon 


and health-resort of Czechoaloaakia Tlii< ■ 
countrj IS «pecjall% rich in liealth reports and 
Karl bad Franzensbad and Maneabad are toda> 
knonn throughout the world AImj Pistony Ims 
to bo named among them and may be it holds 
the first place It is a unique place among 
health resorts From a depth of about 6000 


Pi'-tam — Hypojnneinahon de Admirandu^ 






Tbf “ Crutch tirp*li« " lh<» f<{nl>n] of Pi^tany 

feel n e hot mud and thermal Spring** which 
come to the «urface on the jsj.'jnd and al o w 
the n\cr Tlic mud and water I a\e a compart 
(nclv high ttnuHTiture and ln\c to be cooldl 
artifirnlK so that thc% might Iw cool enough 
for being u'ed The place is known for 


livnganae aguis m which he prai es the healing 
power of the hot «p«ngy and ifw irondorfu) 
origin 

At that time people u ed to come there and 
paj the "ctllers and peasants a few coma who 
would then dig a hole for them in the ground 
on the embankment of the n%er T! is hole got 
filled in no tunc with mud and hot water an! 
people u«e<l to sit there for “cicral hours daiU 
nnd benefit the healing factors of the mud 
Afodem tiraC'* have not changed the custom 
much onh in ®o far that mo 1cm technique ha® 
equipped thee Inthinglolcs with liixur. and 
ww taycntion^ to ni'iko it ‘>‘ comfortMc ar 
l>o ible for patient* \boic the lot eprmgs 
and mud craters a fa I lonablc flotel In* bc-en 
built eo tint pntients In mg there can directly 
descend m«idc tl c buihhng and take the batl s 
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Tiicrc fire different kinds of treatment ^atcr and mud But todfl> all t)ie big clinics 
suitable for all sorts of ailments Spcmlly note and Jio«pitaU on the Conliocnt haic taken to 

uortlij is the big mud basin Its floor coneists ‘Rstaay cures ' and achieved \cry good results 
of very smooth «and through which continuously The mud is dried and either compressed or filled 
frc«h mud and thermal water can n«c and fill in imen bag* The compressed mud is dissolved 
the ba=in Up to the calf or knee the patients m hot water and then applied to the bodj or 
stand m mud and above is the warn thermal Uic place affected b> the pam The linen bag* 
water jeaehing the breast The water w radio arc boiled jn hot water to heat the mud and then 
active and the mud contains sulphur the particular place is covered with it This 

Besides the big ba in which allows th might be shoulder arm leg thigh, hip back 
patients to move about frtcly during the tunc joint etc Pi^-tiny has its bureaus today nearly 
of the bath there are cabins for those who all ovci the world Agents are selling the mud 
cannot move alone and have to be helped by eoioprcs'cs so that people can have the treat- 
ment even in their homes m 
ca«c they cannot afford to 
come to Piatuny 

Tor Indian readers it 
win be verj interesting to 
learn that the late Dr Ansarr 
has discovered Pistany for 
Ins country men One day he 
pa8«ed It jusfc bj chance and 
etaj ed there for two days as 
guc«t of the Director He 
was *))Own round tJie place 
and m*titutioii3 and was 
greatly adminng everything 
B hen he wtis brougl t to the 
nv cr and held his finger into 
the ic) cold mountam water 
and found that below the 
surface the water was rather 
hot in several places ho 
was very nstonislied antt 
nurTS Each of these cabins contains a basuj took great iDtere«t to got ocquamlcd with 
for mud and one for thermal water besides a 'll) details The nevt summer he sent several 
douche for thermal water A bod is nlso there Indian patients who were greatly beaefiteJ 
for tho«e patients who get pvrtial applications by the treatment of Pi«(any The mnnnge- 
of mud In many cases it IS necessary that the inent of the place have thircforo decided 
patient 18 covered with mud and then wrapped to cclcbrwtc a memorial in honour of the famous 
up in blankets and has to remain lying on the Indnn physician — Dr Ansan — this summer 
bed for several minutes They want to invite an Indian doctor who wilt 

Tliere arc vinous ailments which on. he their puc«t and get also free treatment so 
trevfcd ind al o 1 calcd in Pi«tanv Specially that he mijdit experience tl e benefiting effect 
gout anci’ nk'oimsxt'ojT .wV finV AlivdAw- a? A«lati.v no dus own bwly 

trouble kidnej troiiblt bladder trouble mflam- Pj'tnnv is now one of tlie most fasliionable 
mations of the joints women s di-ca«es and skin bsth place® of Europe Bir hotels hive been 
disc'i'-cs arc healed According to the illnes'i baill pnvntc houses accept guests and there 
concerned the patient will either get partial have Icon made all the necessary arrangements 
mud application® or mud bath or siniplj and pro; i«iona so that the gue®ts mas feel well 
thermal baths A number of expcncnced and comfortable There is occasion for riiimg 
doctors are prc«cribirR treatment of nl! sorts and playing tennis and all sorts of out-door 
games \ big swimming pool fed by thcnnil 
But It is not alwsis nb®oIutcIy necessary water i® provided for tho'c who can move abo ii 
to come to Pi«tany to get the treatment freely without l>einR bound to the invalid chair 
Naturollv a cure on the spot is much better imd During tl e season competitions and fc®ti\ al® art. 
has probably a better effect becau«e all sorts of arranged One find® all shades of complexion® 
factors act tliere together, chmatc, quietness and there and hears all language®. 
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Tlie ’surroundings are also lovelj and 
tleie can be made wonderful c\cur ions b\ 
car or on foot to visit old castlca which crown 
the urroundmg lull* It is al«o ea »5 to reach 
Pi«lany today From all tl e European capitals 
there ate verj comfortable and good train 
connections atailable From the frontiers of 
Czcchoslot akia to Pistanj wonderful auto road 
hate been built ®o that one might easily come 
there n/th h/* pniite car And if de tred one 


may al o come b> aeroplane for Pi'tanj 
has an aerodrome wlucl la onlj a few minute 
from the centre of the to\n 

Pistanj IS about 500 feet abotc the «ea 
let el Tlie climite la «unnj dr\ and warm and 
therefore «pecinlh luted for tlio e wlio are 
suffenng from ri eiuuati ni For ail the e 
reasons it Us worthwhile to M«it Pi tarn — the 
beneficent island and get relief tiiere from all 
arts of athaent 


W ORLD FELLOW SHIP OF FAITHS 


"Nla^ Clarence Ga®que the International Director i nd Mr Charles Frederick Weller are the 
of the World Fellowship of Faiths sailed for General Secretaries of the World Fellow hip of 
Jndia via Colombo wath a party of «e\en people 
of different nationalities bj S S Oronte* 

One of the mam object of their visit is to 
discu'b with the leaders of different religions a 
plan for 1 olding a W orld Parliament of Faiths 
m India m 1940 following the Internationa 
Congress of Faith* to be held m the summer 
and autumn in 1939 m ?sew \ork at the time 
ol the great W orld s Fair and in San FranM co 
during the Golden Gate Exliibition 

^^rB Ga*quc comes from a wealtha 
American faniii> and has her residence in 
London and al o a home m Pans She dindes 
her time between the United States and Europe 
working for the World Fellowship of Faith* 
nnd otl or organizations promoting peace and 
hrotJ crliood 

Peace and Progress througli W orld Fellow 
«hip the proccotlings of the Tnlermtional 
A^'cinblj of tic World Fellowship of Faitl * 
rcccntfa fiefrf in Lonubn and Pans under the 
pro 1 lcnc> of the Rt Hon George Lan*bur\ i 
ju t p illi hod It contains in®pinng 8ddrcs®cs 
from « xt> leaders of manx creeds and countnc* 
with man% illustration® songs and reading 
Mr Laurence Hou man the distingui bed 
English dramatist is the pre cut Chairman of 
tie British National Council Hon Herbert 
Ho^ or IS the President and Bishop Francis J 
aicConncII the Cl airman of the American Faitl 



, „ — , iiiv /itiiriii-ui xaiii-* iciaqunners ai ''aio5 iir 

National Council Mr Kedarnath Da® Gupta I^nlon and Hotel New \orkcr New \(rk 


Mrs QarfOPe ra«^« 

Uh leadqunrters at llntil 




SO^GS rROM MY ^^LLAGE 

Bbof DLVE^DRA SVTYATITHI 


One daj when 1 was returning to N»i Abadi 
near Khalea College Amritsar 1 heard a 
langa dri\er ®iDg ng a ^lahia song Stone da 
kiU mahta Lokan d an ron akhton soda 
Ton lace dxl maita Tie words came etraight 
to my I cart Lo here is a naii of gold my 
love the people s eyes weep but mine » the 
heart that weep® my love 

It IS a Pothohan song temarked my 
friend Prof Mol an S ngh travelling from 



I 


appearance but then it is often niil like for it 
pneks the } cart 

I fcne« Prof Mol an S ngh to be a repre- 
sentatKC writer of modem Punjabi poetry 
but now I realized that he loved folk =ongs 
more than 1 s own poems 

Rfahia is an abridged form of Mahnnal 
(llcrally one who tends buffaloes) In 
Hir Tlanjha the romantic ballad of the 
Punjab wc find Ranjha engaged as a mahinwal 
IB his beloved H r s hou«e But as Ranjha was 
more of a lover than a servant tie word 



A ,«pl. -..ll.ppi.rl ^ ^ 

llnv • bl me ebe looks when eh« e net 'Come nr .. . . . i > n > .r l i 

Are S W '.!» rdmt-V W J>pw i S ^ «' “ w , T™" .“.rtpli-, 

Ch.A .7 w A.d .ta ol S ' 


Pothdar Rawalpindi s de it has reached Majha AfoAutuaf lost its original meaning and turned 
the Central Punjab This was of course an into a synonym of lover Most of the Mai la 

indication of the popularity of the Pothohan songs are loic-songs they arc composed 

Mahia songs so dear to my friend T1 a is extempoK. Like the fresh flowers of spring 

the t\pc of songs that appeals to me most they blossom to wither awa> after a period 

■wl cn some simple bo> or girl s np» in raw But they are never really lost TI ere is a 
father in law s vnllage he commented And sweet music about the Poll ohan d aicct and 
vou see in the present ®ong how suggestive ore Jlfahta forms a valuable chapter of Punjabi 
ihe words of the f r«t line Lo here is a nail folk literature There arc other forms of songs 
of cold 'll e na 1 of pnld I ere i« pethap* m Pot! plan I it Ma! la ®onp« are lie mot 
the symbol of lo\c Lo\e is •<> golden m popular The worls are s mplc iut some of 
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them are lengthened and accentuated in the 
tunc 

Prof Mohan ''ingh teaciiOa Per lan at th^ 
Klial a College \mrit«ar But he alnaj 
dreams of the beautiful Pothohar counlrj idc 
Tvath it« =ong« full of romance A «ingle line 
of "uch a song filU him with inspiration and he 
seeks to expre a it in hi' modem poem 
Mithin his Tvorld of ideas and dreams enter the 
words of the Mahia “inger Do tappe 
■gauendtan Tappe shappe Au;jA ni chana Dil 
de ear Kadhcman I am «inging a few 

couplets Don t take them as mere song 
mx fnoon like man thej are ju't the flames of 
loxe coming out of mj heart And thc«e word 
Tcxeal to him the deep «ilent heart of a countn 
x^olnan He «ang to me another of his faxounte 
"Mahia =Qngs Sadie te rvdh tudUa Jhne 
-yan nahion lacc Ohne dunian ton ki Ihattia^ 
The word« got ahxe with meaning — Roll along 
the road 0 'tone One nho ha« no 'weethear* 
■wlnt has he gained m thi« world** Ju«t see 
lie remarked The xnllagc poet even invites 
the stone to «hare the romance m life A 
<ountr> tonga dnier who sang thi' song to me 
explained that the «tone rolling rhxlhmicnll> 



A member of the old leneralion 
The wheel of chsnge. s there II s grandaon may 
perhaps put on a new dress But there must be an »nt» 
tUilrsc; campa gn 

on should loxe the road for life without loxe is 
meaningless Again and again the words of 
tho e 5ong3 knock at m> heart whenexcr I sit 
to compose a new poem in Punjabi I open mj 
40—9 


I cart and offer cordial welcome to them I 
behexe poctrx to be great mu«t be impregnated 
inib the life of the people to whom I belong 

lit us hope "Mohan Singh that jouxTill 
become another Robert Bum one dax m th“ 
sphere of modem Punjabi poetrj I said Anl 
the whole room xxas full of merrj laughter 
The language of the «ongs from rax xallage 
represents the \Ialwai dialect of the Punjabi 



A r Page mrstic 

He his ihe power lo g >e a s bl me interpretation 
of some of the so-called vulgar foll.«ongs 

language Sometimcb the Malwai pronunciation 
of certain words is quite strange to the people 
of Afajl a (Central Punjab) and Pothohar 
Hie dialect of the Central Punjab happen® to b“ 
the nearest approach to hterarj Punjabi Bii 
then ID the language of poetrj a touch of 
Pothohan dialect is alwaxs welcome And 
Prof Molian Singh being him«e!f Irom Pothohar 
most sucee® fullj makes hi pocm« ahxe xnlh 
the colour and moxement of Pothohan dialect 
I had decided to pick up nece® ary knoxe 
ledge of the Central Punjabi dialect at 
Anmtsar AI=o I began adding to m> stock a 
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number of Pothohan songs collected from 
Prof Mohan Singh 

“ It IS true Mohan Singh flint Pothohan 
dialect and songs are sweet ’’ 1 one daj \cntured 
to say, “but do jou think that a rough dialect 
like the Jlalwai can contribute nothing to 
Pimiabi literature?' And he replied ' No 



lie 

lnnpor»ry lnWi-»oi>S» 

diaktl •liooW *>' *''1*'^ '» “'<■ 

SSs cl l.lOTttic I C'C 111" nerd Hwito 
niih care for 1 know that to itmoic any eort of 
untouchsbiht} no Toquirc n change m our 
m'ct.l.tj r»lfcc" «i»n = n™ "™' <“ ‘i” 
mlcuclmW" Acd I »m i'll 'ini'"""" ot ft- 
^nuinc character of >our nat}^c dialect, lh«- 


''lalnu, for 1 actually Ii\ed at Ludhiana m mv- 
>oungcr dajs with my father who was there on 
lus medical «ervicc ’’ 

I was ghd to heir that and I sang to my 
friend 

Na paecn rchha 
A a paecn rabbo 
Jl/oinw ;Qlf di } 0 on 
Na paten rabba 
Moke me not a peasant, 0 God 
Make me not a peasant 
In any future birth of mine, O God, 
hlake me not a peasant.’ 

It was a different kind of song nnd new tr> 
nsj fnend inasmuch ns it expressed the 
present-daj pathos of the peasants life He 
nsked roe to sing a few more of tliese. And I 
sang 

—'So poor look roy crops (just glance), 

O how can I jump m the Giddha danec?' 
-- They ha\c confiscated my plough and yokel 
And Ihe corn 1 kept for seed I sold to 
feed tnj family 

I have failed to pay the rewnuc-tax! 

UTicre IS the profit of a peasant’s labour?’ 
Here 1 quoted the Iranslation of a song 
from MuUra countryside 

Tlie Raiua in«ecl has eaten up all roy 

wheat crept 

My gram crop is spoiled by the Sundi 
Even the field of Arhar is attacked by 

the Inscctst 

So tragic on nil sides, my fate has turocdl 
AH naked my children are going about 
Rut yrou circ not for me, 0 tnoncy-lcndcr, 
koQ cm see your own side alone 
O sue me in the court of justice if you can. 
Don’t turn up to roy door so often like 

a hor*c 

At roy ftunds tcquc't I tang a Fimjabi 
»ong of this kind 

Danian nc n/t chukk I» 

A<jre 7fttf karzocc krele 
‘ lirtrerocl} iniolird nc arc in the hands 
of the money Icn Icr*. 
AH pea«Rntry (suffirs) under their debt 
Tlicn 1 sang to my friend another interest- 
ing song of eontcinporaiy life in roy nstiic 
cQuDtry''*do to tic rhythm of OiJtihs, the 
popular folk dance 

— Here arrives the raihiay tram on 

the station, 

And the engine whiHlcs, 

Here comes SI amo near the gate 
She 5s the llavildsr's wife 
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The tram has already started 
And Shamo is left nil hclplc«s 
Shedding tears on the platform stands 
Shamo the royal houn * 

MlTiy the villager “ings this 'ong of 
Shamo s sorrow to the joyful rhvthro of hw 
Giddha’ Mj fnend enquired It »3 not 
very difScult to answer I said Tlie rea'mn 
IS clear Herhu«hand ihehavildar has become 
more or le«s a sjmbol of tjrannv and oppres 
Sion to the vnllagcr who makes rather a sarcastic 
remark calling her a roj al houn The nnger 
of this song IS 'cen here e^actlj m the mood of 
a school boj who enjoys the plight of an un 
popular echoolma®ter getting into trouble 

Through the impact of the outride world 
when the villager is going to be tran«fQrmed 
bevond recognition remarked mv fnend We 


beautiful Certainlj he i beautiful And he 
beautiful «ong3 He often sings ballads — 
congs of romance chivalrj and fraternal love 
Icou can ■still «ec Hir the beloved of Ranjha 
going to the forest where her sweetheart tends 
(he buffaloes And more than of Hir he «3Dgs of 
'“obmi the Ixiloved of Mahinwal whom you still 
<^e cro««iDg the river Chenab TMien the 
unbaked pitcher of Sohini which supports him 
on the water gives way she is drowned 
•^undar the «ingcr of Sohini s romance actually 
beds tears ns he sings But there is one 
consolation to him He says that Sohini is 
immortal and that still on the waves of the 
Chenab her soul swims m «carch of Mahinwal 
who lives on the further bank And when he 
•»ings of the ■'ister who awaits the arrival of her 
I rother at her father in law s place his song 
(ouches the heart of the womenfolk more 



Son* of die <o I 

The peasant* wH aoon be re-boro it seems. Someof the coctemporarr soDgs show that 
they are go ng lo underslaod many things belur than before 


•Bhould really hurry up to save his «ong5 of joy 
and sorrow before they are lost for ever 
For I know that the^e «ongs reveal to us much 
more than the ofScial records and historical 
documents do of the real life of the people 
And folk songs I believe can create for us an 
atmosphere congenial to the growtli of progreg 
^ive poetry 

Here is the description I gave to my fnend 
"Mohan Singh of a wandering minstrel 

Bith his eyes bowed down over the stnngs 
of his Sarangi the minstrel goes about from 
village to village Often he comes to my village 
And I have knowai him for the la®t seven year* 
Tor the entertainment he offers at every door be 
receives a formal reward m the 'hape of com 
Someone offers him even a ®mall com What 
ever he is given he receives with joy I do not 
know his original name My fnends often call 
"him Sundar I like this name Sundar the 


quickly At once they come out of the Tnnjans 
the a'semblages where they spin together with 
a spirit of competition as the notes of his 
sarangi reach their cars Every countrywoman 
lakes it to be the expre®=ion of her own heart 
for it reminds her of her own brother who must 
come to her one day to take her to her parental 
hou®c To «how a contrast Sundar sings the 
song of a cruel “i^ter ns w ell After all this is 
a strange world he remarks introducing the 
cruel sifters song and every ®i«ter cannot be 
equally good Nor perhaps is ev ery brother 
equally good and kind towards his ‘^i«ter 
However the prerent =ong of the cruel si'ter 
should warn the daughters of this v illage agam®t 
Mich cruelty Then he eings laying stress 
on certain words and phrases The =tory runs 
thus — \ woman had only one ren and one 
daughter The girl wns given in mamage and 
the boy’ went away to some hr off land in quest 
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of wcoJlh Years pa®®ed b> before be earned 
jnoiic}'- to bis hearts content Then he started 
for liome On his w ay home be broke his 
journey for a day at his ei^ter’s father-in law’* 
place Apparently she ga\c a good welcome to 
her brother ^ho met her after man\ years But 



A tolk 


she was a selfi'h woman At night she went to 
her husband and suggested that if he murdered 
iicr brother it would be very good for hi» whole 
wealth would come to them as their share But 
the hu*band rcfu«ed and said Well if I kill 


“Yes, mother, brother was here h“t mgbt lie 
left for the niitnc ullage very early tbi» 
morning He should have met you on the way 
God knoHs nhat Ins happtne^ to him," she- 
remarked As the mother shed bitter tears the 
Gaiitra rn front of the hou“e cracked and fell 
down Tlie dead body of her son, cut to pieces 
jn cold blooil, was thus revealed to her She 
cur'cd licr daughter for such an act of cruelty 
So far the song runs all tragic but then in the 
end we find the brother’B body being brought 
out of the cowdUng cakes by the villagers 
Every part of the body is put in its proper place 
The whole village joins the old mother in her 
prayer to the Almighty Father to restore life m 
the dead body Thus the song ends with » 
miraculous touch of folk-genius And we 
actually see the brother standing up before our 

But I prefer Sundar’s ‘horter songs to Ins 
longer ballad^ He once sang to me a couplet 
with a peculiar touch of the love of the Punjab 
countryside “Come, my love, and enjoy the 



Nalora at home 

;Such lieaulifu] (c«nei m the couotrrtole Uattatted (h« author (n his nmn^er <iar« 


him whoii be niy brother-in law?’ Tlien she 
• went to her son and suggested the 'murder of 
her brother He was a good boy He refused, 
®a\ing “ Jlother, I won't do so for thereby III 
lo«e my only maternal uncle ” Tlien she incited 
her Dewar, husband’s younger brollicr to 
murder her brother in cold blood Hie broUiCT’s 
murder took place at dead of niglit and the dead 
body, cut into pieces was hid withm a 
a heap of cakes made of cowdung or buffalo- 
dung for fuel Now tiic soul of the m^ctH 
brother appeared m a dream before the old 
mother and «lie hurried up to her daughters 
place The daughter told her n fal®e «lory 


refre«fung brecee of home Now bid adieu to 
mnote China, my love’ And in another song 
I found him addressing the railway tram 
' Run hurriedly, 0 railway train, 

For I yearn to enjoy the refreshing air 
of my village " 
This was, perhaps, first sung extempore bv 
some villager who happened to live in Calcutta, 
Bombay or Lahore as a labourer and then 
leaving the place for his native village he thus 
sai^ of hi3 yearning Sundar, perhaps, gets 
into the mood of the original singer when he 
»ing« it again and again Ihrillcd with joy And 
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I find him on the poet W nit ^\ hitman s ground 
‘ M> tongue c\crj atom of inj blood formed 
from till' soil born here of parents here from 
parents the «amc anti their parents the same 
Sundar uiii not too Ingli and falls not too 
low He 19 a \ illager first last and alwaja I 
1 q\ c his turban o\ er hi broad forehead And 
as he touches the strings of his Sarangx hia son^ 
\nbrates with life \nd he po«sc«sc3 a pccubar 
receptic itj Sing him a new «ong today 
tomorrow le will reproduce it before >ou 
He maj sometimes Msit the neighbouring «maU 
towns but he eaj s that he feels more at home in 
the countr>=ide He loacs the men who liae b> 
the sweat of their brow and he smgs to them 
songs nurtured in traditions of long standing 
Somehow he imports to his listeners Ins own 
reccptiaitj and with Sundar bj >our side aou 
respond more to the and sorrows of the 
people 

Mohan Singh perhaps would like to meet 
Sundar one day and one da> I mu«t take him 
to inj tillage 


Seeing my flowing hair and beard some oi 
the people in rav \illage take me for a my tic, 
but soon tlicj ate di iliu loned when I ask them 
to ••ing romantic songs 

The wheel of change i* there The pea ant 
will soon be reborn it seem Like the peasant 
all the world over he mu t put on hi» new 
garment even m m> vnllage Some of the con- 
temiwrao folk «ongs “how tint he under tand' 
manj things better than before But who wiU 
lead the anti ilhterscv campaign? However 
the old proverb Jatt inncAfo khuda nu lai gai 
ckor — outvv nrdl> the peasant looks a simpleton, 
but actualK he understands jou what is it to- 
him even if God is stolen awaj ’ — is going to 
have a new meaning when he will be ble sed 
with primarv eilucation 

But will this wheel of chitoge transform one 
dav even the songs of the peasant? Certainly 
many of the old songs will have to give way to- 
those which will be born tomorrow That is 
whv I am «o particular about recording as many 
songs as po« iblo from my village 


TO RABINDRANATH 

On feeding 'Pranttka •’ 
By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


0 Bird of Fire en«kied above 

Rhose voice is & dream a 'ong 
Pjlgnm of loveliness and love 
A guest of the starry throng 


\ou warble of our ancient quest 
Of bloom and bell and musk 
In the dark of «leep >ou cannot nest 
\our flame wings bum the du'k 
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WORLD rnoDiicnoN and prices 193637 

Zeague of Aationj, Ceneua. 1937 II A 14 India 
Lrogue e) A’anoru fnrfian Bureau ' 2<nn«b Umul " 
CfiurcApole Beclffwo/ton, Bombay The Book Company, 
lid 4-4A, C^legg Sfuore ColevHa Pp 136 Piice 
Rs S, Sh US 

This annual volume, publisbaJ b> ibe FVonomic 
Intelligence Senlee of the Leapie of Nations is an 
authoritative review of the rituaiion at regards world 
production of both primary and industrial products, as 
veil as ol price woveroents of such products both whoU 
sale and retail A aeeiion of the volume la devoted to 
■World trade and ehipping vtliich deals with quantum 
changes in national trade and the ututtion tn the freight 
market An important feature of the volume le the t ten 
tion given to vloeks of primary eommodites A com 
■prehcnsivr index of luch etocks has been prepared for 
the volume ar a necesiary link between the revised 
■world index of primary production and the new world 
index of industrial activity which were publslied tn the 
last edition of the volume 

A luinrnary of world indices of production and 
■stocks es well as the quantum of laiemtiiona) trade 
shows that 

World productive aciivuy continued its upswing during 
1936 Total primary production reached and passed the 
level of 1929. the previous peak Stocks of taw maimats 
and foodslufls continued to decline, the tniusinal pio- 
duction of the world exceeded considerably the peak level 
■«f 1929 The rise in commodiiy prices ronlinued at au 
acceteraied pace But the ptoduciion of primsTT com 
nioitijci per head of world population was lower m 
1936 than In 1929 Industrial production m ibe world 
.excluding USSR wa. below the 1929 level The 
quantum® of world trade m 1936. although n inneawnl 
aeain. only reached the level i( had attained len jeara 
earlier X^orld ngnculloral product cm. which had 
remained remarkably etaWe ai al.ouf the level rearhed 
In 1928, increa'^d slightly in Ivvn t..«nsur>iption con 
tinued "to ri*e and fattn income increased in tnovi 
„-oiiBirir« The i*oIalmn of Ihe national i»8rkrt\ how 
•wav not relaxed Alorld proiliiclion of fnr^vtnffs 
fercJudinp China! more lhan ruade pood in 1936 the 

«S‘r'!enCl“a"’Xie? JncTeaM In 1936 WorU pr^'r" 


of^on'apncultural raw t"**^"*'* 
viperous Iipewing which started 1 
and reachfvl a pomt 5 per cent 
Tola! production ot raw mai 
•of apririiltiiral oripm. was alwul 


conlinurd in 1916 the 
I Die m ddJe nf 1933. 
alvive (he 1929 level 
malv, Inrluding Ibow 
5-6^ above lie 1929 


average in 1936 Tlie growth of raw roalenal output, 
however, was not aufficienl to satisfy the increasing 
requireoienta of the industry which drew upon stocks 
ITotld industrial production 1936 averaged some lO^e 
higher than in 1929, in the world excluding the U b 
S R . ot tell vhort of the 1929 level by 4-S%, but was 
larger than in 1928 Industrial production in Europe, 
apart from the U S 5 R , was just about the same as 
in 1929. Imt in North Amenca, it was still some 10'“e 
smaller The rale of growth during 1936 wa* exrep- 
iiontlly rapid By the end of that year, ihe average fer 
1929 was exceeded by over 20% m the world e« a whole, 
and by over 5% in the world, apart from Ihe USSR 
The quantum of infemadontl trade id foodstuffs in 
1936 waa about 137o below that of 1929 The qiiaeium 
of trade m raw materials is eilimaied to have been only 
44% below the 1929 level while the trade in menu 
fecinred goods was about 2S% below 

The revival of inietnational trade in 1936 wa« very 
marked during the serond half ol the year and con- 
tinued during the firsi half of 1937 Whereat the ton- 
nage ol laid op shipa reached In 1932 20%, from Ihe 
middle of 1936 there was a thorfage of tonnege end 4 
brisk increase in freight rates which coniinued untbecked 
during the first half of 1937 

In most coumnes, the general level ot wholesale 
prices rose appreciebly during 1936 There was a 
marked advance in the prices of many important staple 
commodities in the world market, especially In the 
aecoiul half of the year, the r so continued in the first 
quarter of 1937, but was followed by a fairly general 
eel bark in the eerond quarter Whtdesele prices rose, 
•n general, more than retail prices during 1936 Pricrs 
of raw materials rose more loan those of msRufacturel 
products. The dispantiei which had developed in the 
pnee eiraernre dunng the depression period srere thus 
further toctlied, the pnce-relationships eiisiing befire 
the depression were in many eases re es ahliineJ by the 
beginning of 1937, and a general improvement waa 
nbservahte in the terms of trade of agncultiiret cnimlties 


ELl^fAV FfFLDS By Bo/rodor Jf Madarlafa 
Crerpe Alien and Vnmn Ilil P 110 Pnee 3a 6il 
Sr Madariaga has rightly earned for himself the 
title ol citiren of the world There is a vein of quixotism 
in bis brilliant WTitings Ills idealism will l>e sneered 
at by some matter ot faei realistic people of today, ju»* 
a« h>a fnermnner. Don Qiiiioie, was liuglicd at by tomo, 
while otber*. Ike bis bancho. fail eomplelely to tinier 
stand him lie spoke as it were a difierenl linEUSg' 
No wonder then that the ^anchor of hu day and the 
Sanchoa of a11 time, the men who claim to face the 
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lealilies of life, men, "ho like Garvin in The Ohiener 
preach m aeavon and out of »ea«on the gospel of Kabvm, 
will dende and sneer 

£/yji<jn Field) is a bnlliant dialogue, a fitting instra 
ment u*e<l by Madariaga with the perfection of an artist, 
to convey abstract and ideal teaching of great value 
TTie dialogue is nell stistatned, the characters are made 
to reason out and to th.nk according to the convieiions 
they are known to haie upheld m cheir life umo 
ISapoleon is the uncompromising defensor of Duliiarist 
Impenalism \ oltaite is the sceptic and dender of reh 
gion, Washington as the tuilder of the United States 
is surprised that his country should decry a Union of 
all the States of the world Karl Man is the aj>o*tle of 
class war and finally Goethe the philosopher discourses 
admirably on the organ c unity of all mankind The 
dialogue moves rapidly and is strewn with witticisms nod 
penetrating remark* keeping in Irnsion the mind of the 
reader The modernity and up to-dateness of the dis- 
course IS cleverly ntainta ned by the iDUodaclioa of 
a film star and a witty cniicisni of ihe radio and tele 
vision. Goeihe concludes by emphasising the infiuencc 
of radio in maintaining the organic unity of mankind 
“the marvellous medium which puts all men into touch 
with all men iBstanlaneously ” The three main currents 
of political thought and opinion Hitl«ri*m Communism 
and FasciSTn are thus reviewed and ermeised. 

The dialogue will give to the teadee not only • 
delightful hour of amusement but will enaueoge lu* 
poliiieal and aocial convictions foreng him to think 
Ihem out with greater logical accuracy 

r 0 Bttmce 


CltSord Manthardt George Allen & Unicin 
Pp m Priee SiA 

In appraising this little book on a great subject one 
should beir In mind vrhst the author attempts and tbe 
limilat ons under which he works. Tbe solbor >s ao yoosg 
American, who has been in Bombay for ten yean oef^ 
he makes “eei attempt to enalfte tame (itabcs ours) of 
the cause* of Hindu Muslim tension in India." The 

C * lent IS a vast one, estremrly complicated, and 
ming more eomplicated day by day in tbe pokiical 
sphere owiog to ihe shrewd policy of (he Ontish 
iiilevrafi in creating an impetium in impeno by pander 
ing to the Muslim claim of ‘pobtical imporfance’ as 
past rulers of India, oblivious of the basic fact that nnety 
per cent of them are descendants of converts, wbo lost 
the political independence as well as their rebsios. and 
due to tbe whining altitude of tbe Indian National 
Congress in trying to placate them by ‘ giving a blank 
cbnjue* ly way of political pnvilcges »g that they may 
join the Congress in its fight against the Bniish Govern 
mcni It also differs from province to piotmee 

Tbe pmhlcRi t as been approached from three diSre 
ent angles of vision socio-religious, economic, and poll 
licil The discussun by the aulhir is general, good 
far as it gnes lui often sketchy and one is templed to 
ad 1, superfcial, more descnplivc than soslylical For 
etamplc the author has failed to d scti«s the mentality 
which prompted ^lr AbJur Jiahira to »ay that be fee)* 
m re at b>me amongst th* Turkomans and the Afghans 
Iran amongst h» nerjdoor Hindit ncighhoor*, and bis 
» gnificart silotice when his cat was TiddleJ with ImlWis 
by the hronlier tnbesmra ibe ejeiWaliiy which pRnn| ted 
Ihe la e Mau'ana Miihimmad AU to write to the Bntish 
rrrsuer that “ibe Mnssalgsan ruled over indie Ima (he 
brgirntig of the e ghtb century to a'wi the raddle *f 
Jhe Bineteerlh In esc way ot asether which w> etfwr 
c^mmuB ly can claim in the sanse manaer The Sikh 


rule for a genetaaon in the aoblsry province of the 
Punjab the result of an accident ," and* 

yet the same mentality does not go, dares not go 
against the Bntishers to the same evtent the ‘slave* 
Hindus go The author does not di'cu«s the question 
why tbe Indian Muslims were loyal, ultra loyal during- 
the World War de'pile the fact that Ibe Sultan Cahpti 
issued a formal summons to a Holy War and even fought 
against 2um in the Holy Land of Mesopotamia and 
kerbala and why they started the Khilafat agitation 
auppoTted by Candhiji at the close of the War* The author 
nnfottunately leaves upon the reader an impression of 
over-caultoasness and tintditv perhaps well meant but a 
study like ihta — howeier brief it may be cannot be help- 
ful unless It faces the several issues squarely and ex 
presses definite opinion* even running the risk of appear 
mg to be dogmatic For an opinion from a foreign 
aiudent situated like the author is expeeted to be thought 
provoking and leading to self analysis even when it la 
ultirnately found to be wrong 

In his constructive statement Ihe author lays great 
stress on (he need and value of “Intelligent Goodwill ' 
as providing the be*! solution Tbe author condemns 
the narrow communabsl, and says — “Though tbe com 
munal solution to the political problem now holds the 
field the national <oIut on mu't held up as the future 
goal" Id his penultimate concluding paragri^h he says — 
‘The ouisiaoding need in India is for politicaJ parties 
which will appeal for the support of Ine people upon 
the basis of ment, instead of upon the basis of relirous 
prejudice* Parbamentt of Jlebgion have iheir ^are, 
but legislatores should be political bodies. The Catholics 
to tbe United Stales tod Greet Beits n hare tireng nti' 
gious sentiments, but when it comes to political affairs 
they think lo terms of polities As long as policies are 
on a eommusal bans there ii very 1 (tie hope for alternate 
Governments wh <h come into iemg or fall upon national 
issues. Under the present arTangement the VlusIiRis are- 
pncdcaliy doomed lo remain a political minoniy and lo 
accept soth favonn as they can a .ure TTie Party 
System is working at the present time in the Preaidcricy' 
of Madras, where the Justice Party and the Congress 
are already eirrngtherung ihctr poll leal fences la anti 
apation of the new CoD'lituiion (the book was pub- 
bshrd in 1936) And in Madras communal trouble is 
much less prcvalcat than in other sections of India An 
extension of the Madras System would go far Inwards 
cirsring Ibe aimospbcre in other pans of Jnd a " 

The Chapter “ Communalism Hun Wild" should have 
been ireared at an appendix, in its pre«en{ place ir 
dis|oibs the nniiy of the e**ay 

J M Dan* 


INDIA OmCE UBRAnY CATALOGUE OF MSS. 
f\ eLROPE.AN MNGUACES (of If Part /f. See 
tton t \ot f-53S, pp JX+II6S (SJafionerr Office 
London, /9J") 

Tbe India OSice, London po«j<-svs a va»t eoi/eclion 
of M'-’' in Luropeati languages (mostly Engh.h wiih a 
few in Fcenrh and still fewer in Dmc/i), which are if 
the uiniMt value for \siitic (especially Ind an) bi» ory 
Tlesr are being tofl*finfJv added lo by purchase and gift 
Aery scholarly and elal-nrate ealalofues ol ihe-e are fiemg 
mbli4ievt. Aohime I in two parts dea's with the 
Markentw Collection (Malras and Mysore), anl \oI U 
in three nirti dewnbes til the other seriionv. Tie first 
Pari «I V ol II (Home Mistellaneviui Orme OllecUin. 
bv £ C ffillj IS a work of nolitaoing importsricr an i 
tbe present tmewev feme-nlei* wuh gratitude bow it hat 
belpM him in hi* hi«reneat The seeonJ pjo 

of this Aol 11 It ivow beftre ut It wi« prepar'd by 
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iVe la e Mr Kaye and well mamiains ihe insli aliDdanl 
o{ HilU work, xbile going into far greater detail iban 
Kill and therefore proving even more helpful to diatant 
mvcstigalora. The eJaWateneaa of tJie edjtora vork ran 
be judged from the fact that two Mutiny M^S — Id A 
RcaJc » letters (Agra) and the Memoranda of the Chief 
«/ the StiH (AlansfieM) 1857 1859 — are calendami lellej" 
by letter in 18 and 2S pages respectively 

As an ind cation of the importance of this collection 
we may mention that it embraces the MSS of Fowke 
fW HasliDgs). Sir Philip Francis Buchanan llatnillon 
C horbes Alihe Dubois Sir Stamford flafSes tjava) 
Rich, Monrcrofl, bykes (Burma) and Onan Ifodgson 
(Nepal) besides others There are also AfS iMDslations 
<if several Persian histones by well known DricQialists in 
the C I Co 8 service Of «pecial interest to Bengal is 
the original draft of the lies James Long s Ass/ of Sooii 
Printed iii Bengal (p 1123) and to Maharastra the 
original of what lurresl has printed namely the Lngl sh 
translation of the Raigarh life of Shiraji <90 Kaianu) 
male by R Drummond from a copy lent by Ll Faissell 
(p 736), and also the account of the painter Waleaa 
lUness and desth <p S75) The following corrections 
have been suggested by a fnend P 15 in the foot 
note read don^uery— d Outjuery le, of Iketi m Hcstem 
Mysore P lOW far /Cunu** read Kurok »e Kbarg 
Singh, P 480 the survey work of Reynolds is desoibed 
by Malet in Poona Residency Vol U ed by C S 
Sardesa 

QnajinpaA Nacm DAfoi/i 


COTTON MILL INDUSTRY IN BENGAL £/ 
Mu/eui Gupta, MA, Ptraoaal Atsittant to Ike Diretior 
a] Induttrw Rangsl fiengof Gonernment Press Atipore 
Benitil Pp 62 Prtee aanat nx onty 

It IS an jnlerr<ting publication giving at it does a 
clear and precise idea about the origin and development 
■of cotton mill industry in Bengal supponed by up to due 
ataltalics at tar as it baa Wen possible for the wti er 
to collect Colton mills have immense posubiliiies m 
Bengal aod it is time that attention of the people who 
possess the enterprise and flccessary resources should be 
drawn in this direction A perusal of the moru graph 
■drives home the unhappy fact that in spite of obvmus 
advantages Bengai js dependent on foreign and oiH*ide 
sources of supply for her cloth’ renuirements to on 
unreasonable extent It may be pleaded ibat il may not 
T« advisable to endeavour to be independent of extraoeovs 
sources of fupply irrespective of consuJetalions of com 
patalive advantage Rut Bengal slants today in surfi a 
tujjitmi iha) ll will be long before her cotton mill m 
duMry is to developed at to outrage this economic pnn 
ciple Even then there is no reason why shooH we not 
make every elfort to take out legitimate share id one 
u>f OUT most imporianl indu*lries 

Those who are interested in the colion miW induslrT 
will find til a monograph iiveful The mevii of the 
Dublicalion lies m the fact that the vmler has made a 
siiidv of an industry exclusively bom Bengal# 
S fl view and there i. neJd for such studw. indeed 
NjKAH RtNJA"! hltlKIICMEC 


rSYCHOLOGlCAL CHART Br ''•"m 
Published by Yogada SatSang Ranchi Pri 
•only 

This chart has been framed wilh a vir» 
jeacbers and guardians to have a comprehen.i 
of the mental traits of their pupds and ward' 


ll Yogananda 

e to rnaUing 
ive knewlelge 


VFOANTA IN DMLY LIFE By Sn Sirnmi 
Snatianda 5araiuiili, Ananda AuSir, Kishtktih {Jhma 
fayntj I'tice lit S only 

This hook, as ita name auggests is not intended to 
lie a systematic capoviiion of the philosophy of the 
\cdanta, relevant topics of the monistic Vedanta have 
been discussed in ft not however from the standpoint 
of ibe scholar, but from ihal of the Sadfiaka, and it is 
also for his benefit that two minor works of Ach^a 
Sankara have been incorport eil in the book The 
praetieal hiale on **jj},anj are wellworlh Irymg 

Chasssa Rap 

HISTORY OF IlOOCllLY COLLEGE By K 
Zacianixk Caternmeni of Bengal Publiealion Price 
/ll! at vnfy 

The social and cultural history of Bengal as well ss 
the history of education in this province in (he last two 
cenfurex are y« to be urillen Rben tley are nriltea 
■I Will be found how the history of education can explain 
■o a great el ent the social and cultural trends in Bengal 
IB (be last (ini hundred years bfacerials for such hist^ory 
remain scattered in the archives of the Government de 
patiments in contemporary I teratiire and elsewhere 
Principal Zachiriali bis dene a great service In studeott 
of education ind also of social and cultural history by 

E ublishme this very valuible and remarkably well written 
■story of iiooghly College on the occasion of ns cen 
tenary relebraiions While dealing w th the actual his< 
lory of the College, he has preien ed us with a panorama 
of the life of tenerations of students in Bengal from the 
early thirties of the )a«i rrniury to nur own limea, a 
panorama which will be of great interest to all students 
of the cultural history of Bengal Students of education 
loo will find here murh that is intemnng and illusunst 
mg The printing as well as the get up of the look 
IS good, out unfortunately there have creift in a large 
number of printing mistakes, for instance in Ihe data 
of lie toundaiinn of the Calcutta School Book Society, 
which [ hope will be corrected m a iiibsequenl ed non 

MIRABVI By Aa/uiimoliaft Snnval Published &y 
Raoinarain Lai, Allafiabnd Pp 41 Price au annas 

ll IS a pamphlcC on MiraUi the famous poetess 
Mint n( medixvel India and her songs. The wnler has 
taken pains to collect Ihe vanoi % accounts current about 
the life and story of Itlirabai He has also discussed 
Ihe relauve historicity of these and has given what 1 e 
eonaiders to !>e a true afcount of her life In the light 
of modem research with a discourse on her hhajans ' 
lie has Tightly rejected the current acciviinls which cm 
neci Mira with Maharana Kiimlha of Mewar ll has 
now Iee« conclusively proved that Alira cvuld not have 
been mamed to Kumbha But while removing certain 
emmeous popniar mi«conceptions aliout. Miraha the 
aithor has tried to justify one gross aiieenncep len with 
out tuifficieni proof Relying on a poem by Tulsidas he 
has tried to show how Mirihai corresponded with Tul* da« 
end how he was (nfiuenced by him to make TnliKla* 
conirmporary of Mira, he has gone so far as to push back 
the commonly accepted birth date of Tulsidas' An I all 
this for a poem which might have been addfe*'ed J>y 
ToUidas to anyone’ On similar reasons Rabindranath 
mighl also lie siiggeiied In have been a contemporary 
of Mira for he has numerous poems wliicii a faeile 
imagsuation may attribute to have been ad trrsved to 
Miraha Ewy anecdote is not history 

I am Bo( also »iirr if Jhe writer has done justice to 
Mira when he says Ihal Mira made a ’‘boastful display 
of bet refieHious temper and disregard for public opinion. 
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in many of her poems " fpp 19jf) I am afraid 'fr Saaral 
has absolutely failed to catch the tpmt of these poems 
Tlese are humble 'tatenienis of a ssoman who was any 
thmg but boastful about her religious and spiritual 
eipeneuces 

In spite of these shortcomings this pamphlet has 
value inasmuch as it contains a much needed collection 
of materials out of which a more accurate life history 
of M rabai can be constructed 


THE NEW MENACE TO HIGH SCHOOL EDUCA 
TION IN BENGAL By Rai Harendronaih Ckaadhun 
Published by Ifcjira Chueherieriy Chotfer/ee 4. Co 
Calcutia Pp 127 Price not mentioned 

Of late tbe system of rduealios lo Dengtf speciaUv 
that of secondary education has come tor a good deal 
of criticism by the Government of the provinee It is 
as if the Coiernmeni has sudden!)' woke op and found 
that the system of secondary educat on which it had 
been fostering with lender care for the la»t one hundred 
years and for the deielopmenl and the present state 
of which It IS not a little responsible is rotten beyond 
words and it needs must be changed and reshaped with 
out any delay One would think that the Coremoeot 
18 showing almost indecent ha«te in trying to effect these 
changes Perhaps behind this haste there is ihe idea 
that the pntsent condition of secoodary education i» 
responsible for the major etiU infecting our body politic 
and that a reform of secondary education will cure among 
others the evil of uneiaplojineiit Education k no doubt 
a potent factor in *hap Dg the national life hut one is 
yet lo see an example of education remedying (he evil of 
tineRiploymenc which is #<seaiial{y due to economic and 
political factors 

The problem of secondary education in Bengal is 
vast as well as complex There cao be so hasty reform 
n{ this problem There is no short cut to the solution 
'fthat we need today is a well planned and compreben 
*110 and coordinated policy of aecoedary education a 
policy which will be evolved by the joint efforts of the 
Covtmment and the people of the pronnce 
’ Mr Chaudburi has Mdly laid bare the chief defects 
of the secondary schools and he bas spared none He 
has shown how lack of funds absence of a coolioiuly 
of policy in the adiBini«iraJi<in of secondary schools crce-s 
of Covemmenc control, foreign medium of instruction 
failure of the present system to enrich the character and 
apintiia] life of ibe pupils and others hare been respon 
tible tor the futility of the system in achienng whai 
should properly have been its objectives. But the recnedv 
lies not «n curing tile Oelecis and' not in ftilSog ilie 
paiipnt, for that Mr Chaudun suspects to be the real 
objective of the Government behind the measures advorat 
wl by ihem. 

One may not agree with Mr Chaudburi in every 
thing he sa)s one mu«t listen to what he says m this 
well-documented and thought provoking study of the 
problems of secondary education in Bengal I rommend 
H to all who desire a happy solution to these ptohlems 
It IS a p-ty that the book could not be reviewed 
when It first tame in my hand. Bol the propose I 
Secondary Education Bill has once more brought the 
problems in the poblic limelight and it is opportune to 
place the book once more before the public 

A N Basi 

\0l! Bv r S Arunda/e PaUuhrd bv The 
Iheosophical Pablishing Jloase Adyer, Madras Fp Sit 
Tb » IS a faiflr tnraprelien*i»e erpoirrion, of (he 
Iheosophical point of view regarding the ind viduals birth 
IB this world his hfe and the various relaUona ra which 
41-10 


be has lo live bis life Tbe birtb of as lodindual in 
a particular family m a particular natron, and in parti 
cular circumstance is explained according to theosophical 
pnnaples Tbe proper relation to be maintaiaed between 
the hoDun sub-human and super human kingdoms is also 
discussed The problem of war and peace and the pre 
venlion of war a! o reee-ves attention At the end of 
the book we have a suttmiary of tl e chief tenets of 
Theo«ophv according to the author of the book Accord 
mg lo Theosophy there is bfe everywhere and life is 
one life ■« a movement and there is an hierarchy of 
life 

‘^ome of the theories are quite interesting Thus we 
are lold (p 4o) that ones father in tms life has 
probaldy been a relative many times before, and certainly 
a comparatively close fhend The same appbes to one s 
mother ~ Relatives in this life have during the long 
past filled every possible kind of relationship ” 

4s to our Tciatlons with the «ub-human kingdom, we 
are icmiuded that “ the life we now ehen«h m ourselves 
has had to pass through both vegetable and amtnal king 
doms” <p 961 Therefore we should not kill animals 
cicept >n self-defence (p 9-1) nor pluck flowers and 
plants “to provide satisfaction for our decorative an I 
so-called art! tic insuncta** Ip 96) Besides sub-human 
beings there are superhuman personages who “form a 
Company a Brotherhood organized lo direct and guide 
■be worlds evoluiicm (p IM) 

Whether one accepts all the conclusions of the author 
or not the book provides interesting reading and fully 
deserves Mudy 

ICH DIEN Published by Knalran Diryaram 
Karachi 

Ii IS a pamphlet in which an account is given of 
(be various orgaaiaaoons through which Theosophy seek* 
i« benefit humanity Persons uitemted in the movement 
will find much useful information m it. 

ANME BES4NT AND THE CHkNGlNG WORLD 
By Bhagaran Das D Litt Published by the Theosopht 
caf PttUtshing Hoase Adyer, Medres 

This booklet contains an account of the life and 
character of Annie Besant from tbe pen of ooe who 
knrw her iniiiDStefy ft is well worth a perusal 

IT H4PPENED IN INDIA By Fred Barrie Pub 
lished by Messrs Faterloo f'u6fica(ions Ltd^ P O 
Boi 306 Mount Road Madras Pp f98 

IThe Jirvik .wina'«na sd iitvutp .nhiyrw? /inivte .nvi^ .fifwp 
short stonea. The stones deal vnth Indian life or that 
aspect of Indian bfe m which Englishmen also some- 
times enter and life of English India or what is less 
euphemistically called Anglo-Ind a Tbe scenes and 
events are depicted with insight and witn a touch of 
sympathy and good humour which make the stones 
del ghtful reading It is a fine little book which will 
allay tbe anguish of manv a tired and work worn soul 
V C. BnATTscusajcE 

THE HrM4L4Y4S-IN AND ACROSS By Aitya 
trarayart Baner/ee The hete Book St^7, P Hamanelh 
Ma.anidor Street, Colcutia. Pp lio and 38 lUuslrotuins 
TTie author presents us with an accoanl of hn 
pilgrimage to Mana arovar Badnnalh and other places 
ID the iiiRialavas. His account lacks colour and move- 
ment Imt this has been chieSv due to his unhappy 
eho ce of a foreign tongue as the roeifiuin of expression 
The book is disfigured by a profusion of printing 
mistakes. 
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HARIJAN SEVAK ‘;A^Cff Fourth Amaat 
Rtport Kmgsuay, Delhi 

This report of about a hundred pages eontaim a 
delated account o( the Social, Educational aad EcMonuc 
activities of the Harijan Sevalc Sangh It coniains mucli 
useful information about the present »iaie of umoueh 
ability in India and n( the nrganisalinnt ’worW ng for us 
removal 

NiB&taL KbMAa Bose 

PATHS TO DISCOVERS By C T Phthp MA 
wu/A 0 Fcreivord by Sir C V Raman Kt Pabinhed by 
Malayala JUanoromo Koltayam ^Trov<lncort) Pp XJ+310 
Pnee Re IS 

The Iioolc under reriev is a narraCioa of scienhfie 
iliecoierms and tnientions leritten m a sovel and charm 
mg manner The public is often ignorant of the pant 
ciilsr circumstance tthich led (a a discovery or of the 
toils and ordeals that the discoierers have to face before 
success IS achieved These have been vividly deaettbed 
la eiwph and lucid style. We are tiianlfv) to the author 
for the hcoh. a perusal of Khirh should arouse an inieresi 
in the young generation for arirniifir studies and 
reaeardi 

'•ouariv Dttf 


SANSKRIT 

VA11ADAMB1K.APARINAVAC.AMPU Edited sn/A 
sn introduction bv LaKshman Samp if A DPhil 
(Oton ) Tilfi a commentarr in Sanalrii by IfaAa 
moAopadbyayo CtridAara SAarma CAoiurteda and lion 
ilatia Shorma. Matilal Dcnaritii Dais Pubfiibeis and 
BooUelfrri S«d AfiiAa Baiar. Lahore 

Tltere n reference to a good many veomen poets 
inJ scholars m Sanshni literature But very lew wotVs 
liy them are known to have autvived and fewer stiQ he\e 
been publ shed CongratiiUiions are iheretore due to 
Pro! LaVshman '>anip for the diseovety and eimcal 
edition of this historical romance composed by Tiru 
malamba a queen of King Acyutiraya of Aijayanagaia 
hero of Ihe work It was subjected to a cncieal study 
lot number of years since its ducorery in Taojore by 
the learned ed (or in J92-» A mimfier of papers were 
fonlnlmted by Prof Sanip drawing anrnhon of the 
world of scholar* to the laried importance oi the work 
and a (efltsliie edilion was published in ]93d in the 
Oriental College Magajine of Lahore A Hindi Ijanslatxm 
was issued ai the instance of the I’rofessM b. Tan Ills 
Cirilhara Sbarma and Punishollama Shaima An 
Enjll'sh translation ts also slated to have been pressed 
Iv imc of his pupil's Cut a lianoy an I’scrtmajiy euiliim 
of Ihe work was a desideratum wh.cn U, happily leeu 
removed ly the present publication The inirolocton 
nl which a ‘Sanskrit version f§ al*o appended gives a 
■i.i.iIik! account ol the poci and her work the pnnical 
escellence of which is fully dc«<nlie I It is nnfoiTonale 
however, that no descrtpl.oii has gven of ih 

maniiscnpl of the work though i( is the only inaRosenpl 

far known The brief ^anskrn rommenliry will be 

fit^iule pace •» 1’''"'^ •’ P«>*dns 

Mi:;,/”.™. .”1 «•- "''-""s 

CfitvT*K<a*v IwsEaavstn 


SANSKniT-lIIMTI 

BILARATA PARUATAM AufAoi ond Pub/uAer 
BboyaiudneAnrjo I aheripiiTrt, Raroda Pp 35+ 
S32 Price Rs 3/8J 

This imposing and rather surprising work is aa epic 
m (weflCy si* cantos which gives, lit good Sanskrit verse 
with Hindi translation, a fairly accurate account of 
Mahatma Gandhi's life and work right up to the essump. 
lion of numsfenal offices in the provincea. Here and 
there the author interposes long descriptions in irae 
Sanskrit tradition perhapa only to meet the rcijuirejneais 
of the meialmys TTie book it a monument to the 
deileniy and virluo«ily of ibe auihor and is likely to 
interest ibose for whom these ifualilies are the essence 
of literary composition Others loo may delve in it a* 

^ < If \ 


BENGAU 

CIIA\ANIK.A OR SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POEMS OF RABINDKANATfl TAGORE i7rmy fiw, 
pp iit+fW+iiii Price psprr eoirr, Rs S/S, doth, 
Rs 3S and Rs 4 

This book of arlections has been printed twelve tiniea 
up lo date It was first printed twenty.eight year* ag* 
buroe iioie befoie iia piiblicaiion, *11 leadera of Tigore* 
Bengali poems were asked publicly to itihmil a list of 
what etch reader regarded at the beat poema of the 
author Many readers sent such lata T1>e most ptpular 
poems wet* then selected according lo the** lis'a Th‘* 
ts the origin of this bonk of aelectiotia In aubseittent 
ed lions and reprint*, fresh t(«t* were not called fiw 
But addition* have been made repeaiedly 

Rhen Ihe poet made liis ovir tdection, and the 
poems chosen by him were poll «hed in tlie form of • 
volume named Sanchajita, which hae l*fn notircd in • 
previous number cd this Review be wislir,) ihai ChoyceitkA 
shout i no longer be reprinted But llie latter has been 
so popular that iha pubUcaiion department nf \isva 
I hartti has gone on reprinting ii 

In us present I5«iie ihe volume contains poems pub- 
i>4ied *0 long as fitly four years ago as well as poems 
piibli'hed so recently as ihe year 1938 

I have no doull this enlarged reprint of ihe ^elections 
witi !■« welcome 1 by a I lovers of Kaiindranalb't poem* 


BANGf^AV flllRAMAN or TRAVELS IN BENGAL. 
This ts a Guide Book pullished by the Eastern 
Bengal Rtiway The sue nl the page is about that "f 
The Afoifem Retirii It contains 164 pages and Is 
AseiV' viWtwvmWii' Trie get up is exceilhnf file pnw 
only eight annas It contain* de'criplions ot the history 
arts and erafis an 1 ciillurtl achievements of the pnncip*' 
places of which accounlv ire given in It 

TTiongh It IS called "Travels in Bengal ” it oiml* 
aceounts of tJie Burdwan and Chiltsgong Hivisioiiii, wbuh 
are not acweil by the luslern Bengal Railway But •* 
If inclodes many place* »a the province of A««am, many 
ol wheh are m *m,rr/jrAicof end Jingaitric Bengal I »h'"'‘ 
the Laslern Bengal Railway aullionlie* shoul 1 include 
ID tt e next e iition the Burdwan and Chittagong Piviuon* 
and disincta like Manbhuni in the province ot Bnar 
which are really pans ol finguisdc end grogrepAicin 
Ilengi! anil this they can easily do by arrangement witn 
the East Indian Railway ind th» Bengal Nagpur Railway 

H 
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HINDI 

' SAMKSHIPTA JAISA ITlfHSA \OL. ill Ft 
I Bj Kamta Prasad /wn Publtshtd hj Molchanil 
kisandas Kopadia, Propnetor, Di^ambar Jmn Pttstaka 
laya, Kapadia Bhabm, Surat 

This Hindi work on ihe hi«iory of ilie Juns "f 
»h)ch four pant— each cooiplrte in have liern p»l>- 

lished KiQce 1926. is a siorrhou«e of J*in iD)lhoIoe; 
«nd folklore chiefly on the ba«is of which, supple 
mented hy epigraphic records and ofher wnrces of 
■ nformaiion, a vmd account has been giTcn tit these 
pages of vanous saints and kings who helped in different 
ways in the propagation of jainism The pan under 
TMiew deals with Jainism in Soiiih India and describes the 
a<<ocialon of some of the<e great men with this side 
of the country It is dmded snio two parts — Myihologiral 
period and I{i«torical i’enod, the latter ranning up to 
the 5th century K D , the sulisequent period bmni put 
off for the neat part Copious references ha»e been 
gnen to original sources so that readers mas be able 
fn rcnt'r ole snfetnntfs of tJn tatltar tmf fstAer rfiAA 
tional information where necessary The present part 
maintains the reputation of the author whose contnhu 
tions on the hufory of Jaioism are eaned and important 
'Ke hope the learned author will deal wuh the liiera 
lure, philosophy and ntuaU of the Jams in some of the 
»uh«e<pient parts of the senes The publisher owes it 
to himself in improve the printing and get up of this 
useful aeriea of publieatinn 

Ciit>Tai(Aas\ CiisKRsvAati 

'fARATTff 

\lJ\^AN\C\nA SMARhkA GRANTIIA Edited 
/t D P karmofkar anti R P OlufKar Pat/isArJ by tht 
Bkarnlira Itihasa SamsadSaka 1/andola. Poona Pp W2 
Price tour Rupeei 

This liook, the forty fifth in the Indian Ifisioiical 
Research senes puUished by the bharttiyt tiihasa Samso- 
dhaka Mandala < f Poona, i* the Marathi Cdilton of the 
inenirrul volutne issued on ihe occasion of the 6th cente 
nary of Aijayasagar celebrated m Dcrrinlier 1936 

Die Tolume compniing papers contributed by the 
lead ng hi«loricals and seholtrs of wesiem and Southern 
Inilia. prorides a detailed picture ol the Vijaytnagar 
Empire The ri)JtiiraJ and )j erary acbieremenis are 
irea ei! as eshaasiurly as the political and economie 
eondiiioes, md a short history of the empire Mds t« ihs 
Rsefuirtoss of ihr Jjook There are a number of iHuslra 
tons a tntp, rhniiioligy and severil appendices. 


TELLCU 

ROOM TO LET («.» Short Stones) By P BA 
En.iAR<s Soitry Vara Kerya/ara Senes Ao. X Pp IPI 
Pnce At 4 Cois 6e had of Earw Kerydaja , Pathapfl^ 
Tmoli 

Mr Sastry retenes a decent fo ere for hiet*elf 
amoat iV» Telcjn story wsiiers with h's keen insight 
leto the s’ade^t smrid Ho eom-neadal le al certan 
plates sri-b his suhilo htir»oi.r 

EANTAM KAIFIAT (Ten ^hnn Scariest 5v 

t/asieia^frew Acrsi.siAa Rje JVtw Karydarm Seriry 
3e 4 pp l(r Pnee fa. 4 Con he Acd of 
#r*es*.'er«m Pfheprt, Tewdu 

tfl MomsiaBilysfn's fac 'e f«yi ptrsotilt kanuBi. 
lh» hero nr ct these atones, m {.rltrr M'oation than 
he plarrd her iB lhe»e senes ptrsKsisly 

R S RRAaapwaa 


GUJARATI 

CUJAR.\TI SAIimk, ITS MIN AN AND 
MNECHAN By Ramchandra Damodar SAuWo. M.A,, 
it. B DoAud Prwfed at Ihe Aditya Bruiting Pressy 
AhmedaLad Pp SOS Pnce Rs 2 i.1936) 

The title of this collection of articles published in 
different pubfieations between 1924 and 1936 fully justifies 
Itself as the contents d setose Loth cogitation (UsTuzn) 
and cnlacism ititrcAan) of the present Gujarati Liiera 
tare The ‘iroag point of the sirilcr ts clutinctly an 
iDienae and deep (tiidy of the literature, made from 
seseral siewpoints and as «uch commendable The 
new* hiweser formed in 1924 or 1926 should not be 
regarded as unchangeable but open to tevismn For 
instance, Milestones and Further Milestones in Cuiarais 
Luetatuie were never meani to be works of criticism, 
they were to show to non Gujarati knowing readers 
Lcfiatn outstanding features of old and new Gujarati 
literature and therefore called “Milestones.’" They were 
written at the desire of an Englishman who wanted to 
Lnow wAat <on of fieertture 6u/araf< Aad gof 77ici<e 
humble efforts were not meani to Is* prrtentio is works 
of cni(ri*iii Ml the fourteen articles fum <li a rerj 
inrelJigent guide to the works of those authors who are 
discussed there 

hARTHA CLJARATI JODANf KOSIfA eifirt.f 
6i tfaganhAa P Desai and otAcrs of the Cuiarci 
lidyapiiha PublishtJ by the Aer/itcm Prakashoi 
Vandif Ahmedabad Thick Card Board Pp 616 
Prne Rs 40d> 11937) TAird Fdition Rented and 
enlarged 

One of the abiding salutary results of th* working 
of ihe Gujarat Aidjipiiha founded by Mahatma Gandhi 
would he this dictionary in Cu arali composed in fbc 
nosi approved rluidards of spetlmg tn the language 
for sbutt and long voweU earn one spell as he likrd 
tn fact chaos prevailed and no one was concerned to 
remove it Several attempts have been made to aianJarJise 
sMlImg but ibey failed for lack of authority to enforce 
the stanivd Candbiji felt it to l>e a stigma on the 
language and m-I about to remove n wi’h the help of 
some scholars of his Ailyapitha and the result is this 
very valuable volume The spelling of each word is 
l-ased on the greatest trommon factor obtamins in the 
dillereet views till now prevailing and is based on 
reason or riiional lines. The attempt has been well 
icceived. and ibe Univrrs ly of Boml<ay has adopted the 
eyslrm. Ij wonJd work down a) Jea't to the Sernodiry 
or High schools from there and thus uli mttely reach 
primary invlilulinnv Alter Nanntda<hankar's monumen 
It} Kosha published to aji JS73. nothing equally 
valuable and authontatise has come out till now. and 
the Very fact that a third Edition bis been eallel for 
during a coarse of eight years trs'ifies to irs great 
olility We eoeglratnlite the authors heartilr 

r/JACmN KriARAnARClM Pan Itl by 
Dr TniAswidoj h. Shah Published by Shaihikanf A 
C* Beroda. Cloih Round Pp 40S4-43 Prs'e At $ 
fimi 

This eteellewl h story of ane ret livlia deals In 
tbi* part, with ike decline and fall of the Miarya 
djwBOT. the rule of ibe «huB*s ar 1 iho iotas oos cf 
lala Iw Irtri-seers, nich as You*, ^cylhiins, Pjrtb an* 
Ic Incidentally ihe ajihor irarev ibe cl^y n of PeewaJ 
ld)s fh-wals. and ‘shrima'i*. le-port out sertl'ns of the 
IliftJi) inhs’nItBts of Ceiars* in'! t|e<<rses also in I'-e 
ongiB of the wo/J (.vjsrst ICojars'ra) jlw’f li 
coMiBUtv I’s tdsurable feature of latisg every slasetscol 
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IV) sois« juibol’)!}' cv other ej]d the index el the end 
srrves g very useful putpo'e 

K M J 

illRAK BADODRA By Ckimanlal Magan/al 
Doaor, LZ.B Editor, ^eta Gii;r«r BareJa 

1936 Re J 12 

Ills Highness MBhaiajg Sri Saya}i R»o Gkehvad III 
ascended the throne in 1875 and the event was com 
memoraCed m 193o on the happy occasion of (be Diamond 
Jubilee Celebrations The hook under notice beginiMiks 
with a brief sketch of the life of IIis Highness goes on 
to show to what good use the Gaekwad bas put the 
fruitful years of his life — religious and social reforms 
rdi rational meat ires (including physical exerc sea for 
boys and girls Oriental Inst lute and the Omni 
Library) village uplift district assemblies municipal and 
road improrenienta, taluka admin strati«) state produce 
trade and commerce stnitation anl hospital arrange 
menis police and army organiaalion etc Next follows 
an account of the Diamond Jubilee Celebrations etc 
The two appendices giving a ehronologica! bsl of evenlv 
during the reign and the gcnsologiea) rbari of ))» 


Highness* dependanis will be u-efiil for reference The 
reader will find in this a convenient accoi nt of the 
progress of Baroda one of the most progressiie stales 
of \|fldem Jndia 

P R Sev 

DOCKS RECnVED 

DRINK IN INDIA SOME FAITTb AND FIGURES 
By The Rep llerbern Anderson {Late ol Calnitta) 
In lion CoRci/ioIicn Group Artu senes Ao I Obtain 
able from the Friemfi Book Centre, fusion Road, London 
Nr I S Price One Penny 1933 

INeMPLOYMENT Uy J C Aumarappa. The 
hlui Today series Published by The Hindustan Pub 
hshtag Co Lld„ Ra;ofiinuBdr>’ S fndifl. Pocket book 
Size Pp 27 Price As 2 I93S 

POTTERY FOR HEALTH AND POTTERY AS A 
COTTAGE INDUSTRY By R I LoAsfnni R«an 
tSenior) fTiiA iniroduction by Dr I Suirah 
maittan To be bad of the Author, 316, Thamhu Chilly 
Street Madras Pp X-d-26 


THE SPEAKER AND HIS PARTA' 

By Prof NARESH CHANDRA RO\ ma rho 


Mr Purushottamdns Tancion the Spe»Ur of 
(!ic Legislative A*scmbJy of ihc Umted 
Provinces, Jtas created a liorncls nM arttund 
liH cars bj making some out«)ioken st itentcnl« 
about ]ii« eonncction with 0»e (^ngre- 
organisation in In* province Mr Taiidon lias 
ilvtays been noted iv* a vigoroti* and self- 
-icnficing nalionalist fits contribution to Uie 
Congress movement in the V P and for the 
matter of that m the whole country is «iormous 
Some 5 ears back nhen >n con«eqHmcp of the 
iinfortumte death of I^ala Lajpat Rai lie was 
ehotCJi to be the President of the Serxant of the 
people Society, Lahore, the Society was congra 
tui'av'cti’ itunr An- inm' .vt-tn- vW AVvr ^VirAuiv 


It tws but a foregone conclusion that a 
mm of ins tradition* and <li«poMtion nmild 
never entertain the idei of efTimg himself 
comnlcldl »■«»» ll»' Spra'.rfs/'jur IVlim 
he -i-'roed to i>c «et up a* a candnhte for the 
^nnkrrohjp it was taken for granted by tho« 
who happened to knon him either ditecth or 
m.lmcUj Ihil li" "cetp inrc of lie pwil.on 
uouhl not result m lus liam*limcnt from the 
oohticjil arena The expectations Iiaxp bot 
romc true Afr Tnndon Ins pyrn it mil a* hi- 
ilcldierafc opinion that to preside over the 


wttings of the Legulativc Y®<embl> is not incon- 
sistent nitli his old jio'ition a*- a pnliticai 
gladiator He tells iiv dofinitelj that it is not 
dtflieuh at all for a strong jii«t ind l)one«t man 
to hold the scales even between ihfTcnnt groups 
in the A««cmbly Chamber mil snnuUnncou'ly to 
participate directly in the national movement 
outside 

Those who u'uailj «wcnr hv Bnlish prac- 
tice and tmdtfion, have hren •'hocked by fin- 
unorthodox attitude of the Speaker of the 
United Prov lores. Tor iihout a century a trad) 
tionhas costnMiced m Great Britain to the ertect 
that A incmljcr of the Houee of Cinnmons once 
d\WAnif iff l},y S(»^k<ve. ciVrrr, ■n'leu’- {iartt 
colours and gets nd of lus party tie* lie no 
longer receives (he p'vrtv whip nnd never attend- 
R jMrtj meeting Ifenecfcirn ard he becomes the 
chjcf officer of the House mil nothing more 
As A Fcrvnnt nf the House lie serve* tins chainher 
and acknowledges mi otiier allegiance The 
Spoakcr IS expected to regard his duties as 
judicial in ehiricter and cnnscqucntK he inu*’ 
be above politics As conronutant« of this 
tradition of divoreing the Speaker from In* 
pSrfj, tno ot)«r practiccfl iiavo grown m 
Great Bnjflin The Jlrvt is that when the Parhfl- 
ment i* dissolved and a general eleclion is held 
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t!ic Speaker sc'st i* Rot conte ted 1 Ue is 
returned unoppo«ed to the IIou c Sccondlj on 
his return to the chamber he i« re elected auto 
m'itic'\l[j ao the Speaker in (he new Houee 
This proce s continues “O long as he m he to 
remain m hi po ition When honeaer l)ecau<e 
of old age he decides to retire he is giaen the 
liand-^onie annual pen ion of £4000 and a peer- 
age if he IS not opposed to it on principle 

Itlnle this Is the practice and nhde 

this practice has been \era cio clj followed m 
the Briti«h Doimnions as well France and the 
bnilcd States ha\e dei eloped tradition m thi® 
re'pect entirelj oppo ite in character In 
France the Pre ident of both the Chnmlxr and 
the Senate i« elected on part\ ba'i* and no\er 
cea=cs to he a parU man Hi' «cat nc\er goes 
unconteeted and at the time of the general elec 
tion he nooes the aoters of hi« con tituenca n« 
a party man and on his return to tl e Hou«e 
his re election to the pre idcnt'bip is neither 
automatic nor certain He ma^ be rc eiccicd 
but not neec«arih '^econdlj it is to be noted 
that as Prc'ident he u not expected to di charge 
functions of his Office with judicial icipartialitv 
He J3 rather expected to i«««e hi« rulinfr* in 
fax our of hi« group and to shoii preference to 
speakers of the «ame part> allegiance a« his own 
Tliirdl} it «hoiild be remembered that the 
President as President is a great political figure 
He i« called upon at times b> the Pre«ident of 
the Republic to inform him as to the numerical 
strength of different group* m the Chamber and 
a« to the possibilities of coalition between «exeral 
of them He is al o called upon to offer him 
adxice as to the person who should be imated 
to form the Ministry either after a general elec 
tion or at the moment of n Cabinet cnsi« 
Further it i« important to remember that the 
President of the Chamber mav hiin«elf be called 
upon to form the Goxemmcnt and may actualK 
undertake the ta'k In fact there bare been 
manj occasions when he left the President s chair 
to become the head of the Cabinet In England 
also it IS true that such a translation from the 
'Speaker’s chair to the office of the Pnmc 
Minister was at one time not unknown In 
1^1 \ddingfon who had been (he Speaker of 
the House of Commons for «ome xear® was 
transferred straight from the Chair of the Hou«e 
to the office of Pnme Minister ' In the pre 
MO\i« centunes the practice w-i* more startling 
'till A per^n would preside oxer the delibera 
tions of the Hou e of Commons and at the same 


1 The practice IS not «o \^^^7 , n form as u » often 
represented to be Eicept ons are cited la a later et»« 
ol ihe article 


time Otfcupj the office of a Minister of the Croxni 
^ir Edward Coke combined the office of the 
Speaker with that of the Solicitor General Sir 
^«ard Scsniour similarh coiubiaed the office;* 
of the Speaker and the Treasurer of the "Nax-j 
Robert Harlej Earl of Oxford wa* whilp 
occupying the Chair of the Speaker appointed 
''cerctarx of State He combined for omc time 
tl e two incongruoii offices and at the «ame tim 
led the Tory Part> 2 Of cour e in Great Britain 
-uch a practice ha now become ob olete xxot 
onlx the combination of the office of the Speaker 
with that of a Mini ter i f the Crown i unthmk 
able todax but oxen the (ran lation from thy 
‘speakers chair to a Cabinet Office mil noxv 
meet with no toleration at the hands of thp 
public But in France the latter practice is not 
onlx tolerated but often encouraged bx public 
opinion 

In the US \ tl e Speaker of tl c Hous? 
of Representatixcs wa onginalK expected tu 
be the prototrpe of the Speaker of the 
House of Common But the traditions of 
the two offices were dex eloped «ub«equenth 
on different and ex en opposite lines While th« 
‘ipeaker of the Briti h Hou®e of Commons be 
came graduallx a semi judicial funotionarj anf 
became on that account increa inglx dirorcecj 
from part> affiliation the Speaker of the House 
of Rcprcsentatixe* was required more and inor^ 
to be an axowed partx man and become stead 
/a«t in his part> loxaltx After exerj genera] 
election in the U *5 A the two parties con 
centrate todax all their cnergv and all th»ir 
forces on securing the election of their owq 
nominee as Speaker For lonw the ''pealter 
apart from hi» normal duties of presiding oxer 
(he dehberationa of the Hou e had 'Ome other 
pnxaleges and power® which made liis position 
an nil important one Thi® would explain whv 
election to hi® office became emphaticaflv a 
party i««ue 

In Great Bntcm the busmc= of the legisla 
ture 1 ® largely dominated by the Cabinet But 
in the USA the Cabinet i» neither respon 
sible to the Legislature nor ha® it anj place in 
either of its chamber® Legi'latixe hu«ines® is 
theroforc xerx Jai^Ix regulated and determined 
bx the Committee® For long it wa® a part of 
of the prcrogatixe of the Speaker to constitute 
fhe«c Committees Hi position therefore was 
crucial and pixotal in the legislatne organisa 
tion of the federation It i? mfelhgible on thi® 
score xrhv the two partie® fought 'o doggedlj 
for the pnre For oxer two decade® of course 


2 Tlie>!e facts have been taben from ReiJlich s The 
Prffcftfsre p/ lAp Jlouse of CommoTH, U 
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tlic pnvikge of forming the Committees lias 
been withdrawn from the Speaker and rested 
ID the Hou®e itself But although the ^wakw 
has been deprned of this power, he is still toda^ 
elected on party lines and is expected while m 
office to grind the party axe He is no* 
expected to be impartial in hia treatment of the 
two wings of the House He is on the 
contrarj expected to pass over the claims of 
tho'c members who belong to the opposite party 
ind show preference to tho c aspirants who 
belong to his own group 

iVlr Tandon has in his statement pointel 
out that although hia attitude is not supported 
by British contention it is on all fours with the 
Trench and American practice This statement 
la not cxflctlj correct He has done himeelf an 
injustice by such a comparison From the con 
tents of the previous paragraphs it will be patent 
to all that Mr Tandon i« departing no doubt to 
■•omc extent from English traditions but lie is 
not thereby wholeheartedly aecoinmodatmg 
1 im«clf to the French and American custom As 
we hare seen in both these two countries the 
Speaker i« not only an active participant in 
polities hut ho does not excrci<c impartinhtx 
even within the nou«e On tiie contrary he i« 
expected by Ins party colleagues to show pre 
fcrencc to them donng the debates in the 
Chsmlicr !hfr Tandon howe%cr js dcfinifclv of 
iipjnioD that m«ide the A««emblv he must hold 
the acalos c\cn between one group and another 
and "how partiality to none It only mit«ide 
tl e House that he will break awav from British 
tradition and (nl e part m political offnirs TIic 
position of ■^ir Tandon is therefore midwaa 
brtwern the position of the Bnti«h Speaker on 
the one *idc and that of the President of the 
French Chamber and the 'Speaker of the 
American Hou«e of neprcsentatia'cs on the other 
IVc should now sec whether the position 
taken up hi Mr Tandon is con-eel or not nnd 
whether it can be jwHified bv the eireumstanees 
of the cmmtr> Those who arc putting Mr 
Tandon on the pillorv for his di\rn;enee from 
Briti'h practice ought to hear m tntnd the fact 
that fhi-s praetiee in England i* only little more 
than fifty acars old As late as 1870 we find 
the ‘Speaker of the lIou«e of Commons frnnkh 
cianng expression to his view* on pohlieal <|uc« 
tions which were before the House In the 
rommittees which were not presided over hr the 
‘Speaker ho u«ed until then to express h)« 
opinion® aer\ freeh on all topics wlieh earn' 
up for discussion In the first quarter of the 
igth century Catholic emancipation wa« a live 
qiioslion m Hreat Bnfain To express m 
ipinion on tins fubject w»s tanfanioont io 


active participation m controaeranl politics 
Bat in 1813 we find Speaker Abbott exprce®infe 
himsc!/ very strongly against a Bill introduced 

Grattan for the relief of Catholics In 1821 
and 1825 his succet or Mr Manner® Sutton 
similarly spoke against the repel of Catholic 
disabilities In 1856 the Speaker Mr Siiaw 
I efevre spoke m a Committee of the House of 
Commons on the management of the IJntish 
Museum and 14 years later Speaker Deni-on 
aumlarly expressed hiro«elf definitely in a com 
mittcc meeting against an unjust item of pro 
posed taxation The e facte would show clearlj 
aa to how short is the pre®ent practice of 
divorcing the Speaker from all connection with 
{whtics 

The Speaker ugain may be n-ked to cut 
dwav from all his party ties only if he can he 
alisolutcly made sure of re election both to the 
Hou«<> and to its chair None however, will 
j) 0 ««ibly be able to guarantee m India sucii 
double rc»eIection time aflcr tmio In Great 
Bntain it'elf the tradition m one rc«peet ha* 
not been uni/orro and unvarying In tbeor> 
it IS expected that the Speaker’s con®titucnc% 
should not be conlenstcd and that he should be 
returned unoppo«ed to the House Aetualh 
however during the Ia«t 50 year* twice hi® clce 
tion to the Hou»e was contested In !89o tho 
speaker Mr Gully wns oppo'cd, tliough 
unsuccessfully by a candidate put up by the 
Tory Party in 1 is eonstitiiency of Carlisle 
Similarly m 1935 the Labour Partj set up a can 
didxtc to oppose the election of the Speaker bj 
his eonstituency to tl c Hou=c of Commons On 
this oeensjon bJ®o t)ic ecinte«t wn® unsiieee«®ful 
and the Speaker 1 ad an en®v walk n\cr to the 
Parliament But still the fact stand® that m 
cout®c of half a century the convention wns 
tmec broken Wc need not pvu®e to rii®cu®8 
the reawins It i® the fact of the opposition 
which IS renlly relevant 

In England there is a tradition of one man 
rmniRing in one office for long There arc 
mnnv per'Ons in the ffoiise of Commons who 
have enjoyed several terms of membership at 
a stretch There are even more than half » 
dozen who could claim membership of the House 
for well nigh half a eenturv If in a country 
with such traditions the Speaker’s re-eicction 
cannot he made absolutely sure it can he 
iroaginefl what hope there i« in this re'pert in 
India where such a tradition is unlikely to strike 
root Hero the people mav not exactly wel 
come the principle of rotation in office which 
finds favour in the United States But nil the 
aaine it mav be ns'umed that very long mem- 
bership of B legislative chamber will always be 
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a rare exception in India At pre=enl m tb® 
Legislate e As'cmbly at the Centre there is onlj 
one gentleman nho has been a member of that 
Hou<^e coatinuoit.ly «mce 1921 and it should be 
noted that he is a nominated member In the 
proiincial legi lature^ al'o continuous roember- 
“hip IS rather rare In the city council of 
Calcutta long membership Iia« been actuallj 
discouraged b> the Leader of the Congress 
Pattj Mr b C Bo e ga\e it out as lu 
opinion on the e\ e of the ia®t general Corpora 
tion election that tho-e uho had alread> '•er\ed 
m the Council for 9 jeor 'hould not «eeL re- 
tlection In other words it maj be aid that 
there is a definite opinion in tlie countrj to 
the effect that a person should not be returned 
term after term to the legislature or for the 
matter of that to anj other public aS'Cmbly 
That being the case it is iinlikel} tliat on excep- 
tion mil be made m fa\our of one member 
of tile Ilouee, tile member who wili be occup> 
ing the chair of the Speaker He aPo after one 
or two term* of Speakership ma) be di couraged 
from 'ccking rc election to tlie hou e In that 
ca e he will be without aiu occupation 

Secondlj it hould al o be borne in mind 
that the office of the Speaker i* both a re«pon«ible 
and a lueratue one It is unhkclj that «ucl> 
an office «iH be allowed m the prc<ent situation 
of the courttrj to be pemiancntl) occupied 
h> a per on belonging to one particular 
cominunitx Alread> the principle of rotation 
has been accepted in «ome proxances m 
respect of the office of the Citj ^^a}or Such 
a comcntion Tna> be accepted before long 
in regard to the election of the Speaker ft= well 
In ra«o «Ufli a conxrntion j« actuallj acted up 
to what will be t) e po ition of tlie Speaker 
who has cut off Ins connection with the part\ 
and ha« not been re elected to Ihi- oirifc** 

In India the a* crobhe* arc eon^tituted on 
the pnnciple of the repir^cntation of com 
munitic* and intere t* V particular member 
rcpn-'cnt* not a territorial con titiiencx con i*t 
ing of all Its inhabitant* and ccrtainK he doc- 
not repre-ent the whole proaance He repre 
sint« onK a j'artieiilar commuiutx lielonpng to 
a particular part of the proamec or he repre 
?rn!« a particular economic or cultural in(erc«t 
Now m ca*c a mrmlKT of the hou e reprr ent 
mg ore eommunitx or one inte'e-l i- elected 
to tl I ‘Speakership to all intent* and puTpo®c- 
V * t t ^ the intcre-l or to tie commumtx 
which 1 e hapfieji* to repre-rnt For one lemi 
hi* eon tituenea max fcirgixe him tin* nealect 
on 1 1 * part of its irfen:«t* in tl e I^idatnre 
Bn* It raarot l.e expected that tenn after tenn 
I e would be elected bv a particular con«tituencx 


although he would render to it no sen ice a- n 
reprcscntatix e In Bengal, Sir Manmatiia 
Kath Box Choudliurj was returned b\ the land- 
holders cODstituencj of the Dacca Division to 
the Legi htue Council But when he wa- 
elected the President of the Hou e, he could 
no longer act a* the mouthpiece of the land 
holding cla*- of that dm ion Hhec, therefore 
the general election was held m 1937 his seat 
was succe full> conte ted bj another land 
holder and he wa- throwm out from hi- 'eat in 
the legi-laturc and con cqucntlj from the 
bpeakcfa chair a well What happened in the 
ca«e of the Mah\ra;a of fcanto h maj happen 
in mo t other ca es as well The pnnciple oi 
allowing the Speaker an uncontested return ti 
the hou e max be difficult to re pect in this 
country 

Kor should a principle of conduct on the 
part of an Indian bpcaker be regarded a* 
undesirable only bccau c it does not exactly con 
form to the Hou c of Commons practice \ 
parliaraentarx practice m fact c mnot be trail 
planted from »ni couotrx to another irre pec 
tixe of the circum lances of the two countnc* 
Political condition* m India max be too different 
md may bo too uncongenial for a Bnti li tradi 
lion to tlirixe m Indian proxincc* ^\e niu t 
•*1*0 *«» to It wlicther the duties winch th-' 
Speaker has to perform cannot be uupartiallj 
di charged by him although iic may participate 
m political work out«ido the Assembly It max 
be conceded at once that tlie Speaker who take* 
sctixc part in the affairs of his own partx out 
side the chamber may dexelop some prejudice 
against pcojile wlin lielong to n\al groups and 
factions But exen if a Speaker max pre 
judiced to some extent again-t tho«e member* 
of the hou e who do not belong to his own side 
It 13 not likely that he will not gixc them full 
qjiportunikx in the Imn x* In Ihe jfijaf /ilkrf 
no Speaker will think it worthwhile to incur 
on unneces-arx iinpopularitx hx rcfii-ing ji-oper 
opportumtx to the member* of (he oppo-idon 
^condly the work m tie A* omhhe- is done 
according to a procedure which leaxe* to the 
Speaker xerx little «cxtpr for *1 owanc iinduc 
partiahtx to lu* own side V uallx it i- glibly 
8'*umed that when s subject i* to fe di cu« cd 
the Speaker max accommodate a mcmlier of 
1 1 * own partx in pnfcrence to a member of tl e 
opj*o«ition In till- wax tie xmec of other 
gnup* max l>e stifed and that of his own group 
wax be topmo t m the chamtier In (he British 
IIou*! of Common* howixer it i* a practice 
to gixe opiHirtuntx altemafelx to the nenVr- 
of !l c two sides of the Ilou-e to «'>cak on rerun 
subject* '^inularix in our \««emblic* also ii 
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H ft practice of tlie Speakers to gi\c opporlunitj 
lo all tlic groups in the house to Jiave tlicir 
on a subject which inaj claim the attention of 
tiie A«'eiiibl> for the tune beiiig ilus prac 
tice 13 too ilccj) rooted to be o%crtliro\MV bj nn^ 
Speaker, bowceer partiallj disposed he maj 
he 

It is true that individual members maj 
often suffer because of their not cttehing the 
eyes of the Speaker He honcMr t-eea to it 
all the same that according lo its numcnral 
strength cterj group gets an opjiortnnity of 
sjjcaking out Its rmnd on any tojue which is 
on the aneil of the house In Bengal s^ fir 
as tlie present writer is aware every group was 
given an opportunity of speaking on tlu 
'ienmey Bill which was passed by tin Assembly 
in (he last AiituHin Session Similji)) m tin 
matter of the Budget which i* now befoie tlu 
Assciiibh, the Speaker has divided the subjects 
among different groups and every group will he 
required to concentrate on souie paitieulvr 
subjects Not that the members of the coahdon 
group would not he entitled to ‘pc‘'k ilunnc 
the Budget debates on a subject wlueh has bcoi 
assigned to the Congress Gioup or to«r imo 
hut for the sake of convenience il has betn 
arranged m consultation with (be leaders of 
different parties that some subjects would b< 
mamlv taken up by one group an<l some sub 


jecU by another It is likely that the procedure 
followdl in (he Bengal Assembly h in all 
is-cntmla and princijileti followed elsewhere a^ 
well In tins arrangement it is jropo-siblc for 
the bjKaker to show jircfcrencc to one grouji 
and do injU'tiec to another Then m ca'c of 
Rulings nliich arc not covered by definite 
standing orders the Sjicaker has some pcojic 
no duobt of promoting the interests of the 
(lOnmiucDt thit Ijc or of (he oppovlion in the 
kgisHture for the turn being But it should 
lie known (fiat the Speaker first of all is (o 
maintain lii*. own reputation and popularity 
with all group- in the hou«c and consequenth 
he IS unlikely to give anv ruling in a inmncr 
which may bt unacceptable to the general 
opinion of the house and which i- incon-i'tent 
with justice and /airplay 

In view of what Ins been put in the pre 
vious paragraphs tho-e who are now decrvmg 
the ittitude of Mr Tandon may recon«idcr their 
own Mundpoint Tliey need not think that 
•imply Ix-cauec ho Ins decided to nnmtain !»< 
party connections out-ido the )iou«c, liii* 
impartiality within the chamber will become 
out of the question He inov act ju«l]y •ind 
impartially as the presiding officer of the 
olianibcr without foregoing bis partv affiliations 
There is m fset rm practinl incon I'Icne/ 
between (he two 


BANKIM CHANDRA CIIATTERJEE AS A JURIST 

Bv MATIHAL DAS 


Bankim Chandra CitATTER/CF is revered as « 
great «ecr, admired as a prophet of Indian 
nationalism loved a« the creator of the Bengali 
novel and adored as the greatest cyponeni of 
the renaissance in Bengal . , 

British nile gave to Bengal (he light of 
modern life and with British goods came also 
British thoughts The Fast and the West met 

^/f they bad met m ages before and out of the 

conflict came the new awakening » i *i, 

Rammohun Roy was the first to leel the 
force of the impact and ns n pioneer had to 
make his way in the midst ef uncongcmal 


take to literature for propaganda— for giving 
out hia message and gospel of life He had no 
time for artistic and aesthetic excellences 


After him came Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidvasagar IBs ecrvices wen great but he 
too wis no original creator 

Dnnkim Chandra won Jij« laurels on the 
path made by (he Raja and Vidyasagar and a 
Jo-t of other Jiterarj men 

But we forget that literature was a second 
mistrtsa to Bankim tliough he gave his heart's 
love to this queen os is done by the proverbial 
King in all the folk-tales of Bengal It is 
inspiring to note (hat many of the greatest 
figures of the Bengali renaissance were public 
servants and even in the midst of arduous and 
ocactmg official duties they could make time, at 
the sacrifice of their health to serve the cause 
of llieir moUicT longue 

To name a few Bhudeh Mukherji wa« a 
School Inspector, Dinnbandhu Jfitra was n 
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I’o t »l bupcnntiniicnl Home li Dutt wa« a 
Miigj true, Nabm CiuJulra Sen wis a Deput> 
"Nlagi trite iiul 'o al-o m is D L lloj Time& 
an. cliangtd Ucngals iducucU middle cla-'^ 
counts legions of mtclkctuaU in its fold but 
fih , tlie zcil and the loxc of tic pioneers, are 
no more I 

Iherc IS i decadence m Rentals outlook 
and achieecment Let ua fondlj behe\e that t 
Is a tcinporarj lull foreca-ting the birth of a 
greater and nobler future Ihis jiar 14 th 
centenarj of Bankini Chandra and 1 belie\c the 
me sage of scnice and work prmched b> 
Bmkim would m pire the -oul of Bengal witli 
a new heroi'-m to go forward m lift « path and 
to acliicie greater things in da^s to come 

Bankini Chandra was m the cxicuti\» 
EcrMCc from ISoS to 1801 the best period of bi'* 
life but there ha« been no attempt a \ct U 
know him as an ofiicnl and to judge him in hi 
official capacity 

It would be wrong to think as many fondly 
belicte tint ho could not apple hn mind fully 
to In'* olTicial dutic« It i« farthc t frnn the 
truth He wa« renowned for Ins inentonou* 
ecrticC’* and his name topped the list of the 
uncoecnanted officer* of Ins grade who c ecnicc 
were recorded for commendation m the admiois 
tration report Ifc was made a Rai Bahadur 
and a CIE for hu distinguished official career 
He was gi\en the highest honour of his dnt 
He was made an As*! tant Secretary to the 
Gotemment of Bengal 

So to know and understand Bankim we 
mu«t know him as an official and we must gather 
matenal* as far as are «till atailabic to write 
a full and detailed h/c of Bankim which is yet 
to be written 

Tlie Member* of PEN took up the idea 
of celebrating the Bankim centenara and 
Dr Kalulas Nag inspired me to do a httle 
iTfsinrixaV Air ffinriim / Awil up rth; loVa as one 
of the fondest admirers of Bankim 

I am glad that I haae been able to find in 
the Record room of the Ifooghly Collcctorate 
4 foolscap pages written b\ Bankim on the 
20th September 18S0 These are notes on 
PAanndan land* and I believe that this would 
teen to (he lavman 1 am 
ul’ ^Ia]or C H Nicholas Collector of 
Hooghly who hi«melf ha* the greitP^t love for 
hi«torical researches for the great faaour of 
^rnnttmg me to haeo a copj of thi* writing 
He ha* agreed to hand it o\er in the ongmal 
m any rejn^tcred societv and I am sure that the 
Bangija >uab)ha Pan«had would perform its 
centenara celebration by opening a mii*eum for 
Bankim and if the Pan*had would anph 
42—11 


Mr Nicholas would be glad to forward the 
application for fa\ curable orders by the 
Goyemment 

To understand liis note, one ougl t to know 
a httlc of the history of geraicc tenures called 
Cfinkron land* Lndcr the old system of the 
ailligc community public officer* and sen. ants 
of the Milage wcri. paid by grants m land 
in*tii{ of payment in cash Tiua practice 
still linger* in di tant and remote ynllages in 
the «hapc of payment m kind where the barber, 
the «a*herman and uch other common workers 
git a certain ([uantita of paddy for their yearly 
«cr\ice* 

1765 la a memorable year Tor in this 
year the Past India Company got the grant of 
the Oiuany from Shall Uam the titular 
eiiiptror of Delhi It wa* « grant of the right 
to collect the retenuc of Bengal Bihar and 
On a and to c\erci*c judicial powers in all 
cull and financial cau*c« anaing m tho«o 
province^ 

1110 lammdars during the Mogul rule had 
to defend the countn again«t foreign enemies 
as well as (0 admini*(er law and maintain 
peace and order within their di«tnct For this 
purpo c (hey u*cd to keep not only armed 
soldiers again«t ho«tilc inroads but al'o n large 
force of thanedars or a general police force and 
others called chouktdors patKs etc 

'nie«e people u'ed to enjoj lands free or 
at a \ery low rent m eon'idcration of their 
services The<c arc 'cn ice*tenurcs (xnde IVR 
1 Pv cares 20) I add below a verbatim copy 
of (he notes on the subject prepared by Bankim 
Chandra This will evplam this intricate 
subject and will give *oirje idea of the legal 
aeimien nnd forcn*ic in«ight of the author 

It has nothing evtraordinarj about it, and 
I* ba«ed on the ca*e in ■'i\ R referred to by him, 
but it gives us an in=jght into the clear intellect 
tn' i*lW wmVfT ffi: gnt^pg- rte sudject sceuratfei^ 
nnd evpre«*e* his vaews clearly a* a «hrewd 
administrator 

“PnAKRroAw Lvnds 

* The question for determination is, I 
believe whether the'e lands on the occurrence 
of a vacanev which is not filled up are nt the 
di«po*al of Government 

* I believe thev are subject to the restric 
(ion in Section 8 Cl 4 Reg I of 1793 

TJie onh other party who may po**iblv 
advance sny claims to them is the Zemindar 
There rs no queotion of the heirs of the late 
occupant having anv claim* 

“The Zemindar can lay claim to the 
di po si of the*c lands only on two grounj*, 
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(1) jf the land was included in the land assessed 
at the Decennial Seltlcmcnt or (2) jf the law 
gives 1 im any right to claim even in the 
absence of such inclusion 

(1) There is nothing to slow in the 
records generally that these lands have been 
inch ded in the assessment on the 2eniindanea 
If any Zemindar can produce positive evidence 
on the point he ijall of course be held entitled 
to resume them 

(2) Tlie law itself is againot the Zemm 
dal s claims The effect of tlie Decennial 
Settlement was to divide all service I'lnd* into 
two classes 

1 Thanadary lands which bj Regain 
tion 1 of 1793 Section 8 Clause 4 were mad 
resumable by Government because tl c Govern 
ment took upon itself the maintenance of pobcc 
duties 

2 Other Clnkran lands which by Regu 

JiiAw VJ!I cf i793 SiWNtiWW -4J be 

annexed to the Malguzan lauds This includes 
Chowkidan Chakian 

The words held lu Ucu of wages used 
in this Section may possibly he found mislead 
mg unless this Section is read with Clause 4 
Beo 8 Reg 1 of 1793 Both Regulations it 
inuet be remembered were passed on the 
day 

In the leading case on the subject of 
Chakran lands {Joy Atssen Ifttfccrjec vs 
Colieefor oj Rest Burduan— \\ R I p 20 
pj C D) the Zemindar was held to 5 0«*e«3 a 
eerttun right m connection with tho«c lands 
bccnu*e thej belonged to tl e ^cond CK«« 
tl o«e falling under Sec 4 Reg % III of 1793 
I contend tint PInnndary ChaWnn lands differ 
from Chowkidary Ci akran in this matter anf 
come unilcr Cl 4 See 8 Kog I of 1793 — tir 
lands returnable by Government 

' The Choukidan Chaknn land® were held 
to fall un ler the former cla'S beeau'e the 
Cloikidar performed m addition to the police 
duties Zer utJan duties le personal service to 
the Zemindar But the Phanndara were never 


found or accu'toiucd to perform any Zonimdarj 
duties. Tlieir functions were and are entirelj 
Police functions and therefore they fall under tin. 
bead of Tbanadari or Police lands, resumable bv 
Government 

If in any ca«c tic Zemindar succeeds in 
'howing that the Phaiiridar had Zemindarv 
duties also to perform his claims must be 
recognized But in each case the onus will he 
9n him 

If again as already stated the Zemindar 
Succeeds m showing that Police or Tbanadari 
lands within the estate in general or the parti 
oular land sought to be resumed were includfal 
In tJ e land a««es«ed as mal his claim® mu«t al®o 
be recognized But here also the onus will b? 
Upon him 

R hat I sugge«t is that w e should recognize 
U as a general rule upon which wc can act that 
Bhanndari lands are resumable bj Government 
iuf we must 6e prepared to admit or cxcepfioni 
h'hcn good cause is «liown in particular cases 
T’Atf S3rJ September iSSO 

Sd Bankim Ch Chnttcrji 
Dy Collector ' 

I am preparing a little sketch of Bankmis 
life Ills life find character should be made 
known to tl c outer world Materials of his lih 
«nd work may still be avnilsble It would be 
« real picas ire to gather up some of his 
Judgments I appeal to the people of fe«sore 
nhulna Midaapore Howrah Hooghlv and 
\lipir wlcre he worked in different periods of 
1 j life to send me anv reference to my nddres*" 
wi Cl m«urah 

Bnnkims wns n many sided geniua Tlcre 
ly n big library round nbout Pliake«peare s life 
It la ft pity that there is still no life of him in 
Rngb^li Tlic Bankim centenary woull be a 
nicamnglcsa celebration unless wc do something 
ewhd to perpetuate tl e memorv of tl is great son 
of Bengal 
fth marah 





GOGO>XNDILV ISATH TAGORE : THE GREAT I^DIA^ ARTIST 
By 0 G GA^GOLY 


A CENTURY hence Jt xrould not mailer how 
manj bales of jute or cotton crossed the Bay 
of Bengal or how roanj seat* were allocated 
Jn a Lcgj«lati\e As^emblj to Mohamedons and 
how man> to non Mohamedons but it would 
indeed matter what records contemporan 
cultural life in«cnbed on the tablet® of hi«tor\ 
In any segment of a nation s history the 
problem of bread and butter and the equable 
distribution of material resources have tremen 
dous consequences on the standard of life and 
the quality of liMng Yet no manner of pleas 
of poaerty can whollj explain nwa\ the lack 
of impulses for culturnl life and «pintua! 
living It IS indeed the moral and spiritual 
degenaration that precedes a penod of political 
subjection And it is the return to the moral 
cultural and spiritual ideals that can alone 
provide the panacea for political ills And it 
IS R fallacj to think that cultural croancipa 
tion can wait until one has achieved complete 
political independence or attained absolute 
economic salvation IMierc life i® contaminated 
at the sources of spiritual energj — it is futile 
to expect success in an> department of life 
And la the delicate diitv of nation building — 
the part of a poet of an artt«t of a scientist 
18 as much an essential as the leader of labour 
troubles or the voice of the politician And 
when the time comes to write a true and 
balanced h)«toiy of India s struggle for iSirorn; 
those who have toiled and battled for cultural 
autonomy will claim a large area of fhe canvas 
of that hietora Indeed tho e who have foqght 
with their brushes and their pen and penal to 
protect tl e integntj and autonomj of India’® 
cultural possessions and spintual ideals from 
the domination of foreign apgre«s ons have not 
deserved less than those who have struggled 
for political power® or economic freedom 

One such valiant and courageous «oldicr 
has passed aw av in the demise of 
Oogonendra >.ath Tagore — ^tbe ddest 
brother and invaluable collaborator of Dr 
Abanjndra Nath Tagore — in the struggle for 
re establishing the independence of India’s 
National Art It is verj* little known what 
valuable service the elder brother rendered in 
buiidma up the great movement of India’s 
aes*hetic autonomv — which from u small 
beginning has now swelled into a mighty current 


nhich has swept over the length and breadth of 
India and has assembled the finest forces of 
national life under the banner of Indian 
National Art It is Mr G N Tagore, who 
mth his indefatigable energj , built up the 
Indian Soeietj of Oriental Art — the great and 
inspiring centre of a new national awakening 
ID an understanding of the ideals and ba'ic 
principles of Indian Art — which ha« now 
flowered out m exquisite blo« oms m all parts of 
India That India bad a great past in her 
spiritual achievements in Art and has an 
cquallj great destiny in the future — had to be 
demonstrated b\ actual contributions of the 
present And this was the bold and inspinng 
programme that this leader of the modem 
movement in Indion Art «et before hiro about 
40 vears ago The banner that he helped his 
brother to unfurl reared up its head m Indian 
cultural firmament with *i big querv Art tn 
India thould tl be Indian or shotdd it not be 
sol It is n matter of great gratification that 
the challenge that the pioneer threw out decade® 
ago was accepted and answered bv numerous 
groups of Indian Arti«ts who in different parts 
of India have preached and practised the 
message of Indianncss in Indian Art ’ The 
movement has indeed helped a self forgetful 
nation to find it«elf and to recover it® spiritual 
«oul 

To people out«ide Bengal Mr Gogonendra 
Nath Tagore has been knowm as >» prolific and 
vcr-atilc artist — of danng originality and the 
.oroducts of Jus Jiruvh .hnv.e /irnminerdly _%iir£d 
m all exhibitions of Indian Painting in and 
outside Bengal for over 24 vears Indeed he 
was undoubtedl) nn arti t of great eminence 
and a deioted practitioner of his craft in diverse 
materials and technique and the ®ohd output of 
hi3 works stands today as an invaluable and 
staple part of the contribution to the building 
of the New School of Indian Painting — ^tl e 
conlemporar^ achievement of India « National 
Art il hile his younger brother sought to 
study to interpret and to revive the lo t 
threads of old arti«tic tradition® — and to find 
new wajs to make the ideals and technique of 
the Mughal and Bajput schools Mr G N 
Tagore from the beginning of his career 
abjured the paths of old tradition An Impres 
sionist to his finger tip he 'ought for a time, 
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iiispirntion from t) e Far Esstern ways of 
lonkinj, it nitiin He found in {le works oi 
Japanese punters i cognate outlook And his 
earliest ftticlica were a senes of danng brusf 
drawings of Indian crows a beaufiful gtrland of 
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memory drawings of exquisite cb^rm and ot 
novel and fascinating realism These attracted 
the immediate appreciation of a group of 
Furopean critics — and Mr Tagores artistic 
talent leapt into fame as far back as I9H In 
1914 the famous Exhibition at Pavil on AIor«on 
in Pans brought him another triuiiiph in 
winning the hearts of the ii o«t exacting cntic» 
at the centre and aorlex of European Art The 
writer had an I umblc part to play in scjccting 
and organizing tic Indian Pictures for tli> 
European show which was opened ly the 
7-n."<riinh -tfi ‘hw; EaaarJi. VivjiUd.'tjta. and* 'n. 
making a rigorous selection — few arti«tB could 
be rcprc'cnted by more than two examples 
^fr G Is ToRorc s pielures mounted up to six 
in number The Collection cro «cd the Englisl 
Channel and was 'hown in London wlerc also 
thes non admiring appreciation from the best of 
critics D 13 Furopean appreciation drew 
Mr G N Tagore s attention to tl e Cul i<tie 
nlia«es of modern Furopean Art and he started 
expenrnents in Indian Cuhi«m with remarkable 
succe«s in origmal contribution* It is am 
httle known tiiat Cuhi*m in European Art came 
rs an inspiration from Enalern sources — ^from a 


fitudj of Negro Sculpture and its einphatie 
ddincation of the facets of form® Mr Tagore 
sougU la tie forgottetn laastcrpieccs of obscure 
Indian paintings the methods of his new forms 
of Cubism which was not an imitation of the 
Furopean exjicriments Pica‘-so tit earliest 
iMowcr m bis so-calltd an3!3tical attempt* 

1 egan b) breaking up the Crystallization of 
Foim — ^aod nude his facets slip and lose 
tl eir places in the structure leading to 
deformations particular!) in liis principles 
of eiinultxDtity — that of *iniuUnneou* pre 
Mntation of different facets of an objtct m the 
anc picture — in a manner so nlxtract as to 
seen ncarei to geometry than rcprcscnlation 
Mr Tagore nmer yielded to this temptation of 
bmkiRg Uf Forms but stuck to an ongmal 
incthud of Svnthetic Cubism in which the 
lvci«c f-iceta of a ub;cct were skilfully woven 
m inlnguing nnd dynamic j atterns But the 
greatest contribution of Mr Tagores Cubi«m 
laj m lis dynamic rendering of liphf by skilful 
manipulation of di\cr<c values of dark end 
white surfaces of cubes from which emanate 1 a 
forceful presentation of the pbenome n of light 
with an actuality and realism winch has 
I ever been attempted by ony ^testern artist 
con$ciou«ly except occasionally bj Braque 
Tagore a ilynamic presentation of light gives one 
a real feeling of light — lU vibration and 
illumination u* pulsating power and its sugges 
lion of heat toother with a feeling for space 

r " 
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wiRiout tlie formula of per pcclives Ills was 
indeed a \alunb!c contribution to the principles 
of C«bi«m Ills CXI erimcnts in abstract 
tnethods never seduced 1 im from the paths of 
realism — a peculiar renli'm of tlie Impressioni tic 
brand For m numerous imaginative prc«enta 
tions of romantic md realistic scenes of prorcs 
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sjons of Rojal pageants or of ' Coolie’* 
Funeral,’ the Ca=tJDg of tlic Image in the 
mer, — m Street Scenes of Calcutta m ram 
or «hine — Diwali ^Mghts or Buckland 
Bridge — the arti=t nc\cr lo't lus gnp on the 
ivctualitj of life around him which lie inceesantlj 
note into fa'cinating patterns of bghts and 
shadows bv the wizardry of his brush Hi» 
danng black and white ^ketches on gold back 
grounds at time* reached the iieiglits of Ogata 
Ivorin In spite of liis romantic pnsenlation of 
theme* he always remained a reah*t in tl e 
mo't modem ense of the term and the mo t 
danngij modem of Indian pamler" Indeed 
when his pictures were eahibitcd m Berlin an 1 
in Hamburg in 1923 the German critic* prni'ert 
his modernistic outlooks and «Dnu. of them 
rdmired the e\prc siom t tendencies of his 
nature «tudies and his d3namic presentation of 
Space Vnd when m a group of 65 Indian 
paintings that the writer had the pnvilege of 
«endmg to the United States in 1927 for a 
circulating Exhibition through 6S cities three 
of Mr G Tagore 8 pictures were included and 
thej ea«ili scored o\er their companions by the 
quality of their original prc«ontations of Indian 
scenes and subjects In the India Sociela s 
Exhibition of hlodem Inthan Art held at the 
New Burlmgton Gnllenea in London m 1934 
hlr G N Tagore's pictures in the words of 
the riiKCff critic (10th December I£Q-1) excited 
the greatest interest ” 

\et Mr Tagores achievements were not 
confined within the four comers of Im little 
pictures His artistic talent found diver«t 
expressions and applications As an original 
designer of Indian Furniture and the pioneer of 
modem Furniture making his contribution 
were unrn ailed and the pu®h that he has gnen 
to this much neglected a«pect of life has put 
into it a new and galvanic activity and has 
restored a truly Indian atmo=phere to modem 
Indnn life All the furniture and appliances of 
the School of Indian Societv of Oriental Art 
were de«igned by him and executed bv a talented 
octiary from Jfadras named Dhanu«kodv 
Achary Hjs genius found congenial scope in 
■numeroua productions of Indian Drama 
principally inspired by the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore and the innovations that the arti®t 
introduced into stage craft and dramatic produc 
tions ha\e «et the Indian stage on a new 
pede fal Hi* production of Taeore « Phalgooni 
in the Hall of ‘ Vjchitra in wduch he 
lum*elf played the role of the Km* wa* 


eulopreif by Mp' \niue Be ant, who remarked 
that It *urj>i 'cl anything that *he had eacr 
teen in Europe In an obituary notice there i» 
no room for an elaborat*. anah=is of his life 
worl but till mipiomptu *ketcli of Ins busy 
career will Ik ncouiplete li one omitted to pay 
n triluH tl hi m i^nctic pcr*onnlity and thi 
part he tiok m the ocial life of the City of his 



bitUi and activity to which be so richly contri- 
buted not only by hi» arti tic gifts but by the 
more material resources of his bounty anl 
magRaninuty For there was hardly an arti*t 
in Calcutta de*erving of encouragement that he 
did not help with substantial gifts and material 
a* i«tanec For the poor and the needy his 
pur«e «t«ngs were always open In spite of the 
nch contribution of his life he deliberately 
aaoided publicity of any manner or kind and 
has left to the world a ^ olume of pictures from 
wbieb to rceoi er the lineaments of his 
per«onality After all the arti*t is best studied 
in hi* picture* And the pictures that he ha-> 
painted lia^e rindered signal *erMce to the caus- 
of national progress and national life 
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By NIRAD C 

OAt3\>.ENDn.\ IsATii TAt.onB« death remoAes i 
figure m contomporarj art, \\iio«c achievement 
will rank iiigh among Bengal s many notable 
contributions to modern Indian rutiure He vine 
H remarkable painter in man\ re'qiects a grea' 
painter, althougli his work does not yield the 
quintc«cnce of its quality to the most obinous 
line of inicstigation This is due to his style 
nliieh more often than not has sened to put the 
public as nell ns the critic on & false eeent 
Roger Fry once rvrote that every nork of art 
comes to ns nith a letter of introductjoo This 
remark may perhaps be suppleraenled bv saying 
that the letter ot introduction is almost always 
an irrelevance In Gaganendra Naths case at 
any rate there «ecras to be n i doubt tint this is 
80 "While he lived and norked he was affiliated 
on the one hand with the sehool founded by his 
hrotlicr Ab'vnindr'v N'vth Tagore and on the 
other with the Cubist school of Europe Those 
(wo schools approach thb arc of painting with 
moods and methods so irreconcilably opposed to 
one another (hit it is difficult to imagine a 
punter nttempting to combine them except a« a 
jeu detpnt Gaganendra Isiitb Tagore was too 
•ermws an nfti«t to adopt miu displays of 
clevemc«» ns hi« life work 

The truth has to be admitted that the 
apparent character of his style is an accidental 
rather than c «cntial feature of Ins pictures 
Everv thoughtful ob«encr of his work must 
have noted with siirpri‘>p how so in Ic cea«cd to 
be conscious of the com ention or cal? It manner 
i-im of Oaganendrn Nath Tagore’s srt A 
knowledge of the ‘ Six Liinba of Indian Pamling ’ 
or the dogiiiai of the Cul))«t nnd Fiiliinst echools 
is not really an in h^pcn'ablc and di-ttracting 
to. an. cnvivmenl of his drawing; 
In fact to appraise Gaganendra Nath by means 
of the labels attached to him In current opinion 
would be wholly wrong He was another 
example of tic real arti t who adopts any 
convention that happens to be readv to his hand 
or catches hia fancy jet always contrives to 
rise ahoie it Had be not been tbe brother of 
the founder of tl e new school of Indian paint 
nobod) it mav be presumed would have 
thought of Gaganendra Nath as a figure m that 
revn’ali'l and archaistic art movement On 
the contrarv it )° a mark of the vigour and 
genuineness of hi« nitistic impulse that he was 


CHAUDHURI 

able to keep his work free from tlie influence 
of Uic new school to tlie extent he did, even 
while living so clo c to it« founder and in«pirer 
In spite of the eclecticism of his outlook, lus 
vision and technique was very individual, and 
hi3 inspiration was alwajos cfirect and robust 
enougli to override the adventitious features hw 
alert and experiment loving mind was introduc- 
ing into the picturts 

If this 18 true of bis reJationebip vnth tbe 
ranlern Indian school it is truer still of his 
affiliation with Cubism Notwithstanding jwpu- 
lar belief to the contrary hi- connexion vvnth 
Cubi«m IS no more than surface deep It la 
not a mamngc It is not even a dubious lieKon 
It IS simply a «nare and a delusion for the art 
cntic who IS out to class and label him Perhap* 
the fact should not be di«puted that the idea 
of composing his pictures in squares an i 
rectangles came to Gaganendra Nath from 
Cubi m But in the proee*< of being filtered 
through his mind for his own purpo«e it under- 
neat a strange sea change which is as different 
in its results from Cubi'in as Cubi'in 
was different from Iroprcs«}oni«ni which pre 
ceded it 10 time It i» not often realized that 
a painter who emplovs rectangular moti/s for 
creating decorative patterns is no more a member 
of the extremely dogmatic Cubist brotherhood 
than a painter who sketclies m «mgle minded 
devotion his visual impressions i» an Impres- 
sionist The tore of the Cubist dogma was tir 
lay bare the nb tract geometric structure which 
Iie<? under visual appearance It very often 
went to the extreme length of supenrapo’iDg 
abatraet Rcometnca) structure on visual appear- 
ance by dj niptmg the latter This conflict 
between abstract, fnrrn. and. orjOar. e.xiyeucncc,, 
which was slndentlj revealed in Cubism has 
alro been present in greater or lcs«cr degree in 
every school of painting •'ince the origin of thv 
art It has at times pushed representation into 
tl c background anil at otiicrs discounted abstract 
beauty of form But it nt.ver was raani- 
fe«t in #«eb a di^eoneerting maftner ns in the 
esM" of Cubi'in The Ciibst® were the n!o“l 
uncompromising practitioners of nb'traclinn of 
form in painting Gaganendra Natii 'Tacore’® 
mind on the contrarv worked in the rever*” 
direction A maeter of Icaiitiful geometric 
compo«ition ns he was, hi« work should yet iic 
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clnrncltnrul not ns nc^tliclic jn Uie alrxilutc 
Kri'sc but ua cinotnc In dnirntncnl oppo-ition 
<0 tlic tioitnnt. not only of Cubiata but of c\<.o 
far k-s iin<(improini'ing adherents of Ihe formal 
in jiiintinj,, {Juginendra Roth rogore s mind was 
fixed on inating p-ycbological \n 1 uea tbrougli 
Msual forms rnthtr than on creating funna £oi 
their own aake 

The proi'o'-ition ju'-t put forwanl is north 
pursuing a little further as it scema to cover the 
biaic rjuilitj of lidg induira Natli riigtm-a art 
It ncetls howiier to be placed iigainal a dcfim 
tinn of tic normal apped of great painting in 
order to bo fully intelligible Purely decoratm 
pattern and pure reprc'ditation as in a photo 
graph “tfliid at opposite ixtrcines of graphic art 
Both nre equ illy common and both stand on an 
eqiiallj crude plane so to sa> considered as 
works of irt The really great pimting that 
in which representation combines with decora 
live appeal to form something which partakes 
of the quality of both and i« ycl a new thing 
Those who bcheae that there can be great paint* 
ing without the representational tletncnl have 
only to look at decorative patterns eacn such 
lovely dccoratiio patterns as borders of shawls 
or kinkhuais or jActra dura work m a Mogul 
buiUiing in order to reahie the relative super 
ficiality of their appeal As a matter of tact 
the aesthetic instinct of man has been profoundly 
right jn assigning to pure deeoraiiae pattern a 
subsidiary place the position of an adjunct or 
auxiliary to another great art. for decorative 
art as such doc' not po 'Css that explosive 
quality , that deeper and hrgor significance, which 
IS the hall mark of groat art In sq far as 
painting is concerned this explosive quality, 
this deeper and larger significance comes m only 
with the introduction of the representational 
element 

This 18 not to say that great paintings make 
their appeal through their subject-matter that 
IS to eay, the story told in the picture On the 
other hand the stirring of the soul produced bv 
greai pairiimgs wenre 'ro 'ue aiufci- -br*fnidv miL 
different from the emotions roused by the 
memories and experiences of actual life and by 
the representation of such CM^nences in pictures 
To be quite explicit tin* implies three things 
first that real appeal and aaluc of a painting 
18 quite independent of its illustrative content 
yet IS not independent of its rcprcsentntional 
content, secondly, that great paintings hate the 
power to speak directly to our innermost being 
bv short-circuitmg cur ordinary psychological 
reactions to sensations and thirdly, that the 
enioyment of works of art is a special kmd Of 
experience undergone througli a Fpceial di«- 


iKwition of the mind It is quite po-'iblc tha' 
such a tiitory of the art of painting wili 0“ 
attacked as irrational, ns sub'^tituling the wool/’* 
ness of mcfaplijgies for the clear light of r^“oti 
It has fiJ“o to be admitted that «uch a theoi/ 
IS not easy to dtmon«traU except m Uie cas^ 
of absolute mu«ic anil nrchitccture ^<evcrtiie- 
less a hypotlic*is of this kind seems to be ira- 
pcralivcly culled for in order to exp^^^n th" 
effect on us of 0 work of art IVithoui pro- 
(-laiiiung the uiiTclatcdnt'S of tl c real appeal 
and the illustrative content of a picture it is 
impossible to understand the irresistible attack 
made on our sen«ibihties by an inferior h 
Vermeer or a picture by Raphael, for Vcrmeer'i^ 
canvasses depict nothing but commonplaces of 
Rutcli home life while in almost all of 
Rapliacl’a pictures, the illustrative content is 
0/ OB order wlucb touches the lowc't depth o' 
sentimental triviality 

It 18 necessary to place Gagancndra Katb 
Tagore’s work against uu» background in order 
to define lU prcei«c feel In di«cu««ing his rela- 
tionship to the Cubi’t school it has already been 
etafed that he did not «cck to create abstract 
decorative beauty by interweaving form and 
colour Nor did he attempt to move na to 
emotion by the illustratix c content of his pictures 
In point of fact the absence of the illu-trstive 
content was the most puziiing fculure of his 
Work K> for as the aacrage lover of pictures 
Was concerned At the same time, m clear con* 
trast to the work of the masters just mcntionci 
and of others not less great ho did not abandon 
the Myeliological channel of approach to our 
minds In contemplating his drawing- one nftc 
another the impression gathers xolumc that ah 
the subtleties of geometrical pattern shading of 
colours and representational suggestion in them 
coni ergo towards one object, that of indiicma 
a romantic mood in us On account of shee- 
lucileness of execution this quality aometimc'- 
degenerated into sentimentality in his later 
Work Blit there la no trace of this in his hc't 
1»niliu<*(nnr< Tiiey are dli eiihii'ch 'py fre scTi- 

essence of romance the sublimation of even 
dreams and fnirv-talcs whose spirit passe® before 
us in ethereal and disembodied emanation 

One question honcicr remains What re 
lationsliip do such wri«tfullv cvoeatisc works 
hear to the art of painting in its more abstruse 
and plasfie aspect? Tlie solo parallel that I can 
think of to this rf“!ntion«hip i? the cine between 
absolute music on the one hand and programme 
Vocal and operatic mu«ir on the other And 
the explanation is also perhaps the same in both 
Cases Discussing the link between nh«o!«fc 
music and the other kinrls of mi!«ic ju»t referred 
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RUILVL RECONSTRUCTION EXPCUPIENTS AT SRINIKETAN 

C F ANDKE^^3 


NIore thnn a quarter of a century ago in the 
^ear 1912 I ^\as with RaLmdranath Tagore m 
a suburb of M e«tcm London named Ealing 
^\hen a transaction ^as made with Major Sinha 
•of Raipur the brother of Lord Smha in the 
course of a few moments conver ation wherebv 
this old house and its surroundings at "Mirul 
-were purchased I can still recollect hon casih 
the whole matter was settled between the two 
friends The price offered was immediately 
accepted It seemed to come like a flash to our 
■Founder that here on this \crv spot something 
■great was going to happen and todaa after a 
quarter of a centurj we «ee how nght he was 
I ittle did I realuc at Ealing that in that 
transaction what is now likeh to proie an 
important e\ent in the hi'ton of Bengal had 
occurred For out of that small beginning 
notable things ha\e already come to pass 

In the next a ear 1913 when I fir«t came 
to Santiniketan one of the teachers took me 
o\er the upland across the moor to ^unil in 
order to Msit the house where this new venture 
was to be made and where our agncultuni work 
was likel} to begin M\ heart «inK within m 
•as 1 noticed the dilapidated 'tntc into which 
aierything had fallen Indeed the land all 
round the great central hou«e had gone back 
into the jungle It was clearlj a deadly breed 
ing place for malarial mosquitoes 

l\hen the Poet liim«elf came back from 
Europe I told him how I had manelled at his 
•act of faith and openlj e'qiressed to him my 
own raisguings but he simply brushed them 
■aside and remained quite resolute about the 
future He seemed already to have foreseen 
in hi® wide ansion what was going to happen 
As we all fiilh expected malaria became 
from the ®tart our most relentle«» foe ‘'Icarh 
«\m one who went oxer to live at Sunil 
•especially after the mon«oon ram® were over 
was stricken by a malignant fever Wc soon 
“began to realize from our own painful experience 
why the whole bu Id ng and courtyard had thu® 
fallen to rum For the place was a hot bed of 
TOO quitoca and no one could liv e there for long 
with safety 

"V ct we had one singular adv antege in 
(arrvitig on our anti malarial campaign For 
'Santiniketan itself standing on a ri mg ground 
was out of the danger zone and comparatively 
free from malarial infection This was due to 
■the fact that its sod differed entirelj from that 


of Surul which was on the alluvial mud 'oil of 
the Ganges v alley Po'sibly, at one time 
Santiniketan had been a sand bank jutting out 
into the 6ca for the sandy «oil seems to go 
down more than a hundred feet and the 
heaviest monsoon rains always dry off in a few 
hours 

So it was possible to conduct a great part 
of the anti malanal campaign in the earliest 
davs of the experiment from Santiniketan, 
though from the very first there were those al'c 
who had to live at Surul all the year round 
Little by little the thick undergrowth was 
cleared away the great tank was cleaned, new 
houses were built and things were put in order 
‘kinie of the«e early workers such as Santosh 
Mozumdar have pas«ed away but others are 
with u« and there are a few stalwart veterans, 
who after more than twenty years’ devoted 
service are still carrying on the workl 

At one time under the Ea«t India Com 
pany nearly a hundred years ago this very 
place where Sriniketan now stands had been 
entirely free from raalana Indeed so ealubn 
ous had been the climate that people had 
come all the way up from Calcutta to " take tho 
air The fact that large houses like ‘Cheap's 
Kothi and the Surul house had been built m 
such a costly manner proves how healthy the 
spot mu«t have been and how pure the air in 
the olden times For these massive walls, 
which were built m the old ' Company ’ days, 
are still standing They lixv e even been 
utilized 88 parts of our reconstruction scheme 
If those walls could speak what a tale thev 
would have to tell of old Bengal! 

But as 1 have said when we took over 
qosses ton all this healthy qemd had ^ne by 
The lord and roa=ter of everything was King 
Mosquito and ■we were living in Mo quito Raj 

I can well remember the strenuous years 
that Leonard Elmhir=t pas«ed living in the 
upper storey at Sriniketan struggling to find a 
solution for this almost in oluble problem 
We owe to him and his wife more than to am 
one else the means whereby we hav e been ab “ 
to get through the very wor«l tune® of all and 
to come out at last with the remarkable success 
that ba= now been achieved 

I)r Muzumdar at the Science Congress m 
Calcutta has described the difference with regard 
to malarial infection between Ea«t and 
Bengal In the former with its i 
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RURAL RECO>STRUGnON EXPERISIENTS AT SRINIKETAN 
C F ANDREWS 


iloRE than a quarter of a century ago in the 
jear 1912, I was with Rabindranath Tagore in 
a suburb of IVestern London named Ealing 
when a transaction was made with Major Sinha 
■of Raipur, the brother of Lord Smha in the 
•course of a few moments’ conversation wherebv 
this old hou«e and its surroundings at ''urul 
•were purchased I can «till recollect how easilv 
the whole matter was 'Cttied between the two 
friends The price offered was immediately 
accepted It seemed to come like a fla«h to our 
Founder that here on this ^cn. "pot something 
■great was going to happen and todav after a 
qinrter of a century we «ee how right he was 
1 ittle did I realize at Enhng that in that 
transaction what is now hkei% to prove an 
important event in the hi«tor> of Bengal had 
Occurred For out of that «mall beginnmg 
notable things ln\e already come to pass 

Id the next vear 1913 wlen I fir«t came 
to ^antiniketan one of the teschers took me 
over the upland across the moor to Sunil in 
order to visit the house where this new venture 
■was to be made and where our agnculturnl work 
was hkely to begin M\ heart sank within mv 
as 1 noticed the dilapidated «tatc into which 
'everything had fallen Indeed (he land all 
round the great central house had gone back 
into the jungle It was clearly a deadly breed 
ing place for malarial mosquitoes 

^■\hen the Poet him«cU came back from 
Europe, I told him how I had marvelled at his 
net of faith and openly expressed to him my 
own misgivings but he simply bni'lied them 
■aside and remained quite resolute about the 
future He seemed already to have foreseen 
in bi« wide vn®ion what was going to happen 
As we all fulh expected malana became 
■from the «tart our mo«t relentless foe Nearly 
evm one who went over to live at Sunil 
especialh after the mon«oon rams were over 
was stricken bv a malignant fever We =oon 
began to realize from our own painful experience 
■whv the whole building and courtyard had thu'* 
fallen to rum For the place was a hot bed of 
TOO quitoe® and no one could liv e there for loi^ 
•with safety 

bet we had one singular advantage in 
tarrying on our mti malarnl ninpaign For 
■Santinikelan it®elf standing on a ri«ing ground 
wfls out of the danger zone and comparatnch 
■free from malarial infection This was due to 
•the fact that it® sq,} differed entirely from (hat 


of Sural which was on the alluvial mud 'oil of 
the Ganges valley Possibly, at one time 
Santiniketan had been a sand bank, jutting out 
into the «ea, for the sandy soil "eems to go 
down more than a hundred feet, and the 
heaviest monsoon rains always dry off in a few 
hour® 

So it was possible to conduct a great part 
of the anti malarial campaign m the earliest 
days of the experiment from Santiniketan, 
though from the very first there were those aI«o 
who had to live at Sural all the year round 
Little by little the thick undergrowth was 
cleared away the great tank was cleaned, new 
houses were built, and things were put in order 
^Qie of these early workers <uch as Santosh 
Mozumdar have passed away but others are 
with us and there ate a few stalwart veterans, 
who after more than twenty years' devoted 
service are still carrying on the worki 

At one time under the East India Com- 
pany nearly a hundred years ago this very 
place where Snnikctan now stand® had been 
entirely free from malana Indeed "O salubn- 
ous had been the climate that people had 
come all the way up from Calcutta to " take tho 
air ” The fact (hat large houses like ' Cheapk 
Kothi ’ and the Surul house had been built in 
such a cosfly manner proves how healthy the 
spot must have been and how pure the air in 
the olden times For these massive walls, 
which were built m the old 'Company' days, 
are still standing They have even been 
utilized as parts of our reconstruction scheme 
If these walls could =peak, what a tale they 
would have to tell of old Bengal’ 

But as 1 have said, when we took over 
possession all this healthy period had gone by 
The lord and master of everything was King 
Mosquito and we were living in Alosquito Raj 

I can well remember the strenuous years 
that Leonard Elmhirst passed living in the 
upper storev at Srmiketan struggling to find a 
solution for this almost m oluble problem 
We owe to hun and his wife more than to any 
one el e the means whereby we hav e been ab <» 
to get through the very worst times of all and 
to come out at last with the remarkable success 
(hat ha® now been achieved 

fit the Science Congress in 
Calctrt 1 has desmbetl the difference mlh reeard 
to mnlanel infection between East and S 
Bengal In the tenner noth He nS.fiTSJ 
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doing a>»ay with sciences and applied sciences In fact 
exploitation today of one by another is cwned throngh 
sciences But the applied science can be made femtlul 
jn another wa>, by employing it to the development nf 
men, now being used for purposes of aggression and 
destruction. If the'e can be put into practice, a new 
age will be introduced putting an end to all violence 
and aggression It may be that some of the advocates 
of the schemes mav he able to introduce this new devdop 
ment in the world For prophets came not to accept 
existing conditions but to create something new 

Freedom of Reason 

Justice M R Jayakir’s Convocation 
Addrc'® at the Lucknoa University is repro- 
duced m The Progress of Education In con- 
clu'ion he Qb«ene3 

In the patriotic desire to popularize and reform their 
schemes of education there should be no wterferecce 
by the new Government with the intellectual democracy 
of our colleges and universiues It ta wise to rememba 
that the freest use of the human reason is the true test 
of a democratic Government, as contrasted with an 
authonfanan State Their ideals of education are as 
the poles apart The one aims at ungrudging subset 
Tience the other at freedom An authoruinan Govern 
tneni, putting n premium on obedience sims at ptoducmg 
citirens who will be serviceable in the propagation of 
Its poliueel views— mere cogs in the wheel The deaio- 
cratie State, on the other hand, demands that its ciUtens 
should be dynamic forces to mould a new order Rebel 
lious enterprise in thought and action mil be its snitch 
word Research after truth, through the avenues of 
questioning doubt and re*tlesr enquiry will be the ideal 
It will set before its youth " K (hinking mas is the 
worst enemy of the Prince of Darkness," said Carlyle, 
and this is ever true of all autocracies, relimous or poll 
lical, and often times they are masked under the guise 
cf democraeies. 

It IS therefore necessary that this spint of freedom, 
this triumph of the human reason must be maintained 
at all costs within the precincts of cur colleges, the 
nurseries of the future citizen Freedom mu^t be fuRy 

f reserved for the youth to use his own reason, to think 
II himseU, to develop on his own hues, without the 
slighievl interference from any one, except m the inter 
cats of divciphne and corporate life. Freedom of asso- 
ciation and discussion, methods of peisua«ion and atgu 
cient mu<t be strictly preserved sod the individual must 
be left untouched by any desire on tbe part of the State 
to become a nation wide schoolmaster. Tbe aim should 
be to produce extreme flexibil ty of rmnd— an intellecl 
able to grapple with the complex problems facing the 
cooimuaity — able to form its mind and express it snthoai 
rewrve or equivocation Doubt and questioniog must 
hive llieir due place in the meulal apparatus of the 
youih “In his own btea»t” said Mathew Arnold, “every 
man came* almut with him a po«ibIe Socrates In that 
power of a dj*)nlere«ted play of rDD«rioii*ne*s upon his 
stock notions and habits." This possible Socrates roust 
be revived and set free from the debris of ready inado 
thought 

In India 0>ep-ro|iulai«l? 

In an article in the Financial Ttmcs 
Dr II L Dc\ deals with the aboxg question 
He "avs * 

Mbit ■> the optimum populsiiou’ It is that «ize 
of the population where the productivity per head is at 


Its maxiranm, such that if the population were more or 
le«s than that ideal size, tbe productivity per head would 
be less than the maximum possible This i‘ the new 
that IS finding an increasing measure of acceptance among 
the leading economists of the world The theory of 
optunnm population is the only valid theory that exists 
But, tt oiasl be eoafe«^d that it is a pure theory or 
abstract theory, logically perfect but difficult of applica- 
tion 10 the practical problems of life It docs not enable 
os to say of any country at any particular moment 
whetber the population i« below, aboie or at the 
optimum 

According to him, the greatest tragedy of 
the present age is not that there is poverty be- 
cau-e of society , but that there is poverty’ in 
the midet of plenty He ob-erve® . 

It. tnen, comes to this that we have a perfect theory 
of population free from the Saws and incons slencies of 
the old Malthusian theory The only inference of a 
practical nature chat we can draw from it is that there 
IS no limit to the size of optimum population, provided 
knowledge, organization and capital grow as fast as, if 
not faster than, population In the light of this theory, 
one vnll not be justified in making a statement to the 
effect that in 1950, for exaropfe the optimum population 
for India would be, say 380 millions and that, therefore, 
ihrough tbe education of pubhc opinion or through legal 
eonpulsion or regulation of marriages, etc, we ought i» 
coDuol tbe birth rates in such a way that 380 oiilliona 
may be ibe size is 1950 And even if such an ettimate 
weie possible, it would be impossible to regulate the re 
productive activities of such a huge mass of population 
representing every stage of culture and education 

The proper nttiludc for u« to take towards 
the question of population tvould be, not to be 
srved and d)«ED*vyed by tbe vsnt sire of our 
population, but to apply our intelligence and 
energy to the djecovery of ^ay n and means for 
augmenting our national income through proper 
in\entions, organization and adjustment, and a 
rapid accumulation of capital 

There aie good reisoas for so'pecliog that those 
who are alwa>s raiding the spectre of overpopulation 
and advocaliog ]arge-«cale birth-control are either suffer 
mg fioro some sort of Freudian complex or are persons 
who have developed a di*ma) outlook or are such people 
•5 are mieresled >a ioculcatiag the wrong belief in the 
public mind that all tbe ills of India are due to over 
popalaiion and over population alone and to noihmj; else. 
Poverty, unempfoyment, cla*s struggle, communalum, dis- 
eases — tbe responsibility for all the«e eviU should be 
laid at the door of the phenomenon of over population; 
nothing el«e can be blamed foe these M’e can only 
suggest that the nation should think not twice or thnee 
but at feav a hundred I mes before believing these 
prophets or accepting their advice For in reality, the 
ill founded fear of overpopulation has arisen out of a 
lack of courage and energy It is the counsel of despair 
It liespeaks a defeatist attitude of mind And it is one 
of lh<*«e diogerous illusions which would have us bet eve 
that there iv in every ea<e a short cut to greatness and 
prospentv The sooner we pot tid of ihera, the better 


An Ear{^ Portupti<t*c Account of Denial 
Tfwt carlie-t Porttnnie«c account of Bcnttnl 
15 probibh lo be founil in a letlcr, addre-ved by- 
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Dom Joao de Leyma, a Portugiir-e noblciuac 
serving in India, to His Higlinc's the King of 
Portugal from Cochin on the 22nd December, 
1518 Dr Surendra Nath Sen |iubh'be-< the letter 
for the first time in The Calcutta Rcitcu 

“Dom Joao, tny Lord <pr>it t>ic lau rold aoason in 
Becgalli, where he wintered being il»iya in de«p r»lt 
war, wilhout conrhding aoy treat! of peace with them 
“ We are told that ■-ihet enral an 1 roppei aie hi*U) 
prized there bm still no one wanted to buj any o( lhe«e 
things the reason my Lord wa« that some Gu ara boats 
were there and they caasei all poss We hindzanee The 
country u lery rich, ten jardos of r ee sell Lie a pardao 
of 320 reii, there being three alijueirtt in each fordo 
and the rice is giracall tsenl* )ten< and a- many as 
s XIV ducks sell (or a tango and three rows per iMtrdoD, 
shells are the coins of ihi« rounlrv Inr none nut the 
king ran own gold nr siher The penpEe are short and 
apeak almo't like those of Goa th>« >« hecanse the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal is opposite In that nf In <13 
Bengal I es 20 degrees 10 the north which is the alli ud* 
of Diu A slave i« worth «it tangn^ and a young lady 
dniihle that sum At the bar of this rivet itiv Lord, there 
ate three fathoms of water at low 11 le which ssrelU 
from there to aix fathoRia at higfi tide Tlie c ty is said 
to be two antall leagues fruin the bar The citv is hig 
end populous hut Very weak Here was Dorn Joao for 
fire months iwaitiRg the monsoon for retnrriing to India 


Dr Sen ^cIn^^Is< 

It II inlerestina to note that the early rottiigiiese 
■VIS for* shmild observe the hngutrtic afltoiiv betwe n the 
people of Bengal and those of Coa though their eiplma 
lion IS not worthy of •rriou» lonrilerati'in The ^araswai 
Btahmgna of Go* claim in be the dc»e»n faois of Bengalee 
»mm grants. Like the Bengalee* they ruh their liojv and 
head with o'l and. unlike their ncighhout* of \laharashtts 
freely partake of fish One of their hofr places Chandra 
Mth the mottnlain abode of oiinrally reinnd* 

u« of ■ hill of the same name in the Chittagong district 
which 11 Mill freiiiienied (ly lho.i*anf* of Bengalee 
pilgrim* The itKwt popular diene, are «haiiia Diitga 
anj Nava Burga and the ortgiral mig» of *hanta Uorga 
was accord ng to a popular Irahlon tran«(i«n»l hy 
thirteen Brahmitl fatnilirl from their ol<f home in Trihur 
10 their nes« ecllleni"nt on ihr western coast The 
^araswal like the Bengalee. i« noted for the broad pro 
nunc at inn of voseelr and in efafnre and Iiolt the* are 
so alike, that il the Bara*wai dc ffs hi* ixigotn tUirbanl 
or rap nr the Bengalee don* 11 ■ Mrsnger will find it 
extremely difliriifi to di.imgn «.h one from ih* other The 
language nr tliilcci share, m^iny wor.Ue.pre. 
aim* aol Idiom* in cnwimnn w th Bengali The tiory 
of Saraswat migriiinn may not therefore, he entiiely 
unfouodei gnl Jnao An 'ilreira and h s rompanions 

were unite right when they obserred that the “peoide 
of Bengal are short an f speak aimo«t like ibose of 


TI1C Rl»c «yf Uip lIlmnLvyan 


In llip introdiictnn iiorliOTi pf hi« lecture 
vvliioli ai'pc'trs in SnVnre ejn/f ruffirrc ilnlncre^ 
nt .Ulabrtiail on fhc occasion of flic GoMcfi 
jiil.ilcc of fhc AllahiiMiI rnttrr«.i(v. P N 
■Wfotiv eats 


ti 


nod m the ge-loyrcal hi.lorv of oor etltb 
oipare earth history with the known bntnan 
its eiilicsl dtsen. would be as geeont gi 


the closing years of the Moghul dynasty, the geographical 
ovtliBcs of India were of the haziest description and it 
was not eeparated from Eurasia hy the present fortnid 
able mountain ranges which so effetijyely barricade it 
from the west, north and eaM One of the most closely 
cataldisfied facts of geological science lefts us of a sea, 
wiucll ftrdied Iad:s along its north face through MSt 
aeons of time^ — a true mediterranean »ea whch diyidcd 
the Dorlbero continent of Eurasia (known as AngaraUnd) 
from a aouthrra continent of more or li-ss uncertaio 
borders but W'hich united within its compa«s the present 
disjointed peninsiiUs of Africa, Arabia, India and 
Aus ralia (kown to geolcgisit as Condwanaland). Be 
itieeti the fVccan and the Silierian lowlands a* far as 
the Arctic Ocean, there was then no moi niam harrier 
of any importance, save the slimled anl broken chain 
of the Abaids of Eastern Turkestan, and (here then 
prevailed an oceanvray which provided jn llie in-aiitifiil 
words of llie hymn “from Greenland a try nimintans to 
India s coral strand * an unimrrTtipIfd iniercniirse and 
nugrat/oa of marine animals imknuHn in tlie worM of 

The rise ci the Himalayas from the flinr of this 
mediierranesn sea is an rpie of the geological hiscorr 
of Asia AH the relevant fact* of ihis event are well 
dated and documented in the rock record* of lhe*e 
mountains 


llic Ci^ibsalioii of Cbiitu 
Prof Tnn Yun'SJnn of llir Sjno'liwbm 
Culture Secjcty, Nanking anti Smtinikctin, 
potnU oul m Ins srlicle m rrabtMM/in Rhoroffl 
the nntiquitj md richness of Cliine«c cuUurc 

Tlie Fumpean arhulir* nficn make the grate mis 
lake of looling upon the Fgypiian ami l!»byfoi>'*n 
eitibtatinns ay the iwti oldest in piunl of lime Thu 
misiale is occasioned by their almist complete igtinriitee 
of C1iine*e history and mi.undertiiml ng of Chinew oil 
ture I *wi>li>ee 10 siigge*t iliat tlie riiinese eiriliratjoo 
1* much oiler than ciilief of these two cvilizitions The 
Fgyptiari* and Rahvlonians h*ye long vanished awiv. 
and ihe rebes whch haie aiirviied Ihe nn.fxiight nf lime 
ate also few But as to Cliina, her ol I chronicle* are 
almost complete ind the mimWtles* hi.iorical recori'* 
of the country p iint In Ihe great anfi putT of her 
ri.iliztllon 

According it, ol 1 hi.tovical record* You T»*i> fir*t 
Invented h<«ii,rs to teach the people to Iitc eafcly 
bun Jen invented fire by drilling wowf lo teach the people 
to cook Ibese discnreries took place ninre than left 
thousand year* ago Fu ffsi laughl Ihe people to catch 
fisli with ncK animal wiih enare. and h» alen isufl t 
them to sing In the accompanimeht or guitara. He aim 
lai I tfown the formal roh * of ihe wed ling ceremony, 
ihi* H ihe }>tntgttr»>ien ef eorfal maerrafe tn h> men 
snesety He crwatei! the Figlil Diagrams which were the 
origin »l the written chararier. He found Ihe way 
ta tnegMire time, which is lie pec} ije to the almansc 
*hen Nong Sovenlcd spa Ir* and plough, and laniht the 
people to ciiltirilr corn*. H" esuh! .he 1 a kind "f 
market and taught the people to etchange their proil icts. 
He experimented with the curat «e qiialitie* of variotl* 
plants, roots and leaves and thua laid the fiimdaiiona 
«f the sctcftrc of ntcifirlne He a?.o ref irmeil rhe ...lem 
of calendar It S* in Ic rememWreil that all this Hs)k 
place more or less than ten tlioii.tnd years ago '•mce 
then many great sages, one afler another have IrU the 
w.rll ontfoT a great del ( of gra nude hv iher inveo 
tioit* and diseoseries llnangTi or |1 e Nellow Fmpero* 
ruled Over the conniry alimiT B G ffe wr. e 
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-«ncce5«ful king bul we remember him today ino»t for 
-some of the silally important ln^entIOns contieaed With 
-cinlaed Lfe •lmong«l hii numerous useful imeDtwa*, 
mention should be made of (1) cap and dress, (2) \ehic!e 
and boat, (3) mortar and pestle (4) bow and arrow, 
(5) compass, (6) metallic coins and (7) coffin Apart 
from his direct personal inventions, he had icfomed 
and improved upon many of the things already m cnnent 
use Astronomy and the system of determining the 
reasons, studies into the solar system are only a few 
■of the fields he had enriched with his genius 


Periodical Publications 
The Indiana of Benares, wntmg editorially 
in its notes, observes 

Some of our magamnes publishing two volnmes a 
year, caU them two halves of the year or volume Prataa 
js a topical example of those magazines For purposes 
<if reference to their volumes we hare introdoeed two 
•symbols D and D, the fanner being used to denote the 
:£rst half (purrarllia) and the latler the second half 
{uttarardha) Two other nagaanes issued from the same 
J^rakast press, namely. Modem Retieio and f isol BAariUa 
■do not however call their six monthly volumes as halves 
of one and the same volume, but number the six monthly 
■volumes serially 6om the very start "niu* (he current 
Tialfyearly volnme, for January to June 1938 of The 
Modem Jfettete la vol 63 ihe oasaone hanng completed 
<2 volumes in the la 31 years In our opinion it is a 
liettei method of aumbenng volumes *0 long as the two 
lidf yearly volumes of the tame year are not two con 
pooent parts or sections. Pru6<ui which is going to 
<ompiete its 37 yean of exi'Cence, tn a couple of months 
more, having published 71 volumes (double the aumber 
•of years) may rery well begta to eall tit next tolome 
as vol 75 tieaung the previous 37 years voluoies as 
the first 74 volnmes. The conductors of msgaanes would, 
‘we hope find this method to be mote suitable both to 
themselves and to their coostitueais 

As regards seMn" nnd wire-stitcbmg of 
Tjublications nnd binding ca«es for solumed 
aoumnl*, it rem'irbs 

Sewing rs always preferred. iThen however et.iclung 
iias to be done wire s itching, by brass or copper wire 
rather than iron, is preferable to thread stitching uole«s 
nhe rough hammer strike by the bindery boy on nails 
■spoibng the publicabon can be avoided Iron ■wire gels 
'ra<ted in damp weather and disfigures and decays p^per 
.f .niunJwjif.fiWftvnipvstusdwa!* sippi^v-Uliewd Jjuut 
log cases at the end of a volume together with the title 
*pages contents and indexes \9e do not know if some 
Indian periodicals, also do the same If a case (or 
cover) «eems lo be too costly, a lettered title label for 
the hack of a bound volume suppbed together with ibe 
-title pages, etc, may even be appreciated by a number 
of siibscnbexs 

Indian Christians in Bengal 
Dr H C Jlookerjee’s Addres- delivered 
in Calcutta at a joint meeting of the Calcutta 


JIi«stotiar5 Conference and the Bengal Chns- 
tian Conference, and published m The National 
Christian Council Bevietc, begins vnth the 
following remarks 

According to the last census, the total number of 
Indian Christians in Bengal is approximately 1^12,000 
Of these about 26 000 live in towns and 1 06,000 in the 
country There are 4d towns of various sizes in Bengal. 
About 14000 Indian Chnstians are permanent residents 
of Calcutta and Howrah while the rest of the Indian 
Christian urban population numbering approximately 
12/)00 bve in 41 towns Thus the majority of our 
coatiaututf 2i»e la the country where they earn their 
living as nnskiUed labourers agncalturis{°, etc 4ery 
few of ibem, in fact so few that they are negligible in 
number, own the land they cultivate Those of them 
who are not on the serge of destitution, share in crops 
rai'^ by them with owners or leaseholders of land 

These 1J)6000 Indian Chnstians are scattered In 
2t districts of Bengal and in (be two States of 
Cooch Behar ud Tnpura, the total area of which is 
s^aro miles They bve either in single families, 
or m very small groups in predominantly non Christian 
villages scattered over this wide area. It follows there- 
fore that Cbnsiian children of the rural areas will either 
have lo go without education or be educated in non 
Chnstiaa iBstiiuiions 

Dr Mookerjee points out that the revival 
of the Dational spint has not onlj manifested 
)t«e)f in pobtics but it has si o as~uiaed a 
religious form 

Islam, bke Chiitiiiiuty, has all along been cbuaetei 
■zed by an aggressive ipini The ‘ame piopagandnt rputi 
has at last made its appearance in Huidu2<m. Itiiereaa 
tonnerlT, the ascetic was content with working out his 
own salvation by pil^magea fasts prayers and nedita 
lion, he has now come to realize his duty as a religiona 
teacher and is organizing societies for the propagation of 
ffioduisiD tThen I was penning these lines, 1 had before 
me the Annual Report of one such society of ILndu 
escetics. vowed to poverty and celibacy, one of ibe declared 
eiffls of which IS to preach and to convert to Hiadiu<m all 
clashes of men as well as lo engage lo social service 
work, «ucfa aa starting schools outdoor <li«pen°ane3 
indoor hovpilalc, etc., in out of tho-way corners of this 
country where facilities of this kind ate not available. 
\^bal IS more, controlled as tbs body is by educated 
soJhuj srho bate developed leader'bp the society is 
doing Teal|v useful work. 

Tbe value of the propaganda earned on by these 
ILndn tadhm is recognized even by the Moslems In 
one of his books. Dr Stanley Jones says bow a Muham 
madan Maulvi came to a Chnstian fnend and said, ' I 
hear that funds are being cut oS from your mission 
work, and that you most close a good deal of it IThy 
don't yon come to us* \Fe will contribute and help 
you rather than •ee this work closed, for if it is dosed 
many of the Christians will go back to Hinduism, and 
we Mahammadan Maulvis have lam down on ihe door 
step of your co-religionists so that tliev would have *a 
walk on our prostrate bodies in order to go and be re> 
cmrerledi to Hindulsin.’ 



WORLD AFFAIRS 


)n<lia'8 Foreign Poljey 

A POLmcAL pililosophcr anxious to find a 
‘•'vtisfactory definition for a state, once con 
eluded tint it is the authority winch pos®eS3C3 a 
foreign office and has foreign reiatiom of its 
own witii oliiers The merit of the definition 
nnj be qucEtioncd But a foreign policy of a 
people without a state would be no less intriguing 
”1 sight for political thinkers Yet just at thia 
hour wc the people of India are prc»enting the 
world with a \ery curious thing — a statement on 
the foreign policy of tiie Indian people voiced 
throupli tile Indian National Congress, th- 
mouthpiccc of a nation winch la yet to be boro, 
of a people who possess no state of thcir own — 
tliouph there are so many ' Indian Stalca ' 
At Ifanpura the Congress is expressing its 
sympathy with China and defining its position 
with regard to the world situation 


So, the Indian people at last admit that 
tbrougii (he inexorable logic of events (hey finiJ 
themselves m the tangle of the times to bo 
inalmeably linked with other peoples near to* 
the home or far away Even the Indiau- 
l^slatun; is waking titi to tins consciou«ne®s 
Foreign relations are the close reserve m thi> 
country for foreigners They are shaped and 
re-shaped m secrecy according to the policy' of 
Westminster So, it may sound rather unreaP 
for us to talk of a foreign policy, still the 
talk started sometime ago, and did not start s 
day too •'oon A people seriously aspiring after 
independence must look around itself, as every 
student of public affairs or of the interoatiooal 
affairs would recogmw, if its resolve is not 
unreal 

The Underlying Principle 


“la view o{ the grave dtoger of widetpretd and 
deva*tating wit which ovenhadowi the world the Con 
peH dee res to stsie afresh the polio; of the Indian 
people wiih regard lo loreign reliuoni and war Tha 

S le of In6a desire to live m peace aod (nend^p 
tbeiT neighbours and with sU other counUies and 
(or this purpose wish to remove ell ctuses of cooflia 
between them Stnnng for their owe freedom end ude 
pendenco as a naiion ihe; desire lo respect tha freedom 
of others and buildings up their strenmb on the basis 
of internationsl co-operstion and goodwill Sueb cO' 
operation must be found on world order and free India 
will gladlf associate itself with such order and stead 
lor disansatnent and coUecViTo secuni; But world co- 
operation IS impossible of acbievement so tong as the 
roots of iniernstional conflict remain and one nation 
dominates over another and impenalisra holds awaj In 
order therefore to eilablish world peace on an rodunog 
basis imperialism and exploitation of one people b; 
anolbec must end During the past few year* there has 
been rapid and deplorable detenoitUon of the inter 
nauonal relations Fascist aggression has increased and 
usabashed defiance of iniernatiosal obligatmis bss 
.liewsae .ihe Jivowed .oolicv of the Fascist .oowers in 
CermanT, Spam and the Far East and must therefore 
largely shoulder the lesponsib lity for progressive deierio- 
ratioit of Ihe world siluatioa That policy sliJJ seek* 
arrangemenl with Nad Germany and bss developed closer 
lelalions with rebel Spain It is helping in the drift 
towards sn impenaiist world war 

India can be no parly lo such an impenslist war and 
will not permit her manpower and resources to bo 
explomted m the iolercsli of Bntsh impenabsra Nor 
can India join any war without the express consent of 
her people The Congress therefore entirely disapreor-s 
the vtT preparations Iwing made in Intia and Ibe Inge 
scale manoeuvres and airraid precautions by which t 
has been sooght to spread an atmosphere of approach ng 
war la India In the event of an aticmpt being ma to to 
olve India In ibe war Ibis will be resisted " 


The foreign policy of the Indian people a* 
defined above lacks, however, definiteness It 
only states its line of approach to international 
questions, and, under the present circumstances,, 
it can do little more ‘‘TVTiat would India 
wish — Japanese imperialism to conquer Chinst 
and grow into a reol menace to the Bnti«h 
imperialism in the East? or China to beat the 
itnponalisls and remove the future menace of 
Indian liberty? ” put an eminent Amencatv 
journalist to one of the Congress leaders It 
W38 difficult to answer The Congressman 
admitted this “'Well, as the under dog we are- 
alwa>3 m sympathy with under dogs But 
the question would be simplified for us if onlv 
the Britishers put down their feet on any of 
these Bides We would then jump over to the 
other " Perhaps the problem is not so simple 
India would hardly in her present mood rob 
China of tier liberty But nonetheless her 
foreign policy is negative — "he would refuse to 
furtlicr (he interests of her own opponents In 
her present poiiticftl status this is quite under- 
etandaWonnd probably wise, for, a people who'e 
wry life IS iilighted by negation of nght« carr 
haw only a negatne policy of resistance and 
challenge 

India nnd ilic Far East 
In internitjonal politics sympatlij count"' 
for little— e«:prcia!]y m these daj« Abt««iniii- 
hnd had enough of sympathy, and indeed th'* 
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!Nogus wn« deceived b> it to an audacious re«i«t- 
ance which ended «=o mi-crably The Spam-li 
Tcpuhlicans get more sv mpath> than help 
‘China ha« none of the latter and (he aers 
-“inccre c\pre«<ion of the former from all 
•quarters except Italj and =omc otlierj a® wa« 
seen at the Brus'-els Conference But, to quot" 
Pjofe®'or Shellcv Wang m the Labour Monthlu 
{November, 1937) 

Slie has learnt that sheer sympathy will not atop 
the Jap.ne«e invasions On the eoDlrarr the (ulare of 
tran'laung sjrapaihy and protest into eon,.rete action has 
merely eraholdcned Japan to go on with her ertmes, 
impervious to universal eondemnaiioa which she holds 
in uller eontempi Sanrlions, (advised the wr ter > 

«an slop the war Continued supplies of oil cotton and 
other maienals help Japan to go on with the tiaugbter 
ol Chinese men women and children Loans help Japan 
to carry on her undeclared war on China All traJe 
with Japan means amsting her in eettiog the means of 
Xafcing heavier toll of lives in China. But the (alt 
.application of sanctions, if they were enforced ngidly 
*nd faithfully, will hnng Japan ‘down to her knees’ 

But, while we ludians have been talking 
of bojeott or sanction, Indian cotton that was 
to find Its wa> to Japanese factories is l>mg in 
-«tock unsold and the Bcrar cotton*grower is 
Jeeling what the boycott maj mean This 
•erisis in cotton market incidentallj , has odI> 
■served to give (he Bombay mill owner an addi 
tional advantage Busy with manufacture of 
armament^ Japan has even to import Bombav 
•cotton goods from him Ilts ' patriotism ’ and 
his cr> of ‘bojeott Japanese' will not prevent 
him to avail of it fully whatever be the phght 
•of the cotton grovver, the worker or (he 
consumer of the Swadehsi or of China 

Meanwhile Japan is advancing through the 
Ter} heart of China, and, the ruthless march is 
la} mg low ev cry opposition of the Chinese The 
onlv hope of China lies in her bulk and number, 
and perlnps in a long continued resistance by 
guerilla warfare But the Japanese know that 
well enough and are prepared for it So far 
Tuvoe xd JhiV.r ^lans h “x? xm vpjjweJ ju* syv}^ ci ike 
•di'mal predictions of her critics The Limng 
Age (January 1938) reminds its readers 
editorially 

In Its sympsihy with Chins the wotld h*s not yrt 
grasped tfle phenomenal efficiency of the Japanese mibtsry 
machine in the art of mva«ion Liaison between the 
Navy Army and Supply Departments has been esceBeirt 
Even allowing for the Chinese collapse after the llsng 
chow Bay landing the Japanese Staff seems lo have 
made no mistates of consequence Operalions *1 a 
sim lar kind in the past have invariably bee# badly 
bungled , the American landing in Cuba the BntiUi 
campaign in South Africa, the III fated Dacdanclles and 
Vtesopotamian expeditions and Sarrails exasperating 
-postponements of his p ish at Saloniti Th s proficiency 
of the Japanese in conducting vast operations overseas 
without delay nay weU become a perpetu^ night mare 


to t])c Philippine Commoniieslih, to Au^irabs and lo the 
European Poners which have possessions in the Far 

East 

Japan’s objective- were «kctchcd bv the 
Tnnaka Memoml as clearlv ns ever in 1927 
It stxtcd 

“In order lo conquer Ouna, we must first conquer 
Manchtiria tad htongolis In order to conquer the world 
•re must first conquer China If we succeed in conqueriog 
Chinn the rest of the Asiatie Countries and the South ‘•ea 
Countries will fear ns and surrender to us than the world 
will realue that Easlem Asia is ours and wilt not dare 
to violate our rights Having China s entire te 

sources nt our dispose we shall proceed to conquer India, 
•he Archipelago As a Minor Central Asia and even 
Europe But to get control of NIancbuiia and }longoh3 
IS the first step if the Yamato race wishes to d stinguish 
Itself in continental Asia." 

Lven to us Indians this is no secret, onlj 
we need take no alarmist view of a po«sibtlity 
that as Pandit Jawaharlal reminded at Hari- 
pura wn« yet remote, 

A Japanese or German or Italian invasion of India is 
lo f Tgei the realities completely ami to live in a world 
of (oDUsy Japan is further away from India for all 
practical purpovea, lhan En»land is The land route i* 
entirely eio*ed and impo'sihle of pa«s3{e even for air 
craft The sea route is very long and tcnibty dangerous 
and cannot be negoiiatcd till Japan is master of the sea 
and air and Dniaic and the (Joited States have been 
whoDy disabled Japan rannol think of roming lo lad a 
nil she has absorbed the whole of Chins, a ta«k almost 
certaialy hetond her eoispelence and resources. Even 
after that ine nett countnes on the list are Austral a 
and Philippine I'laads and the ^elher]4^ds India. 

It is equally fantastic to think m terms of a German 
«r Italian invt'ioa of India Both these countries wif] 
have their work cut out (or them in Europe and the r 
objectives lie in Europe or North Africa. But if by any 
chance the Fascist Powers gain an overwhelnuog victory 
to a wotld war and the world lies prostrate before them 
then of coRfve anything might happen. Even so, India 
wifi sot gn as a gift to anybody She wiU resist the 
invader to the utmost and in vpile of lack of imliiary 
and 'uch like resources she has developed enough <irength 
and lecboique o( her own method of struggle to make an 
invasion a tembly burdensome operation We have to 
struggle today with an entrenched system which has dug 
Itself deep into our very soil It will be far ea« er lo 
deal with a neVKomer who comes with hostile intentions. 

— {A B ParnAa) 

But Sir Ian Hamilton who knows the 
Japanese from the dajs of the Ru=«o-Japancse 
Mar told rccentlj an English audience 

How itien'trous it Will seem to posterity that through 
ont 1937, the European nations should have b^n 
quarrelling like dogs over a bone aboot ^pam which has 
not the least latent on of sllowiog it<elf to he gnawed 
by any outsider 

The Emperor is marching from the Island of the 
Bising Son. His fighters dnnk up the great river« of 
China The smoke of their bombs makes dark the air 

His road is clearly marked — Hankow Hong Kong 
Singapore, Bhamo, B iima, A»am Bengal That is the 
prospect if nothing is done Nothing less than Europe 
nn led can defiiutely hold up that army 
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The Far List anA ihe European Powers 
Europe may herself be the thptre of -war 
b> no less rapacious powers So, the Euro^an 
powers who ha\e interests m the Far East ha\e 
to be satisfied with their diplomatic protects and 
the Japanc'C diplomatic cxprc'^ion of regrets 
This =a\es the face, though it does not -uae 
Britain’s or France’s interest or prestige 

Britain at anj rate must not be drawn in 
in this pha*e of the struggle for supremej, in 
the Ea*t She is to arm herself at this hour 
thoroughU, before the Japanese conque t ani 
a==imilation of the \ast country i' completed so 
that when the hour of decision come« -he m.\ 
be found fit and rcadv for it The Singapore 
Ba-e aws recently opened W 
now outflanked as an eminent Engti'h nuhtar\ 
correspondent reminds us 

".Vd"=.cirs .Js 

S.'*" Jnrf laVe up’ • *-=■''««" Honek®"* *".4 

Sea and taM up e ^ would 

Singapore An r***®*'®." l,,. tndicauooa «b»t 

‘S a Vnz..’7 lit 

France ’'*"**'^t* 4 ^Kit« but ^d not proceed with the 
lafrguard for In^o Chi b^san to Atabluh influence 

5'*^% ‘a ^t’a«tT.y th^ugb 'the » of Und 

In Siam A, wate^ Y Ch»»,^5ea to 

would take of 'range of S ngapore To bo aute 

the Indian Ocean out oi i a . Jistaot from 

we are t^ Uthmua. DeveloproenM on 

any norlhern V.“ ‘ w^la„ „ ultimate Japaiwe winadron 
lhe=« linos could m y j^jhapa conwdcTaWy increase 

in the Indian ocean aim , j J.panese 

the there is «he possbihty of 

goods In the long ^ ^ „( I„d , 

K”chr“.sr.'.“'<™...... -I "1 »• 

soiiihcrn waters 

Tlic Far East anil America 
. 1 no mdirntion of the Ammcnn inten- 

^ *^ 011 me the Clnne-c puzilc would perhaps 
tions in f °'V”®nritmn But nftcr the refusal o' 
be helpful for B an 

ll,eSlim.onofcb>^-jjj3j, g A .it fo- 
il .nehurmner ^ 

going to throw them-ehes a»m 

ncutrahtv policy pcrQj.ous Mbion Thi« 

into the arms of til V 

attitude got furt*^ ^ hey Of coures 
turn m British fore.^^^^P^ 

fhrpVTii.s™s. w 


bj the J«p.M-e, and lastly, tbc old I»bcr 
nf Oocn-door in China and the tern 
tonal intcgritj of China ’ For the pre-ent her 
an-wer to^all Japanese challenge i- « ^ 
and a gigantic armament programme, and, a 
demmd »n compan% with France and ® 

know the plan of Japane=e na%al building 
Japan nect aril> refused it, but she wnnot p 
the U S A from building a formidable licet 

Tlie Far East and the Soiiet 
The only other factor in the Far Ea-tero 
politics IS the Soviet RusMa-an mcal^able 
tee fhidi may .Earn tavour China Iv 
alliance as a remit of the 
belncen the Clnnce Conmunists and the 
Kuomintang But Ihe U S S E “ ” ‘ 
appear to be verj vngorous when they wem 
?h!dleng«l on the Amur by the 
Run-1'1 IS no doubt busy preparing 
on the Baikal which has charactcriied as 

the ke> lo A«ia by a correspondent in the Aeu® 
Chronicle 

In ibis pin ef ibe world history »od B«r*phT »« 
boib in lh« miking To understind why Baikal M » 
poteniial storm ecnire ws must look ei«lwifiL , , 

On tbc Estt, Outer Memoli* borders “P®®, J*f*,"* 
puppet Sine of Minchukuo. ind upon 
TV Trans Siberita rsilwiy, which skirls UU Biikil, 
coniinucs through the, Buiysi Republic ind Ihen 1« » 
ihousend miles runs close to Jipinese lemwry, « 
points only n few miles distant But it does not wn 
i straight line At Khabarofk, the 
r.“ Etea RiJ Am, ihe Im “"'“rifAd, 
Rutwas Manime Province lo Yladimsiok And vied' 
vosiok IS only a few hours by lit from Japans grea 

*"^'*Tqiw*s"no* doubt that Japan has her sgenis u®®"!- 
the«e people SI e bss indeed conIcsKd '® 

. «rh^ for an ‘ independent • Mongolia wluch slioum 

uoiie tV 2 000 000 Mongols livng in Manchukuo t 
ISOOOOO Mongols of Inner Mongolia the 750 000 ot 
Outer Mongolia and the 500 000 in Ihe Buryat, who are- 

“ “ite h«'«en'prom’lrd tlie ''"d* 

s” ™*;f ,"r,.-kr’.v,;l .r,;i”wi 
iS'-r..’;".-.'?.-,,..?.'?, "Ci/rz'-s 

"'^’Tu'st^reEr’.'mponsnce ot Outer Mongolia however. 

tV dommant t.cw To the 0“’*CSoJ 

■« lie kev to Raikal and the eiiiing of coramunicii 
Vlwcen ^loncow and the Far Ea.t To tl e Ru . 
Otter Mongolia is the corridor lo Oiira ana me 
uncvploited parts of Asia , Timniiig 

Nothing IS cenam ihe- 

ont from the Japanene hoiir glys Tiroe lav 
Rn*niafi< To l>epn with the hat r 

JZl'* ilT^ralms m 'e.Tram .» has" 

which could bo cut ofl and sianeJ out 
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TwenU \ears of 'olid economic and social 
reconstruction tands to tl e credit of Moscow 
and the recent purge hoA\e\er astounding 
and dista=teful to the orld at large are said to 
ha\ e left it strong m morale 'o as to enable Stalm 
himself to refer to the anti Conuntem pact 
and to accept the challenge if it come« from 
Rome and Berlin and Tokj o Naturallj 
Stalins e>es are «harp and iiatchful e\en 
tl ough to his Communist compatriots the> maj 
appear to ba\c lo t their re\olutionarj dreami 
ne«s and fire and brilliance He mu«t "ave the 
USBR from the counter re^olutlona^y force® 
that Surround her and thus keep Communi m in 
saddle in Ru««ia so that international Comrou 
ni«ni in other lands maa m that ®ucce®s find 
hope and courage for it'elf The enemies of 
Mo cou at the moment are too raanj Poland 
Greece Rumania fivith or without the «horl 
Incd Goga regime) are almost at a stnkm^ 
distance while the arms of Hitler are Ion 
enough to strike her eaen in her heart the 
Ukraine Europe i® in the grip of Fa«ci«m 

Nazi«m in Tnumpli 

Ground Hitler 8 totalitarian Germnnj and 
Mussolini 8 corporative Itah revolves today the 
politics of all Europe This Fascism bound 
Mo cow and Pans together Prague lo 
Moscow and brought London nearer lo the 
two The Spanish tragedj drags on its barbar 
ous course in which Fascism and Republicanism 
with Commun «m as its alh are contending — a 
prelude as the ideologues hold to the real war 
under the shadow of which the world lives 
todaj Meanwhile Hitler has indulged in a 
«1 orter purge The militarv heads of th 
General General ^ on Fritzch and Marshall 
^ on Bloomberg arc gone — one impn oned the 
other remov cd — and the top of the armv 
"Nazizcd at one stroke Even in their wildest 
dreams tl e Hohenzollem would never think of 
challenging the Prussian militarists in this wav 
"iet the nrmj hasvieldcd and Germany though 
voiceless looked probable a kance But thi 
Fuehrer was rcadv with hi« trick of external 
success to appea c the Germans Quick came 
his 

invitation to Schuschnigg the \u«tnan 
Chancellor and an eleven lours talk and 
mar ! ailing of forces on the \u«tnan border 
made that unreasonable man see rca on in 
Hitler proposal to give tic important po«t of 
tl c Mini trv of Interior an 1 police admim tra 
tion in \u tna to Hitler nominee an aDoroveJ 
Nan Tie Fuehrer nov ran turn to Czecho- 
slovakia He tnunipl antlv talkctl of li® 
achievements and even of * not tolerating a free 


pre ® in Britain In a day Au'tna has been 
reduced to va alage — and the good CatholKS 
of Austna no more can count on Mu« olini to 
move his soldiers on the frontier nor on tlu 
allies who pledged \ustnan sovereignty oppo ed 
m the pre Hitler davs ev en an Austro German 
trade agreement and resisted the Au tnan wi«b 
for a restoration of t! e Habsburg Ilou'e 
II Duce U) silent now probablv =ullen or more 
probably he was sounded beforehand by the 
Berlin dictator \nv wav it remains to be 
seen how the Berlin Rome axi® works on after 
Hitlers triumph in Austria and Britain s recent 
attempt to please Mu««oImi 

British Policy 

The outstanding event of the month in 
political affairs is the split in the Bntisli 
Cabinet Mr Anthony Eden s re ignation has 
advertised clearly the the nft that existed within 
It over the question of it« foreign relations 
The autograph letter of the Bntish Premier to 
\lus«oliDi and Lord Halifax s \i«it to Hitler 
showed the mmd of the Briti'h upper cla« c» 
who in spite of the rebuffs from the two- 
dictators and their professed faith m the demo- 
cratic principle® recogni«e that in the inevitable 
division of the world in coming days into rival 
ideological camp® their fate waa bound to be 
linked with that of the Fascist power® Mr 
Chamberlain ha« therefore to bre ik with h s- 
Foreign ^ccretarv though the Italian pre«« was 
still continuing its Radio war in \rabic in th" 
Near Ea«t against Britain and shows no ‘igns of 
agreeing with Britain on the Spani=h or any 
other question For the pre ent the retreat 
from the I cague policy will be covered up by 
an admi ion of the claims of Realpohtik — m , 
advantages of Vnglo Italian understanding bv a 
recognition of the Abyssinian conquc'ts of Italy 
and granting of a large loan to Itnlv to balance 
her budgets by Great Britain and the with 
drawal in return of volunteer® from Spam by 
Italy These are calculated to buv a safe Empire 
route in tl e Mediterranean and po ii ly 
at the moment when Hitler has just got \u«tn 
under hi« virtual s^-w again t the will an! 
interest of hi d ctator partner Mus-olmi dravr 
Ihc c two anti British partner® a I (tie apart 
Of cour c Berlin is alreadv noting tl at and the 
Nazi would never allow the Berlin Rome 
axi to weaken Now that Fdcn i (ff thev^ 
wo lid rather n'k thi® Anglo Italian n-’gotiafion 
to I roa len into an An"lo-German Ital an nego 
tiat on on the ba«i« in addition to (1 c above 
of a return of the old German colonies Cam 
Britain agree to that’ She I as to, if Mti«sohtic 
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and Hitler stand together and the upper 

cIasHC«, ■will) arc behind the Chamberlain cabinet 
and It'S policy of appca«inK the Fa^ci't dicta 
tors, remain in poiicr The return of the 
German colonies is not an academic qneetion 
with the German or Bnti«h diplomats today 
1 ord Lothian hints in the Juternalumal 
Affairs {Nov -Dec 1937) that a return of the 
former German colonics is not a bad bargain to 
buy off Hitler though Mr Wickham Bleed mas 
compare il to the Danegeld The questiOD 
K examined by Ifarold Niehol«on in the 
IntCTnatwnal Affairt (Jan -Feb 1938) 

Are ire correet 2a assuming that Carman) wauM 
l>e “ satisfied ” were we able to reiurn la her those 
colon es which she possessed in 19137 Eren when the 
p<)«!cs«e} <ho^ colonies in undisputed and uBconditional 
ownership she was slid cismounng for her place 10 (he 


** What Csimac)' wants is power ” She knows very well 
that Ihe return of her former colonies (even if that were 
feasibis) would dimmish rather than increase her power 
I regard Iferr Hidei as a mow consistent man I bel eve 
lhat what he himself desires is contained in the pages 
of ^feln Kampf What he desires is Crund uaj Eoden 
or in other words territorfal and economic acqu sitions 
in Cenltai and South Casism Europe ^uch aciniaitiont 
might lead him into conflict with Ituesis If he is 10 
succeed in that confl ct be must assure that he is pro- 
tected in tl e rear that he has the necessary ftaefieni 
deelcung as against France In order to sienW France 
he must aierilise England Vet whst does he possess 
wherewith to purchase our neutral (y* He has no real 
assets ai all therefore he creates an attiacial e*sei the 
Colonial Propaganda ffe can now oflet us the abandon 
ment o( his claim for the colonies in rsturn for a free 
hand in the East ff wo lake his colonial demands at 
Iheit lace value then he at least obtains some plotues 
•which w U please his people If we refuse bis demands 
then he can da m in compensation out neultality in bis 
European ambiuons It is for t! is reason so imporiaoi 
that we should not surrender one inch of colonial territory 
-wilhout obtaining m return precise asourancet in legsrJ 
to Germany's Futopean arohilians To restore Ihe coioaies 
in re urn for German fr end«hip ' would be to eechange 
a substance for a shadow It is for (his reason that I 
am opposed lo any colonial concession eicepf as port of 
4 general seltlemenf 


Let, if Italy and Germany bold logelbcr, 
the prc'cnt Bnti^li Cabinet -will Ime io y«M 
on tins question too, for the combined forces of 
the totalil'inan stntcs are too strong to be 
ehallcngecl bj Britain The only boj>c of 
n=-ertmi; himself, the Briti'hcr know* «s a 
nnctical man viho docs not falfc much of 
Umlpobhl m VacUpohbl. M to to-ann 
I?ioraoc!j!y nod I'ln o%M Mutable alties II onh 
Amcnra could be per-naded lo .ec Ibsl Bntom 
mean- to ' make the ccorld safe (or demoeraor 
Mr Ilmkham Steed undertook this on a mi-ion 
!o America and m the Chatham Hou-e spoke 
of ins Amccienn experiences The ealraet- to 
follon show how an adept British pubhcist woors 
tl country with a draft policy 


This draft policr has not yet bees (nadc public la 
Creat Britain but It has been apreed te by acme 
oenibers of a'l parties and I will iiuute its main lines 

Tie aim of British policy should be to uphold and 
dcfcnl (he Trial interests and free civil satiofl of Great 
Britam and (he British Commonweallli and in co-opera 
(ion wiih other eounines, to safeguard peace The 
methoils of tiiaming this aim are (u) to ban aggres- 
sive violence from iniemaliunal relations, to restore 
respect for treaties and covenants and for lAis purpose 
ftbeoe are very important words] lo raise and to Keep 
ibe armed strength of Croat Britain and the Consmoa 
wealth up to whatever level may he needed, ( 6 ) to 
cooriltnate li rough the Leagrr of Nations and olhef 
wise political. ecunomSc and mibisry strength so as to 
Jeter and if need he to resist armed aggression (e) to 
discounteiunce and counteract aggression 10 the form 
of propaganda, (d) to promote impartial inquiry into 
inlcfiuiional grievances and peaceful redress of proved 

While recognising (hat al] civil sed peoples are 
entitled lo choose iheir own politico} end gociel tysleuu. 
Bniuh potter must nevertheless seek to auppon at all 
limes tins posKive principles of respons ble individual 
freedom under representatue denioeraiie governmeai, 
ipon which the Briiirh Commottiveaiih ts founded 
Among (here principles are respect for lodinJual human 
rights toleration of rtciel, liligiout and pnhrieaS 
d flerences and free associslios beiween ihe Riemben and 
eeciiont of (he commssity, all of which are esseniiil 
condiiions of (he esiabhshment of pesee SriCish pobef. 
therefore atu<i oppose In the incernaltoRal sphere 
intolerance and recourse to irbitrary violence fc Ruri 
favour me-hods of impsnia] inquiry and pescefnl adjnil 
ment and (he willing tecep(ance 0 / a coalmen law of 
nadonv and it must be ready to joia others la with 
stsndoa breaches 0 ' this law as the only tray >0 
dtmiaish armareenrs and to create peace 

I spoke in public is the United Sratea only oaea 
or twice but ) spoke confidentially to the CoubciI os 
Foreign Relaiions. to the Foreign F^hcy As«oetci<oa, 

W the New York Jewish Committee to the ilatyard Clu|^ 
and various other geiherings ! met also aomo responsible 
esecutive officers of the ilmted States. In all quarter* 

1 was assured that our draft pol cy is in accord with 
Amoricsn ideas and I was asked wbetber I could give 
ibcffl (be assurance that it was or would he Bnlish 
policy I said “1 ceonot I can only teU you whst 
some of Ks are trying to do 

The tpoaker of course noted the ClncsRO 
=peecli of Prc«jdcnt Roo'icveU But certftinlv 
tiie ChqmberJsm Govermueal as Die move to 
Alien negotiations with Mu'volini proves do not 
nhire Ins hope or fqith in " democratic front ” 
and Amcnen knows Briti«ii foreign policy is in 
the hoiuls of Mr Chamberlom and not of 
Mr Steed 

\Forlil Ecnnomlcs 

A survey of the world nffvirs lodav 
thus Icnie? no doubt in the mind that the 
worirl appears to be ‘ deeper m cyTuei'in and dis- 
onier, more tangled in intrigue tiian ever before ’ 
Fven Die economic facts hold out no great hope 
Tliere has been, no doubt, n ®]ow emerging from 
out of the slump that overtook the world in 
1929 but how far this is based on permanent 
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and reall} fim^ foundation^, and ho^r far thia 
pro'pentj it«elf reflect® the di®ea'e of the world 
a re'ult of its maddened hmrj to re-arm — is a 
question that remain® jet to be seen Already 
America is «aid to be facing another slump 
^hich la to overtake others How the world 
fared economicallj before thia can, however, be 
seen from a League of Nations publication 
World Economic Suriey, Sixth Year, 193&-37 
(suramari'ed in the International Ajjairs, Jan 
Feb , 1938) 

World industrial aetmir conljiiued to ttcover, and 
IS now back to its 1929 level, even when the 1153 R 
(where industrial production has quadrupled) is 
excluded On the other hand, it is far lower than it 
would be had the normal rale of expansion of at Iea<t 
3 per cent per annum been maintained since 1929 
One important stimulus at least since 1936, has been 
reamament, which is estimated to affect 60 Mr cent of 
industrr The world spent two and a half to three 
times as much on armaments in 1936 as m 1933 But 
the relative importance of annamenls expenditure vanes 
widely ID different eoantnes In Japan it represents 
one-Glih of the national incooe, in the United States 
oae-Gfiieth 

Iniematjonal trade eontinues to lag behind industrial 
prodnction, although if the U55R. ts omitted (he gap 
IS not very wtde, trade having recovered to 983 per cent, 
of Its volume in 1929, whiUt indosinal production has 
reached 107 1 per cent of its 1929 level On the other 
band, the recovery in trade is primanly tecounted for 
by increased demand for raw mitenals Trade in 
Bianiifactured goods in 1936 was still only 75 per rent 
of Its volume in 1929 The crisis barriers to inter 
naiionsl trade remain even though the factors whKh 
nsy have justihed their ereeuon, exchange instability 
and falling puces, have disappear^ 

World anemployraeni at one time three times as 
great as in 1929 wss only twice as great in the middle 
of 1936, and falling rapidly Social lepislaiiwi proreeJed 
apace a striking example being the law secunog fouv 
weeks* paid holiday annually for agricultoral labourers 
in New Zealand. 


In discussing the recent “gold »caxe," the Surrey 
a^ues that “the glut of gold in some countries and us 
Scarcity in others reSecis, cot a superabundance o( gold 
la general, hnt an in emaliooal di-equilibnuis ha eJ 
upon fundamental economc and political rather than 
moneiaiy, causes Only by a greater nse in pnccs 

in the gold receinng than in the gold losing countries, 
coupled with freer imports into the gold receiving 
countries, could the flow be reversed and the slock of 
gold be more evenly distributed ** El-ewhere it is pointed 
out that the inflow of foreign capital into the Lciied 
Stales throughout 1935 and 1936 amounted to “over 
SSaCOOOO daily including Sundays and bolidays” 

Are wc again approaching the end of thi- 
ejele’ 

Economi«ts have often put faith in their 
own -cience for a «olution for the pre-ent 
trouble- Tbcj prophesj a break-down for 
Gennanv (Herr fchacht i- no more the Econo- 
mic dictator), an exhaustion for Japan, a 
failure of the Abv s*mian inv e®tmcnt of 
Mu- ohm But we should remember that a 
people, which i- m a mood to suffer pmationv 
for the sake of anj M«ion, true or fal e, can put 
up with incredible difBcultic* The BoUhcvists 
proved it for Jong j ear®, the Italian® did tlie same 
during the Abj««iman campaign and are still 
doing «o along with the Germans and the- 
Japane«e Until the ship of «tate founder® on. 
«omc rock — probably a fir-t cia*- viar— mcono- 
mics doe® not plaj the role that economi«t« 
attribute to it 

And IS the world drifting tonard® that 
cataelv-mic fate? Or, will nation-, fullj con- 
scious a® thev arc of the strength of their 
opponent', wait and wait, in ®pite of cverv 
temptation to plunge thcm«cJve> headlong until 
the mad heat will be pa® ed? There is no 
guc"ing where the forces lead the world todaj 

G n 
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Mahatma Gandhi To Be Proposed For 
Nobel Peace Prize 

A cnblcgram, dated Olo (Norway) 
Februarj 14, 1938 haa it tint the Norwegian 
organization of the Friends of India «tate» 
Mahatma Gandhi will be propo ed as a caodi 
date for this >ears Nobel Peace Prize” 

No worthier name can be propo ed It 
ought to haae been propo«ed long ago But 
better late than neier as the proaerb goes 
Among tho«e who hai,e recened the Nobel 
peace prize up to date there nas no one who 
got it for haaing actualK C'tabli-hed peace in 
the world The> got it, becau«e their work and 
influence were belieaed to make for peace 

The Nobel Peace Prize should go to one 
who works for world peace and who is ab«olute 
Ij opposed to war on any account, if such a 
person can be found Mahatma Gandhi is such 
a man Ho beheaea in ohimsa or non Molcnce 
not as a mere policy, but primarily as a spiritual 
principle which i« aUo binding m the political 
and economic spheres 

If any wars be defensible and ju tifiable, 
Ihcj are those waged for freedom liberation 
independence The question, therefore, anse« 
if ail wars are to be condemned and avoided 
what IS the cffectne substitute lor wars of 
independence which is inoralK ju tifiable 
Mahatma Gandhi beheae' that iatyagraJia, of 
which soul force, cimI di obedience pas lae 
tesi tance are approximate free rendenngs i*- 
such a substitute for war 

But IS it an effectne sub titute, *0 far as 
the attainment of freedom and independence 
concerned’ 

To ha\e recourse to aatyagraha for the 
attainment of freedom and independence and 
to take up arms for the same purpose are a* 
poles asunder as means to an end A euftoent- 
Ij long penod of time must be allowed for de- 
mon-trating the efficacy of the new method 
Jfahatma Gandhi has been doing all that is 
4S— 14 


iwssible to ensure its succc«s Many a time he 
has ti'ked his life in the pur«iut of satyagraha 
Many co workers and followers of Mahatmaji 
ha\e hkewa«e done «o The result sq far 
obtained is not unpromising 

One of the most potent cau-es of war is 
imperialism Pacifism and imperialism cannot, 
therefore go together Mahatma Gandhi is 
opposed to imperialism His pacifi ro is sincere 
If a citizen of an impenahstic country wants 
to «iBcer“)y oppose war he mu«t become an anti- 
imperiaiist For iinpcnah«in promotes war 
either directly or indirectly IVitbout war no 
iinpire can be bmlt up, and the preservation of 
an empire al'O necessitates war Nor is this all 
The aery fact that a nation owns an empire 
and i« in consequence wealthx and powerful, 
incites other nations to exert themselves to build 
up empires by mean* of aggressive wars The 
la«t great world war, Italy s war in Abysaima 
and Japanese aggression in China are example® 

Capital! m is nearly allied to militarism 
and impenalism The capitalists of all Indus 
trial nations produce more manufactured goods 
by power-driv en machinery in their big factories 
than are required for home consumption 
Therefore they require foreign markets If the 
foreign countries where these good'i can be «old 
are their dependencies which are prevented 
directly or indirectly from remaining or becom- 
mg industrially self sufficient that is considered 
very lucky for the industrial nation Hence 
all powerful industrial nations wi«h to have 
dependencies or «ub]ect countries, miscallctl 
colonie', both for obtaining raw materials at 
cheap prices for manufacture and for the sale 
of manufactured good' The obtaining of de- 
pendencies and keeping them in subjection in- 
volves war 

No means have yet been thought of and no 
®teps taken to control and restrict the roanu- 
faetuie of goods in factones to «uch an extent 
as to obviate the evils of capitalism pointed out 
above Unrestricted manufacture lead® to 
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economic nar, winch may lead and ha» often 
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Lajpat Rai on Subject India As 
A Menace to World Peace 

Lala Lajpat Rai wrote to a foreign fneml 
of his 

“The problem of India that is, the problem viheiher 
great India is to be bond or free is not only an impoitant 
problem to Great Britain but it is one of the grase t 
possible concern to the whole world It is a question 
upon whicb more perhaps than any other whatever the 
future peace of A‘ia Europe and the whole world 
depends 

“India IS such a huge si ce of the earth and conlaiis 
such an immcn e population that no person iniercs ed 
in world aSairs can ignore its importance indas human 
potent alities of all binds are very great Commercisll) 
It IS siralegio for nearly half the globe I) is the key 
to the Indian Ocean and the clearing hou«e of the larg-r 
part of the Orient This la why znibtansai and 
imper ab<m have always looked npon it with eyes of 
greed This is why India has inspired Alexanders 
Tamerlanes Nanoleons Welle«ley8 Ciars and Kai-ers 
wnih visions of world-empire This is why for two 
centunea Great Britain has shaped her foreign diplomacy 
her ni i tary plans and her impenal policy with a 
con taol c>e to atreitgthening her hold oa India, her 
richest province her greatest source of wealth and 
prestige This is why <he has carried on so many wars 
to guard the borders of India, to keep open her road 
to India to weaken any nation that ought endanger her 
passes<ton of India ” 

As regards the future the patriotic I aU 
went on to add — 

“Nor will India m the future be any less an apple 
of discord among the nations a source of endleas 
plottings, jealousies intrigues and wars so long as she 
remams a sabject people — a rich priw to be coveted 
so ight for and fought for by nval natrons. Her only 
safety and the only pranu«e of peace and safety for 
the Orient or for Europe lie in her freedom in her 
cessing to be a pawn on the chessboard of the worlds 
diptomiiic imperialistic and capitalistic pfoiimgs and 
in her power to protect herself a power which she 
Will abundantly po'ses* if free In the very nature of 
the case no League of Natrons aod no other po« bfe 
agency or power can ensure peace to tbe world *o loog 
as a great civilized nation, located in the scry centre 
of the worlds greatest eont nent and pos*essing one- 
CTifi of ifie entire popuftiioo oriJie »s w fiondige 

We see therefore why the problem of India s freedom 
or bondage is not onlv a world problem bui a problem 
more fundamental to ibe worlds peace and safety than 
any other whatever" 

Consequence of the Subjection of India 

Ever sinec the ciphtoenth centurj the «ab 
jugation of Indn b> Great Bntain has stirred 
up perpetual riv'iilneo jealouijc* «trife= plot* 
hatreds end wars among the nations of Europe 
Tint i« hut another waj of saving that India 
held in subjection held a* a rich pnte bv one 
European nation and coveteef Iw (he rr«t la« 
been tbe leading influence in turning all Europe 
into an armed camp and thit making mevitabl 
the tcmblc conflict which began in 1914 Jfor 
can tilings be pennancntlj ^ttcr «o tong a* 


India remains a subject land, that i«, =o long 
as this prime cau«c of the plotting-, jealousies 
and hostilities of nations continue* 

If about a quarter of a centurj ago Britain 
liad admitted India to partncr-hip within tbe 
Briti«h Empire making her a eeU-ruling 
Dominion like Canada iustralii, etc , German) 
would never have dreamed of her Berlin to 
Bagdad railway project German) went into 
the great war — which became a world war — 
believnng that India wa* the Bnti h Empire’s 
weak spot and tint the Indian people would 
take the war as an occa«ion to revolt against 
their Bnti«h rulers Bho know» whether Japan 
al«o 13 not labouring under *ome such mi*con 
ccption’ This mi*take w ould not hav e been 
made bv German) if India had been a free 
countrj or at lea«t a contented partner in the 
Bnii h Empire and in con*equence there would 
not probabl) have been the ln«t great world 
war 

On July 14tb 1917 Mr LJovd George 
then the pnmo minister of Great Bntain sen* 
a telegram to the prime minister of Ru •la 
saying 

“There css be no Is<tiDs peace until the re'ponsibihty 
of Governments to the r people is clearly ••tabbsbed 
from ose end of Europe to the other “ 

He did not add what was quite as true and 
quite as important There can be no last 
mg peace until the responvibihtj of Govern 
ments to their people is clearly established from 
one end of Asm (including India of course) to 
the other ’ 

The Allie* in the world war all «aw plainl) 
and declared that there could be no permanent 
peace in Europe unle*« Bcljpum wa* helped to 
remain free and Serbia and Poland were given 
freedom MTi> could not the) all see the *amc 
with regard to Asia especial!) India? A few 
oi* Ab.'iif wflo vjTw i)li» were ovprnnVa' AN a/ 
them ought to hav c realized tint a peace *ettle 
ment with India still m subjection would leave 
her as m the pa*t one of the principal danger 
spot* if not the danger *pot of the world And 
peihaps more than in the pa«t for India ha* 
n*en to a new «clf con*ejou*nc*« to a new sen*e 
of her wrong and her I umiliating condition to 
A new determination to tie free 

Ke/ to ITorW Peace in “ Isopanxshad " 

In *ymc of Ins -jioeches in Travancorc la«t 
vear Mahatma Gandhi gave lucid cvpo itinn- of 
tlic fir*t mantra or ver«c of Isopantshad Th'* 
la-t part of that vir-c ' ina gndhah hasyasind 
dhanami’ mean do not covet anvliodv e 
wealth or po®*c'*ion ” Refcmng to tin* and 
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I IS «en*e of soU re«pect and adiiercncc to Non 
cooperation m «pite of the advice of tie 
political agent and l)i« sacrifice'* 

Ho «aid ho n as a “oUhcr nlo odutj it 
to carr> out the orders of his chief ^ardar 
\allabhbhai Patel not to make «pccche H 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of Gujarat 

My bus ness s to welcome you to day on brbalf 
of Gu)3tat and vrelcom ng you as I do on behalf of 
bus DP si ke Gusarat I w )l make only a br ef bu dp s 
like speech My omu fai I in (he old programme of 
1921 IS well knoMD and n p le of ibe at eratjon n 
deta Is that it has undergone I lb nk l is that pTogramme 
(hat s go ng ulc maCely to help us to ir n «ar freedom 
If value of tru h and non v olence and of the cod if 
I te programme that they mplv was great for Uie in al 
‘(ages of struggle i is greater nb le ne are p« s ng the 
m (idle stages and Cod w 11 ng are near ng (be end of 
the journey It is as a staunch bel ever □ ihose ba c 
prjnc pies and as a bumble sold er (hat I bare rhe booour 
to welcome you on the bank of the Tap i 

“ S nee last year we have begun to bold the Congre 
ses on n the villa es Fa spur had the 6r»l bo»o r and 
We ha ft had benefit of the eaper ence ga ned there 1 
don t know how far we have succee ed lo making £ II 
use of tha exper ence but what you see here is the 
res It of the labour of hundreds of devoted volunteer 
workers, two of whom have la d down the r 1 ves here 
Not only Gujarat but Ind a mourns the loss of Pand I 
Khare whom all of us miss here so ouch My share 


in (he hork here ts oegl g ble 1( is not for me to say 
how far we have succeeds It « 11 be for you to g ve 
your verd ct after the end of th a set* on AH I have 
(o do today is to nelcooie jou cord allr on behalf of 
Cuiarai and p pecially on behalf of toe peasaala of 
Bardot and lias whose ‘hare has been not neons derable 
in mak og what h • oiY we bate made And m g f ng 
you a vtelcpme I would al-o beg you to bear wnlh our 
many skonconi ns to be conleni w ih what comforts 
we ba e been able to proi dc and not to mind tbe 
A scomforts we ha e not ent rely been able lo avo d " 

Rofernng to Bengal and the Preetdent elect 
I e «*tid 

tie are hies ed w th tbe Pres den sh p of one whose 
I fe a one unbroken record of s*er ficc and ‘en ce and 
s tier ng lie comes from a prov nee which has on all 
three peevio s oecas ons g en lo Gujarat tl e Pre dents 
of (be Congress and which o suffer ng vould 
eas !y lake first rank among the prov nces of the coun ry 
1 hope and pray that under the w se gu dance of our 
President we n ay isarrb farther forward to our goal 
and add more glorious chap ers lo our history 

^ bhas Babu I request yo to take the cl a r " 
— (/f f) 

President Subhas Chandra Bose 

Air Subhts Cl nndra Bo«e i» one of the 
joimgest pre«idents which the Indian National 
Congress has had during its hi'torj of half a 
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IVIlNOIUTIES 

In dealing with the problem cl mmonbe^ 
Mr Boso has quoted in full “ the latcat autbon- 
tatne pronouncement made by the AU-Indii 
Congress Committee at its meeting m Calcutta 
in October, 1937 ” The Congress, so far aa we 
are aware, has ne\er explained what bnda of 
minorities it will recognise as minorities thougli 
in practice it recognises only religious mizionbes 
And like the British Goiemmont it tries to 
plea«e mainlj the Muo^almans Tlic Congress 
ia>s the greatest stress on ' our common 
interests, economic and political " but in practice 
It has not recognised economic or occupatioml 
minorities 

Then again like the Government the 
Congrc's appears to recognise onlj AH India 
minorities not provincial minorities Ijct us 
take an example Tlie Mussatmans are an All 
India inmonty and the Hindus an AH India 
majority But in Bengal the Hindus are a 
minority and the Mussalmans the majority If 
protection is to bo given to minorities Bengal 
Hindu* ought to have protection But here 
llrnclu* far from getting political protection 
do not get even cultural protection at the hands 
of either the Government or tlic Congress 
Bengal Muasalmans have got all sorts of protcc 
tion So the phenotnonon of majorita protection 
unimagined by the League of ^’atlons has 
manifested itself in ladia 


The Communal Decision 
In the All India Congrea* Commitle’s 
nuthonlatiae pronouncement quoted liy Mr 
Bo^e it ts enid 

“The position of the Congress in regwd to the 
Communal <t<cis<on has been repeaieiDy wade elear jn 
Concte«s resolutions and finally In the Geclion Manifesto 
Iss If 1 last year The Congress is opposed to ih'a 
decision as ■( is anii national anii-democraijc and is 
I an er to Indian freedom and the developmeni of 
Tndun tnity Nevertheless tie Congress has deefarej 
lhai a change in or superse«ion of the ^romimal 
Decision sloild only be hrnight abo it by ibo mnltitl 
-nf iiie narties concerned The Congresa has 
alivays welcomed »ni is prepared to take advaolape of 
any pppottun ty to bring about such i change by mnlnal 

agreement 

“In all matters affecting the minorilies in JoJia. 
lie Congrees wishes to proceed by ibeir co^errttm 

“retlom and bcUcrmenl of all the people of India " 

K his been pointed out ngflin and affvn 
ad nnwceom, that the Congress opposifion to the 
CommunM Decision " as it is anti 
nnli-domocmtic and is a barrier to Imhan 
freedom and the development of Indian Unih 


la practically of no raluc For tlie Congress 
hab declared that a change in or supersession of 
tht Communal Decision “hould onlj be brought 
about by the mutual agreement of the parties 
concerned In this declaration tiic Congress has 
anlj said ditto to the Driti«h authors of 
the decision The ilcasion is apparently a 
Icmporaiy arrangement but practically a perma* 
nent one For the party which Ins been a 
tamer li> it shows no inclination to give up any 
of its advantages, but, on the contrary, wants 
more advantages And that is only natural 
As for bringing about a change by the 
mutu il agreement of the parties concerned, 
Mr Jmnah a leader of one of the parties, has 
been approached by the Congress, but no Con- 
gresa leader ins e%en suggested that an\ Hindu 
le-ider sliould he consult^ 

Mr Bo«c si>3 ‘ We arc eager to do our 
'ery bc«t to arrive at an agreed mfution, 
coiuislent wth the fundamental pnncxples of 
imltonaUam ’ A« the Congress has dechred 
that the Communal Decision n " anti-national,’ 
IK) agrwd «olution which docs rot scrap it can 
be con«i«lcnt with the fundamental principles of 
nationalism 


' Haves ' anh ' Have note ' 

Mr Bose sajs that when national recon- 
struction takes place, it is the ‘ have-nots ” who 
will benefit at the c\pen«e of the ‘ haves " The 
Im\c8 ’ — the land lords, the capitalista, Ac — 
nre the economic or occupational minority 
There is to be no attempt at any agreed solution 
with this luinoriti For the sncinli«l8 among 
Congrc«'«i»<'n appear to bilicte that human 
nature in Indii is different from that in the 
and therefore no war between fn«ci'm and 
soeiali'in need be apprehended in India Or 
pcriiaps Indian socinii'fs anticipate such a war 
Sonio among tlicm mar eren U eager for the 
fray and may be willing to procijiitatc such a 
clo«''-wnr But what then would be the place 
of non Moicnee in the scheme of “national re- 
construction ‘on fftciaiiMic .lines" "fiftcr the 
capture of pobtical power" b% the Congressf 
Those who--e homage to non-violence is not lip- 
homngc should bo able to answer 

Linoua Filwica or India 
Like all or most other Congressmen 
Mr Boso takes it for granted that Hindi-Urdu 
18 or 13 to bo the lingua franca of India But 
perhaps it would be wi»c to take note of the 
opposition to such an assumption m some pro- 
vinces both m (ho north and in the south of 
which Hindi Urdu is not the mother-tongue 
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There are m India already 

tro\er«iea that tie do not 5!“ 

number Netcrtliele"S no think the Con^ a 
™nld not lo e bj not ignoring ]>» “PI” *™ 
to Hindi tirdu a« the prop ed 1 “P"' 

Eton in an independent ‘ „ 

Japan student, m middle eliool 1 at 
English French or German ' o 
abo rcqmrc to learn o European I'n^ge (P'® 
fcrablt English) for facilltatina noild c ntart 
d for^o othcr'reason Congre 
Hindi Xirdn no doubt ea) that the) »'•' 
prcient boys and girl ironi 'f'";'"’" 

Assuming then that they are to 
al o bo\B and girls in non Hindu tl ni pea 
mg areas mil hat e to learn their f'"'/ ^ 
Hindusthani English tlTothw 

classical language m addition *» »' ' 
enbiccta m the school cnrricnlum B s o w 
he noted that bo), and gir > tn Hmdn lhain 
speaking areas mil hate to learn »« 
less and mil thus bo able to devote more Urn 
to the learning of other 'ubjects 

A Common ^cbipt tor Indu 
Ab for the adoption of a common eenpt fot 
the .Lie of Indm 

slould be made m a ^horoughl) *cientific Md 
impartial «pint The problem h historical 
be considered from the ,, nothing 

point of Me. In hi opinion there ,sn^ 
sacrosanct in a script He . foreign 

that It would be anti national to adopt a foreign 
script He has realised that the ad^tion oi tne 
Roman script uould gite u the PT, . ^f 
tage ’ of hatang the same -cript aj the re t 0^ 
the world How in Asia Ko 

India Burma Ce)lon Siain etc , „ unyr; 
Tibet Mongolia and the Aloslem '““Jf 

scripts different from the Roman , Palestine 
Atncan regions use the Arabic senp .f^ 

Jews hate the Hebrew -'"P* 
biggest region mr Sot let Ru 
different from the Roman Greece “ 

different script German) h^ not )et who y 
adopted the Roman script „ 

correct to sat that bt ‘'"f 5^5 

script wc shall bate Sd " 

AH Bo'"c thinks that the Roman ‘f P‘ 

btatc the learning of a European 

It India adopt, the Roman >>" 

and some of the consonants ml! h - of 

aoimd. Irom those which ibet hat c m some oI 
tlcForopean language. Mr Do e ha u cd the 
wont 'sientilic more than once in the, 
ncetion It c do not know in what -cn ' 
he has used It But the Roman alpha! cl and 


•crept IS ccrtaml) Ic s scientific than Sansknlio 
onei He do not «a) all this to oppose the 
adoption of Roman— we have n somewhat open 
mmd on the subject HTiat we want is that alt 
arguments should be couched m preci c and ctact 
language 

Ai>OPTio\ OF Foreign Script and 
FoBEIGV LAltGUAGE 

There is a great difference bet.een tht, 
adoption of a foreign script and the adoptio" 
of a foreign language as our lingua 
if Congre««men do not pooh pooh the of 
adopting a foreign «cnpt thc> may tolerate the 
di'icu-ssion of the proposal made bj 'ome per- 
sons in South India that English should be 
India a lingua franca 

RtsTRicTiNo Growth op Popue-ation 
The question of re trictmg the growth of 
pooulation cannot be di cu «ed mthm the limits 
^ this note We wi«h only to suggest that 
micration lo spar«el\ inhabited regions in and 
clo«e to India «hould al o be Perhaps 

it ought to be tried before artiffcial meaM are 
thought of for preventing the growth of 
population 

Defects of Goitrnment Feoebaij Scheme 
Pointing out m detail the defects of the 
GoAemroent federal scheme Mr Bo<»e ob'crvos 
The toidl pfpuliuao of ihe India State* « wuRhly 
24 Mr cent of that of the t*tole of India. Ne\erth*IeH 
«he roler* of ihc sitates not the f lukjecf have been 
nven M Mr cent of the eeata in the Lower Hon^ and 
Si per cent in the Upper Hou«e of the Federal ‘ “'“If, 
In *S>esc ciTComuances there i» no pos bil tjt in my 
op Dion of the Coa-re^s altering it* atutode towards the 
f«deral »cheroe at any I 


But though Mr Bo«c s expo ure of the 
defects of the fedcril scheme lo xerj elabor-ite, 
he doc* not mention tl c fact tl at though the 
Hindus arc more than 70 per cent of the popu 
lation of Bnti'h India the\ have been given 
onh 42 per cent of the seats in the Bnti«h India 
part of the Federal As«emblv Tin is reduc 
ing a majontv to a minontv with a v engeance 
But Mr Bo’C doc« not eav that tl is 1 = one of 
the reasons .hv there i« no po il ilitv in 
This] opinion of the Congre , altering it« atti^^ 
tude towards the federal scheme at nnv time 
Taking a narrow view of the matter one ^"idd 
call It a Hindu grievance Even a« -uch it 
should be note! and strenuou® attempt® ou-’ht 
to be made to remedv it But in rcalitv it i 
oot a mere Hindu grievance Tl e re Inrtion of 
the Hindu mnjontj to the po ition of a minontv 
la the Federal A®®emblv is one of tl c principal 
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means adopted to make nationalism powerless 
in' that body. For it is the Hindus who have 
hitlierto been and who continue to be Nation- 
alists par excellence When Moslems al«o be- 
come sucli, wo will bo ainonR tlx firel to pro- 
claim the advent of that glorious day from the 
housetops 


national cultural and commercial contacts 
While sojourning abroad, he pointed out that 
India ought to have bilateral trade agreements 
witii foreign countries 

^farks of Foreign Experience m 
Presidentuil Address 


Affiliation of Woukijis a\d Peasants’ 
Organizations 

Sfr Bose has dealt with tiie question of 
the collective affiliation of workers’ and peasants’ 
organizations We could wish he had dealt 
with students' organizations also Air C 
Rajagopalachanar has recently expressed the 
opinion, it 13 reported, that students should not 
take active part in politics— uhatever that may 
mean What does Mr Bo'c think? Should 
tbcw c.wn poUlicot 

organizations? Mr Dose's answer to these 
questions would ha^e been useful 

International Culture Contacts 
Air Dose’s observations on latemational 
cultural contacts by means of holding art 
exhibitions in foreign countries, exhibiting 
Indian films in foreign countries, attending 
international congresses and conferences, and 
similar other ways, show his breadtii of outlook 
There are some such conferences with which the 
British Government has somctlung to do There 
are others with which it has nothing to do For 
example, the international PEN Congresses 
some world educational conferences, etc 
Shrimati Sophia Wadia, JIiss Kapila KhandwaJa, 
Dr Knlidas Nag and a few other persons have 
attended one or more of them 


Nett’ Features m Mr Bose’s Presidential 
Address 

In the di«cus«ion of so many topics of Uic 
day, one cannot Iielii repeatiDg oneself or 
jrjfcrotins what others hai e said But what 
repeated docs not thereby lo«e any value And 
Jlr Bose has a w ay of his own in repeating old 
tilings We do not mean to say that he has not 
saurmuch that is new or anything that is hct 
S o far ns nc ere aware no prCMous spenker has 
outlined the policj or policies to be adopted after 
the severance of the DritNli connoclion, txm 
fidered wlio will rule after freedom has been 
won sketched out a plan of socialistic 
recon.lniction, de-enbed O.c (mrl.on ol the 
IVorkine Comm.ilco M the -hadoi. cabinet, o! 
.ndepcndenl India, .tte.»d the Rcrat tmperta™ 
of educ.tinB and tra.nmg a Volunteer CotT» 
and emphasised the urcency ol dctcloping inter 


His address bears marks of the experience 
he has acquired abroad 

JJm vj^t to Turkey has made him realise 
that the adoption of a foreign script is not 
necessarily anti-national 

In the course of the discussion of the 
quc«tion who will rule after freedom has been 
won, he states 

Looking *f pp»! wgr EBrope we Bad that onir id 
thoiie couDliife haa there been orderly snJ coniiniious 
prxjgr«« vhcre the perty which eeJwd porrer ondertook 
file woA. «t reconiiiuetion 1 Icnow tint it will he srpiei 
that the conilnuacee of c party in luch eircumsiancea. 
aiandiog behind tb« State, will convert that State into a 
total latian oiie. but I cannot admit (be charge The 
State will poaaibly become a loulitsnaa one if there be 
only one party a» in countnei like Ruina, Germany and 
Italy But there la no rea*ofl why other partiea anoiild 
le banned Moreover, the party ilaelf will have a dem» 
crane baaia unlike for intianee, ibe Nazi Party which la 
baaed on ih« "Leader principle" The eaiatence of mare 
than one p*ny and Ibe democtelie baeia of ihe Conitreea 
Party will prevent the future Indian State becoming a 
toialiiariao oer Funhrr the drmncraiie bava of ibe 
party will ensure that leaden are not thruit upon 
Ihe people from above, but are elected from below 
Discussing India’s poboy after severflnee of 
the British connection, he expresses the opinion : 

When that aeverance lakes place and there la no 
irace left of Bj- tub dominatjon we ehall be to a 
poailion to determine out future relationa with Great 
lirilain through i treaty of alftance voliinlanly cotered 
into by l»lh patues What our future relations wilh 
Great Britain will or should b^, il la too early to tar 
Tliat will depend to a large extent on the altiludc of 
the British people themselree. On this point I have been 
pteaily imprea«ed by tlie attitude ol Prcaulenl De Valera. 
Zake the {’resident of Eire, I «ho ild al<o say that we 
1 ave no enmity towards the Cnli«h people We are 
figlong Great Crilain and we want the fulle«t lihrity 
to determine our future relations with her Rut once 
we Save reaf self determination, there is no reason why 
we should not enter into the most cordial relations with 
the British people 

To show bow the Working Committee may 
function n« the shidow cabinet of independent 
India Mr Bo«c draws attention to recent Irish 
Tud rgjptiin history 

Tbs is vhat President De Valera's nrpulhrau 
Covemnient did when it was ligblinp the Polish 
Covemnient and was on ihc run And this is what the 
exrcalive of the Wafd Party in Egypt did before it got 
loiD office The members of the Working Comunilre 
while carrying on lleir daylo^lay work should 
accord ugly aiudy the problems they will have to tarkle 
fa the event o! their capturing political power 
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, - 1,, life-*tory of the Yaishna\a 
“ Gitanjah, hi' hie t ^ 

p,„pW Sn CW»,f Ma.s 

and his , the Bcngah magam 

of these JctureR were not exeent- 

‘Prabasi” fmn \\ estem cubists 

ed in any stile copied fmn V 

Hu cubism aiement and gennis 

„ founder of te BeM 

Asweialion T'« c. ToEore* 

^\hich Wac’ and which had for 

Nstb Voth execUed al*o as an actor 

Goeonendta Natli exc j,,t,„d,Maai • 

Those rrho have Klnta ml' 

“ "Phalcooni ®®® , 

never lerBOt hts aelms , 

To many ./ them had Uicir pwc«i 

Eencrous siver hJ'mal Ho« be hel^ the 

houses buih ,, tSan only to a leic 

national cause t „ j „„ „! Indian ‘“J 

The masniCcenl cone „hKh 

other pamtmss and ol”?' troihcts Ooconendta 
•S'famil) Abanin*. Nnlb 

N.lh Samatendta ^ „hh, 

contains, « P«» P ...ure’s gcnUeiocn and the 

He was one half-hour passed m 

J4, eourteay ^ o' 'be old-'Ho 

So™ nSkman of Dene.l 
Sir PoUani, nho died last 


"Coramanni Poison Imades Bnum" 

Tie Mian Social Ee/ormrr trrlles under 
the caption printed above 

„aa.. 1—h pod- ''"‘,r'l.‘Tl°i;!i si-™ 
to yooi lingers- Thst 2"“ Tg ^methods o! «dmmi*li» 

i’.irfuVn" to- 

ix Ti". "■■■^-itirc.a '“"“'"hi 

foreign eountne* were Rorajn ^ “Members pf th* 
EJrtt refined to answer 1 que required at any 

diplomatic eemce he saw ^ ^uch 

nie to state the ehutch «“ *'"f"p;5'’'.®rere».Pn ti the 
enquiry wonU tn my h.ppily 

sundpoint »« "’"Armer a hundred years" He migh^ 
IB this country lor o>er inito thirty years ago. 

wr.aarf ..a ."»ca««d, " ',j;,™r2ih a”-'-";' 

Indian Mmistas ate “’pg^ons of diflertBt ctee^ 

,0 the oumUt Md nam« of e ranging 


Indian Ministers me ol Vr«pns of ■JiOertBt ctec.^ 

,» ,0 the oumUt Md n»m« ranging 

and eeste* engaged Minister oarea to rapb i 

audge, to *rT.\t aceount con legend 

Mhy ahould d^SS’ Snn‘5 

the, r duty to answer tbem 

Eciljsh impctnlisls 'binb IbR *b'.54 for 
point of religious di*'"!" ^ 

Dntam but nectar for India 


w,”n Itates ^ ,S eel an 

states potnl^ of ^ncilc nnd bnng the 
he did Ins bcH to reco 
cIo«cr together 


Burmo Goiernmcnt's Courageous 
Slaiesmanship , , 

Hie Burma Government has 

irne'^Mni- 

‘‘TtS "re'no'f'non'vSe^rr'etS Th» 

courageous and Btate^ 

two purpo^s J, have rotten 

irnd for^’ronic time longer nnd thus 
he rwnt^ful man power of the country, and it 

aj'FMSviiJHFi 

ogam 
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Tlie Govemor-GcEenl and 
of Bihar and U P ha\e acted on the Bntiah 
mipeiiahst assninlition that the 
India are more interested in maintaining peace 
and traneiinllitj, are more anxiotia to pre^rve 
pence, and Inon better trhat 
t^han the cho=cn leaders of the pimple If thto 
as'innption be correct Ian and order nnsbl 
to hai e been placed tinder the chatgc of Indian 
10 belicNC this a^cuniption 

is"not correct the mini«ters ought to hft^c 
tippn mide really rc'jion'iblc for law \nd order 
ancl gnen power unreservedly o(^'pondmg 
to Ihl responsibility "hat the Goicmmenl 
of India Act has done is to make them res^n 
fible but at the fame time to keep 
Swer in the hand^ of the governor* and the 
ernoT general The transference of power to 

Indian hands is a „ the 

Tlut ev on under the Act a* tt i n 

Governor-General and the Governors need not 

Si«SS.>“=H4s 

to ""if the pohticil prisoners 

pri-onem and otte “ P „f 

to book Af r the ministers eon- 

S d fad' 

S^;re,'tLld be 

'’tnere’f • c'cn ImP' «< 

,t,„ce. tbere l a eitiien* after their tclea-c 
•’'■“'Thi ff t .tonld al o !«. tahen mt^o »nm- 
dcration ''“^''[■^i.prf'inn iniportanl extent 

S;*;rn.ef~^^^ 

dividualU in«i-ted Jrp,^(.Tnor« ought to have 

tiirbance* with . jj ^oiild not have 

PPPP-'S xrit e Go'ern'r.f..hl hare tahen 
happened *’’^",*' %n,noflrred them to do 

^.1 wle^ nf India might to rnnem- 
Tlie aro-’dc* before Indian nnn- 

Jtcr that m the ’“’"f ‘ in eJnrge of 

,«tpr« had been no I 

‘;d for India-. m.emU calm 


rnmist, communal and otlier riots and ot cr dis 
turbancea had been of Ir"l”"'‘ 

That sboas that they are neitlier so 

so efficient ns regards the mamtenaneo M 

peace and tranquillitj as lliej 

tches to be Mhj not then allow Indian 

ministers to have a fair try i 

There ought to be a limit to overweenms 
conceit even on the part of British ^ 

Not being con«titutional hvvyor' v\e do no 
wi*li to say whether the Governor-General 
Within his legal right to intervene «ccordan 
with sub-scction ( 5 ) of section 120 of the 
Government of India Act But this " , „ 

that be has not acted properly in 
with Uic U P and Bihar mini-trics J° 

rclea«=e all political prisoners It is "diculou 
7 o Uimk or to suggest that the and 

tranquillity of these prov mce*— not to 'P^ak ot 
those ot Indm-uould have been 
ihc release of a fmv political pri«oner* Some of 
the iwlitical pn-oncre arc not the only pn«oner 
gmltr of ?n!nes of violence The.c are others 
more^umerous guilty of cimilar cfTenccs Every 
dav m all province* many of them arc rcleand 
OT the expiry uf their terms of iinpn«onincnt 
unlhout Ifiar uord of hovour being <nien that 
they ucM m future refrain from acts cf 
lolence If their relei.e, da\ after day 
throughout the year,— and there may 
ol eu^i released on a «inglc day in a prounce 
does not give n«c to npprchen-ions of di«luru 
anee of public peecc in gubernatorial lumd' 
wc do not SCO why the eimulfancous relca«c of a 
lr*-er number of political prisoner* who ha i 
nbiured methods of violence and given tlieir 
wonl of honour to refrain from violence sliouli 
niu^c Mich fear* Perhaps the citbcrnatonal 
imnd really npprehends increa'Cti non-vioicnt 
iFohlical nctivitv directnl towanl* the nttnin- 
luent of fn’cdom not rccriule“ccnce of violence 
It doe* not w int any sudden aceewon of new 
workers in the ranks of Congri*smeii who an 
nonviolentlv netni in the raii*e of Indian 
freedom „ , 

It mav be that the Governor-Gem ral wu« 
more anxious for the indirect ofTcct of the release 
of the U P and Biimr pohlieal prisoners on 
Bencal and the Pnnjab than for the effect on 
the U P nnd Bihar IMiat Hi« rxeellcnev has 
lum*elf written show* that he docs not want 
that the release of political pri«nners in the 
\T P and Bihar should l>e ii«cd a< a lever for 
tlio irlcn'c of dctcmi* ami pohtieal prison- 
ers in Bcnenl nnd the Pnnjab lie ha* 
acted at lea«t partly with the intention of 
(•aving tie Bengal nml Panjab mmi»trir« from 
pressure oV’cilhcr the mim«tne« nor the gover- 
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by any organization rihich works for the whole 
of India, that organization ought to take ■'tep^ 
for the relea«o of political prisoners of all pro 
Mnce«, not merely of any particular proMDCi 
or proMDces As the Congress is such an 
organisation, it ought to make the question of 
the release of political prisoners an all India 
que'tion Mahatma Gandhi s actions show that 
he considers it an all-India quc-tion Tlic Con- 
gress has not jet perhaps, looked at the ques 
tion from the point of aaew indicated in this 
note 

It may localize ministerial cri«cs But it 
cannot localize or proainciahzc the question of 
the release of the detenus and political prisoners 
without being untrue to its all India character 


Other Conferences During Congress JTeek 
There were many important conferences 
during Congress week Tlie bigger dailies haac 
been able to publish brief reports of tbeir 
proceedings Me are 6orr> it is not po«'ib1c 
eacn to mention them in n monthU rcMcw like 
OUTS, the Congress haamg taken up tnudi space 


" These Tnual Questions ” 

We haae genuine respect for Pandit 
Jnwahnrlal Nehru for the single minded zeal, 
dcaotion and cnergj witli which he has been 
seraing the country for >cars 'Ilicreforc it i« 
not with pleasure that wo haac to critiei«c an> 
atatcinont of hi« somewbat advcr«elj 

Speaking on the Congress resolution on 
minorities’ right*, he i< reported to base said 
The Conprrss ht<t iwiirrit ihe rninnriiief of ihrir 
rrliKioiK ind ruliursl Tighl* The Cemmiinil Awtrd 
which they all oppowd had cn«iire«l them »ei«« in 
Jrpslatures. how whal remained to be »ali»fe|z If one 
examined il, it waa clear that the communal question 
was merely a problem created by the middle or upper 
cli-ies for the aaVe of a few eeal* jn the b-pslaUnr* or 
appointment" In Coremment eemce or for manislerlal 
position “Shill we who hare eeen ups and downs in 
the fight for freedom and Mcnficrd mir all In the cause 
of the country " a"VcH Pandit Nehru po on fi;hlina 
on these trivial question*’ " 


We hate already trietl to show that the 
question of “a few seats m the legislatures” i* 
not a “tnaial question” ^\e shall now trj to 
show that, the question of " appointnunt* in 
Go%ornmcnt scraicc ” i* not a “ trivial question ’ 
If an appointment in the public neincc 
going to this man or that meant onh that on*- 
naan got n few rupee* and another did not, even 
then it would not be a Infling thing for any rnsri 
who in spite of being the fittest can fidatc for a 
job did not get it But it i« not a mere quea- 
tion of the distribution of loaves and fi«be« 


The carrjing on of the admmi'tration efficient!} 
and honestly is ncces'arj even before we have 
woo Swaraj For that purpose we require to 
appoint men who are fittest for particular kinds 
of work and who are not corrupt Tlicrefore 
we object to the communal distribution of job- 
and favouniisni in such di-tribution Judicial 
and eaccutivc work, the prevention detection 
and punishment of crime by the police public 
hcaftli and sanitation and all “nation building" 
work suffer under such a system 

If even medical men arc ehoecn not because 
fhev are tiie best available physicians or 
suiT^ams but bccaitvc they belong to a particular 
religious eommunity will Mr Nehru call that i 
trifle’ Questions of life and death arc not 
tnvial questions 

If police officers arc cho«cn not for their 
ability and incorniptibilifv but because thev’ 
liclong to a particular religious community anu 
if these men do not do their duty, for caamplo 
in the matter of crimes ngam»t women, and in 
consequence women’h honour i* not safe in n 
province i* that a tnvia! matter? By wav of 
illuvtretion wc refer belovr to a particularly 
gruesome case, much ngain«t our will 


{iindn CoaUnrs Case 

Tlic following are evtrarts from the report 
of the trial of a case, which concluded on the 
I9th Fcbniary ln«t and in which a widow 
named Bindii Goalini had been subjected to 
repeated enminal n*»au!ts during many weeks 
by five scoundrels 

Mf E. C. •'impwiB Aifhlinnil ^«jiinn« Jmfge «f 
A'lP'V sgrsi* t Wiili the vrriiifl of tie j iry iini] wnicnff I 
Ail lluJrr ■ miiliMr «nrf ■ m inifip.l cnmm.«.ionrr nf 
Psrmkpnrr arKi Ahmet Sirdar (whnm Ihe ]iid/e 
Hewnhmt ■■ Ilaidm frocuwrl In lew y«»r»* tlpormi" 
impi nnnmrnt eich for orongfully ronrimn* in 1 cnminilly 
■""•uJin* Bit. Ill Ooil a, . Il.nJ, wHow nl 21 AMiiI 
All* wi« vrMoncmi In nsht yeir* >il lie Aepar in t Fekin 
wr^ •enlenTTt lo eeven yeara ripnroii* impneonmenl 

TV jury iininimmi«)y fi>iind ■!! tie iefir"e.t (rniiiy 
of rrimintllv iwiiiillrng ind wroniif lly ronfin ng ll e 

iVy fonni ill ihe arowd (niiliv of mminiily a"«i illing 
ihe wnmin dann( her eliy al Rimjana tnn»e on Vlh 
iho o*T««ioti* By a eimilir jn»(nrity IIiidiT mil Ahmed 
found guilly of a«"iu1tiO|t her ai Bell Mu'* I nunr 
The nry uninimoiiely fnimd Haider and Ahmed p.iilly 
of mnfinlna her ■( Rrja Mat hnow. fly « * miiar 
■najonty all the aemwd were foan i pi ity of wrontfiiily 
ronfininK her al Bamjan'* hoiiae on ihe two ocea>i na. 
An* »«» further foind caiity of eommiiliil>! unnaltiril 
offence on her at Ahmed a place Haider and Vhiri* f 
were jivrn |V lienrfi ©! ihe doohl on the charye of 
•odttnv 

It come out m the course of the evidence in 
the ra»c that unnatural offence was committed 
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on the girl in a particularly cruel and rc\olting 
inanncr with «criou< injur\ to her, becau-'C, on 
account of repeated raM-hment'i follo\\ed bj an 
act of diabolical crueltj, the commiwon of 
' natural ’ offence on her n as no longer po«cible 
e are eatremelj sorrj to ha^ e to mention thc'O 
gruesome detail* 

In «entcncing the accU'Cd the judge 
remarked 

“There is no school of behaviour that can juMify 
the con luct of lhe«c accused persons and no eatenuaiing 
circumstances of an) Lmd can be pleaded in mitigation 
hat the court had before it at the Inal was a s<rdid 
history of lust and carnal de«ire, brutal, unlea-bed and 
uncontrolled, and earned to eitremes beyond the compre 
hension of civilised men Not only was chastity despoiled 
but 11 was besmirched and tarnished mercilessly «hame 
le«$!y and ruthlessly The rclim was an unfortunate 
defenceless girl homeless and with no relations and hal 
her cause not been championed be the Matri Sadan and 
the Arya Sama} it is possible that these otTenders who 
prey upon the vir oe of women would not bare been 
brought to justice The women of the eotoaiuniiy are 
entitled to demand that their safety be assured by 
warning and example to others'* 

The la«t two sentence* ciuotcd aboxe from 
the judgment dc«cr\c the «erious attention of 
the Gosermnont, the police and the pubbe 

Cn«c* of «uch criminal offence again't 
^^omcn are not at all rare m Bengal — rather the 
contrnrj , though the commi«sion of unnatural 
offence on them i* rare 

Commenting on the ci«e, the f/inditjfAan 
Standard 'mites 

The hombfe oppressron (o trhich 8 sdu Coabni a 
helples* widow was subjected at Barraebpore by a «i 
of scoundrels one of whom was a mao of position has 
been so aptly described by the Sessions Judge of Alipore 
lhai the case calls for no further comment But there 
IS one passage in ihe judgment which the Ctnerismeni 
should lake note of The Judge is of opinion ibit bat 
for the Mairi Sadan and the Arya Samaj it would not 
perhaps have been pose hie to bnng (he offenders to 
justice Does this reflect credit on the police'’ We are 
afraid the police are ool doing all they should m connec 
lion with such crimes, and surely it was lime for the 
Government of Bengal to think of (he sitoation whieh, 
grave as it is, is eonsiderably aggravated by the 
silence of the Maslim leaders and papers on the 
question 

In \ie^v of the gr-iMty of the situation 
referred to in the tvords m thick type in the 
foregoing c^ract — a situation which is by no 
mem* recent, we are constrained to ob^r\e 
tint sincere Hindu Moslem unity c^n ncxer be 
brought about in Bengal imle«s there is cordial 
co-operafion between the two eommumfres w 
putting down crimes agtin't women, to whatever 
commumtj tlie Momen. and the offender* may 
belong There should at least be unequivocal 
and «trong condemnation of such crimes in all 
iiniH conferences and in the newspapers of both 
commuiuties 


In another case, in winch the Chief Presi 
dtnc\ Magistrate of Calcutta coimctcd the 
accu-ed Abdiir Rahman and a woman for haiing 
dcco>cd two Hindu girl widow- from their 
\illagc home and kept them in a hou®e foi 
immoral purpose*, the magistrate obsened in 
the <mur-e of lus judgment 

* Ahhoagh the ca^es of lhe«e two unfortunate girls 
are pitiable and appall cp, I suppose there are hundreds 
of pris in a similar plipbt, who»e ca‘es are never brought 
to (be nonce of the police 

The magistrate wa* perfecth right There 
arc niiiiicrous cases of abduction and criminal 
a— aidt winch are ncier brought to the notice 
of file police or the public The mam reason- 
arc icrj inanj police officers in the mofu«'il 
arc unwilling c\cn to li-tcn to complaints m 
-ucli ca-cs, the aggncicd partic* and the 
wi(ncs*cs are terron-cd b\ the scoundrel* who 
roimnit the-e enme- the fear of sowal obJoquv 
and o-tracism and the indifference of the public 
fmebiding Cnngre«sitc«l to the number and 
graiitj of these enmes 

Indian Slates’ People and “ Ktshans ” 

Tlie Congress re-oJulion relating to Con- 
gress Committees and Congress actuitics in the 
Indian States ma\ not please c\tremi«ta on 
either «ide But it is a wise one m the circum- 
stance* A similar opinion ma% be expressed 
on the ro'olution on Kishon Sabhas 

Resolution on !\’ational Education 

In mo\ing the Congress resolution on 
national education m the subjects committee, 
Aehnrja Narendra De% i* reported to have 
said 

The prewni system of education was opposed to their 
culture and heritage It was denalionaliang The 
educa lond system was designed with a view to making 
Indians clerks to admini'ter imperialist laws It had 
made indiaos lose sight of their great heritage and 
become slaves On ihe other hand the national scheme 
of education sought to reinstill a 6en«e of true citizenship 
in ihe people and make theta really serviceable to the 
Molbetland He also spoke of the sad pLghl of 
educated uaemployed This was the result of such a 
system of education 

The-e remarks are far too sweeping “Moat 
of the leaders of the Congress had their educa- 
tion under^the pre-ent *j'tcm They ha^e not 
been denationalized The sj «tcm may be partly 
denationabzmg, but not entirely It is not 
entireh opposed to our culture and heritage 
That we haxe got «ome idea of our culture and 
heritage is partly due to the pre-ent system of 
education Originally, the system ma> haie 
been designed to turn out Goaemment sera ants 
of subordinate grades, but, later, it has under- 
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gene some changes Mo't, if not all, the fighters 
for the freedom of India arc products of the pre- 
sent sjsteni of education Ihej nre not slaves 
The products and present daj students of the 
indigenous San>-kiit and Per«nn Arabic semi 
narics arc not more free from '■crvilitj than 
the per-ons educated in the 'choola colleges 
and uni\ ersities condvicted according to the 
present ®j'tem 

The proportion of educated unemployed 
mav be greater m India than in other ciMlized 
countries But there are con-idcrablc numbers 
of uncinplo\ed grndu3tc>> in other cmmtnea also 

The \\ardta «chtme has its merit® But 
its ad\oeates ought to earefullv consider all 
outside criticisms made b\ competent persons 
Thea ought not like Mr Manu Subedar m 
7/anjnn airiiv di'raiss all criticism with a 
superior air 

Entain Mollificr Mussolini 

The British prime nuni'ter has mollified 
Mus'Olini by eacrifinng Mr \nthona Fden the 
foreign «ccTCtarj Let us nait and «ee how 
much farther Britain vdl go to make fnend® 
nith Italy Britidi impcriali'ts nre cMdcnth 
not set Tcnd\ to meet the challenge of all who 
are m«po«cd to dispute their suprcmaca on land 
sea and air But will their present pohej excr 
make them roads? Is it not strengthening the 
cliallcngcTs and graduallj destroying Britain s 
prestige? 

Mr lifesrotb J Seth 

Mr Mc«ra\b I Seth the Armenian scholar 
the aetcran author of “The Armenians in 
India " has hc^n dc«cracdlj elected n Fcllon of 
the Roanl Historical Socictj of Oreat Bntam 


Congress Oppasilton la Caiemmeni 
Federal Scheme 

Tlie Congre s resolution opposing the 
Bntish Goaernment’s Indian federal scheme is 
worthy of support fo far a* il goes In oddition 
to tlie defects and harmful features of the 
scheme iwintcd out bj Mr Subhas Chandra 
Bo=e in hi« presidential address and some 
other Congressmen it has been pointed out thnl 
It rchiecs the majority of the people to llic 
position of a hopeless minority Be ahould 
like all tnie nationalists to declare 
that no federal fcheme will lx- aecrptftblc to 
them which reduces the majonta to " 
maintains the jiToai«ions of tlie Comraun^ 
Dcri«i<in and extends all or any of them to the 
’ n States 


Congress AltUude Touards Burma 
Re stated 

The G>B;rrs9 iltitiKie towards Durma was re-staled 
and re-lelined by a new claii«e added lo the Cenpress 
ranstaOilum Tl e new e!au«e Temnve* Burma from the 
ConeresH prosinees and creates a new 'Burma Committee’ 
woriting for the freedom of the people of Burma 

Acharya Knpatan moved the new clause in the 
consiiiotion which reads as follows — 

"There ahalt be a Conpress Commillee with power 
to orpaniK subordinate eoramiltees in accordance wuh 
the rules framed by il and approved by tlie working 
eommiltee The Burma ConpTe<s Committee stands for 
ihe freedom of ihe people of Birnia" 

Mr Jiwaharlal Nehru further eaplaimns lie Con 
pnees atniude said that the (piestion of Burma was 
undoiibtedly a d fficult one It was neither a province 
of India nor a pari of it 

Mr Nehni said II will be ab<ur I lo say that 
ihe Burma Commillee stands for 0 e freedom of India 
and not Burma We do uot want Burma as a colonial 
province of India ’ 

Mr Nehru added that he was not aiiaeh np nuieh 
impnrtanre (o ihe fart of the separation of Burma lie 
always areaie! n from a realis ic pnmi of liew 
Cond lions in B irma differed an I mo<t of the roso] it ona 
passe I by the Conpre«« had no lietrinp on ll em II 
wm Id lie wronp alio lo treat Burma aa a foreipn colony 
like Malaya wl ere there wav a larpe n imber of In liana 
Bumn 19 eertfunly not n eolonx of Indin 
nml cflonot l>c trealcd n« one But it » 
true thnl il po®'e«'e« ti large Indnn population, 
larger than the Indian population of Mnlava, 
the Federated Mntnxn States nnd the Un- 
feilerafcd Malnxn State® combined Vhnt is 
more Burma )i8» largo tract® of unoccupied and 
tindcxcloped temton., and is nuttc adjacent to 
India TTiP area of tlie ProMnee i® 2R1010 
•xiuare mile® and population (ml93l) 14 0(17,140 
The dcn«itx of population i« onH 00 person® to 
the a^uare mile Hence there i« bound to be 
migration to the Proaince from India 
Chinese Air Raid on Japanese Fmpire 
Tdkio Fm 21 

Ehwen Chinese planes partiripiie I In ihe f r«l 
Chinese ar raid nn the Japanese emnire hnmhng the 
Ta hoku uerndmme in Fnrmesa Ten bombs were 
dropoel rin sertons damage (s reported 

I atee it was reported that ®hineh ku forty miles 
fmm Ta hnViT was also Immlied and private hnusei were 
ettsick There were several eis lalliev 

Tina telegram show® that, though the 
Inpanoso continue to occupy nets area® in 
Chinn the Chinese arc in a position to take the 
offcn®i\e 

Spam Fights Illiteracy In The 
Midst Of War 

Xtlerwia <V\«1-Lovsl,s| «p„n. In the mil-f of 
the war ts enpacel In a p)*anlic ediiealional promam 
Propieev In the establishment of sihonN may l^e seen 
from ewe eaimple. that of Sahadrll Tl !i town had 30 
stale primary sehools a year acn with 2.000 eh Idren In 
•itcadaoce To-day it bu 100 achoolt wuh 5,000 pup la. 
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Bui primary schools are not enough Adult iDiteracy, 
the hwr oS the past, must be wiped out J'ar this reason 
the Ministry oi Education decreed that “fiyiug bngades 
shall be crea ed to fight against illiteracy, who=e funcuons 
shall be to leach the lUilerates to read and wn e, 
particularly in the countryside ” These brigades are 
composed chiefly of members of youth and women a 
organizalions under the control of the General Board of 
I^mary Education in ih-s way the Government hopes 
to maLe up for the neglect of former goverameots 

• That 13 how Spain has been fighting iDiteracj 
in the mid't of war How man elloualj the 
Briti'h Goiernment m India ha- been fighting 
illiteracy m the mid-t of peace* 

“Rebellion** in Abyssinia 

All IS not jet quiet on the Abjs-inian 
front The people of Abj sstma are ssull fighting 
the Italians here and there and the latter are 
calling the former rebel-' 

It maj be a hopcle-a struggle But it shows 
the 'pint of the people of Abj'-ima 

Class IFar Abroad and in India 

He ha%e only a« yet the beginning- of 
cla«s war m India HTiat the future ma\ 
bring cannot be accurately forecasted now 

He «hould be happy if our country did not 
become the battle-ground for Indian /a«c:sts 
and Indian communists Indian *bcinli'ts arc 
as a et onlv figuratta cly on the war-path Anti 
Sardar Patel, a great autocratic democrat, 
openly declared at ilaripiira that he had lone 
tolerated the sociah-ts, but (if proaoked 
further?) he would pa\ them back m their owr 
com {figuratnelj'*) President Bo-c is for a 
«ociah'tic recon-truction of India, in which the 
haic-nots are to be gainers at the cepen^e of 
the haaes 

So the powder raagaziue- -ecm to be ready 

Cannot the Indian gcniu® discoacr som 
means and method by which India's «ocio 
economic problem** maa bo «ohed on the ba**!** 
of jii tice without a repetition of the violent 
straggles in the H c-t’ H e c\prc«-ed this de-ire 
before and do «o again now Mahatma Gandhi 
has all along been urging the adoption of non 
Molcnt reincdie- for our ill- Hi- pnnciplc- 
find an echo in some pa- age« quoted in Ilanjan 
(and, in part, m The Leader) from Aldou« 
Huxley'- End* and iVcarwi — 

“To br rrpsrJcJ «i <w«sf,il a rcToIiilxw fniiM 
be the •chievemcn of sorrcthing new But tujrnro ■nd 
the offrets cl rvolcnco — counicr notonce, siispinon and 
resentmen on tl e part of the riclins «nj the irealion, 
anons ihr pcrpetralors of a l-nc'cncy to ti«e morr 
Tinlcnre — are tluncs onW too familiar too boprIessK 
unresohiiionarr \ rioleni retolulion cancot achmo 
anjlhins OTcept the inevialle re«ii!i« of t olenrr vfaicli 
are at old at the hillt. We in«itl that en U which tre 
N*1 eve to I** gxHf can ) 0 *lifT meant wh rh we Vbow 
quite rertamly to be abominable, we go oa belteriBg 


against all the eyidence that these bad means can 
actuere the good ends we desire ” 

The results of Molence cannot be con- 
sohdated by compensatory acta of non-\iolence 
VIZ , of justice and goodwill In the opinion of 
Aldous Hmdey , such compen-ation is impo— ible 
m the nature of the ca-e, p-j chologicallj 
impo-sible For, 

A Uadition of violence la formed, men come to 
accept a ^ale of values according to which acts of 
violence are reckoned heroic and virtuous Violence, as 
we have seen, can produce onl) the effects of violence, 
lhe<e effects can be undone only by the compennatory 
nooTiolencc after the event where violence has been 
used for a long period, a habit of violence is formed 
and It becomes exceedingly difficult for llie perpetrators 
of violence to iever<e th ir policy Moreover, the results 
of violence are far reaching beyond the wildest dreams 
of (be often vveU inlenjoned people who resort to it 
The iron dictatorship of the Jacobins resulted, os 
we hare sees in military tyranny iwenty years of war, 
con-enpton in perpetuity for the whole of Europe, the 
use of nauona islic idolatry In our own time the long 
drawn violence of the World War produced the ‘iron 
dictatorship * of the Bol heviks Ihe threat of world 
wide revolutionary violence begot Fascism Fascism 
produced reumameot, rearmament has emaled the 
progTes«ive deliberaliratjoii of the demociatie countries 
What the further results of Moscow s iron dictaiarihip * 
will be, time alone will show At the present moment 
(done 1937) the outlook is to say the least of it, 
exceedingly gloomy " 

Cl. P. Ministerial Deadlock Ends 

It u very good ntwn indeed that the Umted 
Provinces imm-tcrial deadlock has ended. 
Pandit Gov md Ballabh Pant, the L P Premier, 
had an hour’s intuview aith the Governor on 
the morning of the 2oth February and a final 
settlement wv« reached The Pandit «aw Hi- 
Exeelkacy again at 3 in the afternoon that day 
when the terms of the settlement were further 
di-cus«cd and the following statement was 
i'«ued b) His Excellencv the Governor and the 
Honourable the Prime Mim'tcr 

“WV have had a full di.«u«ion between ourselves 
about the present situation and the recept deve nprnenls. 
We have arrived at agrred cooclo-ions and llie Hon 
Vlioislerx arc accordingly resuming ineir normal duti-s 
TTie ease* of cerain pri«>ners classified as politicals 
liave been indvidually examine! and the Governor will 
soon be issuing order*, on the alvice tendered la him 
by hu Mieislers to remit under section 401, Cr 1* C, 
the unexpired p-rtion of the sentence in each rase and 
lo order their release 

“The ease* of the remaining prisoners are beng 
indmdn^ly eianmeil by the Mims er concerned an 1 
appropriate order will be similarly passe 1 thereon Within 
a sliort time 

“We have had also a long aiscrsson on the mutual 
retan n between the Coverncr and the tfinister*. Be 
di*cu»*ed the recent sta eneni of llis Excelleaey the 
Vicerov along with the views of Ma'isima Gandhi on i 
and * 1*0 the re«o|u mn pavW at Ilanputa alxKit the 
fewpiuiton of Minisier* amj the prer out 
hy His Excellenry the V iceroy last --ticiiner 

“There is no reason to fear 
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inlerference wiih the legilimale functions of ihe tr«poii 
siblc Ministers We are boh desirous of znaniaimng 
healthy conventions and Hilh goodwill on fmlb sides We 
hope we will succeed 

On the 25th Fcbruarj the 11001110 Mr 
Snkrishna Sinha, prime mmi«tcr of Bih'ir, uaeuice 
recened a letter from Hi3 Excellency the - 

Go\ernor of Bihar intimating the latter’b desire .. 

to meet Mr Sinha next morning Mr Sinlia danghicr Jor^Rs^^SW 
agreed to meet him So it la expected that the 
ministerial cri'is in Bihar al«o will soon eomt. 
to an end 


Ja*l>ee of tfie Lahore High Giurt, has delivered a 
jiJgmml fn terms which are very rarely employed by 
the highest dignitary of the law lie has condemned 
niglboiiii (if pilice torture of a most horrible kind which 
had been used lo eairacl evidence The Chief Justice, 
Patna, has passed a judgment m eipiatly scathing 
the gross corruption which was revealed 
by a piiscaiTisge of justice m a sordid police < 


Lord Halifax Becomes British Foreign 
5ecrefary 

Lord Halifax, better known in India as 
Lord Irwin, has been appointed Foreign Secre- 
tary in the British cabinet to succeed Mr 
Anthony Eden 

The opposilion has indicated that a fall Commons — , , . , , , , , ■ . 

debate on Lord Halifax’s appointment wilt be demaoded, „ * have received from Indian leaden, men of un 

.jnr Atfieo ani Col Wiedgwooa henn maVmg -vkiayo. wt-in/A -a. 


father had actually 

Rs 500 lo he the concubine of a Rajah 

small feudatory stale The child had died only 
rhort_ month after llus disgraceful transaction had 
not been for (he bravery of a 
iposing this wrong doing, such 
would never have been brought 
ta light, and fur more than ten yeais this yoosg man 
htJ to suffer until ihe High Court justified his conduct 
In such High Court judgments as these we can see 
glimpses of intolerable things which ought lo be put 
an end *n at once We can it«o be practically cenua 
ihgt for one such act brought to light there are others 
o( exactly the same character which still go on in th' 
djik 


Vofn h\ajnr ...... ..a -- 

It clear that it is felt strongly that the Fotevgo Secretary th'”** 
should be from (he Houie of Commons instead of the ' 

Lords 

The debate will probably be held next week 

—Reoler 


■peakably evil which they have witnessed with 
eyes while in pnson during Non Cooperation 
day»~how wretched prisoners fellow human beings, were 
lusted like fowls and heaieii and then forced through 
abject terror to do humiliating arts which degrade liia 
very soul how men of gentle breeding have been put 
10 intolerable shame bv being compelled to expose them 
aelves Iwfore others while performing liter natural fune 
dona how, refined men have been hand<uRed an! 
locked up >n Ihe darkness m aolirade till they have 
neatly gone mad how others have hern forced tn,live 
deeVreT that Ctivernment i ere not prepared to let slip ai.« »I<«P •" tells where lingering germa of diaeiM were 
the opporlunty from which peace might spring They bkely to ofeM them hiw any brave freedom of spint 
mi.hi 1.0 dissnoomted hut that did not necemtrily ha» be”* deliberately broken by all lunda o( petty 


British Government to Recognise 
Ethiopian Conquest? 

Lot<o<jK Fat 2*. 

Defending Coverament’a decision with rcgarl to the 
Anglo-Ittlian itika m the House of Lords Wd Helifax 


might be disappointed, but that did not necessarily ha» 
prove that they were m the wrong and emphaefsed that ton'^ 
the British policy was nncliangel 

With regard to Abyssinia he eaid (hat provided 
the consent of the League of Nations 


sliniild be wiling lo consider the recognition of Italian ha" ®’j' 


While wniing Indian prisonv in order lo see 
usv ultoiviru pr>»®"ers, I have myself heard cries that I cm nev'r 
obtained, we fofC” This personal experience, and the narrative I 


■onaue«t as part of a ccticrsl settlement— ffeuier im»-' • - ••• i r - • 

^ .s K b , , sTStvm has been built up on fear, any refer 

International bnganinge ehanges its ctlneal pn«oiwr has been entirely neglected Prise 


msde me convinced that 


characlcr in cour‘-e of time if ilie bngnTid 
posse««e3 vufiicicnt nmied might 


out from these prisons much worse than when they 


Prison Conduions, Police Torture, 

Girls As Chattel 

Mr C F Andrews Jia« i«'ucd the follow- 

m" «tatcinent from Smlimkctan lltrough thr shock the public 
r/mffff Press on pn*oii condition^, police torture 5* 

in India, and Hic treatment of minor girls »!» 
chattel • 

“tfhilc the attention of the general ptillic has been 
ngblly concerned with the relea«(; of ^ilieil 

*■ ’ -.1 - V..... deflarcd lhem*clves individually and 


personally rea ly 
piracy and foil 


“Let me add, at once, that ! have met al«o ^iipenn 
leiidenis of Jails who are both humane and kind, men 
o( high character, eager to do what is merciful and 
yiel But the system which has insiJuoiisly grown un 
ind has led on to these incessant hunger strikes winch 
* .1. _..,i.. — badly overhauling in every 

the introduction after special 
entirely new type of pnson staff it 
alfio requires the separation of the judiciary from the 
exCcDtive and nn quevlion of the extra expen<e sboiitd 
fof a moment be allowed lo stand in the way of this 
uipremely necessary chang 






themselves that hunger strikes so 


V the Congress 

ana tnilh, the lot of oiler p 
should not be lo«t sight ok 
conditions in jaU; 
frequenUy occur real tho mypapers, 

had Wn made painfully aware of tWp ^ 

lieing done Wllbin pri'on don” 

oi.ihe police Firvt of all. Sir J J^oiing. the Oiiel 


idra' Nath Mnnshi s lamentable death 
jnger strike lo ob am hrtlrr conditions 
publ r conscience a greater vigilance an I 
the wrong*, which still go on unredresscl 
within the prison walls, it will not have been m vain” 
—WmleJ Press) 

ERRATUAI 

The Modern Heiicu for Februnrr, 

pagp M7, col 1, between linea 22 nnil 23, read 
further improvement could effected $o the 
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THE LATE RAMSAY MACDONALD 
By Dr. SUDHINDR\ BOsE 


IUm94i MacDonald ^ho was almost as well 
known on this American side of the Atlantic 
as on the European died all but unnoticed in 
the depths of a retirement to wluch he 
de cended after «caling the heights of success 
His career nas a Bnti h success storj along 
American Imos The «on of a thread bare 
de pi«ecl Scotch laborer he became Premier 
repre«entati\e of Amencan tradition of the 
poor bo} makes good , rare among the natncs 
of the United Kingdom 

3 et one American estimate of J Ram='iy 
AlacDonald is that he was ideali tic and weak 
Another is tliat he \sas lughl> patriotic 
nationalistic and impenahstic 

He came out of ob«cunt} on a radical and 
pacifist tide achici ed power in a role in which 
neither radical nor con<en-ati\c knew whether 
he wa fi'h or fowl and sank again into 
ob cunt} — when death found him 

His M its in the United States arc «liU 
remembered b} inanN In 1929 he made Ins 
!n«toric tnp to this countr}, di«cu «ing na\al 
armaments with Pre ident Herbert HooN-cr 
while the two sat on a log check bi jowl on 
the banks of the Rapidan Riier That talk 
laid the foundations for the na\al peace 
conference in 1 ondon carlj m 1930 But that 
was of no significance to India 

Ju t a little while before MacDonall 
started on his peace pilgrimage to Amenca his 
underlings in India had eupprc««ed Dr J T 


SunderJands India in Bondage and would haie 
thrown its publisher Ramnnandn Chatterjee 
into jni! if lie had not paid the heai’N fine 
inflicted on him The book was supposed to be 
offen lie to the Engli h bureaucrats 

As Ram aa MacDonald was cro mg tl c 
ocean on his wa} o\cr to the Lnitcd States 
twent} of the ouL.tanding leaders of this 
countiw «ent him a radiogram demanding the 
relea e of ttie publi her of Inda ni Bondage 
The «igners of ihe mo age included the mines 
of great «ociaJ and political leader* unncrit} 
profe'^or* newspaper editors author* a 
member of Congre** — a group of mo^t di tm 
gui hed cultured and repre entatne Vmericans 
The} said that the book is in no wa} ho tile 
to Great Britain hut adiocatcs what }ou 
}our«elf and the Bnti h Labor Part} long haic 
powerfull} adiocatcd namcl} «elf rule The} 
further «tated that in the name of inter 
national dcmocrac} and peace which %ou are 
now eloquentU championing before tie worll 
we reque t that }du order the immediate 
re!ca*c of the publi her of the book and the 
«li mi« nl of the officials re ]>on*ible for tl i« 
outrage again t the freedom of the r>rc«* and 
human rights 

This American protc t was publi*hod in the 
New \ork 11 or// But whit came out (f it’ 
Nothing so far as 'Mr MacDonaJ { w-as 
concerned He did not c%cn conlt^cad to 
acknowledge the receipt of the radio messa^, 
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thouj^h lie acknowledged inanj other i»e">agea 
Yc«, he was bu«> In fact, he was too bu^ to 
know that unless peace and liberty are 
reconciled, there will be neither 

I al 0 drew the same conclu'ion from what 
Norman Thomas once told me nbaut James 
Ramsay MacDonald Mr Thoitns la th" 
leader of the American Socialist party and was 
tlince candidate for the Presidency of the 
Lnited States Mr Tliomas is to the American 
Sociah't party what Mr MacDonild was to 
the Briti4i Labor party although Mr Thoma* 
has penetrated deeper into the a-pirations and 
tragedy of American life than Mr MacDonald 
did of the Briti'h Anywaa Norman Thoma- 
was a clo«e friend of J Ilamsaa MacDonald 
Mr Thomas told me that when Premi<r 
MacDonald was in Aimnca m tht interest of 
nasal peace ho called on tlu Pumier to solicit 
his friendly inters cntion on lielulf of the 
political prisoners at Mcinit but \ir TI»oma« 
could not get the Premier c\»n to consider the 
subject ^ir Thoina« aNu wrote n pcr'onal 
letter to Mr MacDonald u'kmg him to reliaM 
the imfortunate Meerut pri'onirs Tlie letter 
was iippirenlly opened b\ a -ccrctan for the 
answer was most perfunctors I was informed 
And that was all the help which came from 11k 
■•il\cr«tongued Me««iah and nothing more 
Tlicrc sou base it again ' Ramsay MacDonald 
was more empire losing than iK-nce or hlierty 
losing 

jfr MacDonald was just anothet empire 
wor«liiiipcr It foems that nearly all the natise« 
of the Foggy I«iand are imperialists iinpcnal* 
ism IS a part of their ekin« Once Iherc wa« a 
saying "Scratch a Russian nnd find a 
Tartar Now there ought to be another 
saying ‘ Scratch an Fngli«hman and find an 
imperialist 

From 1931 when Mr MacDonald di'salscd 
the labor gosernment to become Premier of a 
‘ National coalition espousing a form of 
economic nationalism he was a prisoner in 
Ton camii— -despite Ins outward "honoTS as 
commanilmg general He scrniiped hia own 
*tociaii«t crceil nnd broke with liis Irnlior party 
carrying with him only a handful of follower* 
Was It the tiageils of a break with one’s 
(sscntial past nnd principles? 

Professor Harold I La«ki of the London 
Vni\cT«it\ writing m the May issue of Iho 
Ilarpcr'g ^fngn^^nc (New ^ork), 1932 assured 
us that Ranisai MacDonalds change of front 
was not due to a (“udden change of conaiction 
for Raiiisai MacDonald him*c]f bad refu®ed to 
admit fonicrsion The cs cntial cause of hi* 


iwiiticji Hutamorphosc, we were told, was his 
ioic of applause, fear of unpopularity among 
the dominant caste, reierence for money- 
grubbing plutocrats, growing fondness for 
aristocratic pomp nnd circumstance Doctor 
LasLi was not at all irapre'«ed with the alleged 
patriotic courage of the Premier “Nei ct 
before in Briti-h political life,” wrote La'ki 
lias the Prime Minister of one party ejected 
his colleagues from olficc to become leader of a 
goaemment made almost wholly of men who 
but a day before, were his 'cierely critical 
opponents Ln«ki left no room in the minds 
of his readers whether the Great Man in the 
Downing Street was a (laming leader of a world 
jicace crusade a shining patriot, or a gross 
betrayer of ' essential decencies of public life’ 
Tlic truth 18 that MacDonald nnd logic wen. 
fctdom on friendly terms 

I heard Ram«ny JlacDonald oicr the radio 
make ins final speech from New Lurk during 
Ins Ja«t visit to tins country in 1932 He had 
a resonant voice nnd hi« sentences were full of 
oratorical juiec lie referred naively to the 
British |>os'e»sion« ns one great happy foiiiily 
where all arc treated ns cruials' and otiici 
sutli |>ctnfied prejudices \cry funny IR 
frpoke al'O III the inteie't of cooperation 
between llie jieoples of the United States and 
the Briti'h Dies— the ii«tml theme-song of 
all visaing Fiiglishmen Tlic gcnonility of 
Anicncans i* immune from rhetorical blnnd:*h- 
ments but tlial elocution of MacDonald went 
lig with Oil Anglojihilcs 1 do not of cour«c, 
mean to im)>!v that lie was other than entirely 
orthodox and rt'-pcctable — he was too dead even 
then to lie m\ tiling eUe 

Mr MacDonald in his free-lance davs 
terveil as the Fnglisli corre-liondcnt of Thr 
Amnta Uazfir Patnka Tlie Indian cause at 
that time found in him a •■(rong clminpion ID 
even wrote two Imoks, The Auakenwg of India 
nwd The Goicmmcnt of India advocating 
freetlom for tlic Indian nation More, in tie 
dav« when he was out oTPiirhament nnd out o1 
office he u'-etl to write articles for tlic New York 
Lotion dcmumring Fnglisli policy in India, y<t 
when the opportunity cimc to him to alter that 
policy lie did nothing In commenting on this 
Mr Oswald Camion \ilhrd editor of The 
Lntion says m n recent i‘«uc of that magarint 
‘ Never was there a clearer ca«o of a mans 
whoU point of view being affected— lii« moral 
fiber impaired lus vision blurred— 4>y the ofiice 
Ik licld ’ 

Tlie greatest days of James Banisav 
MacDonalds life were the days of the World 
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Uar Hi« «tead{a«t oppo ition to the war 
despite «ucli obloquj a few men experience 
re\ealed whatc\er be t there was m him He 
was greater m his hours of seeming ad\cr'itj 
than m tho e of seeming succe«s But in the 
end it appeared a® if there were «onie satanic 
lord of the uni\erso «orae cjnieal co«mic je ter 
=0 to order affairs that the MacDonald who 
oppo ed the impenali'm of the World Wa” 
should be the champion of British imperiahsm 
in India 

MacDonalds colossal \anitv and oilj 
respect for the neb and might} pre^eDted his 


^lod qualities from de\ eloping ' He was a 
lonesome man hi® elde t daughter lamented 
the other day He had lo t his comrade® his 
real fnend \nd among his new companions 
he wa® still a stranger A «ad forlorn figure 
Will this man occup> a high place m the long 
judgment of luetorj ? W ill he be numbered 
with the great^ I am inclined to belieae he will 
ne\er be accused of being trulj great 

Iowa Cit} 

USA 
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The \ear 1938 wall mark the fir«t landing of 
Indian settlers in Denmark or Driti h Guiana 
Those who are there in residence at the pre«ent 
time haae decided to celebrate this e\ent on 
Ma} 6 th 1938 and thea haae made an appeal 
to Indians in the motherland to share with them 
in their rejoicings oaer tins caent and if po««ible 
to send out repre«cntatn es from India to a««ist 
in the celebration 

In tho Near 1838 one hundred and fifta «ix 
colonists set «ail from Calcutta m the ship 
IFespdrus for Bnti«h Guiana where work was 
offered them on the «ugar plantation® There 
was no indenture 8 j«tein at this time and tbc} 
went out in simple faith hoping there to start 
r new life After a long aojage la«tmg manj 
months round the Cape of Good Hope thc^ 
landed at the capital called George Town Thu 
began the aerj fir«t settlement from India m 
the W est Indie® Six } cars later Indians landed 
in Tnnidad which is an i«land elo'c to the 
Guiana Coa t and from tin time forward man> 
of the Windward I«land« took Indian emigrant® 
On tl c a 0 % age out thej cndurcil incredible hard 
ships and manj succumbed 

British Guiana or Demerara he® about six 
degrees North of the Equator on the coa«t of 
South America that forces the great Gulf of 
Mexico Trinidad and Tobago and Barbadoc 
are the nearest inland Tlicn come a long line 
of islands —Grenada Domimea Martinique 
Anticun St Lucia St Kitt« Ncms and other® 
still smaller Jamaica, where Indians aT«ci 


settled lies a tliou-and miles awa\ further up 
the Gulf to the North West In all thc«c Wc«t 
Indian I«land «ugnr ha« been cuhl^atcd as a 
staple product for more than two hundred 5 cor 
In the eighteenth centurj the cultnation wa® 
earned on b\ slaae labour from the We £ Coast 
of Africa and the population at the pre ent time 
all o\er the West Indie* represents the 
descendant® of the e We«t Vfnean sla\c« 

W hen sla\ erj wa« abolished in all the 
Briti h Colonies in 1833 35 the whole sugar 
plantation sj«tcm in the West Indies was m 
seriou jeopard} becau e the African Negroe® 
who had been emancipated refu ed to work on 
the sugar e«tntcs ati} longer It w as at tl i® 
cntical juncture that efforts were made in 
different part of the world to induce free labour 
to eome otcr and renew the work At fir t this 
was done by pruate recruiting and as we hate 
seen the first settler® both to Britt h Guiana 
and Tnnidad came o\cr of their own accord 
under no indenture though there was an agree 
ment that thet would be road} to undertake 
agncuUural work Fton before nnj Indian 
settler® had gone out to the We«t In lies more 
th^n «e\cn thou«and liad loft for Mauntius 
which 1 ® m the mid lie of the Indian Ocean and 
much clo cr to India it«clf 

Owing to the high mortalit} on the votage 
and the irregular condition® under which 
recruiting wa« conducted the Ea't India 
Compam introduced with the 1 elp of the 
Colonial Office a ®} ‘tern called Indenture, which 
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thougii he acknoTvlerfgcd many otJer merges 
Yes, he busy In fact he was too busj to 
know that unless peace and liberty are 
reconciled there will be neither 

I also drew the same conclusion from nhat 
Norman Thomas once told me about James 
Ramsay MacDonald Mr Tliomas la tb-' 
leader of the American Socialist party and was 
thnee candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States Mr Thomas is to the American 
Socialist party what Mr MacDonald was to 
the Britisn Labor party although Mr Thoroa® 
has penetrated deeper into the aspirations and 
tragedy of American life than Mr MacDonald 
did of the British Anyway Norman Thomas 
was a close friend of J Ramsay MacDonald 
Mr Thomas told me that when Premier 
JlacDonald was in America in the interest of 
natal peace he called on the Premier to solicit 
his friendly intervention on behalf of the 
political prisoners at Metnit but Mr Thoma* 
could not get the Premier even to consider the 
subject Mr Thomas also wrote a personal 
letter to Mr MacDonald asking him to relcas 
the unfortunate Meerut pn«oner« The letter 
was apparently opened by a i-ceretarv for the 
answer was most perfunctorj I was informed 
And that was all tl e help which came from tl <. 
sihcrtongucd Messiah and nothmg more 
Tlicre you have it again ’ Ratn«ay MacDonald 
was more empire foving than peace or liberty 
loving 

jfr MacDonald was just another empire 
worshipper It seems that nearly all the natives 
of the Foggy Island are inipenabsts imperial 
ism IS a part of their «kins Once there wa? a 
saying Scratch a Ru«sinn and find a 
Tartar Now there ought to be another 
saying Scratch an Englishman and find an 
imperialist ^ 

From 1931 when Jlr MacDonald dissolved 
the Labor government to become Premier of a 
‘ National coalition espousing a form of 
economic nationalism he « as a pn«oDcr in 
Torv camp — despite liis outw ard honors as 
commanding general He "crapped his own 
Socialist creed and broke with hi« Labor party 
carrying with him only a handful of followers 
Was it the tiagedy of a break with ones 
essential pa«t and principles? 

Professor Harold J La«ki of the London 
University writing in the May i««ue of the 
Harpers Magazine (New ^orkf 1^2 assured 
us that Ram«ay MacDonalds change of front 
was not due to a sudden change of conviction 
for Ram ay ^iacDonald himself had refused to 
admit conversion The essentia! cause of lua 


IMhtical iiietamorpliose, we were (old, was Ins 
lo\c of ipplau e, fear of unpopulanty among 
the dominant caste, reverence for money- 
grubbing plutocrats, growing fondness for 
aristocratic pomp and circumstance Doctor 
La«ki was not at all impressed with the alleged 
patriotic courage of the Premier ‘ Never 
before m British political life,’ wrote La«ki 
has the Prime Minister of one party ejected 
his colleagues from office to become leader of a 
government made almost wholly of men who 
but a day before were his severely critical 
opponents Laski left no room in the minds 
of his readers whether the Great Man in the 
Downing Street was a flaming leader of a world 
peace crusade a «hinmg patriot, or a gro«s 
betrayer of essential decencies of public life 
Tlie truth is that MacDonald and logic were 
seldom on friendly terms 

I heard Ram«ay MacDonald ov er the radio 
make his final speech from New Tork during 
his last VI It to this country in 1932 He had 
a resonant voice nnd his sentences were full of 
oratorical juice He referred nanely to the 
British possessions as one great liappy family ’ 
wlero all aie treated as oquala and other 
such petrified prejudices Very funny He 
spoke at 0 m the interest of cooperation 
between the peoples of the United States and 
the British Isles — the usual theme song of 
atl visiting Enghslimon The generality of 
Americans is immune from rhetorical blandish- 
ments but that elocution of MacDonald went 
big with the Anglophiles I do not of course, 
mean to imph that ho was other than entirely 
orthodox and rc'peetnble — he was too dead even 
tlien to be any thing else 

Mr MacDonald in his free lancc days 
served as the English correspondent of The 
‘Imnta Bazar Patnka Flic Indian cause at 
that time found in him a strong champion H” 
even wrote two books The Auokcning of Indm 
and The Government of India advocating 
freedom for the Indian nation Slore in the 
days when he was out of Parliament and out of 
ofliri* he used to write articles for the New \ork 
Nation denouncing Fnglish policy m India, yet 
when the opjxirtunity came to him to alter that 
policy he vlid nothing In commenting on tin" 
Mr Oswald Garrison Nilhrd editor of The 
Nation 5aya in a recent i sue of that magazine 
Never was tliere a clearer case of n mans 
wlole point of view being affected— his moral 
fiber impaired his \ ismn blurred — ^by the office 
JielichP 

The greatest days of Jame« Ramsay 
MacDonalds life were tlie days of the NVorld 
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War His eteadfa-t oppo-ition to the war 
despite such obloquj a® few men cxpcnence, 
reaeaied wllate^e^ bc-t there was in him He 
was greater in his hours of seeming adacrsit> 
than in tho'C of «eeraing success But in the 
end it appeared as if there were some satanic 
lord of the unner«e some cjnical co«mic jester 
*0 to order affairs that the MacDonald who 
opposed the iinpenali m of the \\ orld W a" 
should be the champion of Bnti'h inipenah m 
in India 

MacDonald’- colo«'al \ anity and oil\ 
respect for the rich and mighty pre\ented his 


good qualities from de\ eloping “He was a 
lone-ome man,’ his clde-t daughter lamented 
the other daj He had Ia«t his comrade-, Jiw 
real friend- \nd among hi« new companions 
he na- «till a stranger A sad forlorn figure 
A^ill this man occupi a high place in the Jong 
judgment of hi-torj M ill he be numbered 
with the great'’ I am inclmed to behe\c he will 
ne\cr be accused of being trulj great 

Iowa Cita 
L S A 
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The 1938 will mark the fir-t landing of 
Indian settler* in Denmark or British Guiana 
Those who arc there in residence at the present 
time liaae decided to celebrate this c%eiit on 
Mfl> 6tJi, 1938 and tlje% ha\e made an appeal 
to Indian* in tlio motherland to share with them 
in their rejoicing* oacr this c\cnt and if pos-ible 
to “end out reprc«entatn es from India to a«'i-t 
in the celebration 

In the a ear 1838 one hundred ami fifta “ix 
coloni-t« -ct sail from Calcutta m the ship 
for Dfiti«h Guiana where work na« 
offered tlicm on the sugar plantation There 
was no indenture «j«tcin at this time and thc> 
went out in simple faith hoping there to start 
" new life After a long aojage la«ting mam 
months round the Cape of Good Hope the\ 
landeil at the capital called George Town Tlm« 
liegan the ^er\ fir-t settlement from India in 
the \\ e«t Indie* Six ) ear* later Indian* landeil 
m Tnnidad which is an i-land close to the 
Guiina Coa-t and from llu* (jme fonrard mam 
of the Itindward I«land« took Indian emigrant* 
On the xojage out thex endured incredible hard 
ships and manx succumbed 

British Guiana or Dcincrara lie« about «ix 
degrees North of the Equator on the coast of 
South \mcnca that forces the great Gulf of 
Mfxiro Tnnidad and Tobago and Barbatloc- 
are the nearest i-land* Tlicn come a long line 
of I'land* — Grenada Daminica, Martinique 
Antigua St Lucia, St Kitt« Nc\t> and other* 
still smaller Jamaica, where Indian* ftl«o 


settled lity- a thou-and mile* owaa further up 
the Gulf to the North Ue«t In nil the*e B’est 
Indian Island* *ugar ha® been cultixatcd a* n 
staple product for more than two hundred jear« 
In the eighteenth eentun the cultivation w i* 
earned on bj «la\e labour from the ^^e«C Coa«t 
of Afnca and the jiopuhtion at the prc«cnt time 
ail oxer the \\e't Indies repre-ents the 
descendant* of tlie-e Ue«t African shxcs 

\\lien «h\cr> wa« aboli-hed in all the 
Bnti Ii Colonies in 1833 35 the whole sugar 
plantation «x'-teiu in the Ue*t Indies wa« tn 
«eriou- jeopardx bccau e the Afncan Negroes, 
who had been emancipatcfl refu cd to work on 
the sugar c-tatee anx longer It was at thi* 
cntical juncture that efforts were made in 
different parts of the world to induce free lalxiur 
to come oxer and renew the work Ki fir-t thi* 
ua* done bx pnx ate recruiting and ns we liaxc 
recn the first settler* both to Bnti«h Gmnna 
and Tnnidad came oxer of their own accord 
iintler no indenture though there wa« an agree- 
ment that thex would bo rcadj to undertak'* 
agncultural work Fxen before anj Indian 
fcttlcr* had gone out to the Ue«t Indies more 
than sexen thousand had left for Mauntius 
which is m the middle of the Indian Ocean and 
much clo-cr to In ha itself 

Owing to the high morfaJiti on the voxage 
and the irregular condition* under wliicli 
recruiting wa« conductnl the Fast India 
Companx introduced, with the help of the 
Colonial Office, a system called Indenture, which 
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for ncfirlj ft hundreil jcnrs attcnipt«.<l to rfpi 
late 111)'' trafTie But in tlic lonf- run it l«l to 
L\cn worte t\it« tiian tIio“c tint hn I pntail'Hl 
nt tin fir<t, and bcrnii e it linri the Go\crntncnt 
of In lift bcliinl it the rccruiluiR was m tlic 
ions nm nuicli more nuimrou's tlmn it ’nouM 
otherwise lm\( Ixcn 

TliH indentured Indiin lalwur undir the 
Go\crnmcnt of India euntrol pru\<d ro im 


4 





C F Andrew* 

mensclj adNantageous to the sugar planters and 
the profits made by it were so great that this 
indenture system gradually spread in almost 
cicrv part of the world The French were able 
to export labour from Imba to Reunjon 
Martinique and Gaudtloupc and al«o to French 
Guiana Tlic Dutch exported the snme form 
of Indian indentured labour to Dutch Guiana 
The British Colonies of Natal and Fiji were 
added to tlic li«t on the British side and most 
of the ^\cst Indian inlands at one lime or 
anotl cr continued to receive Indian rccniita 
Gcvlon and Malaya winch were much 
nearer to India imported Indian labour bj 
diflercnt systems of their own Tlic Ccylm 
method proacd to be even more objectionable 


in Its results tlmn indentured labour, ns it in- 
tuKul jicnimtitnt indebtcdne“s This fundii 
saslmi (as it was ciiUcd) was alwli-'Jicd m 1021, 
ju-t one. year after the indenture system had 
been ended 

nic Malaya Indiin laliour has been Ibc 
onlv fonii of recruitment, that by any stretch 
of imagination could be called free' It in- 
sohea a icrinl monthly contract between tbe 
(niploytr and tbe labourer A immmuin wage 
and ft fret pi^-aKc nrc ofTcrcil This monthly 
contmet IS the one lalxiur recruiting method m 
S>uth India nhicli still surancs, and cacn here 
many evils arc met with which cannot lie 
m ( rcoine 

\t last on January 1 1920, this terrible 
«ur«e of tlic indenture system was brought to 
an end An rmjgrntion Art wfls passed m 
1922 wlich declares that 

" EmiertI on for ihi- purpnw nf unsLjlInl labour 
tl all not he lawful eiccpi to tucli euunlnri an ! on aurb 
term* as the Cwcrnor Conml in Council by noufictlioo 
n the Caxtite el hiia may spec fy in tin behalf 

Lnder the «ame Act a heavy penalty is 
iiii)>o«ed on anyone who attempts to cau*c or 
a'stsl nny Indian to emigrate Ceylon end 
Mnlaya arc at present the only two countnes 
notifictl in the Government of India Gazette 

In all these Colonics therefore, including 
British Gmana every Indian is now free He 
has rights of land purchase though the<o are 
curtailed in Natal and nl'o m Fiji No more 
Indian labourers have gone out under indenture 
for more than twenty years The nclual re- 
cruiting was stopped in 1917 But before this 
happenetl the number of emigrnnts had so ir- 
crcftsod that even when tho«o who wished to 
do «o had gone Lack after their indenture was 
over there still remained behind a large settled 
Indian population This is now growing by 
natural increase so that today the following 
figures nrc roughly accurate — 

Ceylon 800 000 

MtUya 600000 

Natal 180 000 

M«untlu« 290 000 

Fiji 85 000 

Bn oh Cnina 136 000 

TrniUH U2 000 

The figure for Malay n vanes greatly from 
year to year at one time it was over 700000 
In each of the estimates here civcn there may 
be a margin of inaccuracy The Indian birth 
rate is usually high and the death rate fairlv 
low 

British Guiana Indian® who celebrate their 
ecnfenarjr in hlay, 1938 have earnestly wished 
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to point out that this e^eIlt has nothing to do 
with the beginning of the indenture tern n 
that colon> for that stein ha" been through 
out a cur'c and not a bles ing and thej haae 
no wi"h to commemorate it This centenary 
IS quite different It i" intended to celebrate 
the landing of the first Indian" from India m 
the Colon> It i» nece "arj in Bnli h Guiana 
to call them ffcsf Indian becau c the original 


In the old daj" onh "ugar was grown 
but the Indian ha^e introduced nee cultna- 
tion and ha\e «hown them ehes to be excellent 
cuUi\ ators In thi a> thea "a\ cd the Colon} 
from bankruptca when the «ugar prices had 
reached their lov\c«t figure 

Bcaond the nee and ®ugar belt there i" 
Mrgin fore t This goes on for miles and miles 
into the interior till the land "uddenh n'es 



\bong nal tr l>e« anting a clrsring in |}i« fore t 


inhabitants are called either I\c«t Indians o' 
American Indian* In Bnti«h Guiana the® 
aboriginals arc aer\ fen in number and prob 
abl> do not amount to more tlian between 6000 
and 10000 all told Thc\ Ine in the depth of 
the forc't and it is a era hard to find out 
ncfuratcl} how mam there arc Thea h\calmo«t 
cntircl} bj hunting in the forc«t and bj grow 
ing small patches of edible roots «uch as jam 
and manioc Thej al o cat the fruit from the 
tree® 

Bnti"h Gmana itself is a aciy strange 
countra m its «oil formation Tlie nllmial land 
along the coast which lia« been made from the 
silt of tic huge nacr* flowing from tic intenor 
forests and mountain" ha« not act reaclic*! "uci 
a hcigl t ns to bo altogether higher than the 
lead of the «ca It i« like tl e «oil of Holland 
The «ca lias to be kept out bj djkes The 
surface w nter can onl\ e«cape from (he land at 
low tub Tlius thi" low land is aa;r} C3®il) 
flooded let at the «amc time, It i« immen«clv, 
prchfuctiee if onh the sea water can be kept 
out. 


and mountain ranges begin with high ®ai annahs 
or gra® land" where cattle might eaeilj !» 
rtai^ 

It IS here in the interior that the highc t 
waterfall in the world c\i=t« who®c aolumo of 
abater I onl} "urpa ed ba Niagara and the 
Zambc"! Fall Tho'e who haae "Ocn Niagara 
'aj that the Kaietcur Falls of Briti«h Guiana 
are far «upcrior both m beaut} and in majc't} 
The iIlu«tration here gnen will =how how 
magnificent tl ea are The other pi otograph 
®1 ows a group of American Indian® m the fore«t 
cutting down the bamboo" and clearing a "mail 
patch for cidtnation 

The Indian "ettler? haae pro"pcred con«i- 
dernbh in recent \car" *incc the abolition of 
indenture Tlie cxtraordinara fcrtihta of the 
«oil and the large rainfall with abiiniant nm 
shine all combine to produce an amazing 
growth of fruit and acgctablc<i so that it has 
l>ecn nghth xaid that no one coul 1 starac in 
Demerara 

Perhap" (he greatc«t di"ad\antage whicli I 
etpenenced when I staved there for some 
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mnnlli^, tUf \\tc\i\knce o( mf>K\mtopM 
Ntfirij [ill tlic jpnr rmmtl they rimtintit to 
nnn(i\ oni, n-* Hxin ns i\in lln. fim t.ora donn 





SaifK* ir Fall* 

and it IS ncpe««in ulaa>s to sleep under a mos 
quito net At New Amsterdam they arc wor-l 
ol all GcorRC Town 1 i« now become much more 
lienltliy owing to a proper dramage 8>stem 
The climate would be unbearably hot if 
it were not for a trade wind which blows from 
the «ca during a great part of the year at a 
certain time c\cry day M hen this brcerc drop* 
then the trouble, both from beat and mosquitoes 
begins, hut as long as it blows the air h 
pleasantly cool 

^\Illlo the enterprise of tic Indian com- 
munity has gnen tlicm a high standing among 
the dner«e population there is one side where 
immense impro\emerit migiii'ne mahe nam^iy, 
in the education of Indian girls Tlicrp an. 
good opportunities ofTered but a dearth of 


troimst teachers What, perhaps, i* mo»l 
milled nt omt i« ime really firrt-riitc woman 
tcuchir who could tram others ('an India 
supply such a tcaclier? Whocter goe« oiiglil 
t« go out witli n missionary spirit for lh( 
inttr|>n*e will imJ great cniiragf' nt the start 
Hut in the end the work will he amply reward- 
ed Ihe whole eoiniiiunity is feeling tins great 
want ind lliert would he every ciieouragemint 
given 

It i« a great happine“s to me fo relate that 
the Indian cinmiunity has become splendidly 
united There js practirally no communal ten- 
sion and there is an ardent and deep devotion 
to the motherland In the course of tune, there 
enn Im little doubt that leading Indians will 
gun more and more prominence in their new 
\\c-l Indian home A sincere and Incndly 
spirit has pown up Ik tween the American 
\igro jKipulation and the Indian immigrant* 
Thin IS also v verv kindly feeling between the 
I 1st Indians and the Chinese The latter arc 
well educated and wcll-orgnm«ed end they 
iiivHc lending Indian* at all times to their own 

fC'tIMtICS 

If the cilucation of the young Fast Indian 
girls could l>c raised to a liiglicr stamlard, there 
would Im every indiiceinont to the parents to 
kei p till ir girls unmarried till a later age Since 
a large proportion of tlic emigrants come from 
III! Ni rth of India and their orthodoity in this 
mjttei does not go very deep it would be nrob* 
ibly quite ea«y to win tlic agricultural MUagen* 
to a later marriage age, if only educational 
facilities could bo provided 

Since there is no racial or colour bar, and 
the basis of election is tlic same for all races 
it should be quite possible, if public pressure 
were brought to bear, fo get eullicicnt funds 
for such a purpose Among the American 
Negro population and among the Chinese, the 
projMjrtion of girls who are cdiicntcd is much 
liiglicr than among the Indian population 
Therefore, it has become the greatest need of 
all today to remedy this defect Nothing that 
I could think of would bring nbout more fruit- 
'iili rcsiilis 'inhceii fne w'lidic 'iiiuire o't flic 
Indian community seems to depend, more than 
anything cl«o, on this one factor 



ART IN PRIJUTnX AND ATsaENT LIFE 

B\ ASHOKE CHATTERJEE 


\\ HEN w e dl'CU'S the art of the ancient peoples o'^ 
the norld mmclj the Egjptian* B'»b\lonian« 
Per-ians Chinc«c Hellene* Hindus or Romans 
we should be on guard le-t the word ancient be 
ini'Under-tood to mean pnmitnc For pnmi 
tn c art belongs to a group apart altogether ana 
deal* with the nrti'tic creations of peoples who 
are not ncces-arilj separated from the modem 
nations of todaj bj time Pnmitnc art is the 
art of tho'C smaller communities of men who'C 
lift and winduct are le-' complex and elaborate 
than tho'C of the so called cmlizcd nation' of 
the world Prunitnenc" i* a 'impler and more 
contented form of exi'tenco and as «ueh doc 
not di«ph\ that xanet\ and comple\it> of 
impul'C winch we a'sociate with cniliteil life 
It I* unial for the cnilircd t\pc of humans to 
arrogate to thcm'ches a manifold «upenoritv 
oter primitive peoples not alwavs with a logic 
ttlijcli 13 entirelv conv mcing nor again m a «pint 
winch satisfies the higliC't ideal* of their cnilita 
tion There being no transcendent standard b\ 
which two different schemes of existence can be 
compareJ and cvalmtcd with a view to award 
places in point of supenontv and mfenont> 
an\ assertion of supenontv bv the exponents 
of one CIV dilation ov er tlio«e of another mercK 
provide* another instance of tliat dote tabu 
greater than thou” attitude which is so 
common with people harbouring an mfenontj 
complex or a guiltv «oul 

The primitive races of the world differ from 
the civilircd one* in that thev live a more dircit 
life and suffer Ic's intcn'ivcl) from that spmt 
of progn>* which ha« often dnven whole com 
munitie* to nm a mad race round and round 
in a V icioU' circle V spoedv sequence of 
rhangf* i« not «\nonvjnou« with progrc" for n 
sen'C of ihrcction i' more nccc' arv for progrc*' 
than mere veloeitv A studv of the hi torv of 
dead nn»l cxi-ting civiliration* demonstrate* the 
futilit) of iKing con'tantlv on the move with a 
dimini'httl scn'c of tme value® •>nd without a 
louml enough purpo-c and «olclv to get over 
that spiritual and inwartl feeling of rnnin or 
borcilom from which all over elaborate and 
'Uj>cr-activc civdiiation* *o habituallv suffer 
Hut for the interference of eivihici! 
invat*cr> the priiiutive races pencrallj rpcaVing 
would di'plav more vitalitv and continuitv of 


life and conduct Races have been known to 
have lived and flouri hed at a «low rhjthni of 
e\i«tencc over verv long periods without suffer- 
ing anv pronounced ups and down- in their 
econoniv religion or art Primitive art demon- 
strate' thi' abundantly and the ae-tlietic a'peU 
of thc'e arts is no Ic" intert'tmg than the human 
le* on It prov ides to the student Weav mg, 
carving ba«ketrv tatooing mat making pottery, 
painting sculpture (among the Aztec®, Taltccs, 
iapotecs and Mavjs of America sculpture was 
remarkably advaneedl metallurgy and jewel- 
lery arehitccture and the minor arts are all 
found in primitive civ dilations Some may lack 
one or more of these but generally speaking 
all primitive races have a strong acstliotic «ide 
to their life That iirimitivc races indulge in 
dancing niU'ic nn<l pantomime' of ?ort*, u al*o 
well known In their ncstlictic expression they 
mat not come m a Jmc with tlie endited races 
of the world but one muv n«*ume that for their 
own purpo'C their arts are *ati*factory enough 
m so far as tliev have boon known to have 
practised tliC'e art* dunng fairly long penod* 
Nimc of the objects produced by the primitiv'* 
artists would ea-ily bear eompan on with th 
work done by members of en lined communities, 
others would be considered crude or even defee 
(lie according to civilircrj standard But tin 
arti'tic efforts of the members of the c “impler 
cultural group* prove beyond doubt that tlicy 
have their own arti-tic urges nnd expre s the 
same to their own satisfaction It i- nat for 
II' to dictate that they should not In: 'atisfic'! 
with ?o little fur satisfaction i* an intimate!;^’ 
IKrrsonal matter nnd can never be enforced nor 
dictated 

riic pnmHnc Ivpe of cmhiation wt 
find It in India po«-e' c* mo-t of the arti tic 
feature* that we have rnentioneil The Mundas, 
Sontlial' («ond* G iros Khan* Kol* BhiU, 
''vagas Tola* and the otlur primitive folk* who 
have hvcal m ImJia since davs immea-urabJv far 
awav m the pa«l, practise the different art* in- 
tra«ivch enough to give the«e a very important 
place in their live* ^\ltlolIt anv complex in- 
tcllcctual prctcn-ion«, these fitnpV jxnple weave, 
carve execute decorativ* paintinz®, make 
jewcllirv and arm' dance and ung with a 
simple eharm and grata, winch i« realh toothing 



and creates but ecnllc ripples on the miface o( 
the artistic consciousness There is no attempt 
at agitating the soul until its tcry depths 
are turo^Ti up m violent r\a'\es of emotion nor 
does pnraitne art pretend to probe into the 
innermost comers of the heart -nith a view to 
wplore and expose something new at each thrust 
iheir gaments are \nidly colourful their other 
handicrafts gracefully decoratn e and their song 
?tSlf IS a page out of the book of nature 

In the moonlit glades of their forest homes 
the bonthal maidcno snaj and swing like 
delicate branches m a gentle breeze imitating 
the motion of breakers at low tide and the 
accompaniment of •■oft music chanted in 
chonis reminds one of the distant murmur of 

■“ *'"• “'Is o< tl>cir 
jet black hair and the prominent red and black 
designs on the folds of their sans they roll up 
to in waie motion and recede from their \ounc 
rnen who«e drums bent out a conMant rumble 
nddmg a mhIc note to the phantasy 

Tlicrc is a tendency among eertnm critics 
and scholars to explain away all pnmitne art 
as the ritual or symbol of some supcrMitious 
belief or magic It is not tl c purpoMi of this 
di«cu««ion to challenge any such ns crtion «n\c 
and except where it «iigge«t8 tint |nmiti\c art 
i« alien in spirit to the art of cnilircd men on 
this account For c\cn it we n^ume the 
nllpmadme swny of totem and mngic oxer 
primitixc life we need not nccf8«ani\ di card 
the aesthetic dements present in it ndipou- 
Dcliefs and tradition haxe domimted prncticnlly 
all art and nnx a««umption of aesthetic 
bnrrenc-s a« nn cs ential outcome of connec 
tion with religious belief would demolish 
the net ict.c ba-li ot tl.c urt ot Bt.Mtiuui 
and Italy and for that matter of many 
otlcr countries and period- Pnmitne art 
may be ditlercnt in the qunlity and strength 
of Its ac'thctic content but beyond tint 
we cannot go The nc-thctic emotion concep 
tion and cxtcrml projection are all prr<Kmt 
in the art life of the pnmitnc races It m a^ 
futile to deny this as to hoi 1 tl at pnmitne 
men lack the ha-ic in«tircts of sex and self 
prescrxation or the protcctnc, sclf-nbncgatonr 
or gregarious in‘'(irct« 

yi this prolongcil di«cu»-ion of pnmitnc 
art has been necc'-ary with a xicw to keep it 
separate from (he ancient art of rnilized or 
more complex coinniunitie-’ The pnmitne races 
ha\e Incd and behaxed with much more 
stability and liaxc con-cned their arts in a 
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“The earlie«t <iculplurej are tombstones and tables 
of oflenngs (or the benef t of a deceased person the 
earliest •tatuary is of figures in which the soul of the 
ileceaseJ miglit reside, made as lifel he as possible in 
order to gice him satisfaction the figures of senaots 
-wiih offerings or of serfs to curiiTBtc the ground were 
fcr senice m lie next world the whole of the tomb 
sculptures paintings and furniture — carved coffins, ranopic 
}ar> tablets and all el'C — resulted from the religious 
theories of the future life The buildings that remain 
to us are nearly all temples, the coUosi whicli stand in 
them were liabitaiioos for the many ^o-souls of the Ling, 
and e>en the battle scenes on the walls are all pan of 
the display of religious feriour and calminaie in rhe 
triumphal processions of captiies deoicated to the god, 
or led by the god as his appanage to be entrusted (o 
jhe Ling s admin <iralion. The civil life of the lay 
Lgvptian has t!mo«t vanished, the palaces and towns are 
nearly all below the plain of Nile mud and it is only 
sepulchral and rebgious remains that — being placed on 
the dr<ert — ha\e thus been preserved to ui 

Among EgiTifian sjntbala maj be mentioned 
the follotving Different tribes arc represented 
bt their emblem- such as the hawk, lion 
scorpion, jackal and pelican Thc'c animals are 
•often depicted a» doing things that the members 
of the tnbca did, *uch as breaking down walU 
■of towns, making captnes, etc The king is a 
strong bull, a fi«h with two hands or a hawk 
with n human hand by which it holds a cord 
binding a captn c Gods and god<ie««cs are al«o 
similarly depicted Animal heads are placed on 
human bodies and the <phiax is a human head 
■on an animal bod> A great degree of arti«tic 
talent 1- di played to effect thc«e etraoge con 
juctions without hurting tlie aesthetic «cnsc 
Among ceremonies depicted arc noticed «ncn 
. ficial «cene« offering endowing with gifts (gen- 
enlK b} god-) and purification ceremonic- 
E\qui itc object* were made m ancient Egypt 
smtl gold wa« u<ed m profu-ion 

ludgmg b} the temple and rehgious arts 
■of tlic Egyptian-, one can *afely a* urae that 
their cuic e\i«tcnce, at lea«t that of the nobihty 
■w a full of luxurx , pomp and splendour Variety 
•siA TW. vttem V?7/^,V. 

Egyptnn arLhi*tor\ and this dead cnihzation 
1- a *ad monument to the inexorable law* of 
■deeax and the ephemeral nature of even the 
sunicme-t form of human achieaemcnt and 
pow er ^ . 

The •sublime poetry and imagery of the 
Rigieda would gixc u« a ba« 3 c explanation of 
the inborn admiration of and intimacy with 
nature and natural force* which i* found in 
Indian art Such parage* as the one addre* ed 
to the ^[arllts «hows a deep communion witn 
nature and would corroborate the * «traiglit 
from the heart ’ character of Indian naturali-m 

“The bellowing bull of the flood pours forth tbe 
■*eed of life to the planls. lie bla'Ia both tree* and 


demons, ibe universe trembles beneath his heroic arm, 
and the irnocent man shudders as the roaring giant 
snuies the •inners. As the hor-es bound beneath tlie 
whip which guides them to his moist messengers 
announce his coming and he is heard afar off Lke tbe 
roaring of a bon as (fie god tales form in the ram 
bcanng cloud The winds ru<h forth, the I ghtrniogs 
fl) ihe plants upraise their heads, the sly is swollen. 
Abundance poun forth for all Imng creatures when the 
god si eds his sap upon the earth Roar, 0 

god thunder and engender life drive across the heavens 
in (by chariot heavy with downpours, drawing the open 
waterskin who«e mouth is hanging over us, level the 
slopes and the hollons Ttp op the great bowf Jet t 
be emptied out in lorrcois unrestrained Cood both heaven 
and earth with rich tnoi*(ure and make a good watering 
trough for the line “ 

Or to Agm m the \[ahabharala 

" fn thee all doth live clothed in the form of the 
sun Th>u lakes! up the waters of the earth with thy 
beams then, by (he rams which thou dost pour forth 
•n (heir eea«on thou vesioretb life to all things. Then 
are all ihicg* bom of thee anew the Iwinmg plants, 
ihe green foliage the lake*, the favoured re<ervoir of 
tbe waters, the whole of that moist palace, subject to 
I oru/id.” 

Tlie Indians were thus fully eloquent in 
expressing tbcir feeling- and nch m their nppre- 
ciMion of the bcautN of things long before they 
nnde the «cu!pturc« of Sanchi or Bharut or 
painted tbe earliest pictures at Ajanta Tliv 
inngery which illuminated their *oul found fir-t 
exprc'«ton in words, but when the occa ion aro-o 
to gixe material shape to a more well defined 
rehgiou* feeling it a«»umed the «hape of what 
miy be termed an adoration in stone 

The artists who worked the sculptures at 
Bharut and Sanchi excelled m the execution of 
floral and animal motue* Their relatixe in- 
efficiency in the rendering of the human form 
may be due to inexperience or to the floral and 
animal «ymboJj'm prex ailing at the period The 
Buddha was not to be portrayed and the *toiy 
of the Buddha i* told elaborately and with great 
effect without the Buddha appeanng anywhere 
An \Vrj *'\Tjry td ^le ctmieiftion, Vne j oung 
elephant, in that of the natixitj, the lotus, in 
the great departure the nderle*s lior-e, in the 
assault of J/ora, (he tree with the empty ®eat 
underneath with demons and courte-ans, and 
so on The symbols tell the «tory, and the 
human form of the Buddha nc\ er appears 
De«cnbing Sanchi, Alon'icur Rene Grou«set, 
con erxator of the JIusee Guimet, exclaims 

“What love of oaluie i3 to be seen m them, what 
an aiKlCTSIanding of floral and aaimal forms* Just aa 
onv Cathedrals are encyclopedias m stone so tbe gates 
of ^anchi unroll before our ejes the marvellous poem 
of Indian nature ” 

Buffaloes, tiger®, serpent*, antelope*, ele- 
phant* peacock* and nagas or garudas 
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“ As we stsnd before ll ese scenes, wiiti tlieii delicate 
an 1 tender feeling for nature, Assyrian las reliefs teem 
very conventional and even Creek las r 1 efs almost 
strike us as cold." 

The Greek influence m Indian art passed 
through different phases, but with the fall of 
Greek power m India, this clcmLnt becam 
tliorouglily ab'orbed and assimilated into Indian 
ideals and forms until no trace of its separate 
existence remained nnywlicre The Ku'han and 
Guptas and, more or Ic's contcmporancoudy 
with them, the Andhras m Southern India 
slowly moulded the acstlictio ideals of Indian nil 
until proportion, harmony nnd refinement be- 
came all-pcrvading The Greek started making 
Buddhas and now it became quite the u«ua' 
thing to depict the Lord 

Amaravati is particularly intcrc«tmg on 
account of its purely Indian style and the 
supreme elegance in form attained here by the 
Indian sculptor We may call it idealism or 
spintualiaalion or just a superior aesthetic 
realisation More elastic and vitally graceful, 
the sculpture of Amaravati eon no longer remind 
anjone of ivory-carving or of woodwork 
Etfiereal in refinement, these figures are totally 
sculpturesque in a more keenly ae«thetic sense 
than even in the case of Hellenic statuary 
Gupta sculpture ga\e the final touches to the 
plastic conventions of ancient India These 
were not ba«od on any intellectual analysis of 
the perfect form as in the case of the Greeks, 
but followed the naturalistic reasoning which 
gaie a continuity to Indian aesthetic thought 
The drawn bow, the leaf of the neem tree, the 
wagtail, the eyes of a roc, the lotus, the sesame 
flower, the pomegranate, the stone of the mango 
the conch shell, the elephant’s trunk or the 
spawning fish, all contributed to the sum-total 
of the grace* and beauty of the human form 
These were not merely metaphorical but usually 
alive with a keen realism In the rhythm of 
the attitudes, the lines provided by flowers 
plants or animals reappear The various atU 
tudes and gestures were rendered m a room 
refined way but retained their connection with 
the ancient conventions in the field of dance 
and abhtnaya, while newer conventions attaimd 
maturity They spoke a language which con 
veyed to those who could understand it, a rosti 
of supreme spiritual flavour 

The failure of the earlier schools of Bbarut 
i Sancbi and Mathura to render the human form 
with effective realism and grace, has been 
asenbed, by certain critics, to inexpcncnce or 
‘ to an arrested outlook born of a tradition of 
wood and ivory carving It seems surprising 


that the restricted vision of the wood end ivory 
carver should iinpO'C it»clf so forcefully here, 
only in relation to the frcifmcnt of the human 
figure, nnd vanish entirely, whenever the sculp- 
tor attempted animal or plant form, -virlding 
place to an amazing vi«ion of grace, supplcncs* 
and vigour One has perforce to look for some 
other explanation and it has been provided by 
Rai Bahadur Rama Pro'ad Chanda in his book 
ilfedteual Indian Sculpture tn the Dnttsh 
ilfiueum He mentions three things in th s con- 
nection Tirst, the natural stiffness of the 
po‘>turc3 of yoga, for in'tancj the ngid crcctncss 
in the Kayatsarga posture ns found m the 
images of the Jinaa 

The second is that most of thc«e sculptures 
were done in medium relief and were meant to 
serve as mere architectural ornaments Th' 
third factor is the difference of outlook in regard 
to the beauty of the human form, of the Hindu 
sculptor as compared to that of the Grcck- 
" Bith the Indian,” writes Rama Prasad Chanda, 
” the form Uiat is au«piciou9, but not ncccssan'y 
pleasing to the eye, is beautiful ” He quotes 
the Chaitanyackontamnta to de*cnbe the signs 
of a Mahapvruska 

These are 


1 lie beih leti with level Ueid 

2 BeoMih, ea tbe eolei el bu feet, wheeli eppeer 
uouMnd epeked, with tjre end hub 

9 He b«ih pre ec ing beelt. 

4. He btih Ion; fineen lod loet 

5 Soli ted lender niodi end feet 

7 III* anklet are like rounded ihelli 

8 Hie less ire hie an antelope’t 

9 StandiBS and wiihout bendiug he can touch and 
lob hi* knee* with eilher bind 

12 Hit tkin It to delicately tmoolh that no duit 
cleave* to his body 

14 The down ol his body turn upward, every htir 
ol It. blue black in colour Lke eye painl, in little curly 
tme* curl ne to the right 

15 He bath a frame divinely itiaight 

17 The Iront ol hit body it like a- lion’s fwiil^ 




21 Hit Jawi 




’ between hit shoulders 


I equtlly rounded 


22. Ill* eyes are intentely blue 

30 Me hath eyelaihes like a cow t. 

31 Between the eye brows appears 
while and like toll cutlon down 

32 llu head it like a royal turban 


Similar signs of a Mahapuniika are 
dc«cnbed in other and much older texts ani 
they all seem to point to an astrological ongin 
The beauty of the womanly figure is also dealt 
with in this auspicious and astrological way 
Add to these the rcvtnctions imposed by 
the conventions of attitude and gestures and the 
artist meets a formidable array of aesthetic 
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commandDieDts before winch his sense of beauty 
stands like a nauglitj child before an admonish 
ang go\erne«s It i\as pointed out in the last 
article that the Indian artist faced the problem 
of conventions with an undaunted caungc and 
succeeded \cr> i\ell indeed, after sometime, in 
achic\ mg art in spite of the«e restraints upon 
his freedom of evpro«®ion The Amara\ati 
School had already ma«tcred the'e difficulties 
and the different pieces of this School for m 
stance tho'e depicting the nomcn pro'tralin^ 
themsehes at the feet of the Buddha, the p mce 
w itli his court of sen ants and n omen, the adora 
tion of the etupa^ and the de«cent of the elephant 
show clearly the ciolution of the art and pre- 
dict its further de\elopmcnt in Mahavahpurani 
Gupta art is only the culmination of these 
lendenciCi Elegance and refinement had 
already come and Gupta art accentuated and 
■further refined the ideals and added a serene 
spirituality to it which «eemed to be the 
ing touch The post Gupta schools of art con 
tmued iQ the now perfected tradition and 
■examples are too numerous to give here The 
4irt of Gaud or Bengal under the Pala and Senj 
dysa<t]cs was a continustioo of the Gupta tradi 
■tion This art perhaps was le®s spiritual and 
Tcflned as compared to the best specimens of 
the Gupta period but it di«play3 an excellent 
execution of established conventions with occa- 
eional variations which are its own 

The art of India under the Musalman 
rulers portray % ery truthfully the character of 
Ihe rulers Let us look at Babur through the 
eyes of M Rene Grous«et He says 

** Babur almost reminds us of one of Clouet » port 
rails of nobles at the Louirre And he is indood a true 
■Renaissance type—a ecolleman of exiled linear with 
31 p ion Xor 1 eraiure and art, anxiously observing all 
iorms of 1 umanism at once a diletlaote an adventuicr 
and a slatesmao. i'os«ea»ng to quote Renan great 
£ood sense and a certain lotelligent and gentle qualify 
iree from faoaiicism, a subtle }ust unpre/u^ced and 


open mifld* He was at the same t me a poet, and even 
on the imperial throne of India fell home-sick for the 
landscapes of Ferghana, the grassy plains where he had 
been won i to dream in the days of kis youth The 
nolets are lovely in Ferghana it is a mass of Tulips and 
roses he says or be will quote verses full of an epicn 
reamsDi that is qii te Pers an ‘ Sweet is the coming of 
the Dew year, sweet is the juice of the grape but how 
mueb sweeter is the voice of love Ssjich Babur at all 
the pleasures of Lving for life doth flee never to 
return ” 

This IS indeed an inspiration, far removed 
from that realization of endless struggle and 
<orrow and that hankering after Nirvana or the 
pa®sionIe«s, changele«s and eternal state of 
radiant inaction That this outlook will lead 
to colourful weaving and embroidery, the making 
of exqtu«ile miniatures, the soft and haunting 
^trains of the gazal and thumn, and to a pro- 
fusion of -mnsuous imagery of great refinement 
and decorative appeal, is only natural Even 
sorrow and pam become 'en'uous, like tender 
care««es to objects associated with the beloved 
who 19 00 more The jD'piratioo is lyrical and 
intimately personal The Mogul miniatures 
and pictures are vivid with this personal element 
and vciy few things m the art of the period 
would aesthetically transcend the purely per- 
sonal feelings of man the mortal, and his Qeet- 
ing jo>8 sorrows and limited aspirations It 
IS a deviation from the sublime, but is certainly 
not ndiculou® For, intensive living may not 
give a chance to the human «oul for ffights to 
the far distant regions approachable by faith, 
rea«on and the intellect yet it enables one to 
look minutely into life itself and to punfy, 
ennoble, refine and subdue its cruder and grosser 
inamfc®falions by means of aesthetic correc- 
tive® • 


* 6v ng substantially the second lecture delivered 
before the Oniversily of Madras under ihe Sir George 
Sijoley EoJowmeot 7938 




me RECENT INDIAN CRISIS 

By bool grand 


[The recent conilitutional eritit is Itihtr ind U P 
ostr pobtictl priMneri it happily over It hat we hope 
cleared the air and produced belter undertiandtag tn 
the ranka of tl e Coveminent la to the coaveiiliont on 
which amooth working of any eonttilulion mutt real But 
aince aome of the conatilulional muei that have been 
ratted by Mr Bool Chand are important and deserve 
conaideraliun we are puhliihing thia article which waa 
written more than a month I ack — EM df A 1 

I 

about the resignation of Congress 
ministries on the question of the release of 
political prisoners, Professor A D KeiUi said 
in a letter to the ScofsmonJ that ‘it is 
decidedly unfortunate that the clash between 
the mini'tnes of U P and Bibar and 
the Governors should have taken place on 
an issue which afforded strong constitutional 
grounds for the expectation of the Ministers 
that their advice should have prevailed’ This 
statement, unimpeachable in its accuracy and 
depth, of m*ight, sums up the nhole nature of 
the recent constitutional crisis in India 

The implication of this statement is two 
fold It ioiplie«, first, that a cla«h between 
the Governors and the Congrc'S Mim«tcr8 was 
quite inevitable and w as bound to come soonei 
or later It implies secondly, that the 
Governors showed lack of wisdom and diplomacy 
in forcing the clash on an i«sue on which, on 
coinmon*en«e grounds the po®ition of the 
Ministers was really stronger than that of the 
Governor 

II 

tthy was a clash between the Governors 
and the Mmi^ters so inevitable? 

Among the forces that rendered a conflict 
between the Governor and the Ministry 
inevitable, the mo«t important was, of cour«e, 
the ill-conceived plan of the new Constitution 
itself The new Constitution was the product 
of a psychology that believed m giving with 
one hand and withdrawing with the other, 60 
that it became, m effect, a most hotch-potch 
construction, singularly lacking in all sense of 
a<lmini«trati\e and governmental mechanics 


1 Dated 17lh February, 1938 


Ba^d on the avowed recognition of the principle 
that ‘the responsibility of the Government of 
India will in future rc=t on the Indians them- 
selves 2 it ‘ought to undo all the impli- 
cations of that basic principle by the 
creation of safeguards special responMbihtie®, 
and lcgi*lativc and financial powers of the 
Governors and the Governor-General, and m 
the end produced a most illogical and complicated 
scheme which was bound to prove quite 
unworkable m practice 

Under any «y'tcm of rc^ponoiblc gov emmcnt, 
there are only two legitimate means by which 
the Governor may make his inllucncc or 
intervention felt in the sphere of government 
Firstly, he may di'cuss policy with or advi«e 
the Minirters and thus seek to influence their 
opinion, so that tlio Ministers might virtually 
adopt the Governor’s views a« tlieir own 
Secondly , he has the conrtitutional right 
(although such a right has already become 
obsolete in the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions) to di*mi«3 the Minirtcr* who do 
not agree with liis views and choo«e other 
Minirters who might be prepared to defend bn 
actions m the legi»hture But the validity of 
this second course is dependent upon the 
composition of parties m the Icgi'lature ita 
adoption would be legitimate only if the new 
Ministers had any chance of securing a majority 
of following in the legislature In the event, 
however, of the failure of the Governor to 
obtain Alimsters, with a majority in the 
legislature, to support him in liia vnews, the 
implications of responsible government Icive 
nb^lutely no alternative for the Governor but 
to surrender his own views to tho'e of the 
Alinistcrs These implications of respon'ible 
government have been sought to be negatived 
by means of the doctrine of special 
responsibilities and powers of the Governor, bv 
the framcra of the now Constitution, and in sj 
far as they have attempted to do so, they have 
made the new scheme capable of the creation of 
deadlocks and conflicts 

It bespeaks great political in«ight on the 


2 Rcpwl of the F« I<Tsl Strucliire S ib-Commj 1 t?e- 
ef Ihe Finl Round T»ble Conforence, Cmd 3778 p 212. 
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p-irt of th». CongTP » lint tlic% cntlonourcd 
in ure ignin t tlic c fle^dlock‘! and confijcts b^ 
a kmc btforc fcnmng goicmment- in the 
pronnee where t! c\ Ind clear mnjontic'* in the 
legi inure- for an a iinnrc that the GoAom r 
would not u c hi- =pecnl power-* of interfercnc 
in regard to their con«tituiional actnitic 3 
In their an\ict% to <ecurc the acceptance of offices 
bj the Conprc«« the Secretan, of ^tatc and th 
Gotemor General e\aded the i® uc thn rai«ed 
bj the Congre s and pa\c an a® uranee in n 
general waj that the e® ence of the ncte 
Con'titution i that the initiatne and re®pon 
sibilitt for the whole got eminent of the protinee 
though m fonn \c«ting in the Go\emor pae«e« 
to the mini tr\ a- «oon as it take office ^ 
How extrenielj \ague and im ati fnetora 
such an a 'iiranec wa« ®eeni- to haae been 
realised bj the Congre s from the \erv start 
for thc\ openh aaowed their liosiihU to the 
con titutional scheme the con«eciuence of who®* 
operation from the aerj nature of it® inception 
could be nothing but to produce daiK cri«c« 
and conflicts between the Goaernor acting on 
the airj foundation of his special responsibilities 
and the popularh re pon®ible Ministers who<c 
bii inps jt Is understood under a sj«(ero of 
re pon«ible goaemment to bo to go\em the 
countrv 

III 

All till* goes to show that tlic occurrence of 
a clash between the Goiemor and the Ministers 
w a« m ana ca«e quite inc%atable but as 
Profe® or Keitli «aa « m Bn«ing oa cr the i* ue 
of the relea e of political pri oner® it aro c in 
a mo t une\pectect manner and o\er an i«auc 
which affonled trong constitutional grounds 
for the expectation of the Mmi«ters that their 
adi ice should ha^e prevailed 

The circuin tance® leading to the pre ent 
conflict maj be brlefl^ «tated It tva m Julj 
last \ ear that the Congre® partj formed 
mini trioo m the ®eaen pro^nces where it had 
a clear majorita One of the demands put 
forw ard m the Corigre®s election programme had 
been that political pneoner® throughout India 
should be released whate\er their offence 
W hen the Congress took up office it naturally 
began the prosecution of that polio With 
regard to pobtical pn oner® who had been 
sentenced for enme in their nature admittedly 


3 Rf«otulion ol the MI lad a Congre s Comm ftee 
»t Delh da ed 1 ih Atarcli 1937 

4 Lor I Zetland in the Hou®e of Lord® dated 
8th May 1937 


grate the course that was adopted was one of 
gradual rclca®c after the consideration of the 
merit® of mdiMdual ca«c« and on a promi e 
from the prisoners that the> had abjured the 
creed of nolencc Under this pohr> about a 
hundred per-ons had been relca«cd in the variou 
proMnre when it was felt ba «ome that thi 
procc«s was painfully ®low In Bihar, nine of 
the pn«oncr» resorted to hunger «trike in order 
to enforce tlicir demand for the immediate 
rclca«e of all pn«oners Ha%ang satisfied 
thcm«chc® that the pn oners bad rcallj changed 
their creed and bclicaang m the reaeonablcne s 
of the prisoners deraaod and in new of pubh"^ 
opinion m the countrj the Ministers in Bihar 
and t P unanimousl> ad\aeed the Goa error 
to effect the immediate relea e of nil pn oner® 
knder in«tniction3 from the Go\emor General 
who took advantage of section 12G (5) of the 
Government of India Act to i<«ue orders to a 
Governor as to the manner m which executive 
authont> i« to be exercised for the purpo«e 
of preventing anv grave menace to the peace or 
tranquilluv of India or nirv part thereof , the- 
Governor? of Bihar and U P rejected thi» 
unanimous ailvace of their Ministers Ijpon 
this the Mini ter* had no alternative but !*> 
resign 

TV 

A correct judgment as to the vahdity or 
otherwise of tlic action of the Governors and 
the Governor General must depend upon the 
evaluation of two or three i« ue® The first 
1 ® how for would the release of about fortj 
jiolitieal prisoners constitute a grave menace 
to the peace and tranquillitj of India 

Speaking on behalf of the Secretarj of 
State for India Lord M interton in hi® statement 
in the llou e of Commons on the 16th 
February referred to tbe prisoner® in que tion 
jis so called .iiqIiIimJ ,nnsxin£rs. jjaiup aI w.hAin 
were ‘dangerous terror! ts watli verj bad 
enminal record® ’ and suggested that ‘ the 
doctrine that crimes of violence if actuated b\ 
a motive that can be dcsenbed as political ’ 
need not be subject to the law of the 
land mu®t strike at the rerj root of law 

and order m India ’ But it mu t be pointed 
out that the empha«is of Lord II interton s- 
statement is all wTong That the crime® for 
which some of the®e criminals had been «ent to 
gaol were in their nature clearly grave is true 
but their crimes were e««entiallj conceded a» 
prote ts against what thej felt profoundly to 
be an alien despotism "Vtith the province® 
ahead} ruled bj elected majorities their whole 



INDIA’S WOMEN SCIENTISTS 

' By ROBINDRA MOIION DATTA 


In the first week ol Januarj last the Indian 
Science Congress held its meetings in Calcutta 
on the occa ion of its Silver Jubilee in co 
operation with the British Association for tlie 
Adiancement of Science Many eminent 
«cicnti ts from all parts of the arid attended 
the function and corttrihuted mana interesting 
papers Alany women scientists of India joined 
the deliberations and read many interesting 
papers on their re'earche® Besides reading 
papers they joined in the discussions on various 
topics of scientific interest and many of them 
joined delegates and made the M8«ion a 
success M e gne below the names of the papers 
that were read before the Congress 


In the Section of P«achologa — 

1 A S(u Ijr of the lUndvnling of Children in School 
liy at<M R Cto‘h Calcuita 

In the Section of Anthropology — 

1 Inter casle D Serencei in Blool Croup Distiibu 
lion m Deogat by Mrs E aiarfailane Calcutta 

2 The Palaungi of the ^han HinlerUnd by M 

R Saloi and Mrs Sahm Calcutta 

In the Section of Botany — 

Dr (Miss) £ K Janaki Ammal «as the pir®ideai 
of the sub-sect on of Genetics and Cytatogy 

Tlie following papers were read ba the 
women «cicDti«tB in tl»« section — 


In the Section of Phvsics and Mathematics 
the following paper was read by a woman 
scicnti t 

1 On tl e Theory of Absorption in Ion sed Cas by 
Mrs S bh« Mtaumdai Calcutta 

In the Section of Cheimstry the following 
papers Mere read — 

The Ph of Aaueous Solutions Conlainine Boric 
Acid and Hidroxyle Substances by S M Mehta and 
M «s K. \ Kantak Bombay 

2 Aoieous Solutions of Sod um Aluminate* by 
Miss 0 Joseph and Mata Prosad Bonita) 

3 S.nihe«is and Resolution of a etboiystearic Acid 
by Miss P Devi and P Ramasirami Ayyar 

4 «ymtesa of ap-e coseno e Acid by Mm P 
Do and P Ratnasvfamy Ayyaf Bangalore 

5 Italoeenai on Part XXII Chlonnalion and 

Btom nation of Toluene under the '""“a?" p 

Sun] -ht and Halogen Carter* ^ P S Aerrua Mrs K 
AnniDurna S Rao and A Kii*hmuity Bcnar^ 

” "*1? F.senl al 01 from tie Leoes of SpHrenlhiu 
ind cus by '1 •» hlary Maihen and B ^anj sa Rao, 
Bangalore ^Jamca ibe occur 

rend of dicad.nene by M-s Mary Mathen and B 

4‘^he^s’'*o^“^Uoa..ne C^mi^iods by N W 

"wf £«ir 

Benzene and water uy 
Shama Rao Bangalore. 

In the Section of Geogriphy andGeMe^ - 
1 The C-eogrsphy of Disease by M .. M AT > 
TS add nglon A!i Iraa. 


1 Chromosome behaviour m Sacchan m spontaneum 
\ $OTghum durra hybrid* bv Alias E K. Janaki Anmal 
Coimbatore 

2 A lower Condwana flora from lie ^alc Rang* 
Punjab bv Miss ChnnaVirkki Lucknow 

3 The Effect of Cirbun Diovide on ?ater Eniiy 
into ihe Roots by T Ekambiram and Misi A Jw 
KamaJam Altdras 

4 Parmeability of tie X)lein Ae*el Wall by T 
Ekambaram and Miss \ k kamtUm Madras 

In the Section of Zoology — 

1 Ob*er»aiinns on ihe Reproductive System. Egg 
Case and Embryos of Ch loicyihum grrisrum— Mull aod 
Henie by R Copala A yat and Miss k P Nil ni 
Madras 

2 OWrvaton* on the ^Iruclure and Function of 
ibe r<idammtal Glands of Ch ioicyll um gmtum — Mull 
and Henie with a note on the formation of the egg . 
capsule by AIi*i k P Nal ni Madras 

3 Prel <n nary Observations on the Structure of the 
Uterua and the llarena in Scofioifon SomkoH'ah by 
M-sG Mahidctan Madras 

4. The Arter al System of the Mud Turtle iissemyi 
puncMrs fay M *s B K. Dhillon Lahore 

5 The Spermitogenes s of Clihunonus padoiensis 
by Miss C k Ralnavati Madras 

Tlie Tbo\e facts *how that if women of our 
country ire given proper facilities to do re®earch 
work and encouraged by the award of re®earch 
scholar hipa Etipend® etc thev wall be m a 
po®itioD to do 'cientific re®oarch work m no 
way mfenor to that of nnv of their si'tcr® m 
other ports of the globe 



MATCH MANUFACTURE FOR COTTAGES 

A Iclpa, anil a ^^ew Mellioil 
SATI‘^11 CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


Stou\ of Match Mavtfactuhe is Isdu 
The mTtch industry in India haa pa«'Ml through 
man} striking changes The earliest faclorv 
that e\i«t« toda} la tlie Gujerat leiam Match 
Factor} , Ahincdabad C'tabli-hcd in 1895 
During the fonade hi da} 3 of 1906 matcl 
manufacture receised an impclu® Many 
factories nerc established but b} 191o alniO't 
all of them ncrc clo-cd dorin eitiier for want of 
capital or for un«uitabilit} of •■ite or for 
defective product or faulty management 

M itches continued to be imported Th 
pre-war imports were principally from Sweden 
and Norwa} on the one iiand and Japan on the 
other hand Tlie Indian market was roughh 
divided lialf and half between them But 
during the war Sweden matenall} lo-t its world 
market In 1918 Japan exported 11 million gross 
boxes to India while Sweden a share was 01 
million gross At the clo«c of the war, the 
mutuall} competing Swedish interests were 
moulded into one and the prc«ent Swedish 
control of match indu-tfv almost all over the 
world was built up quickly By 1923 Sweden 
again shared half the Indian market with 
lapan But by 1927» Japan «hared only 6 per 
cent of the Indian market, Sweden having 
WTe«ted the market from her 

IvipOfeiTiov OF Helavv Import Dutv 
In 1922, the Indian Government wanted to 
increase revenue by imposing a heav’j duty on 
importation of matches It was Re 1-8 per 
gro^ /iAfAocgiV xif wsnr ptrrei^ a reventn; lAkv 
yet it operated as a protective one and match 
factories began to spring up in India in large 
number Some of the new Companies were 
Indian but very big factories run by Swedish 
and fapane«e capital were e«tabli'-lied at <he 
same tune Government obtained a revenue oi 
Rs 154 lakhs from this duty, which began to 
decline progres'iv ely In 1923 24 it was 138 
lakhs and in 192o 26, it fell to 118 lakhs A*' 
the Indian lactones grew up and became more 
pnd more efBcient government apprehended 
serious decrease m cu toms revenue from 
imported matches and it was estimated that it 
would come down to about 9o lakhs m 1926 27, 


and the fall was likely to continue m “harper 
incline 

Thf Tariff Bovrd Enquirv 
Lnder the circum-tanccs Government 
entrusted the Tariff Board to investigate the 
po'ition of match indu try in India and rccom 
mend if the mdu-try needed protection and t 
any exci-e duty «!iould be impo-ed to recoup the 
lo'S of revenue This was m 1926 and the 
Tariff Board forthwith undertook investigation 
and submitted a report m 1928 

Things however were allowed to continue 
1 ' m 1922 right upto 1934 when sn E.\ci«e Duty 



Splittiag bamboo 


equal to the import duty of Re 18 per gross of 
matches (60 “ticks) was impo-ed The import 
duty was increased so as to impo e a like protec 
tive duty in addition to an ad valorem duty 
Tlie year 1934 therefore marks a new =tage in 
the Indian Match Indu'trj Foreign imports 
dwindled and the e\ci«e revenue increased and 
amounted to R- 238 5 lakhs in 1936 37 Events 
were happening rapidly between 1922 and 1934 
The match makers m India had their time of 
plenty during this period and all engaged in the 
manufacture reaped large profits 
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Thf Swedish CoMrAN\’s CoMrmriov 
Match prices were howc^c^ falling rapidly 
c\cry year after 1922 as Indian produetion was 
incren'ing Tlic Swcdi'h Coin|iany>- objcctuc 
to control the Indian market contributed also 
ra'\tcnally to the iaU in piicca 

The Tariff Board Report ob'‘Cr\c« 

\t ith the virtual ccsaalion o( Japanc»c impem in 

1926 27 the cumpelition in India entere) on < new an 1 
more acute phase Pro liiclion in In lia rove rap dly 
between 192321 and 1926 27 and may I>e ealimated in 

1927 at al out 13% mill on groia The total prodncliTc 
capacity la aboil 18 mill n groaa excluding ihe collage 
lactoriea and the demand la in the neighboiithool of 
17 million groaa The Swediah Match Company haa tiade 
no Beerct of its aim <1 securing at leaat one ball of the 



Making strips from flats 

Indian market with eitl er locally msnulaci ired or 
imported matchei In order to achieve this purpos it 
has had not only to increase ms produciioos* but alsi 
to reduce the prices Loth of us Indisn and imported 
matches, especially on the Bombay eide In ^rsuance 
of this policy at the end of the calendar year 
1927 It had brought up its Indisn production 
to 4 16 million gross while its imports amounted to 
3 59 million gross. It thus commanded a n>Ykel of 
7 7S nullions out of in esiimated demand of about 
17 imllions in 1927 

A glance at the schedule of match prices 
given in the appendix to the Tariff Report will 
further clear the po«ition 


Match prices per gross 

Sept 1924 April 1925 June 1926 
AmbarnathSsfetyUl Rs A. P Rs As P Rs As P 
<c,wedvh Company) 230 1130 190 


1 15 0 1 13 0 


Olber In In 

Safety - 

s prod iction of the Swed -h hlalch Company 
Factories m India fmillion gross) 

1924 


182 765 


054 


443 


947 

221 


1927 
2 296 
I 217 
384 


236 1 308 3 196 41 


In two jears the prices per gross appear* 
fo ime fallen from 35 annas to 25 annas for 
Swuh«h Com])any and from 31 anna* to 23J 
nnnas for Indian Coinpanie*, which is ncarl> 
a 307<; fall 

As tlic Swedish Company became more 
and more pceurelj £‘-tahli®hed the competition 
grew keener, not bttwtcn Japan and Sweden, 
as lapnn was already ou'tcd but between the 
foreign eapita1i<ed companies in India and the 
Indian companies 

Tlie Indian Companies alleged that the 
Swcrlich Company was threatening them with 
rum and appealed to Government to give them 
a preference by taxing the foreign eapitnli«cd 
coiupamcs It was one of the object* of the 
Tariff Board Entjuiry to go into this matter al'J 
and gne their opinion They alleged that the 
Swodi*h Company was offering to purchase their 
ventures on pain of extinction in caee of rcfu«al 
They allcgcti that in order to discredit matches 
made from Indian wood the Company put into 
market «omc very inferior quality matchc* from 
Indian wood which successfully created on 
aversion for Indian Company s matches un 
|u«(iliably as Indian product* were then equal 
to some of the be«t matche* 

The Swedish Company fills up the largest 
portion of the Tariff Report os it doe* that of 
the match trade all over the world In order 
to have a correct idea of the Indian match 
industry and its bearings, it le therefore neces 
eary to know the aims, objects, methods and 
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lesource* of the Snedi*li Company The Tariff 
Report has done this by culling the Company s 
I i«tory as appeared in the Company’s pamphlet 
The Siiedt^h Match Company published 
under Its own name and also by collecting, 
materials from several of the prO'pcctu«cs and 
balance sheets of the Company which formed 
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part of the record of the Tariff Board Enquirj 
The folloiiing i« an excerpt from the report 

‘ In 1903 two of tl e largest and the oldeM of the 
match factories in Sweden known as the Jongtoping 
Company and Viilcan Match Works formed a eombma 
tion which then or *oon after absorbed five other com 
panies The ability of the 5wedi«h match industry 
compete in foreign markets which had been crippled was 
largely restored by the adoption of this coiir«e Bnt there 
still remained about eteien factories outside the group 
which whether they competed again«t it or against one 
another constituted a distinct handicap to maintenance 
of prices in foreign markets upon which the prospenly 
of the industry almost wholly depended In 1913 Mr 
l>er Kreuger of Me««rs Kreuger and Toll by the e»iab 
li'^hmenc of a Company called the United Swedish Maiih 
Factories brought these factories under one single con 
trol The entire industry thus pas«ed into the hands of 
these two cumbinations and though there was la (he 
home market a good deal of coniperation between the 
two competition in foreign markets was unavoidable 
During the war Sweden had almost entirely lo«t its foreign 
trade In 1917 in order to recapture it the Swedish 
Match Company was incorporated and the two combines 
were brought under the tingle control of that Company 
with Mr liar Kreuger as Channan 


"It may be eMimated that the Swedish ^fateb Com 
pany now controls not Ie<s than 6$ to 70 per cent of 
tl e total world s demand It has built its factories prac 
tieally in every important country in the world and where 
no factories exist it exports matches from Sweden In 
more than twenty five countries it has either a complete 
monopoly granted by the Coiernment or a virtual mono 
poly acquired in different ways to which we «ball pre- 
sently refer In 1927 it entered into an atrangemeol 
with Messrs Bryant and May under which in substance 
the Bnii<h Company was to operate in the whole of the 
Brili<h Empire excluding Asia and the Swedish Match 
Company outside that area. The only European countries 
of any importance that are ptact-cally now outside the 
direct control of the Company ate Finland Au«ina 
Hungary and Caecho Slovakia but it is believed that lo 
Austria Hungary and Czecho Slovakia also ii has a work 
ing arrangement as regards exports 

“ The object of the Company is to «ecore a position 
in every possible market of the world which would enable 
It eventually to regulate prices The acquisition even ol 
the major part of the business in a market will not 
enable ot lo achieve this object Either a complete mono 
'}aJ.' 5 must. be. ahJaine.d. nr. a. oiayiot.’j ujjj-eesi. in. ewte^ 
important un t constituting the industry As we have 
slated It has already secured this power m rc*pert of 
65 to 70 per cent of the world s maiket 

"Vie shall now briefiy describe and give some illus- 
trations of the methods adopted to secure its object 
nhere circumstances are favourable the Company obtains 
a direct monopoly from the Stale In some cases the 
monopoly is granted because it is considered lo be tn 
the economic interest of the country As an inducement 
to grant concessions moneys are advanced soraetimcs as 
a direct loan to the Government at a low rale of interest 
or m the »hape of discounting at a low rate ibe royalty 
payable to the government during the whole penod of 
the monopoly The Company a arrangements wnb the 
Creek Governmetit may be cited as an iUn«ttalion of 
this policy Where tlus is not possible and especially 
where the industry is sheltered by a high fanS the 
Company acquires In the country, by negouaiion exist 


ing factories or builds new ones An attempt is then 
made to obtain control of the industry amicably If this 
proves unsuccessful an intense price war is initiated until 
the local industry surrenders. For example in Belg um 
very severe compelilion prevailed before the Company 
obtained virtual control of the industry In this connec 
tion the statement recently made by the President of 
Belg an manufacturers before the special Committee 
appointed by the Belgian Government is of some interest 
“The cartel (meaning the Swedish Match Company) 
makes more money by the matches manufactured in 
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Sweden and in other countries by it than on those manu 
ftciured in Belgium It is therefore to its interest to 
close down in Belgium as many factories as possible 
The price war which ibe cartel is capable of carrying 
on dunng years in all countries to which Belgium can 
hope to export matches * • • ‘is very formid 

able It IS a maiitr of pubhe notoriety that last year 
a Belgian factory was compelled to go into liquidation 
on account of this pneq war the assets realized in the 
liquidation were not enough to pay 10 per cent to the 
shareholders 

In Germany al«o the Swedish Match Company has 
acquired a controlling interen m about 65 per cent of 
Ibe mduslry and the German Government fearing that 
the whole induMty might pa«s into ihe hands of the 
Trust agreed an 1927 to a compromise • • • 

Japan eras the most formidable competitor of the 
Swedi b Match Company in the Ea«t and therefore as 
we bave staled in an earlier chapter an intense price 
war was carried on against Japan in all the markets of 
the East especi^y in India In the end the Japanese 
industry succumbed lo this competition. Accord ng to 
our information the Swedish Match Company has now 
a conlrolbng interest m about 80 per cent of the Japanese 
industry 

“While we think that nothing has so far occurred 
in the activities of the Swed«h Match Company in India 
which calls for Government action, it must be admitted 
that the resources of the Swedi'h (^ropany are sufficient 
if II so desired lo cru«h for a lime at least all compeli 
lion from Indian firms and capture for itself the whole 
of the Ind an market • • • 

So this wn* the Coinpanj tint was rnallinc 
in 1927 again«t the 'mall Indian capitab'ed 
units As a remit of this malrj, pnees 
continued to fall and productive capacity 
iDcrea e Even in 1927 Indian productnc capa- 
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iitj much exceeded tlie entire consumptiou 
demand 

The Excise Act 

The Excise Act came in 1934 Match was 
taxed heavilj and the prices were fluctuating 
but competition with Indian capital continu^ 
to be keen The effect of the duty was that 
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mitch could now lie manufactured -only ni 
licensed premi es The larger and smaller units 
c to p'^y the «arae duty namel> 8 annas per 
gross boxes per 20 stick*! For example 

Duly on 1 groM of 40iicU boM» u R< W-O 

D ity on 1 gross of 60 s ick boxss is R< l-Stf 

D Ity on 1 gross of 80 ‘tick boirs u Rs 2-00 

Go^p^nment made a distinction between 
larger nnd smaller manufncturiDg units and 
nroMilcd for n rebate of 10 pies per pro«s l>oxe» 
of 40 sticks in case of eoltage factories and 
defined cottage factories a* tho e wlio mskc not 
more than 100 gro«3 a <la\ 

The Tariff Boaril opined that unit* 
producing lc«8 than 5 000 gross a day could not 
Ic paying and ha«ed Ihcir calculation of fair 
CO t and selling price at tl e time of report upon 
vucli 5000 gro«8 units No wonder (hat (he 
Go\ eminent put 100 gro«s units n* cottage units 
altliough they nre regular factories ming power 
nnd mo'th coming under the Factonea Acts as 
units .mailer than 100 gross a day, •were beyond 
conception then 


RuiNOts CoMPrntioN Commenced 
Iinmcdiatch after the operation of the 
Exci e Act commenced wc find that the 
noucrful Japanese and Swedish Companies 
operating in India wore faced with oicr produc- 
tion which resulted in consequent rcaere pneo 
cutting Tic Indian manufactures (hough in 
ignificant were inaited in a conference of the 
inanufncturor? in 103.5 nnd there was a proposal 
to restrict production to 13000 gro«8 daily at 


Calcutta Nothing houever came out of this 
endeaaour and keen competition prevailed, winch 
still continues 

At the present moment prices haae come 
down so low ns to make it almost unprofitabli. 
for the small producers Tlicy howeaer stilt 
continue to exi«t working under groat handicap 
IIow long they mav continue is a jiroblem I 
fchall analyse die present (1938) prices of match 

Calcutta consumes 60 s and the retail price 
Is Rs 2 4 per gross or one picc per box Out 
of this Re I 8 goes to Goaernment as duty 
leaaing 12 annas per gross to the producer 
The retailer keeps at lea«t three anna® per gro® 
or one pice by selling one dozen boxes and one 
anna per gross may be put for transport and 
wholesalers commission ienaing only annas 
eight per gro«8 to the match manuficturer 
W ith annas eight the manufacturer has to cover 
Ills cost of production of 144 pieces complete 
matches ready for sale and al«o make profit 

In the cost of 40 s the share of the manu 
facturcr i« equally meagre but the middleman 
ha> a good margin Tl o 40 e sell for one pice 
per Ik»x in the mofu««il or Rs 2 4 per gro«« 
Tl c manufacturer sells 40 e to tho wholesaler at 
Re 1 7 at Calcutta nnd give* out of it one 
rupee to government and keeps seven annas for 
himself The mofussil buyer gets it at Re 1*8 
to Re 1 10 after paying for packing nnd railway 
freight according to distance Tlio mofu« il 
wholesaler sell* it at Re 1-11 or Re 1*12 per 
gro>-« leaving a margin of eight to nine annas per 
gross to the retailer whiie the manufacturer 
larns only seven annas per gross by way of 
costs and profits 

Match manufacturer in either en'c gets cigl t 
to seven annas for manufacturing a grct«* match 
lm\e« of 60 b or 40 6 The better known nnd 
larger manufacturers may obtain an anna over 
this and the small manufacturers obtain an 
anna le«s Tliesc later who mosih manufacture 
40h have to bo often content with getting fix 
annas per gross or half anna for making one 
dofcn match boxc® Here again the smaller 
manufacturer ha* not tlie market a* he would 
desire to have The larger manufacturers give 
one to two months credit to the mofu=sil dealer 
The smaller manufacturers therefore in epite of 
lowering prices cannot have much of a chance 
against larger manufacturers 

It appears (hat match prices have rencheef 
the Ixittom for the mamifncturor In the forc- 
gning paragraph* I have shown that match 
price in 1927 was Re 1-7 for smaller Indian 
manufacturer* Tins i,as come down now to 
only men annas or lc«s nnd to add to this 
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theA ime to compete ^Jth a maJ ivho can 
afford to gi\e unlimited credit The smaller 
units relj upon the personal labour and «upmi 
«ion of the proprietors as their profit and ma^ 
«a\e something from the rebate of 10 pies per 
gro although I understand they cannot retain 
the \\hole of the rebate which is absorbed b\ 
co«t of production 

CoTTAOE Ma\lfac7X’re A "New Idei 
AND A New Method 

HaMng shewn the pre ent po ition oi 
Indian match factorj induatn I shall take up 
the matter from altogether a different a pect 
For some time pa't I was trjing to lut upon 
an indu'trj in which school children ma^ parti 
cipate to such an extent that the industiw will 
maintain them and their teachers bx onl\ i 
hours dailj labour It was difficult to find a 
suitable cottage indu trj anwenng this test 
Then it occurred to me whj not trj matches’ 
I thought that tons of newspapers are being 
distributed in di tncts and Talukas The> are 
generalh wasted If thej arc conxerted ln^n 
match boxes an waste product will be well 
utilised and form a cheap and hand> material 
for manufacturer A« for «tiek« bamboos grow 
exeiywhere and I thought tiiat thej might be 
made into stick quite easih in cottage* I 
tried the idea and found that the proposition wa* 
not onlj a feasible one but had great 
po^slbllltles 

I put mj elf to manufacture of matches. 
The product has been whollj sati factory Tlic 
CO t 1$ equal to the co«t of smaller units exclu 
«n e of the indirect cost of superxision deprecia 
tion house rent etc Alatche® under these 
conditions maj be made in remote aillages in 
cottage scale without power drixen machinencs 
and means maj be dexised to protect tl e 
indu trv from competition from the xer> large 
units 

Mlierc a fullj equipped automatic factorj 
tmplojs one man a xillage unit making from 
one to ten gro«s per dax xcill eraploj 10 men 
There are now ten to elex-en thousand men 
cmplojed m the indu trx in the smaller and 
the larger factories But if all the matches were 
made m cottages it would employ 10 times tha’ 
number or one lac people in xillage* Bot if 
all the e matches were made in residential 
school it would keep two lacs or oxer students 
emplojed who would not only be receixang free 
education on the produce of theic labour, but 
would be maintaining their teachen o« well 
If a school is «o minded the boys max send a 
small amount exerj month to their parents to 


compensate for their absence from field work 
xxhich mo t parents would appreciate 

For achiexmg all or a part of these the 
Goxernment should come forward and render 
nece arx help and remoxe the exi ting handi 
cap I shall later on indicate the nature of 
help needed m order to make hand madi. 
match indu try po sible and now describe 
the proce «e for hand manufacture of matches 
a introduced for experiment at KJiadi 
Prati than Sodepur Proce e iipto the manii 
factwre of fini lied splints and bo\e are carried 
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on there The rest of the processes from 
dipping to packing require to be conducted in 
a licen ed factor} The Bnngixa Deashalai 
Kaiyalaja and the Lily Fire l\ork veiy 
generouslx helped me to conduct these proce ses 
at their licensed premi e Khadi Prati than 
has applied for a manufacturing hcen«e and 
Goxernment is considermg the matter It should 
be noted here that match boxes and splmts are 
upto now made from wood Any factor} 
making wood xeneer* for match boxes and wood 
splints has to be been ed like a match factory 
This regulation cannot applx to cardboanl 
boxe and bamboo eplmts The exci e regula 
tions permit xn'appmgs to be put on xeneers ®o 
as to make boxes and frames to be filled xnth 
splints outside the licensed premises m Bengal 

PaocESks OF MovUFxcnmE of Havi>-made 
Matches 

SPLimsG Bixiboos 

Bamboos are taken green or as fresh as 
possible If the} are dry they are to be kept 
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umier water to make the pieces amenable for ix)»c TIjis -abear can l)c made by a Mllagt 


0 ^*% operition 


einith if properly directed A clo«e mcw is 


Bamboo i« 'plit into pieces and the e arc Riten in tlic il]u‘tration Tiicrc is n Range plate 
marked o(T into lengths between nodes to liy tlie eidt of the shear, iipto winch the strips 


nniltiplc® of length* of stick ind 



Frame Rtl ng or arranging «pbni> for dipping 


inch O'er all for each node length Tie nodes 
refu e to be «pht and are knottj and arc thrown 
off The cut pieces from inter nodes arc now 
made into bundles according to length* 

Making Flats And Stairs 
The next proce«8 is to make flats from the 
length* The thickne«8 of each of these flats is 
equal to the thickness of the «ticlc« For this 
purpo c a piece is held vertically and stamped 
with a marking tool The pieces arc then split 
and made \into fiats along the marks The 
outer and inner layers are thrown off The outer 
layer refuses to burn quickly and is therefore 
rejected The inner layer refu«es to be *pbn 
fered correctly and is weak and is therefore 
rejected The middle flats after separation 
mu ‘fiJtai. m/L v.im/gyt m. bmdJeA Thn. Ifl-Ycrs 
of the original pieces are kept arranged on the 
Poor in the order they were split separately for 
the next operation . 

rhc'ie flats are then divided into strip* A 
l.imdlc of flat* is taken and held before a 
vertical knife (Bonti) and pu*hcd Ihrou^ 
Tlie common vertical knife of kitchen is used 

Splints from Strips 
The strips arc taken up in bundles and 
cut into *plmts A “hear is u*cd for this pur 


extra Inlf arc pu«hcd tlius ensuring definite length of 
splint* 

Drmno tiif Splints 

Tlie splints arc to receive several treatment* 
before they can be u'ccl for matches Fir«t the 
splints are sun dried Generally four day* 
cxjK)«urc in the winter is enough to dry They 
mav be dnwl by being spread over a sheet of 
iron kept hot by a slow fire beneath Tin* 
1 * particularly u«eful during the ram* Tin 
splints contain about half it* weight of watci 
so that their weight is to be reduceel to half by 
drying A te«t for completion of drying i® to 
lake a stick and apply one end to a lighted 
Cre Tlio «t:ck should then bum without smoke 
right upto tbc end . 


Polishing the Splints 

The “plints arc now rough and show fine 
Imrlike protuberances with winch they are 
nearly matted The hairs are to be »cparaiod 
from the body and they have to be poli«hcd 
For this purpose the splints with *oinc «and 
arc nut into a drum and rotated A cheap 
pob«ner has been devi«ed at Sodepur It is an 
iron drum through which an wood axle pa«c8 
Tlic axle is mounted on 2 poles stuck on the 
ground Tlic drum has four shelves in«ide so 
as to offer ob truction to contents while rotat 
mg An old 40 gallon drum such os is u*cd 
for tran«port of oils is need for the purpo c 
It will hold about six seers of dry splints and 
require one hour s rotation Six seers of dry 
splints will go to make about 10 gro's of 
matches 

Tlie “ticks after polishing are taken out 
and winnowed to separate the bri*tle* or hairs 
Binnowing is done wath the household 
winnower 

'Singeing 

Even after this stage the splints «how 
minute hairs protruding out which are stuck 
ia«t to the body Tlic«e cannot be separated 
by rubbing or pulling A singeing or burning 
off procc's makes very fine poh«lied ®tick« 
possible from bamboo* For tin* the splints 
are spread on a floor and the flame of a Wow 
lamp IS allowed to play lightly over them The 
sphnts are to be made non glowing They arc 
now soaked in a very weak solution of Phos- 
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phone acid The period of 'oahmg maj ^a^l 
from half an hour to 10 hours according to the 
strength of the acid The phosphorated «phnts 
arc again dned 

Gb-UHSg 

The splints require now the final treatment 
of grading 

A «ic\c frame has been de\i«ed at Sodepur 
It IS di% ided mto squares mucli like the ea«e of 
a compositor The bottom is made of a sheet 
of perfornted zinc and i« rcmo^ablc The 
splints arc piled o^or the sie\e and shaken 
Thej drop ^crtlcallJ into the squares and pass 
through the hole® The thicker one® arc kept 
up Three grades of sticks according to their 
thickness maj be separated out of a batch of 
splints \\c find that after grading the «am’ 
size of match box i\ill hold 40' 60s and 80s 
sticks This is a great point for the number of 
sticks in a box mnj be increased without incrcas 
ing the size of the box and thus cn«unng a 
compact thin box which i* more con\enicnt and 
better prized for u mg 

Fr.\me Filling and Dippixc 
The mdiMdual sticks ha\e now to be dippwl 
fir t m paraffin and then m the tip composition 
But each "tick cannot be taken b> hand and 
dipped for it wall take a aer> long time to do 
so Dipping frames arc tlicrcfore u«cd The 
proco«‘‘ of arranging the «phnt« on a lath which 
1 * a long and thin strip of wood and piling the 
lath*. «o as to fonn a frame is called frame* 
filling For xcr> small units «uch as two or 
three gro«s of match boxes per da> the frame 
maa be hand filled b> an ingoneous but «imple 
method dcM cd at Sodepur 

For somewhat larger output of «aa 5 to 
10 gro" boxes n daa, the frame filling ma> be 
done with the help of liand frame filling machm 
winch has al'O been dcaiscd at Soilepur It will 
ciT { fn.arfV« Z?®- fir get a raaeftme madb 
This 1 ® the onlj co ll\ item for a mamifactoT> 
imking 10 gro « or upwards boxc® But fo' 
finnllcr unit« tin® i® unnccc «3rx Tlic dipi»cd 
sticks arc then dried m the shade and packwl 
in Ixixe® The match ‘ticks thu« inidc are 
unhirakahlc and hum licttcr than the common 
wood 'plints Tliex are imlcod a mpenor 
article 

Box MAMrACTLRE MVKISO PxSTT HOARlr* 
Ikixc'- are made from ol 1 ncw'pxp».ps made 
into p i«ti»boar<l« V brudi js u oil for smearing 
the surfact. with ‘larch pa to Fiur «hert« are 


laid one over another The wet boards art 
stacked under pro «ure oaenught «o that the 
sheets maj bind together and get compre 'ed 
The> are next dried in the 'un and kept pressed 
flat for storing 

Clttinc the Bourns 

The sheets are now to be cut into sues to 
make the inner and outer boxes The sci« or® 
or a duptrie s flat knife arc not suitable for thi® 
purpose \ guillotine i® unsuitable on account 
of Its CO t A simple device has been adopted 
at Sodepur to cut boards into «hapc3 accuratch 
and quicklj The boards arc taken in bun<llc» 
of fiftv pieces and are clamped between wooden 
Iwards the width* of which correspond to the 
wadth® to winch the pa'te boards are to be cut 
Several of the«c wooden boards arc arranged i 
parallel in top and bottom pairs and arc damped 



r<»iing pai>er to make b^rdt 


on a frame V ®aw pa es through gap* kept 
between the parallel board® After cutting 
through in one direction the 'trip® are arranged 
in another frame and cut ncro« giving the 
piecc' Three sizes of 'trips arc necessarj for 
a box One for the outer box and two for the 
foiKv cKwr <7/ WiVivaV Kifkf' ^lW f.vJc- 

and another fomis the bottom 

\tAxixc Isxra axp OtTFJi Boxe.' 

Tlie cut size® arc foldei! to form the crca«c, 
over small rectangular shaiKS and art thn 
wrappcvl with blue paper for comphting Ixrx 
nianufaeture Tlie wrapping pipers arc obtain 
able in rolls in dc'ircil widths and are the sam* 
n« are u c<l in u«ual factorie® 

Tlie end of tic roll i* pa*- e<l uinlir »r 1 
through a wtxxlen trough containing thick 
starch pate Tlie wrapping i« dfnc Icrt an I 
lie jtnp 1 * cut off Tic outer Ihix i« pimpl/ 
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made by wrapping the blue co\er over the 
folded board but the inner box requires two 
operations Ihe side strip is held in the hanl 
and then wrapped with the blue 'trip whidi i» 
wider than the side The formed side is put on 
a form and the bottom is laid over it and th 
wrapper folded down This completes the 
inner box 

BA^ DEROLIK G LABELLING 
After the match boxes are filled with tl t 
dipped match 'tick« tliey are closed with a 
strip of stamp like paper 'upplied b> the exci«e 
department Tins bandcroling The bande 
rola are «old for 40 s 60 s and 80 s at Re 1 
Re 1 8 and Rs 2 rc«pccti\elj for a gross boxes 
It IS bv selling the«e banderols that the exci i 


department realises its duty on matches and al o 
jt 13 tJirougb this that tlic excise department can 
ehecl tl at each match «old has paid its «liare 
of dutj The manufacturer s label is put 
finally 

Side Painting 

\ct another operation remains Tlie labeJIeil 
boxes are arranged m trajs so that the sides 
come uppenno*! Tlie sides arc then painted 
with the side painting composition After on 
side IS painted and dried the boxes are tilted on 
another tray tl us bringing tl c other side to the 
top Tlus reccnes a coat of paint and is dried 
The (lainted boxes after drying are made into 
dozen and gro«s packets Tl is completes tin 
inanufactunng process 
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The direct cost of CO « la it annis 8 per 
gross and 40 & la at inna 7 per gro s Indirect 
CO ts swell as repair depreciation rent and tax 
trai elling, etc lia\ e not been taken into 
account 

In calculating tlie co ta labour his been 
charged at four annas per dij \'\ith dexterity 
a nnn cm do more work than is indicated and 
cam proportionitelj more Dextentj 13 ever\ 



Sawing pasteboard for raak ng boxes 


tiling iti cottage match manufacture and is 
attnimble by practice and constant effort It 
is amazing to «ce how quicklj a trained hand 
can make splints end boxes 
DHrictLTira liNDEa Pbesevt E\ci e Orders 
TI e present excise regulations are such 
tliafc cottage match manufacture m lery small 
scale Is not practicable The annual license fee 
1 excc nc for proposed cottage units and the 
nature of the e\ci e suponiaion is such thit 
smaller units cannot be e«tabli lied in any 
number an<l the rebate now grantetl to cottage 
factorio call for enhancement for still «maUci 
units 

(1) A heen e ha« to be taken now for 
matoli manufacture for which a fee of Rs 100 
I to bo paid irrcspcctnc of the copaatj of tie 
factorj \n annual rcgi tratitn fet (for Ifie 
been c lias to be renewed t\cr> \car) of R® 100 
1 notl ing to a factorj niakm„ tl on and® of 
gro 3 dndj \ factorj making lOO gro s a daj 
inaj find difficiilt\ in paa ing tl s amount but 
for smaller units jt is impo iblc to pa> this 
fee c\tr> >car For a daih 2 gro v unit, the 
annual \alue of turn oacr la 300 nt eight 
anna* j er gro«s and 300 working daj» in tht 
aoar ^uch a place of manufacton ma> bear 
oiiK a nominal annual rcgi tnition fee 

(21 \ccording to the present rules an 
In 1 cctor has (0 take daiK rcc« ril of | roduc 
tion an I a couple of cxci'c peon arc as a matter 
of fact kept on watch wide the processes ar% 
51--4 


going on Expenditure for this maj amount to 
R« 1(X> a month It is impos ible for the 
Goxemmeut to eiuploj this staff wherexer a 
small unit is «et up At pre ent in towns where 
«e\eral cottage units of 100 gross are operating 
one In pector take® re«ponsibilitj for several 
factones This is becau e the factories a'c 
within a short distance 

(3) The rebate of 10 piea. per gro«s for 
100 gross units is small and not enough to enable 
them to e\i«t against competition But for still 
mailer unit* much larger rebate in\ erselv 
proportional to the dailj output is neecssarj 

Slcxiested Ciunoe in The Matches 
(Excise Dura) Order 1934 

(1) The difficulties an mg from exce sivc 
1 ccn«e fee ma> be overcome bj basing the fee 
cn the capacitj of the units Jsow a 10000 
gro® dailj output unit pajs tlic «ame fee a* 
the 100 gro s a da> unit This can be altered 
and a two rupee per gross fee ini> be iinpo cd 
for dailj gro s capacity for large unit* and a 
rupee per gro s fee for 100 gro«s units and under 
Thus a 10000 gro & unit sliall paj Rs 2000T 
and a 2 gro « unit will paj Rs 2 as the annual 
license fee T) is wi)] mean an incrra od m 
come from the larger units which will go toward’ 
covering the supervision e\pen«cs for the Einaller 
units 

(2) The Poet Offices now well revenue 
stamps The banderol is a! 0 a stamp like 
article and inaj bo made available to the rural 
factories from Post Offices for supervision 



Making lie inner boxes 


it can Ic cxcrci cd for cvamplc thi-cugh the 
Po t Office bv tl c P 1 t M i ter tl rough the ®ub 
rcgi trars (rtvenui ilcpartmciit) or (iiroti„Ii the 
Lmon Board Pro idcnt* fl e e dipartmcnt® 

inaj exercise a sort of dailj supervision tliroUoh 
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made by wrapping the blue co\cr o^er the 
folded board but t!ic inner box requires two 
operations Ibe side strip is held m the hanl 
and then wrapped with tlic blue stnp which u 
wider than the side The formed fide is put on 
a form and the bottom is laid o\cr it and th 
wrapper folded down This completes the 
inner box 

BA^DLROLI^G, Labelling 
After the match boxes are filled with tin 
dipped match «tick' thej are closed with a 
«tnp of stamp like paper supplied bj the oxcim. 
department Thu is bandcrolmg Tlic bande 
roh are sold for 40s 60s and SOs at Re 1 
Re 1*8 and R« 2 re'pectiaclj for a gross boxes 
It IS b> selling tlie«e banderols that the cxcim. 


itcpartineot realises its duty on inatehcs and al*</ 
it 13 through this tliat the excise department can 
ehick that each match sold has paid its share 
of dutj The manufacturer’s label is put 
finally 

Side Paimivg 

\et another operation remains Tlie labelled 
boxes irc arranged in traas so that the Bid“s 
come upiicriiio^t The sides are then painted 
with the Mdc painting composition After onc 
«ide IS pamted and dried the boxes are filled on 
another tray thus bringing the other side to the 
top Tins reeencs a coat of paint and is dried 
"nie painted boxes after drjing are made into 
dozen and gros- packets Tins completes tl e 
manufacturing process 


Cost of Mavifactere of Matches from Bamboos and Vewspapers 
EMFL oaiNG Hand Affuanccs and Hand Power onlt 


01 1 newspaper 1 md 
Flour (or pasling 
Bamboos 20 piocei 
Cliem cals 

Labels and wrippinjs for Iioaes 


I nbour 

For msking slicks from bamboos 
sisHiKs with whole bamboo, 3 
men nni*h sticks enough {or 10 
gross 60s m one day for (00 


60s 


Rs 


3 8 0 
1 8 0 
2 8 0 
7 0 0 
3 0 0 


Rs 17 8 0 




40s 


Rs 3 8 0 

H 1 8 0 

1 12 0 
5 0 0 
H 3 0 0 

Rs 14 12 0 


20 men 


For Making Cores 

Ps«ling paper 4 days 

Culling boards 6 „ 

Bor making 3 men finish 
10 gross liorcs daily For 

100 gross 30 40 men 40 men 


Frame Fill ng and Finishing 

3 men can finish 10 gross daily 
starling with frame filling and 
finifliinij ’/iln. lyuvVwft, Gw. UW. 


30 men 


Supemsion onif Assistant 

2 men daily for 10 gro*a for 100 

gross 20 men 20 mrn 

Tola] 120 men 110 men 


e /V Rs. 30 0 0 St IV Rs 27 8 0 

Interfsl and oil cr 

incidenlal charges 18 0 


Ra 49 8 0 


Rs. 43 12 0 



MATCH MANUFACTURE FOR COTTAGES 
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The direct co t of C0» i at annas 8 per 
gro°s and 40 & i at anna 7 per gro 3 Indirect 
CO t« such as repair depreciation rent and tar 
tra% elUng etc ha% e not been taken mu> 
account 

In calculating the co htour has been 
charged at four anna per daj \\ ith dextentj 
a man can do more work than ic indicated and 
cam proportionately more Dextenta is e\cr\ 



Saving ps te board (or cniVjng t>oi«» 


tiling m cottage match manufacture and i 
attainable by practice and con tant effort It 
Is amazing to «ce ho'R quickly a trained hand 
can make «plints and bow< 

DiFrictLTiEa Lndfr Present Excise Orders 

The prc«ent exci«c regulation* are such 
that cottage match manufacture m tery «iuaH 
scale IS not practicable Tlic annual liccn«c fee 
i cxce site for propo ed cottage units and the 
nature of the exci e «upcrM«ion is such that 
etnalkr units cannot bo e«tabU bed in any 
number and tl c rebate now grantc 1 to cottage 
factonc calls for enhancement for «tin «niallci 
unit* 

(1) A heen c ha« to be taken now for 
match manufacture for which a fee of Rs 100 
IS to I c paid irrcspcctnc of the capacity of the 
factory \n annual rcgi tration fee I for the 

, been c ha* to be renewed caciw \eart of R? 100 
i n thing to a factor! inakin„ thou ands of 
gro daily V factory making 100 pro « a day 
may find difficulty m paa ing tl i amount but 
fur smaller unit* it is iiniKi iblc to pay tin 
fee c\ir\ Near For a dailv 2 pro unit, (he 
annual aalue of turn 0 !er i- R 300 at eight 
anna per pro « and 300 working da^s in (K 
%car ‘'iich a place of manufactora may Iicar 
onl\ a nominal annual reg tration ftp 

(2) Acet nhng to the \ resent rule® an 
In jtcior ha< to take daiK records of produc 
(ion an I a couple of excise peon* are ns a matter 
of fact kept on watch while the proce-ses are 

51—4 


going on Expenditure for this may amount to 
Rt l(X) a month It i impos ible for the 
Cotemtneiit to employ this staff wliereter a 
small unit is et up At pre ent in towns where 
several cottage unit* of 100 gro are operating 
one In pector take-* re pon=ibiht\ for several 
factories This is becau e the factories a'e 
within a short di tance 

(Sy The rebate of 10 pie^v per gro for 
100 gross units is small and not enough to enable 
them to exi t again t competition But for still 
mailer unit much larger rebate mx er ely 
proportional to the daih output is ncces arx 

Slccerted Change in The Mvtchis 
(Encise Dltv) Order 1934 

il) The difficulties an ing from exec «ive 
I cen«e fee max be overcome by basing the fee 
cn the capacity of the units Now a 10000 
gro duly output unit pax* (he same fee as 
the too gro s a day unit Tin can be altered 
nnd a two rupee per gro's fee max be impo«cd 
for daily gro s capacity for large units and a 
rupee per gro * fee for 100 gro«» units and under 
Tims a 10000 gro unit shall pax Rs 2000T 
•'nd a 2 gro « unit will pay R* i as the annual 
been e fee This wall mean an increa cd in 
come from the larger units which will go toward 
covering the siipcrxi ion expenses for the smaller 
units 

(2) The Po t Offices now sell revenue 
stamps The banderol is al o a stamp hk" 
article and may be made available (o the rural 
factories from Post Office* \« for «upcm ton 



M«V ng i! e inner lioxrs 


It can Ic exorci c I for CNampfi tliniigli the 
Po t Office bx U c P< t Master tl rmi"h tlu Sub 
icgi trar frexrniu. ilcpartmcnt) or through tlu 
Lnion Roanl Pre nlcnt* fhoe departments 
may cxcrci e a sort of daily supervision through 
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their peon' mtl the ofRceis in charge maj call 
\\eckly, 'aj, on bunda\«, for general «ujicrM«ion 
anil for drawing up reports ThO'C who inaj 
tlm-j do 'oine extra departmental work, maj 
be remunerated at the expense of tlie Central 
Evci'O Department 

In ca'c of existing factories the banderols 
arc i='ucd on credit and paxmenl is made 
montliK according to the number of gro">c 
i<sucd out of licensees exci e controlled 



Makms ihr oi («r tionri 

goclouns But for thisi 'iiuller units banderols 
il «old for cash the t and the fini'hctl mitchi' 
become the hccn'cc* propertj an! direct contnl 
o\cr tlic godown will bt iiiincci"ar> The chief 
point of supeni'ion will bt, to «cc that the 
nnnufflcturer docs not is-ik imbandcrolcd 
matches It will lie cniiiinil to do so iml this 
crime i« *o ca-iy to dittct that there will not 
be iniicli temptation to bnak the law nnl the 
cm lant prc'cncc of an exci'C peon may bt 
di pen'Cd with 

1 31 The Ootcniincnt has accepteil the 
principle of mppiirting cottacc indii try cxen at 
a reasonable 'acnficc of retenue For example, 
tlio smaller match factories nt iircscnt enjo> 
till' benefit to a certain extent in the eliapc 
of rebate but for which many faetones would 
hate stopped working Ihe cottage sugar 
producer paxs no exci'C dutx, while the sugar 
factonc' lia\ e to pay it Bv cxtcn'ion of tins 
piineiple and with the sacrifice of a little 
revenue much imcmplox incut urn be reinmet' 
and the lo's iiia\ be comi en«ateii for bx taxing 
the larger unit* The «iniller iimt« of 10 gro « 
max be gixcn two annas per gross rcliate and 
more to “till le«'er unit* 1 am nfraul that it 
will take manx xenrs to divert to cotlnges even 
a small fraction of tlit present Mai output of 
niatchcs Tlinforc there i« no apprehension of 
any appreciable fall of revenue at the introluc- 


tion of such a me I'lirc But to the extent the 
dixeiMon takes place, villages will become more 
lively than they arc at jirc'cnt 

JlEED FOR LeG1sl.\T10N 
The village' are dying for want of indu - 
tnc® Merc agriculture cannot support tin 
ivcople Tills has been proved bivond doubt 
If all the nccc' ary articles are produced in 
large factories the villagers and cottager® arc 
bound to be starving If we convert all our 
jute into bags in jute mills, if wc make all oui 
cugnr in sugar null' our soaps in mammoth 
soipcnes our cloth in cotton mill' our leather 
in huge tannenes our shoe® by ten' of tlioU'and 
pati* per day in single factonc' our matchc' tii 
automitic machines and our paper by tons in 
pilKf mill' and hu«k our paddy in nee milU, 
and gnnd our flour in flour mills and press oiii 
rtil m oil imlJ- what luJI be left for the 
villagirs (o do but to die’’ If they have to be 
»a'C<l (be process inu't be reversed The null 
nu'st be taxed to feed the cottage indu'tnc' 
The outlook should be changed and in'tead oi 
using our intelligence for in'talling the moat 
hiiour saving marhmery, attempt should be 



iijtde to employ as manv men n« ivis«il)lc in a 
pvrticular proiluction con i»tenl vvith it® utility 
Cottage prnduct'on of matches Im® tin® 
thing about it that it can emplov ten tune® more 
inin than i® miuireil in automatic factoriC' and 
vet the pHulurt may he sold to the consumer 
pt Ihe present price with a htth nil from the 
(tovemincnt It U'c® nn waste pro<hict in the 
(.Siajie of old new«pa|irr® and it® wa«te can lie 
u*/al for another ti'c/ul article U e hiiiv fottml 
that the waste hatnlio i from inaleli manufac- 
tufca the nolle* and the outer ami inner coating* 


RAIU\A^S POLICE 
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of inter nodes con titute about 50 per cent of 
the whole bamboo e ln%c been able to make 
good white paper out of thi wa to bamboo left 
after making phnts m a cottage «calc Match 
manufacture in cottages maj therefore go hand 
m hand with paper manufacture 

I hate not gone rainutclj info technical 
detail of proce «C3 of manufacture 1 hate 


attempted to rou c interc't in an indu«trv which 
can be installed m cottage in spite of the 
CM tenec of large factories I do hope tliat 
members of tlic Central Legislature will t'tkc up 
the cau e and sec that the necc ar 3 change* are 
made in the Mntchc Exci e Dut> Order of 
1934 o tliat matcli manufacture in “mall units 
maj be po ibic 


RULWA^S POLlC\ RCGAROmC 
COTTON FREIGHT ILVTES 
B\ M F ‘sOONAW \IA 


The recent announcement bj the Gotemment 
of India declaring their inabihtt to make anj 
reiluction in rate of railwat freight on cotton 
as «u<»ge ted b\ tlic Ea t India Cotton A« ocia 
tion i« to saj the least of it staggering It i 
common knowledge that the rate Ime «ince 
long remained pegged up too high At a tin « 
when tl c cotton price ha\e slumped abnormallv 
the obduraej on tl c part of the Goaemmcnl o 
India m refusing to afford adequate relief b> 
lowering freight rates u highlj detrimental to 
the intere t* of grower* inasmuch as tlii« heaxw 
charge stultifies free movement of the eommo 
dit\ c«peciall> when the abnormal over 
production of American cotton thi eca®on of 
187000 bales scnou«l> endangers an> hcalthj 
tone of tl e local market 

The Railwaj Admini tration mo t vatalh 
concerned m handling cotton traffic is the 
GIF Railwaj which is state managed It 
enters for such important Textile centres a* 
Bombav Sholapur Delhi Nagpur Ujjain and 
Cawnporc Its ramifications are spread far and 
wide from North to ‘^outh and in the Me tern 
Territonc moving cotton from the nch fields 
of Berar and Nizam* territories For import 
and export a« well a* for internal commiinica 
lions Its poiicj vitally affects cotton trade of 
India And still it is an anomaly that the rates 
fixed are abnormallv high The general 
schedule rate is 1 pie per maiind per mile 
( C 'scledule) whereas over other adjoining 
railways the rate* range from 4 to 8 pie per 


maund per mile Of com e there arc a few 
picul low ritcs exi ting but the effect thereof 
1 more to foster import of foreign «tuff than 
encourage internal trade 

To bring n khandy (784 lb ) of Punjab 
cotton to a place like Nagpur would entail a 
charge of «ome 20 per cent and to move cotton 
from Alimcdabad to ‘^holapur almo t 22 per 
cent I cvx of such hcav’y charge «criou Ij 
impedes equitable spread of the indigenou 
stuff 

The Indian Railwax Admini tration 
evidently lack an elastic control Its rigid 
fornmljc enforced m utter di regard of pubiic 
welfare and of alteration of time and circiim 
tance detract ipueh from its othcrwi e splendid 
rcconl of growth and utility The Government 
of India trot forth the excu e of lo of revenue 
to tie tune of R« IJ crore-'. But they dis 
regard the incontrovertible fact that encourage 
ment to cotton cultivation and trade in thi 
V ast sub continent by reducing a moiety of the 
bunlen of railway freight would directly «well 
the good traffic with resultant mefea c in 
revenue The fixation of rates at prc'cnt i* 
lop sided and badly need dra tic overhauling 

The urgency of tackling this important 
problem of far reaching significance cannot be 
denied and in v lew of the v ast interests at 
stake the Government of India should ca t off 
the slough of inertia and con'crv ati m and meet 
the legitimate demand of the trading public in 
a bold and di pa «ionate way 
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Of lUt our Nirtnculars coim to tlmr 
c^\n It jm« not iml> ixiu im lut of bm"*! 
jii'lifp but of Rfcat wiMimii Now that tlic j arc 
t,roning from ^trcn^.tll to ^trcnttlh I lKliP\t I 
‘lioiild {(snJoiKfl for rtucuing {Jjcir jK/^ition 
in 1 A ami 1$ A a® a tnrlirr ami not ft's n 
liobticmn Tor wtll-bnuwii rt i-onn rnRli'li lias 
ijPdi n pnjn(>i]lM>o •■iiljjcrt ii;> to l)jo I) \ 
11\ iniinalion nul ns a (oimtir l>U't t|ic 
Ncrntcular lin« bc<n pitrbnl ORninsl it This 
iiuj Ik a Rood pitiiotn cKp but not a ('ound 
(ducntininl policj If th( I nuirsita -ct up an 
Honour® fuur“C in tlic \ e rn icul ir its iMi-ilxm in 
uiir national lifp would )ia\< bcin xiiuliraiol 
Our nlrearlj incrcrowdid tinu table lu-e Ixcn 
burdened with two additional hour' per week b\ 
tlio \criiacular At pr(«(nt an Intinnceti ite 
student In® to take up fi'f f'libjeel' for wlicrii 
1 0 has to attend at Kt'I twenty two ketuns inr 
week, (xelii'lin!; the tutoriil ind pnetieui 
cha-ox rcn'roiiently he i® kii>t l^u'v with 
nearly four tins es a dav kumtariy an llemour' 
►tuilcnt Ins to attend at lea-t twent) lwe> 
IccUins per week at the rate of fi\e lecture' fi>r 
Pa*' and Honours subjeet' and two lectures for 
the scrnneular A stuilcnt who In' to attend no 
nnnj classes linrdly find* any tiiiK for >pccinlit 
inR in his Honours subject He cannot make 
anj profitable u«e of tin library nor Ins he 
time for tliinking for bim'Olf The University 
nomehj® i5 laying greit «tro's upon pliy«ieal 
cxcrci c ^\lt!l «ucli a heavy demand on th< 
students time and cncrjty 1 doubt very much if 
anything can be elonc either townnls bis rccrea 
(ion or bis physical elcvclopincnt It is no 
wonder therefore tint the vernacular i® 
regarded a' a u«clc8' infliction on our already 
overfectured «tudent« It has in no way gaincel 
in prc'tigc It 19 still the same old neglccteel 
subject Many of Us who received their enluea* 
tjon before the vernacular was made roinpul'ory 
command a better knowledge of it llinn tlio'C 
wlio are being spoon fed by the University Hic 
time has come when our senators shoulil consider 
wika'iVr ivf ac iWwf .daHV.aWc As’ •VspJ'P AW AUitumm 
’ students unhampered by any obligatory subjects, 
Englnh or \emacular 

Tiic Allcrnative Bengali like Pali has 
seduced students by its softness from the 
rigours of sucli a groat subject a* Sanskrit Wc 
rnii't not for[,vt what position San'krit ocnipie® 
in the world of culture By the institution of 
till® “ort of unhealthy competition between 
Bengali and Sanskrit some people are led to 
think tliat the advanced study of Bengali can be 
completed even without the knowledge of 
Sanskrit It is a shame that our brilliant M As 


III Ikngib lire often a- ignorant of ‘'in'knlic 
sftidira 111 « rcitnrc slulent Ufio ran think 
of iin I ngli®li graduate from Briti-h Univer-itits 
who baa neither riad I atm nor Anglo SixOn’ 

Ilitli the thought of the undexirabJc 
coikipLtituui bilwicn ban'knl and Bengali on 
lix imnd one iim-t renumber tiie int(|uality of 
the svJIflbii'f® of Mihjrrts prt'crilxd for the 
same exnininalion That our curriculum rc(|Uire® 
A thoroiigli rtvi'ion would be clear to us if wc 
lake into eon'ide ration tbe cxi'tencc of bard ami 
Nift subject- side by siilo Tlie svilabu® of Pali 
Bu an alternative to Sanskrit, of Civics ns an 
dUmativc to Hi-tory or logic and of Botany 
I- an ftltcmilive to Pliy«ics or Cbcmistry i® 
veu low A etmlcnt who pi'ecs 111® cxaminatior 
with ban'krit hn® to work much le-" than one 
who (dec® up ^fathc^l itic® Tiiough we li'p 
•*nn'krit prayer® in our cradle, is it not ab-urd 
lb It our Intcnncd) ite students know nothing of 
the 3tln nhtrin? a fortign student «tudying 
at the tnivcr'itv of Ixmdon for tbe “anu 
(XHUiination hi® to read n selection of tlie Hie 
Veda The syllabus of Civic® i® too inadequate 
to Ik in Interniodiatc subject In power of 
undci«ianilmg there is vc^ little diffcrcnec 
between the Intcnneihatc and B A etiidents 

if B A Pa«9 students can follow the 
rudimentary counc of Lconomic® prc®cribed for 
them why cannot we expect our Intcnucdiato 
•tueJrnfs to do the «a)nc’ This has heeomr 
ab'olutcly neee®'ary in view of the fact that 
our rconoime® student® with a pood Honour® 
degree fiml thcm'civcs at sea when they take up 
the same eour®c m a foreign UnnerMty I have 
heard a large numlier of our brilliant graduates 
who later joined the London Pcliool of Economic® 
complaining of tin® lamentable backwardne®® of 
our University 

If this la true of Economic® it is no Ic s 
true of other subject® Of Engh-h I wdJ «ay 
nothing It IS well known that our Honours 
cour®c m this subject bears no compan'on with 
tlie syllabuses of Oxford Cambridge and I ondon 
.U js j> Jnmvcw -laiguitffr awe' .mu- .dc.fecu'.tvji .en .d 
la jianlonablc to «omc extent But none should 
imagine that I am seeking to ju®tifv the 
hopeless state into which the teaching of Fng!i®h 
has fallen in thi® country Wliat is most 
shameful is that our graduate® in Indian subjects 
do not attain a liigb standard of cllicjcnry «o 
much so that many of them are not welcome 
even to the London School of Oriental Studies 
wlicrc the autlionties arc very nnMous to have 
our graduate® J>ot n few of them are rcfu'cd 
ndmisMon to Bcscarch eh'sc® 1 hcird from a 
1’tr‘ian gentleman attached to (he Persian 
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Lcgition m london how an Indian student 
riccning a =tatc 'oliohr hip for doing n carch 
Nvoik in Pcr-ian in the I on Ion School of Onental 
Sludie Ind to be coaclieil h^ him in Per lan 
from the \cn ckmcntarj tage The rca on fjr 
tliH backwardne s of an Honours «tudent i not 
for to «eek One important can c i that he ha^ 
Acr\ little time at hi' di po al to spend for th 
subject in winch he is capcctcd to jwnaluc 
He find hi Honour' subject sandwiched 
between two others and thc'O demand not n 
little attention to get a pa IIi-* two short 
^e^r come rapidlj to an abrujit end e\en before 
he realizes tiie ®ropc of his etmlics In a. subject 
like Engli li he can ncier acquire a firvtlmnd 
knowledge of his book Indectl if lie tries to 
do 0 ho has to rcjicnt Iih follj at the time of 
the final reckoning He therefore ha to ini t 
1 im elf to cooked answer cnbs and hindliook 
tint tell him about the book* he ought to have 
lead A good reliolar of our Inixer itie i« not 
alw a^ ' a person w ho i' at home in Ins subject 
but one who 1 now oil about books about book* 
opinions about opinion® renews of \iew« 
There 18 such a complai ance about thi« «ort of 
affair in tur T.niier«it) circles that the 
cquammitj of our legi lators i ne\er disturbed 
b> the desire for knowledge Tlic exanuner 
who Is a era often a teacher i not ashamed of 
expecting onginalit} from students m the face of 
circuin tances lie is pcriictualiog and pretending 
not to know Tlu brings to mj mind on 
amu mg epieocic which took place when 1 was 
an A student A professor who ncier 10*1 
an oiiportumtj of airing liis cholar hip had a 
fa\ounte in our cla«« Lreiw daa he a«kcd him 
if 1 c had read this book or that and the iocm 
table an'wer was jcs In thi« wax it wa« 
found that not to speak of Engh h litcnturc 
which be knew from Beowulf to Sachcxerell 
Sitwell he was acquainted with the wliolc of 
Greek I atm. German and French Literature® 
In later life when I became more intimate with 
him I found that 1 e had not read exen one tenth 
Excrjbodj will realize that this sj tcni 
encourage cramming «hain and hjpoensj 
Superficialitx finds greater recognition in our 
academic circles than genuine scholarship 

Exctxbodj eoTi«idcT« the acquisition of a 
good knowledge of tie Engh h language and 
literature as something ab ohitelj nccessatj 
All our efforts tend toward® that goal Exen 
the teaching of historj i subordinated to that 
con idcration T1 e great educatiom«t« who 
embclli h our Faculties must be spending sleep 
less nights to find out the bc«t means of teaclung 
our junior students how to read and write 


Engli h well One wonders how far that 
|UT]H) c 1 ® liktlx to be «erxcd through the book* 
recommended bx the Lnixcr itj for the Matri 
culation and tlie Intermediate Examination 
The Matnculation Pro e Selection® ’ i 
dominatcil b> writers of the I8th and carlx I9th 
centurx One of the recommended book® i 
Itanhof •'colt and Macaulax are two of the 
mo t fnxourcd author® of Calcutta Unixer itx 
)\e arc hnxing hanhoc off and on for the la t 
2a xcaf' !)ut nexcr had Daixi Coppcrfield or 
[ tuUr the Orcen 11 ool Tree DoC' the Unixer 
stlx exi>eet that our x < ung learners should model 
their stxlt on '^cott and Macaulax’ Or do 
thee authors p('>.cs* an cxtri charm for our 
xoutig men and women’ Has the Umxcr®itj 
exer inquired from an> Engh h circulating 
librirx how- inanx people read Scott an! 
Maeiuhj tod i> ’ M hen our Lnixersitj vxa.. 
founded in lSo7 the c author were xerx modern 
imiceil But Mnee that memorable exent the 
xorUI ha' iijoxed awa) ntarlx a lundred jear* 
..nd durin„ tlu time otlicr great wnters iiaxe 
floun hxvl m England The Engh hman todax 
sets before his ciiildreii rather the pro e stjle of 
Bennett Miaw Pneetlej and Churchill tl an that 
of Addi on Scott Carlx ic an! Macaulaj The 
preference of our Inixcr'itj for the«c remind 
one of the 'ccond ulax of Bernard Shaw s 
tnlogx Back to Methuselah where the Prims 
Mini (Cl of Po t war England parade® hi up to 
date knowledge of political literature b> quotin., 
from Rousseau Du Coniraf Social 

Sometime ago the learned member® of our 
Facultj discoxered that our students were 
neither appreciating the bcautj of English 
literature nor acquiring it= grace of stjle without 
reading the Bible It i a mere platitude to ®aj 
that the Bible mu t be siudjed bj all «criou 
student of Engh h literature But what grace 
can that scholar acquire who'e grammar 
is imperfect xocabularj ®cantj and ta«te 
unformed’ Our great educationista would haxe 
done much better if tliej had rccommende 1 
Fowlers Modem English Usage instead The 
Lni\cr®itj IS practical]) in ultmg the Holj Bible 
bx thru ting it upon the unwilling hands of oui 
teacher® and «tudents The Bible is the most 
neglected part of our Engli h sj llabu® 

b-obodj will denj that the 'election of text 
book® plajs the most important part m the 
educatioa of the men and women of a country 
"Vet how perfiinctonlj i® this performed bj the 
authontie c liax e a Text book Committee 
im ler U c Gox emment m w Inch Truth i® not 
xalucd units® it ig the communal truth where 
facts must be judged not from their conformitj 
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to eternal Atnties but to the 'cnptuita of a sect 
\\ e Jia\ e Boaid under the Ln^-ereitj nlicre not 
an inconsulenble consideration la the financial 
gam of the Unn er«it> e ln\ c tlie Managing 
Committeca of t-chools and thcir Headmaster* 
anti Headmi'tre«ee» who inn be pre\ailcd upon 
bj pubh hers and who if the nimour i*- to be 
belieeed are not imtcc'Sible to graft The 
iC'Ult 1-5 tint niin\ a poor caiecr la ruined for 
c%er Ah mind cannot help dwelling upon n 
=atl tpi'affc of jj)> own life Itheo J was i 
-tudent of Cla« \1 wt read the whoU of the 
first book of CTCometn in Bengali Nc\l jeat 
we did the 'aiic tliiiij. in Lnji«h from Gaun 
fclnnker De* Gioiiietre When I wi- promoted 
to Cla a Mil bir Gotnoodi' Bnnerjee becinie 
tic Aict Chance llor and our Heufmaster wEio 
w is Hii up to date gintleunn picscnbed Sn 
Gniirooih" Geometrv the arrangement of 
tlmt book was different fi uii the prcaious otii« 
we had to do U eiaet igam In t hw !\ our 
Mathematics teaclur nisi ted that we mu'l follow 
Hall and fctc\in> It is \ wonder that out 
intcic»t in Gcoiiictia still sur\i\cd In Lngli«l 
too we had the aiiic 'id cstKiicncc In e\cij 
new class wc were grcetul with a new (•rjinmnr 
mi liofort we had gnu U' f tr as the definition 
of the Indefinit Article — and dcfinitiona made 
or luined u« tliO'C da\' — "e were confronted 
with a change In ’^iii'krit w? read the same 
Hung from ch'« A II to tl c M itneulntion cla«' 
for the R\llibus his been hinded down like the 
Itnguagi' it'tlf from the da>» of our fore fntlicr* 
Ami who can euggC't tint in the whole ln«torv 
of ‘tin«Knt literature comprismg throe thousand 
>cais there irc other tiling' to be rend’ But 
the tale of woe doe- not end here Tlic noble 
tl il’ of our 'tuifciita cm he equtlh reiiresstd 
Iw an o%crtci1ous tcieher \ niece of mine 
lead in i local 'chool somctmie Imk and when 
'lie ro r to cia s lA Nel itii« f/»aA Roud of 
Z nijh'h f itrrnti/rr wa' 'Ct a* me of her text 
hooks Tiie ]ioor girl had to criin all alxmt 
C iiliiion Canewtilf gnd Chaiictr ndlKtd exer 
mhrmg whether tlea wue 1 nglish nulliors or 
primeaal bi i*ts Tic lleadini'trcss was 
idiieiitcif m a Content an<I lud no idea a« to 


what migiit be of interest to our «tudent« She 
mistook ouf Bengalee girls for Fiigli'h girN 
Die iicdantrj of our learned Uiii\cr«it> men and 
women has not a little warped tlie natunl 
delight of our boj » anci girL in literature 
like Addison Scott and Alacaulaj, our Lniaer- 
eitj prescribes b> rotation Collins Od\s*ea and 
Iliad pre'Uinafalj with the hope that the student' 
who by reading the Bible hue seen one source 
of Fnglish thought, should be ncqinmted with 
tic ofJicr the JJeJjfnjc BorM Colhu'' 

delightful handbooks were written for Cngli'li 
school clnldrcn Sonictimc back one of these 
books w-is recommended ba the Unucrsitj a' a 
set book for the I A Laamtnation and an 
snnounceiucnt was maile that it would be edited 
b\ a great classical scholar of tlii' country I 
remember how we waited with biitcd hnatii 
and tlmibbmg heart for the proimscd delectation 
as the hungry Hebrews ehd for the \oiee of Gol 
in the vMldcniC" of Smai It came at la*t hot 
fiom the Piihli'hers amil one autumn morning 
And bcholl' It was all Greek' The Icnrnwl 
editor showed how tlu lino' of Collins Seliool 
Reader fnitlifiilh celioid the Greek \ersea of 
Homer* Ue were ail floored ' 

Tlie whole «a«tcin of our education 
I lie an ages humbug and hy poeri«% It floun«hoa 
ui>on eliallow 'Ui'erfieiality which shines on tlio 
curfaet but i« rotten at the core like tie Deid 
xa apple If our Bengalee intellect stand* 
<h'gr»<H»l totfaa, it is the system that i* re'pon* 
sibtc Hu Unii ersita we all know, was founded 
(o pitHluec eUrks It h i wonder how it ha 
bhmdereif from time to time info sending out 
gtmiine scholars great thinkers Uaders of men 
and mind Ildlicrto its niiin mm Ins bieu to 
(loo<{ the market with its uutpuf The hallmark 
lias sencil it* purpn e, suptrfieiahly Ins lom; 
liecn ndmired But tlie times are alrculy hard 
jiwl wc arc found wanting in every ejdieie of 
life Uk glossy exterior nolwitl “tiindmi; I knu \ 
this !■« an unjialatable (onfo'S on hut the truth 
/M«st f>e toW tint the work of rcfonimtion imv 
(.peed up If tie rm\rrsit\ siek« to proiiKite 
genuine “eholarsfii]) tin sv>-lcm must he 
sina htd and the whole filing rrorpimrrvl 





BENGALEES AND NON-BENGALEES 

\N1I n\RAN R V\ 


The anti-Bcugalee feeling which i« brcomino 
rampant m some proannccs of India is fraught 
a\ith aerj gn\c consequence® The Rnti«h con 
quest of India in the la®t Centura was accom- 
panied bj a Bengalee penetration which wa 
Ttallj a «urpri-ing phenomenon There aca- a 
time when the Bcnpalcca had a aerj large ®hare 
of the seraices in North India Under the aus 
pice® of the British rule thej were rai'cd to 
the status of a commumtj which had «ome in- 
fluence m the«c proainccs Tlio'c daas are gone 
Nlainla aggravated bj economic cau«C3 a strong 
reaction has set m and in manj provinces the 
plight of the Bengalee® ha® become acrj pre 
carious Thu®, for example 

“ For $oaio yetra pa»t the Amoifi* arc carrring 
on Ti;oroii« |<roitsganaa (o ouit th« domiciled tiid 
«ett1er» eomm<ni>iy from th« political aocial tod 
oconomic life of Aa-am " 

Bengalees in Bihsr find it difficult to get 
admission into school- colleges and e\en ho® 
pitals In some case* municipalities are refu« 
mg pcniiission to Bcngalec-«cttlers to po«ses3 
suitable plot* of land for building iiou«cs 
Antipalh) to the Bengalees has extended e\en 
to their culture Some tune ago the prize dis- 
tribution ceremon> of the Ra^eR«haw Girl’s 
High School at Cuttack agitated the mmd of 
the local public eon«iderabl> bccau«c the Lad\ 
Principal Ml s Sudhan«u Hazra dareil to select 
a drama of Rabindranath to be staged ba the 
girl «tudent« In thi« ccjnncction I mfnnm a 
local paper obseraed . 

“'We 'wane to tell Mies Hazra ibal she mu«l 
either gire up her bis« or p re up her posi in Orissa for 
the days arc past when Dcnfah dominance was being 
loterslcd -wilhoBl a word of protest by the foody coody 
Oriyas. No Bengali official eating the salt of Onssa 
has ttie right to exasperate public opinion in On'-a 
in the manner aiiss Hasa has done The G^enimeiit 
should take broad hint that the Onyas are out id 
a-sert their legitimate rights in the land of ibex bmh 
and (hat they will not tolerate such Bengali officials 
in Onssa big or small as will dare interfere 
therewith” 

Increasing obetacles are being put in the 
wa\ of Bengalee commumtie® «ecunng a fair 
share in the public services Even rule® are 
being made to curb their commercial and busi- 
re®s activities In the p'i««ion of the moment 
it «eem« to be completely forgotten that such 
proviDcia] }]] feelmg is fatal to the cause of 
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Indi III nationhood and it is vtr> unfortunate 
that the Bengalees al o are infected b> the same 
vini® In imitation of the other provinces, th^y 
nl-o are ni«mg the ®logan “ Bengal for 
Bengalee® ’ The journals m Bengal are bu-j 
lullccting «ta!i'tic- to show how the non- 
Bengalee® have cornered the Bengalees m their 
own province and as an irevitablc rc-ult, anti- 
Bengalcc feeling® are becoming more and more 
afypnvatcd Lnlc s this growing evil is checked 
without dcliv the future of India i« gloomy 
indeed Even if India can somehow gam in- 
dependence «he will be tom to pieces by com- 
munal and provincial conflict® and her condi- 
tion will be much wor®e than what we are 
witne««ing todav m China 

In ail the liigher «phcpe- of life Bengal in 
till® age took the lead in India, and this arou<ed 
mdc'prcad jcalou®> , which can onlv be removed 
bv patience humility and toleration on the part 
of tho Bengalees them®cl\e« It mu t be clearly 
rccogm«cd that ill-feeling cannot be cured by 
retaliation, but onl> b> large henrtedness and 
love, and (he rc-pon®ibility lies on all Bengalees, 
individua]l> as well as collcctncI> at home and 
abroad Some are rajemg the objection that if 
the Bengalees show large hcartedne«3 other 
people will take it as a «ign of vveakne«3 and 
trample upon them more and more It e con- 
fe-' that we cannot ®ee the force of such rea«on- 
ing If Bengal keeps her doors open for all 
and proceeds to hold her own at home or abroad 
in open and fair competition, how can that be 
a sign of weakne«s? If we cannot compete with 
the non Bengalees on equal terms in our own 
province that will indeed ®how our incapacity 
and weakne'S, and unle's we can get nd of that, 
no amount of bad feeling against the non- 
Bengalces will be able to save us from being 
eventuallv wiped out from the face of the earth 
\nd it 13 not a fact that non Bengalees are 
ou®ting the Bengalees m their own provunce, 
thev have appeared onl> m those fields from 
which the Bengalees have voluntanly withdrawn 
The Bengalees are an intelligent and in- 
tellectual people by nature, they could ea®ily 
adopt the English language and English manners 
and secure the higher po«t3 in the Government 
and al®o shine m the higher profe®®ions In this 
wav the liigher and leading c]a®s in Bengal be- 
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came a community of service-holders They du! 
not care to cultivate the qualities of hard viorL 
and perseverance necessary for succesa in 
business Thev ivantcd an casj going life, and 
thej fairly succeeded in getting it But times 
have now changed, there is hard competition 
everywhere The Bengalees have realised that 
thej can no longer confine themselves to tlit 
services and the higher professions They arc 
now taking to fausine«a in increasing numbers 
and the progress they have made within a short 
time la not at all discouraging In the field of 
trade and commerce there la still the supremacy 
of the Manvan commumty, but lhe> ate no 
longer inhabitants of Ra;putana They an 
mostly domiciled heje and have completely 
identified themselves with the hfe of Bengal 
They spend a large part of their income here 
and arc foicmo-t m relieving all kinds of distress 
in Bengal There is no meaning in starting a 
campaign against them as being non Bengalees 
Many people point out how the work of coolies 
and constables in Bengal has been monopolised 
by the Bihatis and Oriyas, this is to a certain 
extent, true, but the real cause of this is that 
the esse witli which crops can be raised in Bcognl 
IS sot possible in manv places of Bihar and 
Orissa The people of those prov inccs arc much 
poorer than the Bengalees of the same class 
It IS for tins reason chat such work has not 
attracted the labouring class of Bengal and lia« 
been readily taken up b> the poorer iKoplc from 
the neighbouring provinces And what is (her-; 
objectionable in it? Unlc«s such interchange 
takes place between the different provinces, how 
IS India to grow into a single nation? lUcliK 
watered, nchly fruited Bengal can freely give 
food to manj people of India from her surplus 
production Attempts should be made to pro 
ducc plenty of food in Bengal and if for that 
purpO'C WT get the co-opcration of people from 
the other provinces we do not stand to lo«c 
at all 

If non-Bengalees arc making money m 
Bengal, Bengalees also are doing the same in 


other provinces It is only a question of more 
or less* Why then this campaign against non- 
Bengalees in Bengal, thus making the position 
of our compatriots in other provinces too hot’ 
If the Bengalees today declare sincerely and 
openly that all non-Bengalees will be treated 
as honoured guests m Bengal, and that all 
people who have made Bengal their home, wha* 
ever be the place from where they have come, 
will be treated as Bengalees in every rc'pcct 
and will be given equal facihtics m all spheres 
of life, then Bengal will not lose much econo- 
mically, but the moral gam will be very great. 
Only a httlc common'cnsc, a little idcali«rar 
a little human feeling are needed lo solve the 
many conflicts which are troubling India todav, 
and we earnestly hope that the ideaii«ni of 
Bengal Will not fail her at this critical hour 
If the Bengalees remain true fo their cul- 
ture to their traditional qualities of head anf 
heart they will play the same part as was 
played by the Prussians m Germany, thus fonu 
mg a great and mighty Indian nation out of 
the diverse peoples inhabiting this va«t penin- 
sula What 1 have said elsewhere about 
communal conflicts m Indio is equally applic- 
able to provincial ond class conflicts aWo 


"INca ib« r>reteBt communal tnublea are due iv 
a foriD*(iir« fimong down of ihg Indian ShalJi, t 
l>rr^ure liiai h bunging (he dilScuhira of her leak to the 
autface ao that ahe may eompoae differences manifeM 
and tef uod on new Imei in the ditene peoples who 
have made ima land iheit home the eaaeniial •nintual 
and cultural oniiy of tndia Urnd them into a hannonioua 
ouiward whole and ofler to the world m ideal of bumar» 
unUT divert* m cnenesa."— A/oihcr Inda 


■That Sharis do not foie by this process of mutual 
cxplotlation wiU sppear from ihe following psstsge — 
“In the Isst Census Report hfr Lscey computed 
thsl moary orders of Ihe vslue of Rs 8 crores were oeni 
every year lo IJihsr and Onita from Dengal ' [n 193T 
our B bar! brethren bred op In the congenial eoil uf 
Bengal, lave sent by M lo ihe d strict of Sarsa 
or>lr. one crore if rupees The income of all the 
Bengali Issryears, d'>clor^ ia Ssrtit hardly exeeeds- 
tsfo Iskhs and Ihe whole of It i* spent in this- 
province ’"—rAe /fiSar Ktratd February 23, 1933 




INTERNATIO^AL UNDERSTA^DI^G THROUGH EDUCATION 

By Principal P SESHVDRI 


I DUM it a great privilege to be called upon 
here, this evening to «peak on one of the 
pnraarj aims of the Uorld Federation of 
Educational A' ociations the promotion of 
international understanding through education 
ily first dut> however istoconvej to this large 
and distinguished gathering the cordial greetings 
of the country from which I come — a country 
containing perhaps, the largest population of 
any land in the world today representing as 
it docs more than three hundred and hft} 
inilhons of people or one fifth of the entire 
race of mankind on earth In my double 
capacitj as representative of the Government 
of India and President of All India Federation 
of Educational Associations I wi«h to convev 
to this tonference our good will and best wishes 
lor its success before doing anj thing else 

It IS a great pleasure for me and Indians 
generally, to come to this countrj of Japau 
1 tnaj venture to add that it is not exactly 
a foreign country but almost a second home 
to us connected as it is with us by numerous 
ties of culture and civilization starting with 
the memorable time when the me<«age of Buddha 
travelled all the way from my country through 
China to the shores of this land During the 
last few dajs wc the members of the Indian 
delegation have been in this country with it? 
great traditions of hospitality we have enjoyed 
verv much going up and down this beautiful 
land and meeting her interesting people One 
rea«on why wc feel proud of being in Japan 
13 the fact tl at Japan has done a great deal 
during the last few decades to rai«e the prestige 
of Asiatic nations and it !« the only Asiati" 
power today held m respect by the other great 
political powers of the world It also delight® 
u® to be in a country which has done eo 
much for the adv ancement of the education of 
her people 

Speaking on the subject of the promotion 
of international understanding through educa 
tion I may perhaps empha«ize the fact at the 
very out'et that if only the educators of the 
world started the campaign of international 
understanding in all senou«nG«s it may be 
accompli hed if not today at lca®t m a few 
decades Teachers of the world assembled m 
conference, may I invite your attention to the 


famous words of Ignatius Loyola, the il!u«tnou3 
founder of the Society of Jesus, who was fond 
of saying 

Give me lb children o( tbe country I vnll not 
bother eboul what happens to (he rest ” 

So long as wc are able to propagate tho 
principles of international understanding in the 
®chools and colleges wvth which wc are 
connected wc need not despair of a good future 
for mankind 

I nra atwavs fond of felling a «toiy from 
one of the ch« ical dramatists Terence, a namo 
which wall be recogni«ed by at Ica«t some 
teachers pre«ent m this audience In one of 
his play® with the rather difficult title of 
llcuton Ttmortmenoua or Self tormentor there 
IS an intcrc«tiDg character an old man who 
went about worrying him«elf very much about 
things that did not concern him He was very 
sorry that eomebody s wife was dead m another 
street another man s calf had been killed 
somewhere else or somebody s baby was ill 
«omcwhere or other He was a'ked ' Why are 
you worried about things which do not concern 
you at all’’ Then came his reply, a very 
famous sentence m the history of the worlds 
literature becau«e the old man turned round 
and «a»d ‘ Jsothing that concerns man can be 
a matter of unconcern to me ’ or m other words 
Everything that concerns man concerns me’ 
If onlv we the teachers of the world realise 
that everything that concerns man concerns 
us and make our pupils recognise the unity of 
the human race we shall have gone forward 
a long way in the direction of promoting 
international understanding 

A very well known English poet Rudyard 
Kipling 13 often mi«quoted wrongly, as a prophet 
of ®eparati«m Many of you know tho e 
famous words of his 

“East IS East and West is West 
and never the twj n hall meet 

But these lines occur as is not generally 
known in a poem in which he intended to 
empha®ize the onene®5 of humanity because 
the lines which follow tell us 

But there is ne iher East nor We«t Border 
nor Breed nor B r h 

When two strong men stand face to face tho 

they come from ibe ends of the earth. I 
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came a community of service-holders They dui 
not care to cultnatc the qualities of hard TiorU 
and perseverance necessary for success in 
business They ai anted an cas> going life, and 
thej fairly succeeded m getting it But times 
have now changed, there la hard competition 
everywhere The Bengalees have realised that 
they can no longer confine themselves to tlie 
services and the higher professions Tlicy are 
now taking to busine'a in mcreasing numbers 
and the progress they have made within a short 
time is not at all discouraging In the field of 
trade and commerce there la still the supremacy 
of the Marwan coinmunitv but they are no 
longer inhabitants of Rajputana They an. 
mostly domiciled heje and have completely 
identified themselves with the bfe of Bengal 
They spend a large part of their income here 
and arc foremo-t m relieving all kinds of distress 
in Bengal There is no meaning m starting a 
campaign against them as being non-Bengalees 
Many people point out how the work of coolies 
and constables m Bengal has been monopolised 
by the Bihsris and Onyn» this is to a certain 
extent, true, but the real cause of this is that 
the ease with which crops can be raised m Bengal 
18 not possible in manj places of Bihar and 
Orissa The people of those provinces arc much 
poorer than the Bengalees of the same class 
it 18 for this rca«on that such work has not 
attracted the labouring class of Bengal and lia« 
been readily taken up b> the poorer people from 
the neighbouring provinces And what is ther^ 
objectionable in it? Unlcse such interchange 
takes place between the different provinces, how 
is India to grow into a single nation? RichK 
watered, nchly-fruited Bengal can freely givi 
food to manj people of India from her surplus 
production Attempts should be made to pro 
duec plenty of food in Bengal and if for that 
purpose wo get the co operation of people from 
the other provinces we do not stand to lose 
at all 

If non-Bengalees are making money in 
Bengal, Bengalees also arc doing the same in 


other provinces It is only a question of more 
or less* IMiy then this campaign against non- 
Bengalees m Bengal, thus making the position 
of our compatriots in other provinces too hot’ 
If tlic Bengalees today declare sincerely and 
openly that all non-Bengalees wall be treated 
os honoured guests in Bengal, and that nil 
people who have made Bengal their home, wha‘ 
ever be the place from where they have come, 
will be treated as Bengalees in every respect 
and will be giien equal facilities in all ®phcrc> 
of life, then Bengal will not lo«e much econo- 
mically, but the morn! gam will be very great 
Only a little common®cnse, a little idealism, 
a little human feeling are needed to solve thc- 
inany conflicts which arc troubling India todav', 
and wc earnestly hope that the idcali«m of 
Bengal will not fail her at this critical hour 
If the Bengalees remain true to their cul- 
ture to their traditional qualities of head and 
heart, they will plaj the same part ns wC'* 
played by the Prussians in Germany , tlius fonii 
ing a groat and mightv Indian nation out of 
the diverse peoples inhabiting this \a«fc penin- 
sula IMiat I have said cl<ewhcrc about 
communal conflicts m India is equally opplic- 
nblc to provincial and class conflicts also 

“ lN«n the proent ccmmunil iNublet ire due to 
« forneiive pre>»int down of the lodien SAetii, • 
pressure thti hnnems the diBiculiiei of her ink to the 
*arhce $o ih«t the mtp compoee etiDefeneei atntlfH 
and re'-und on nrw linn in the diver«e people* who 
heve made thi* land their home the enemiil tpirituat 
and ouliortl vnii> of India blond iham into a harmoniou* 
ouiward whole tod oBer to the world an ideal of buaan 
iiniiy divme in onenei*'— Mother India 


*T1ut Siliarii do not lore br ihl* proccu of mutual 
ciptoilalioa will appear from the following paasage -- 
“In the U«l Le^iua Report Mr Licef compuled. 
that moorr order* of the ttiue of Rt 8 crore* were rent 
CTery year to Bihar and Onaaa from Bengal ‘In I93T 
out Dhari brelfiten, bred up In the congenial lOil f 
Bengal, ha«e tent by M to ihe district of Sarin 
only ose crore if rupee* The income of all the 
Bengali Uwyeari doclora Se., In Satan harily exeeeda- 
two lathi and the whole of {( /* apent in thia 
proYince*"— rhe Bihar lltrali Felruiry 23 1938 



I^•TERNATIO^AL U^DERSTA^DI^G THROUGH EDUCATIO^ 

Bi Principal P bE&HADRl 


1 DEEM it a great privilege to be called upon 
here this e\emng to speak on one of the 
primary aims of the ^\o^ld Federation of 
Educational A®®ociations the promotion of 
internabonal understanding through education 
Aly first dutj ho\\e^e^ istocQn\e> to this large 
and distingui bed gathering the cordial greetings 
of the countrv from nhich I come — a country 
containing perhap® the largest population of 
any land in the norld today representing as 
it does more than three hundred and fifty 
millions of people or one fifth of the entire 
race of mankind on earth In m> double 
■capacity as representative of the Goaemment 
■of India and President of All India Federation 
of Educational A««ociations I wi«h to con\€v 
to this •conference our good v.i\\ and best mshes 
lor its 8acec«8 before doing anj tiling else 
It IS a great plca«urc for me and Indiars 
■generalls to come to this country of Japan 
1 maj aenture to add that it is not exactly 
n foreign country but almost a second home 
to Us connected as it is with us by numerous 
•tics o! culture and cniluation starting with 
the memorable time when the me®«age of Buddha 
traaelled all the way from m> country through 
China to the «horcs of this land During the 
Ia«t fen dn>a we the members of the Indian 
delegation haic been in this country with iv 
great traditions of bo«p]t3]jt> we haae enjoyed 
acn much going up and down this beautiful 
land and meeting her interesting people One 
rca®on whj we feel proud of being in Japan 
1 ® the fact that Japan has done a great deal 
during tl e last few decades to rai«c the prestige 
of A«iatic nations and it i« the onK A®iati" 
■jower todaj held in re«pccl b> tie other great 
political power® of the world It al o delights 
u® to be in a countiy wl ich ha® done so 
much for tic nd\anccracnt of the education of 
1 cr people 

‘'peaking on the «ubjeet of the promotion 
of international under landing through cduca 
tion 1 maj perliap® crapha«ize the fact at the 
acr\ out'ct that if onlj the educators of the 
world «tartwl the campaign of international 
un lcr«tan ling in all Fcnou«nee« it may be 
aeeonipli«l ed if ‘not toda\ at lc»«t in a few 
decade® Teacl er® of the world a® emWed in 
conference ma> I mantc your attention to the 


famous words of Ignatius Loj ola the illu'trious 
founder of the Societj of Jesu® who was fond 
of saying 

“Gtc me ih ctulilren of the country 1 toH not 
bother about what happens to the rest” 

So long as we are able to propagate tho 
pnnciples of international under®tanding m the 
«chooL» and colleges with which we are 
connected we need not despair of a good future 
for mankind 

I am always fond of telling a «tory from 
one of the classical dramati«ts Terence a name 
which will be recognised by at lea®t some 
teachers present in this audience In one of 
his plays with the rather difficult title of 
H«ulon Ttmontmenous or Self tormentor there 
i9 an interesting character an old man who 
went about worrying him«elf %cr% much about 
things that did not concern him He was \eiy 
sorry that somebody s wife was dead in another 
street another man s calf had been killed 
somewhere el«e or somebody s baby was ill 
somewhere or other He was asked Why are 
you worried about tilings which do not concern 
you at all' Then came his reply a aery 
famous sentence in the history of the worlds 
hterature because the old man turned round 
and «aid Isothmg that concerns man can be 
ft matter of unconcern to me or m other words 
Everything that concerns man concerns me 
If onh we the teachers of the world realise 
that everything that concerns man concerns 
u> and make our pupils recognise the unit\ of 
the human race wo shall have gone forward 
ft long wav m the direction of promoting 
Internationa) understanding. 

A ven well known English poet Rudvard 
Kipling IS often misquoted wrongly as a prophet 
of Separatism Many of you know tho c 
fnmoua words of his 

**Ea t IS Emi and We*t ii West 
and Rever ihe twi n eball meet 

But these lines occur as is not gcncrallv 
known in poem m which he intended to 
emphasize tl e onene®® of humanitv bccau®'’ 
llie line® which follow tell us 

But ibere n Be her E* t n<jr West Border 
ncr Breed, nor B rlh 

When two s ron* men stand fjc*- in fjee tho 

they eeme from ihc ends cf ihe earth. j 
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Kipimg unfortunatelj, died the other daj 
creating a gap, at least in English bterature 
But if he was present at this large gattermg 
of the people of East and A\e t perhap* he 
nould have exclaimed there r« neither Ea«* 
nor AAest when the teachers of the world meet 
face to face at the International Conference in 
Tokyo! If anj proof were needed one has 
onl> to notice there are thousands of teacher* 
here who have come from the ends of the earth 
meeting on terms of absolute friendship 
Members of our profession who see the teachers 
from other parts of the world realize that 
after all there is not so much difference between 
one country and another as we are sometimes 
apt to imagine 

During the course of ones tra\els round 
the world one is interested icry much in the 
wonderful umly of the human race For 
instance there i* no such thing as Persian 
chanty, or Indian truth or German kindne*' 
or English inercj All the«e fundamental 
qualities of humanity are common and so also 
our frailties It might be a white pale face 
do\oid of colour it might be a vcllow face 
with high cheekbones it might be a brown fac* 
with almond eves or a black face in «oinc other 
part of tie world But let me assure you that 
the aame «pint underlie* all humanity Unwi«c 
js the man who tries to empha«ito the difteronces 
among the races of mankind and great is the 
man indeed who can hj the proper «tre«s on 
the oneness of humanity 

There are unfortunateH soma people who 
pride tUmseUcs on the alleged puriU and 
superiority of their race but any bod\ who ha* 
studied the history of nation* knows there i* 
no such thing ns racial puriU left m this world 
because (here has been a continual mixture of 
races among men and «upcrionl) is mo«tly due 
only to the presence of opportunities in one 
case and their ab'cnce in another There i* 
no reason why the most depressed people amom: 
mankind might not rise to the hiphe«t level 
of intellect and character provided they arc 
given adequate opportunities for such develop 
ment Pimilarly, it appears futile that people 
should claim supcnoritv of blood to other 
classes living m their own countrv Tic story 
IS told of Lord Bvron m hi« younger days 
wben he wns a bov nt school that he was con 
ceitcd and snobbish He was a Lord and there 
fore he always told his classmates that there 
was blue blood m his vein* One dnv a cla«s 
mate happened to quarrel KTJ 

hnn a strong blow on hi* no'c moM tnckled 
down, when boys exclaimed, AAe find your 


blood IS red it is not bluef ’ The blood of all 
people is red, the blood of no people is blue 
It IS therefore very unwi«c to «poak of the 
supenonty of one race over another, or the 
eupenoritv of one class over another 

There is special appropriateness m mv 
appearing on the programme of this evening 
I come of a race winch has always empha ized 
the idea! of interaabonal peace and brother 
hood as one of the fundamental doctrines of 
our religion No religious prayer in India iv 
complete without the concluding words ‘ Om 
Shanti Shanti Shanti which means 'peace, 
peace, peace No benediction in my country 
IS complete without a formal ending of words 
to the effect May nil the people of the world 
bo happy and prosperous!’ At a wedding for 
m'tnnce it is not the couple alone who are 
blessed — there arc invariably the word* “May 
all humanity be happy and prosperous ’ Thi* 
1 ' done on every occasion when there is an 
au picious ceremony in the family Coming 
from such n country , it is a great pleasure for 
me to add my cordial support to the great need 
for the promotion of international understanding 
througl) edueatjon 

'^imc of y ou engaged m the work of 
teaching— I expect mo't of y ou are — may , 
perhaps ask Hew shall we promote interna- 
tional underktanding through education ? ’ For 
several years 1 u«m to serve on a conunitlet 
of the League of Nation* in Genova called by 
the somewhat embarrassing name of (he 
Educational Exports Committee Oue of our 
dutic& was to advise the I/eague of Nations 
about the methods for proimgating the prin- 
ciples of the I/caguc among the younger genera- 
tion of mankind in all the repons of the world 
lie sat for several days even year under the 
di fmgui'-heil chairmanship of the well known 
English scholar, Prof (iilbcrt Alurray to con 
sider how wc shall promote international under 
standing through education 1 mav, perhaps, 
take up a few nunutca speaking on «omo aspect' 
of this question 

Our chairman Dr Paul Monroe told u* 
onh a few minutes back verv w!<el\ that one 
of (he reasons win (he people of (he worlf do 
not appreciate eaeli other is ignorance In fact, 
philologv will give us striking evidence of tlu« 
fart Most of us know the won! ‘ barbarou* 
which come* down from the Greek tunes but 
onlv R few of us know the derivation of tie 
word which means unknown or strange The 
Greeks thought that all unknown people were 
barbarous It often 1 appcn« that when wc do 
not know people, wc have all kinds of pre- 
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judiccs igain't them There js a! o an Engli b 
nord nhich confirms the same truth The worj 
uncouth’ comes from an old nord meaning 
unknomi But it has unfortunatelj come to 
mean rough unciMlized or rude \\hen \ou 
call a man uncouth \ou reallj mean b> dcn\a 
tion %ou do not knon that man — it is therefore 
unfair that jou hould consider him crude on > 
hccau'e ^ou do not knon him Manj of us 
no doubt before ne came to this country had 
\anous prejudice® of our own regarding the 
people of this land But perhaps our fortu 
nate staj here has been enough to remo\o 
some of our prejudices and we all go back from 
till® land I am sure nith the satisfaction of 
haMng knonn 'ome of the good aspects of 
Japane e life and cmluation not from books 
but from aetusl contacts with the peop}e 
In almo t e^er^ subject taught m chool 
and colleges it is po «ible to keep this pnnciplea 
m mind and tram aovmg people to appreemt 
tlie good qualitie® and achievements of other 
jacc« of mankind k special re«pon ibihtj lies 
on the department of Geograpnj which fur 
ni«hc« admirable opportunitic® for trarain? 
people in appreciation of alt that is great in 
other countnc® PupiU mu«t be made to realize 
that theirs i« not the onl> great eountr> m the 
world \n Enghdi writer telU us of a country 
squire who had not tra>ellod wideh but had 
onh gone to I ondon a few time* He thought 
that England had the longe«t rner? and the 
tallc«t mountains in the worldl Geography 
mu t he a good correctMc to this attitude ot 
mind I uckih the teaching of Gcographa ha^ 
ad\anced so much in recent a ears that it is no 
longer a mere «lnng of names to be memoriied 
ba the unfortunate pupil Taught well it is 
largely humanistic and mu«t lead to an appre 
ciation not onh of licautiful a«pects of nature 
in other countnc* but aho of the daily lives 
and cnalization of the people 

The subject of \rt again taught as d 
mean- of realizing all the great arbicvcmenfs 
of the world in ma«terpiecC3 of beautv, murt 
aho lead to the promotion of international 
undor«tandmg The meat art of the world is 
due to not one particular countia hut to the 
contribution® of all 

T iteraturc «houW fumi<h *inilar oppor 
tunitir® in a large measure Beauty a* rvpre ed 
in the l>e«t liferarv ma»terpiere« of the world 
I® tie rr-ult of a large cooperatne effort on 
t! e part of the creaf men of all humanitr and 
1 ® not tl e manifestation of t! e ahilitie* of n 
single people Tbea are eomTW>ed of the work 
of dner'e natio"® for we have the elcnme«» 


and vitality of Homer the statelme s of ^lrgll 
the rebgious depth of Dante, the wondcrfill 
understandjQg ol human nature by Shakespeare 
and the philo'ophic profundity of Goethe The 
total of the®e achievement® could not have been 
reached am where near but that God m Hi® 
generosity had scattered genius all over the 
world with prodigal hand without confining it 
to anv «o called cho«en people Thorough 
under landing of great literature mu t of course^ 
always include a knowledge of the great master 
pieces of the world even other than tho'o of 
one own country at Iea«t in tran«lations if 
not in the ongmal them«clvc® It may be too 
early to practi«c this in the ca«c of children m 
®eliools but opportimitie- wall certainly an«e in 
the ca«e of the adv anced students at the univer 
«rf;es to insict on such a wide outlook 

It IS however m the teaching of hi'tory” 
that there u the greate«t scope for the teaching, 
of international under landing In the Educa 
tional Expert' Committee at Geneva to which 
I have already made reference we formulated 
a number of recommendations which have a 
profound bearing on this subject One of our 
propo<al$ was that all the hi torv textbooks oi 
the world ®hould be revised «o a® to eliminate 
traces of racial bitterness It is not that text 
books for children «hould be colourlc's and 
devoid of patriotic cnthusia«m but that children 
should be taught to appreciate the heroes or 
not onlv their own country but nl«o of other* 
and «cntinicnts likely to engender ill feeling 
should! be carefully avoided 

This reminds me of a story told of a Scotch 
lady in the day® of Britain® war® with 
Napoleon Somebody happened to mention *o 
her that the French people were praving for 
the victor, of Napoleon She turned round and 
a<kcd * Bliat? How could thev prav ? Doc® 
God undcr®tan 1 French’ The good ladv 
hono<lly thought that God und r'tood onlv 
rngli«li and not French and He was apparcntlv 
for the Briti«l cr only and rot for any other 
people on earth It is al o de-jirable to present 
lu«tnr to young children not a« a mere pageant 
of bitter fights amon" the people of the world 
but a® a record of man® achievements in pcatt 
an i civiUration 

Gne of (he greatest problem* watli wh/eh 
we are eonfrontcfl m m\ owm countr is the 
irultipliritv of relipon® often leading to ill wall 
among tie 7 >eop^e It i« not a matter on which 
we eongratulnte our*ehe« but the mere fact 
that there i® a multiplicitv of relipon® in the 
world need never l*e n bar to tie prcmoticm 
of mlernatioral understand ng After all it is 
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good to realize that religious revelation cannot 
be the monopoly of one people and teach the 
principle that there may be many approaches 
to God One of tic gnat tenets of my own 
religion is that God is one though He may be 
called by many different names Our scriptures 
have proclaimed repeatedly that ^usl as many 
roads lead to a great city many faiUis lead 
to the same God As the same sun is reflected 
in many waters the same God can be discovered 
in many religions Like the string running 
through the many pearls of a necklace the 
same God is in all the religions of the world 
This is a le'son which must never be fo^oUt-n 
in the class room 

Travelling in America the other day I 
happened to be in a Parlour Car talking to 
a Negro attendant on a Sunday morning He 
had just «aid liis prayers and was reading tJie 
Bible with ft devotion which manv of his betters 
could emulate I was apparently so nice to 
him that he asked me if I was a Christian 
I told him that I was not a Christian but 
a Hindu but the boy said with a happy smile 
"But you look like a Chri®tian' I should be 
similarly able to say when I look at a pool 
Christian You look like a Hindu for «o long 
as the qualities prized bv mankind are there 
it matters very little what religions they 
profess 

A common mistake which people often 
make is to imagine that there is some kind of 
necessary conflict between nationalism and 
internationalism Rightly understood however 
it IB not BO as true patriotism is only a step id 


the direction of universal brotherhood A* 
Rudyard Kipling has said God gave all men 
all earth to love, though ‘ He ordained for 
each one «pot should prove beloved over all” 
It may be tbit you and I are very fond of 
the places and the "ights of the places to which 
ne belong but that docs not necessarily mean 
that we should be incapable of appreciating 
beauty in other parts of the world If I am 
proud of the Taj Mahal at Agra, I can aho 
be fond of the Parthenon at Athens If I 
admire the Himalayas of my own land I need 
not be lacking m appreciation of the grandeur 
of the Rockies on the American continent If 
I appreciate the grace and charm of the women 
of my own country I can also be an admirer 
of beauty even elsewhere in the world 

I should like to commend to you in 
conclu«ion that it is neccs«ary in the be«t 
mtere<ts of mankind to instil this sense of 
international understanding in the young people 
all over the world It is ft mistftke not to 
love one another, because w'e happen to be 
different in colour or feature or happen to live 
on cither «ide of a boundary which is sometimes 
not even a river or b mountoin but an cnircly 
imaginary line I have no doubt that teachers 
have an important part to play in this work, 
and lot us hope that when the time comes for 
a consummation of this ideal these periodical 
world gatherings will be found to liavc played 
no mean part in the achievement 

Addrets del vered ti the tec«nt World Confereeee 
of Educiiios an Tohro 



TIIE lAiNGUAGE PROBLEM OF LNDU AND THE SOUTH 
AND A SOLUTION 

, Ipoh, Federated Malay States 

L 


[Owing lo ihe letiflh of the arlicle vre puUi«l» only 
the latter half of it — Editor !/ i? 1 

Intbodlction 

The recent c« a\ b% Pandit Ja^aharlal Nehru 
on Ihe hnguage quc«tion of India is an 
enlargement of the two clau cs found id Nehru s 
Constitution tn», 

1 The language of the commonwealth 
rhall be Hindustani which maj be wntten cither 
in Nagn or in lirdu character Tlic u«c of the 
English hnguage ‘hall be permitted 

2 ‘ In proMnccs the principal lansuagc of 
the province ‘hall be the official hnguage of 
that nroxinee The u«e of Hindustani and 
Engli«li shall bo permitted ’ 

Tlie abo>e quoted clau«os arc found m the 
constitution drafted in 1927 bj the Borking 
Committee of the All India Congre s Committee 
with the CO operation of the lender* of Uic other 
political parties of India under the president 
ship of Pandit Motilal Nehru, the father of 
tlic es«a\i«t Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

Tlie c* aM«t has said “I ha\c wntten 
this c«sa> with *1 Mcw to innte con deration 
of this problem from a wider angle ” 
solution will be based on the con ideration of 
this problem from a wider angle 

CiurTER I\ 

I’RonuM- ARisi>r Oct or this Dcu. 

L^nci \ce and Pcritt 

Hindi with Its attachnent to San knt ani 
with Nap-i or n new «eript will l>e more Sin« 
kntiictl while Unlu patroniiing Per*ian with 
its script nlhed to Persian an 1 Srabie wnll be 
more ar I iiinro Pcrsianiicd Thus the«c two 
hrginpes aril two scripts wnll widen tie pilf 
h'wren th Hinlu* and tie Muslims If 
llin’u Muslim is to l>e secured at ara 

CfH* Ills I mdenrg to tl** rcliroi s •eitim'mt 
of t^e<e two r**! p(ni«*a should be cer’der'n^d 
A tlml ire<! i m «!ouU W *o to bnng 
about the nd •'vrsibV untv for the procTr«s 
and up’ ft of Ir *is Pit*i pspsTsito will b" 


more welcome than this Ilindi-Urdu split, it 
L«por»nto would bring about Hindu-jlu«lim 
unit\ 

ClIArTER \ 

\su.i‘«5is or the Concluding PAiLtcRAPH-. 
or THE E&sMTsr (P J N ) 

1 Edlcvtidn 

(a> 6cn<rol In each linguistic area, edu- 
cation from the primarj to tbu unrtcr*it> stage 
will be gi\CD in the language of the proMnee 

lb) Primary Pnmar> education wall be* 
m the mother tongue of the student E\cn in. 
area* wherein the language of the area is not 
the mother tongue of the student, education 
will be in the mother longue if there be 
sufficient number of students 

tc) Secondary Education I In the non- 
Hindi speaking areas ba«ic Hindustani should 
be tnupht in the sceondio •tauc, the script 
being left to the choice of the persons concerned 

2 Provision for teaching foreign languages 
as well as our classical languages should be 
made in our sfcondarv school* 

3 A foreign language and a ch'«ical 
language will be compulsorv for tho'c taking^ 
special courses and for tlio«c preparing for the 
um\ersil\ stage 

Tims the «tudcnt« not d -sinng 'peel'll 
cour-C' tr uni\er'it\ eilucation will ln\e "v 
knowledge of th»'ir mother tonpie and hn'ic 
Hindustani onh 

(«I) t nitfrsifj/ rdumfion 1 Tlemedum 
of instruction for uniier-it) iNlucation will Ivr 
the Innzuace of the hncu stic area 

2 Hindustani feitler «cnpt) and a fortign 

Hnguage be c«mpul*orv subjects 

3 T1 o«c taking Inglcr leclnical course* 
nwl rot ftuH Hindustan and a fore gn 
language tl oi gh (b-sirab e Tlius a s ud Tt 
with higher b'c’ rteal qi ali'ie-'tier* will know 
I is mother tappie lit oa!\ ln‘ie irirdirtani 
rr 1 a n'sHeuii o' forr gn languig** f*av, ba* c 
nngh«h> 
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2 Administration 

(a) Our public work should be carried on 
in the language of each linguistic area 

(b) In the non Hindustani speaking areas 
both Hindi and Urdu with the r scripts should 
be official^ recognized Public notifications 
should be ib'ued in both scripts Either script 
might be u»cd by a perwn in addressing a court 
or public office 

(c) Hindu tani (both scripts) will bo n. 
•cognized as tbc all India language 

(d) As such it will he open to any person 
throughout India to address a court of public 
office in Hmdu'tani (iither script) 

Chapter VI 

I shall apply tlicsc suggestions lo the 
Madras Presidency and enumerate some 
of the problems and difTieuIlies to l>e 
encountered 


1 Education 

(a) Pnmarj/ The language of education 
being in the mother tongue of the student and 
there being four languages in the Madras 
Presidency the students in the primary schools 
will be taught in thc«e four languages m their 
re»peclise areas That is there will not be any 
intra-provincial unity of tl e masses They 
will ho isolated (linguistically I a« they are at 
present In oti er words the All India language 
foi want of education in the primary etage will 
not bring about the unity of the masses so 
%ery dc'irabic in a nation 

(b) Secondary The medium of instruction 
during this «tage will be in the four languages 
of the Presidency Basic Ilinelustam (with 
either fcnpt) will be compulsory One ch«si 
cal language and a foreign language will be 
cornpiiRory for tho«e preparing for special 
courses and for the University stage 

That is all those satisfied with secondary 
education will Icam two languages one of 
which will be in Hindi or Urdu script The 
parents will have to decide as to the course of 
further «turfies oi' the boys wfiior fftey tuv aSstii 
11 years old The two «cnpts for Hindustani 
will induce the Muhammedan boys to leam 
Urdu script and the Hindu boys Hindi script 

In a province where the Hindu Muslim 
mtaconism is negligible tins differenec in jcnpl 
and literature will intensify the «pht between 
thc«e Tchgioni'ts 

The boys preparing for special courses and 
UnnerMty will have to loam four Janguagra 
the stud\ of which will occupy a greater part 


of thur hcliool hours Other subjects such as 
matlicmatics hi tory, geograpliy, hygiene, etc, 
will be cramped into a small portion of the 
school iiours 

Lmu after such a sacrifice, how many of 
such hojb Kill speak Hindi, I ngli''!i or Sanskrit 
outside their cln8«cs ? They will continue to 
Ajicak HI tJicir mother tongues, as at tlie early 
stage of the secondary education they will not 
have enough command of any of thc^e languages 
to venture into one of thc«e in their homes and 
playing fields By the time they reach the 
later «tagi. of the secondary (ducation the 
habit ot talking in ones mother tongue would 
1 ave liccn permanently acquired 

The local Chinese boys are a good example 
to illustrate my point All the boys m the 
local rnglish schools are taught in English from 
the aery legmnmg and yet in their homes, 
playing fields and bu«jne s centres they talk 
in Cl mese or in Chineac inter«per*ed with 
FngU'h It i« tlcreforc evident that a Madras 
Ixy with his mother tongue us the medium of 
instruction will have a lesser tendency to talk 
in Hindi or other languages learnt during bis 
secondary education Therefore the much* 
desired linguistic unity among the ^IadTa8 boys 
with secondary education will not be much m 
feVKlcnco 

(c) University The medium of instruc- 
tion m the Universities being tht language of 
the area there will be four Universities m the 
four linguistic areas of the Atadrav Presidency 
And the Madra* University will cater for 
students educared through the medium of the 
four languages The impossibility of this 
flcl iciement is obvious 

Tl c Universities in Great Britain and 
IrclanJ teach about 189 subjects from Aero 
nautica to Zoology If the Madras Universities 
aim at teaching even of these subjects 
the stupendous task of translating the numerous 
books into the four languages of the Presidency 
la unthinkable 

Such students having studied their subjects 
Hi their vernaculars will meet at a provincial 
confireoce of tlirversrfy rfmAoifs and iVcfure 
each in Its own mother tongue for the edifica 
lion of other® ^Vhnt a medley of tonguesl 

2 (a) lNTn.V TROMNCIAL UNITY 

Later m life when 'ome of them have 
attained the standard of professorship they will 
Write books each in his particular subject and iQ 
his particular mother tongue for the enlighten 
inent of the future generation in the provance 
At the four comers of the province the 
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pro%incial politicians 'mil harangue the masses 
in the four languages, to be translated mto 
Hindi — not knomi to the majontj— or m the 
language of the area bj the pre«s for the 
enlightenment of the re't of the province 

This IS the kind of intra-provincial tongue 
that mil be established if the sugge'tions of the 
e'sajist (PJ?s) are adopted 

(b) Inter proinnctal unity The pro\in 
cnl representatnes at an All India Science 
Conference will ha^e the pleasure of hearing 
speeches and lectures in all the proxnncial 
languages of India but not deme benefit 
therefrom Because the scientists from the«e 
provinces would ha\e learnt their subjects m 
their mother tongues and therefore cannot but 
use the language mth which the\ are aecu« 
tomed One can ga> that Hindi being 
compul«or> m the secondary ^tage the language 
of the conference can or should be m 
IIiDdustani One rau«t trj this e-rperiment of 
learmng a science m one language and express 
ing It in a different language Eteo though 
Dr Tagore is a master of two languages he 
I am informed translated only Oitanjah into 
English, but not with equal effect and beautj 
as in the original 

(c) /niemational The Indian r€pre«enta- 
tites at an international conference will be 
talking in their various mother tongues Hiougb 
calling themselves the repre«cntatnes of a 
nation 

Our future Radhakn«hnan will pve a 
discourse on philo«ophy m Tamil to the English 
students at the Oxford University Similarly 
a Malaviya will tour m England and America 
to enlighten the people on the political aspira- 
tions of the Indians and lecture m Hindi 
Thus Hindi as an All India language mil 
be of no benefit for intra-provmcial inter- 
provmcial and international affairs 

3 Tr.\>smtions 

Apart from the translations prcMouMj 
mentioned the mo'tcrs of the pro\mcial 
languages will h^^c to translate into 
^anous tongues the literatures of the world 
and the literatures pertaining to India and the 
Indians written bj Indians and foreigners in 
Engh«h and other foreign languages dunsg the 
past cenlunea 

The tran«lntion of the Life of 'Mahatma 
Gandhi into Tamil raav bo simple but let 
some one undertake the trandation of the 
Ghmp«e? of tfie World History bj Pandit 
lawaharhl Nehru and then the rtupcndiH of 
lie ta'sk will be reshred ItTiv let a Bengali 
53-6 


imdertake the translation of the Story of 
Civtltzalwn by Prof ^\lll Durant and then 
the hopele««ne«8 of the ta'k will be realized 
What then of the "ciences ! 

As an example of the impo sibihtj of the 
ta«k let me cite the translation of Dorhnd’s 
Medical Dictionary containing nearl> 100 000 
words mto anj of the Indian languages if not 
m all the proMncial languages If one science 
has nearly 100000 words what of all the 
rest ’ 

Herein the hne of lea«t reei tance will have 
to be follow ed, i e adopt the whole lot of 
them If one is in command of these thousands 
of words in a foreign language, how many 
thou«and3 more mil be required to deliver a 
lecture on a medical topic ? A few hundred 
words of the Engh h language will suffice 
Th^n why not learn these few hundred words 
es ’ The suggestion pro3 ides for the study 
of a foreign language WTij then, having 
studied this foreign language and thousands of 
technical terms burden a «tudent mth Hindi ? 

4 A National La>guage 

A national language without the inherent 
dignity of being the medium of inrtruction m 
the school and through the Press, and being 
the language of adminrttration is a «hibboleth 

It is admitted that Hindi will not be the 
medium of inrtniction in the South The Press, 
if It endeavours to educate the populace in 
Hindi mil ponder to a very small population 
Hind) IS sot to be the language of admimsfra- 
tion m the South as m many other parts of 
India But, one will have the pleasure of 
'eeing Government notices and Congre«3 pamph- 
lets in seven languages, via, Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam Canarese Hindi Urdu and say, 
Englich 

Chapter ni 
India's Problem 

The real problem of India is ‘ how beet to 
a«!irailale modem civ ilization m such a manner 
as to make it congenial and congruous and 
continuous with the civilization of its own 
making ” 

With this end in view the essay i«t {PJN ) 
advocates the retention of the provincial 
languages and the nationiUzation of Hindi 

In this effort let us bnng in the knowledge 
and expcnence of the pa'l centuries to make 
a Milection 1 opine tint expediency , practi- 
cability and utilitv should be the criterion in 
the selection and that sentiment «hmild not ^ 
permitted to ov er rule rea«on 
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Tub Solution 

Tlic claims of English as an All-lndia 
language have been brushed aside probably 
because it is a foreign language, find because 
it IS the language of the conqueror, which is 
more hateful But, let me delineate its claims 

Firsllj, why not con-'ider Engli«h as a 
relative of Sanskrit however remote it may be 
While the border dialects of Kashmir can be 
considered as ofi shoots of Sanskrit why not 
English which is admittedly a brand* of the 
Indo Aryan family of languages ? Thus mudi 
of the dista'tc on account of its forcignncss will 
be removed 

Secondly let us acknowledge with truth 
and gratitude that English has been the medium 
of enlightenment, the source of in'^piration and 
the vehicle of achievement for over hundred 
seats 

It was the insatiable curiosity and the 
indomitable industry of the Westerners that 
demolished the barriers and prohibitions of 
centuries old concretions around religion social 
custom language travel etc and brought the 
lights of the external world to us lights that 
showed us the buried treasures of our own land 
and also of the world outside India to which the 
ancient Indians were the torch bearers of 
civilization and culture To what cl«c can we 
attribute the present politic al consciousness and 
the aspirations of the Indians but for the 
knowledge of the English language and the 
attendant expansion m outlook 

Thirdly, the English language notwilh* 
standing its erratic spelling empirical pronun 
ciation, mixed origin indiscriminate borrowings 
and inconsiderate inooriwration of slangs and 
vulgar corruptions has a vocabulary probably 
un«urpassed by any other language in the 
world 

If to this vast vocabulary, India ados its 
metaphysical and philo'ophical terms, m which 
Sanskrit excels the re«uUant product will be 
unbeatable 

Fourthly, English is spoken m a larger area 
than any other language in the whole world 
English holds an unassailable position in the 
international assemblies of the world though 
French is the medium in the League of Nations 

ScBirra 

Roman script is far simpler than all the 
Indian scripts The insufficiency of the Roman 
script to suit Indian need can be mended 

Tlie ca«e with which one can write the 
script without taking the pen off the paper w 


undeniable The facile pen i« po^iblc only 
tlirougli tins script, bccau'-e, nil the letters of 
tlio alphabet excepting ‘O' and ‘S’ begin 
witJi an upward stroke from the left bottom and 
end with an upward stroke on (he right so that 
the letters arc linked naturally O' ends at 
Uic top and fe' vntli a stroke to the left ‘X* 
js the only letter that necc'sitatcs the pen being 
removed for the formation of the two strokes of 
Its composition The dots and cro«®es can be 
filled in on the completion of a word or even 
words 

Fdlcation 

Primary If Englidi is not taugbt in the 
primary standards, the position will be ju«t as 
it 13 at present or in the future with Hindi as 
the AU-lndn language 

Secondary As per report of 1931 Census, 
India Ind 13,681 secondary •schools (with 
2284 411 pupils) equipped to teach English 
The jnerea*e in the number of institutions 
and pupils over 1921 figures was 64^ and 85% 
respectively 

If it Lc granted that Hindi will pormeaU 
to (he masses through the *ccondary students 
then It must be granted that Engli«h had 
pcrmeslcd to the mas«ea during the last 
century which, however, is not (he cas? 
TTicrcfore, the optimistic expectation of Hindi 
spreading to the masses is unwarranted 

VnwcTSity In 1931, there were 16 Uni- 
versities m India with 244 Arts colleges and 
73 profesMonal colleges If English continues 
to be the medium of in«truetinn m these institu- 
(lons tlie ncces»itj to transhte thou«and3 of 
books in 14 languages to suit the future 
students will not arise 

Tlicrc will not be a gap of nt least one 
generation between tho«c to be educated in the 
vcmacular« and those who had been educated 
m Englwli A period that should be u«cd for 
inten'^ studj and unified advancement will be 
fntlered away in educating the future university 
students through the various vernaculars The 
present dav men and women educated in 
English will not lose touch ‘with the future 
Students os wall happen if the vernaculars be 
the medium of instruction in the universities 
Literacy in fTnfifisA That is the ability 
to wn(c a letter and read a reply to it 

[Here the writer has tried to show that the 
total number of literates in Hindi m the United 
Provinces the Panjab, Bihar, Orissa Central 
Provinces and Bcrar is not very much larger 
than the total number of literates m Fnghsh 
in the whole of India But a" we have not 
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been able to \enfy his figures r\e ha\e omitted 6 
a paragraph here — Editor, The Afodem Review ] 
However that may be, the incontrovertible ^ 
eudences of the wide knowledge of the English 
language acquired b> Indians and of its ® 
importance within and without India are the 
publications of books «uch as the Expenments 
with Truth by M K Gandhi The Ghmpses 
of TForM History bj Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
The Cuttural Heritage of India by the Sn 
Ramakri'hna Mis'ion the Indum Philosophy 
by Sir S Radhakriehnan and journals «nich as 
The Hindu of Aladras The Modem Review of 
Calcutta and the Hanjan the pet of Mahatm i 
Gandhi m Engh«h to gi^e wider publicity 
within and without India The ma®terj of 
English language bj Indiana as is manifest in 
The Cultural Heritage of Ind a will be the 
envj of all Englishmen 

ADMIMSTEA.TION 

JIo«t of the difficulties «et forth previou 1> 
will disappear if English continues to be the 
language of administration 

The mtra provincial contact and unity 
among the educated which had been estabbshed 
will continue to widen and strengthen in the 
future if English is retained Such will al«o 
be the effort throughout India 

The possible disruption and antagonism 
between the Hindus and Muslims xnll be 
a^olded with Engli«h as the All India language 
The cry again t the Indian National Congress 
that it endeavour® to establish the Hindu or 
Brabmanic eupremacy through Hindi will have 
no foundation 

INTER^A•^O^AL 

Indians mil be in touch with a greater 
part of the world through this medium and 
the scientists and .noliticians who at .i>re«ent 
represent India at the International Confer 
ences political or otherwise will exerci'e more 
influence through this tongue than through 
Hindi or anj other provuncial language 

Summary of tut Cl-vims of English to be 
THE All-Ivdu Language 

1 Ba«ic Engli h ig ea «5 to Icam 

2 Literacv m Engh h among Indians is wide 
'prcid 

3 It 1 ® widely 'poken all o%er the world 

4 It pO'<e<'cs an immen'e wealth of literature 

5 It IS fullj competent to meet our need in 
all sphere^ 


The ®cript i far simpler than all the 
Indian scripts 

The mountainous labour of translating will 
not be needed 

It will establish firmly intra provmcial, 
mter provincial and international contact 
and unity 

It will unif} the Hindus and Muslims and 
not CTeate a rupture 

Chapter ATII 

Lessovs from other countries 

1 United States of America The polyglot 
nation of all races is today the most pro 
gre«®i\e country in the world with Engli'h as 
the medium of instruction and administration 

2 Canada Canada is a much bigger 
country than India with 53 nationalities and 
178 «poken languages as per 1921 Census 
figures \et this dominion has advanced far 
more than India with Engb'b as the medium of 
education end administration though the 
French Canadians were as«ured of the 8afet> of 
their language 

3 Popart Japan has passed the stage of 
experiment prior to the introduction of Western 
sciences and methods It had one language 
though the nation is a composite of Mongolian 
the Poline«ian and Ainu races This was 
the luodamentai factor in the educational 
advancement of Japan as the sciences and 
literatures of the world had to be tran«Iatcd 
into only one language 

4 China This country with the biggc't 
area and population m the world has one 
ecnpt though pronounced differently in its 
various provinces The=e senpt® convey the 
same idea and meaning to all the literates m 
all the pnmnees Thus Chins has po®®e®3ed 
a greater unity than India for millennium® 

Aet there had been manv attempt® dunnjt 
the pa®t «eventy years to ®implify the =cript 
but yet without phenomenal ®ucceo« 

Incidentally the Chine«e ®cnpt is far more 
ea®ier to wnte than the Hindi «cnpt as the 
latter requires a greater number of «trokes 
than the former to write a word 

5 Malaya Malaya is another polyglot 
countrv with representatives perhaps of all 
the languages and races in the world 

Hus country has advanced greatly within 
the Ia«t fifty j ears with Engh=h ns the medium 
of m®frue(ion with Engli'h as the language of 
admini tration but Malava as lingua franca 

The Chinese predominate m this country 
so much so that it can even be styled as 
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‘ Small Chma ’ All the English schools teach 
English from the primary standard and tin* 
language is the medium of instruction thnn^h- 
out the school career of a boy or a girl 

6 Ireland Ireland, on emerging success* 
fullj from its centunes-old 'truggle for in- 
dependence, naturally de'iired to establish its 
national language, the Gaelic, as the mediuin of 
instruction and administration In the early 
days of controversy over this language 
question, Sir DeValera is reported to have 
declared that he would prefer the language with- 
out freedom to freedom without the language 
"But many nho ^ere willing to work for a 
Gaehc-speaking Ireland are beginning to feai 
that the speeding up policy nhich holds the 
field may result in condemning no small portion 
of the generation to the semi ilhterai^ that 
uas the fate of the Insh-speaking children 
who in other days were instructed in schools 
in a language they did not speak at home ” 

7 Continental Expenencen 

(a) Europe had an immense advantage 
even though there were many languages as the 
languages m the Western Europe fell into 
groups, German and Dutch — English and 
Danish — French Spanish and Italian — which 
considerably lessened the difficulties of mastenng 
them The use of dne script (Roman script) had 
been of immense service to the \Vo«tom nations 
of Europe, whereas Ea*terD Europe, ic, Russia 
end Csech lagged behind because it had different 
scripts 

(b) Asia The languages of Asia abound 
in scripts, Arabian, Persian and Urdu scripts 
are cognate if not identical Similarly, Chinese 
and Japanese 

In India the Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali and 
Gujarati scripts are cognate, whereas, Tainil, 
Telugu, and Malayalam are not very much 
akin Canaresc is more akin to Telugu 

Asiatic nations were sufficient to themselves 
in tlie sphere of literature and became isolated 
for want of a unifying script among other 
cau«cs 

‘‘ It was not until A'latics began to wntc 
jn Western tongues that they began to speak 


effectively, either to the world or to one another 
The remarkable progress in all directions which 
we see in India, in Japan, m China and in 
Annam is due in part at least to the mastery 
by the educated of the English tongue " 

The ideals of Gandhi, the poetry and 
philosophy of Tagore, the scientific discoveries 
of Bose and Raman and the politics of Nobru 
could not have been known within or without 
lodia, but for the mastery of English bv 
the educated Indians 

Tile moral support which India receives 
today in her national aspirations from America 
France, England, etc , would not have been 
possible, but for the interchange of ideas 
through this Western tongue 

China would still be under the sway of 
the Manchus but for the enlightenment of 
Dr San Yat-sen through English 

Chapter IX 

Conclusion 

illodem India Mere juxtaposition will 
not help advaneemesi in the provinces Ideas 
are communicated through books, through the 
written as much ns, and even more than, by 
the spoken word Therefore, let us" maintain 
accc's to the literatures of the world through 
llie English language 

Jn our time Europe borrows more and 
more from the Philosophy of the East, wliile 
the Ea«t borrows more and more from the 
fcience of the lYest Let this mutual benefit 
and conjoint advancement go on for ever nnd 
more through the medium of English 
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STUDENTS’ STRIKES 


By G S KRISHNAYYA ^fA pho 


Some Pee^entive Me.ksures 

There seems to be quite an epidemic of 
students strikes in several parts of country 
As a leading daily put it recently Hardly a 
iay pa'-'es mthout reports of students strikes 
•or threats of strikes for some tnveal reason or 
■other In \nexv of this situation it may be 
worthwhile to di«co\er the conditions which 
favour tlicir occurrence and to pre«cnbe ways 
and means by which such conditions might be 
-avoided Within the brief «pace of an article 
an attempt is made here to describe situations 
■mo«tIy psychological in which groups and 
individuals are most «u«ceptible and then to 
suggest how «uch raenl'il states might be 
prevented in other word to treat the 
phenomena of students strikes as a doctor does 
T^pboid or Indigestion No claim is made 
here for c\hau tiv ene«s nor is it assumed fhat 
all that 18 Slid here will apply in all detail' 
to any particular strike past or pre«ent 

Umurvo Supebfh.ov3 Ste\m 
Important among the medi'posmg factors 
js the failure of «chools and colleges to u«c up 
the animal spirits of > outh Tlus pent up 
■energy naturallv demands an outlet But an 
educational procedure which everlastingly 
■prcacl es Keep quiet and idealizes its 
good boys is not likely to make provision 
tor the I roper expenditure of <uper abundant 
«tcam 'Ihcrefore from the humdrum routine 
■of academic life which normal boy would not 
«eck occasional escape? It would indicate an 
alnominlitv if voung folks with lie natural 
exuberance of tl e teens di 1 not de ire to 
take a dav off to let go or to do something 
-out of the wav Educational p«v cl ologi'ts 
are enipha'izmg tie need for a larger amount 
of phv in life and m eilucation and vet few 
<top to con< dcr what i« to happen when the 
authoriUes violate every law of Gml *inl 
Nature in their in«i«tcnee on an unnatural con 
tom itv to impo «ib!e requirement* 

To avoid such a d!«poeilion to utilize tie 
■fir»t chance for «omc forbidden excitement it 


IS nece«sary to have many activities centnng- 
ID and around the school or college Since the 
traditional curriculum leaves «o little room for 
activity and con«tmies so little of the tremcn 
dous reserves of energy and enthu«ia«m it is 
dc«irable to introduce some extra cumcular 
actmtics such as excursions parties games 
scouting athletics newspapers and magazines 
drsmalie hiersr} ^ccKties mu ic clubs 

and orche«tras student councils Be idc« one 
of the «urc«t ways to the heart of the student 
IS to have the institution a««ociated wath some 
of the happieU moments of his life The need 
for creative acbvity nju«t be obvious in this 
connection and so far the school la concerned 
It may bo pointed out that even the curriculum 
can be vitalized and made more absorbing by 
the u«e of the Project Method the ^tinnctka 
Plan and the Dalton Plan 

f 

SrviPATnrnc llMiERSTASDiva 
Another predi po«mg eau«e i« the lack of 
sympathy between student* and the staff and 
fhe adminj (ration Leaving aeide tic apafliv 
which often exits between the tcaclcrs and 
the management sometime* there i* not that 
understanding of the student mind and nature 
tl at would make for a feeling of csjynt de corps 
between the students and tJ e jT*t Human 
beings crave *vmpathy and «tudent* naturally 
«eek «vmpathv from tho c above them tMicn 
they begin to feci that that cannot be secured 
and that nobody care* the atmo'phero is 
charged with the po«*ibility of a strike From 
thi* point of vacw a «trike mav ^ a protc t 
again«t admini«trative indifTcrence and callou 
ne « Wen sympathv i* not fort! coming and 
repre«*ivc measure* arc tlreatencd a fiirtl cr 
stage Is reached and voutlfiil pufuiacitv 
come* into plav It take* up (he cl aHcnfo 
and feel* called upon to *1 ow that it i* no 
factor to bo tnfled wath Tl e urge nf ma tors 
I* 'trong an 1 the only coure open seem* to l>o 
a walk out At least when reprt'**ion i IikcK 
to leal to revolt di«crction on tho part of tie 
adminrtratinn may bo tl e better part of 
valour I 
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Deaotion to School or Collixa. 

The third fictor that inuH be con<ydered 
IS the general lack of a sense of loyalty to the 
institution to which one belongs This devo 
tion ecems conspicuous bj its ab encc in ■» 
large number of Indian schools and colleges 
The result is that the students fall an easy 
pre> to the divisive and disruptive forces which 
are more or less always present A pnde iii 
onp s institution i» necessary before devotion is 
conceivable and this pnde cannot be cultivatet) 
unless there are some things of which the 
pupils or students may nghtlv be proud There 
IS often nothing to deter them from doing 
things which would bring disgrace to their 
institution If ll ey could be made to feel a 
sense of responsibility to hold scared the fair 
name of their institution and to pa^s it down 
fairer and nobler to the next generation it is 
concenable that they would refrain from much 
that IS 'often indulged in light heartcdlj 

To promote this feeling of corporateness 
ami to develop the school or college spirit a 
number of things might be done Weekly or 
less frequent asscmbhng of the students and 
tl e staff will go a long way If at the begin 
ning and end of each tenn «uch a formal 
gathering were arranged it would to say the 
least introduce Ihe students and the instructors 
to each other (especially in the ea«e of the 
larger institutions) and make them feci that 
they belong to one academic community A 
BtuSents’ handbook and diaty would ensure a 
common stock of knowledge regarding the 
history and traditions of the institutions 
Flags, colours badge* mottos college songs etc 
serve as important umfjing agencies Little 
IS done to enh«t an alumnus interest m the 
school or college and perhaps less to deserve 
it An alumnus register will serve to keep the 
institution in touch with it« pa«t students and 
their welfare and whcroaboiits Then Ihe Old 
Boys and the present students should be 
brought together periodically to en«urc mutual 
interest tn<i' to jn'migPlviT A\v cwwwsww 

devotion to the institution 

The interest of the students in the in ti 
tdtton cm great)) lorreiseil by giving them 
a small part in the mmigeinent of its activities 
\\lii!c students maj not be aide to rule them 
sell c« entirely, they arc u«inll> able to rosnnpr 
some of the small affairs about the school or 
collccc Tl e student who gives of his time and 
cm rgy to his institution cares for it the morv 
beenu e of his contribution If thw oppor 
♦unities could be multiplied eo that more 


students could participate in running the insti- 
tution the larger will be the number of the 
fnends of the institution IVith such an 
mcrcased interest and responsibilitj , the prob 
lem of rowdyism is inconceivable 'Tlie best 
control IS that which comes from within, an I 
comes because the group it®elf takes pnde m 
holding up Its own rules and standards 
Ritiiont this, popular support nilcs are a 
challenge and threats onl> increase trouble for 
all those concerned To guarantee this backing 
1 sense of responsibilit) js neccs®arj and that 
IS greatly ns isted bj an elected Student 
Representative Council The students not onlj 
begin to share in the running of the institution, 
but have a legitimate channel of expression for 
their problem and grievances And the Pnn- 
«paJ knows who the student leaders are and 
can negotiate with them before a cn is arises 
If tl e students can be made to feel that the 
budding up of desirable traditions and the 
maintaining of tl e reputation of the institution 
is a joint responsibility much will have been 
done to mininnie 8ensDnoii«nc«8 and carping 
criticism Our schools and colleges have not 
attempted ns a rule to take their younger 
members into administrative confidence 
feeling of partnership naturally predisposes one 
agam«‘ revolt and rn»hne«s 

^tENsmSINO Stldevts 
Another matter that is of too great an 
importance to be ignored li?rc is the need for 
sensitising students for propaganda Thi« will 
prevent llein from falling a ready victim to 
every wind of doctrine that might come their 
way One of the greatest defects of oiir 
educational system is that it does little to 
foster independent thinking and the scientific 
attitude Students are rarely given an oppor 
lunitv to sift evidence or encouraged to differ 
from opinion® printed or professorial Until 
•tudeat’ cm stand on their own feck intellee 
tually, they are bound to behove ino«l thing® 
that thev hear or read And tl cn tiny often 
Mt tm fiVir femv oi* fiVe^v <cfppo^' f /noV 

Fver since the evils of the present type 
of education were recognised educationists have 
bein urging the need for developing the critical 
attitude But no great el nnge i® pos iblc until 
reasoned difference® are invited and examina- 
tion called for more than a verbatim repro 
duetion of eomehody rl c’s ideas and opinion* 

In view of increasing democrntization and 
wider enfranchisement such ent cal mmdednes* 
is all the more indispensable Calm rfetiheratjon 
and the weighing of evidence can be and 
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should be cultivated through the school and the 
college This will render joung people uomc 
what impervious to prejudice and propaganda 
and prevent hasty action =o characteristic of 
impetuous > outh Until the exercise of rational 
faculties Is exalted as “ocial nghteou ness we 
invite tlie fate that awaits vital ignorance 


DI'>INFECTI0\ 

It mu=t be admitted however that even 
in bj gone daj s 'ome of thc«e predi poeing 
cau es were operative and jet strikes among 
students w ere rare if not entirely unknown 
Something has happened Power that lies in 
collective action one of the discoveries of the 
industrial W est has been frequently exhibited 
in the form of strikes with «o much suecc«s 
that perhaps Indian 'tudent-j have been dulj 
or undulj impressed Here m India too it has 
often been observed to produce the desired 
fc ult And so when their wishes are thwarted 
and thej want to a««ert their might thej fall 
back upon this weapon In such circumstances 
it 1 obvaous that the student mind is con 
centrated on the goal Their interest in the 
means is onlj as mean® to that end (Their 
demands to the extent to which thev are 
legitimate are to be granted but when thej are 
not reasonable or desirable what then?) 
Perhaps then it would be bc«t to bring the 
means to the foreground and to get them as 
sen ible people to evaluate their contemplated 
procedure Thev might be «hown that a strike 
1 a notable example of an loelinctne rather 
than a rational attempt to correct evils nod 
that as a social method it corresponds to the 
tactics of a rat seeking its escape violcntlj 
from a trap the nature of v Inch it does not 
perceive If «tudent realized low di«astrou 
a «trike can be to character, how «ubvemvc 
of morale and discipline and bow wasteful of 
time talent and cnergv they would think 
manj times before re orting to it Students 
«hould therefore have an opportunity of dis 
*»cu ing this new technique with the co opera 
tion of their educational adva ers This would 
ensure the presentation of more «idcs of the 
quc«tion and if discu««cd beftyre anv particular 
1 ® ue 13 up would guarantee more balanced 
conclu ions Being fullv aware of the con®e 
qucncc® thev are not likely thereafter to fall 
in with the fir«t suggestion of a «tnkc It 
niav a!«o be that the fact that they had 
alrcadv covered the ground mentallv and 
‘vicariously’ miglt rob the quest of a ‘new 
experience of mo«t of its thrill and mofiratlng 


power They have become immuned, as it 
were to serious infection 

Atmosphere of Discipline 

The above mentioned predi«po mg factors 
might be comparativ elv ineffectn e but for 
another and more devastating feature of many 
modem institutions — the lack of a firm con 
viction regarding the value and importance of 
discipline MTien all that can be done has 
been done when «weetne« and light have been 
given free plav when mutual understanding 
and farsighted planning have been tried — in 
other words when the management i® m the 
right and has spared no pains to convince the 
students of it a «tnke still “eem po eible these 
dajs And thi* is becau e of the prevalence 
of wTong ideals and unfortunate attitudes It 
i« nothing short of tragic that students ould 
grow up m the belief that the indi criminate 
eatisfactioD of native impul es and passing 
fancies i laudable at a time when self dis 
cipline sublimation and civility should be their 
guiding star® To him that overcometli is 
It given to eat of the tree of life’ Flabhj 
moral mu«cles have never been known to 
make for strong diameter Hence the rigours 
attached to the life of Rrahmce^icrya in the 
ancient univ er«ltle^ of India Plato realized 
this long long ago when I e said Those are 
good who are able to govern them elves those 
are bad who are not In the maintenance of 
the autliontj which has been delegated to 
schools and colleges the management should 
be able to count on the unqualified upport 
of all — except of cour e the sentimental fathers 
and hjslencal mothers who dont mind seeing 
their brood become nambj pamby unprincipled 
impetuous xoung people ^^lthollt this con 
fidonce tSiat the parents =ee eje to eve with 
them the heads of schools and college® will 
find it difficult to give the citizens and rulers 
of tomorrow the training which will add beauty 
and breadth and balance to life — in tcad of 
allowang it to become a prev to wild an 1 
self destructive pa®sion® No effort should h’ 
spared to help students and their guardian® to 
appreciate the value and virtue of courtesj and 
self control In such an atroo phcrc strikes 
canfiot thrive It is imperative for academic 
bodies and the public not to mistake pu«ilhm 
mitv for progressiveness 

SCMUABY 

Summarizing it might be enid that-onlv 
when 'schools and colleges realuc the need for 
greater phv*ical and social activaty in«ide and 
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outside the - curriculum, when they rccc^izc 
that students respond better to sympathy and 
understanding than, to the mere enforcement 
of external rules, when they understand that 
Joie and loyalty for an institution are forces 
uhich should be cultivated and capitalized 
through the devLlopmCnt of a partncrrfup 
when they actively immune studenta to the 
ravages of half truths and no truths when 


they cn'tblo students to undcr«tand that imita- 
tion m tlie matter of strikes is not commendable 
hut Irauglit with disastrous consequences and 
■when disciplined character and obedience to 
legitimate authority are extolled by the autho- 
wUes and the patrons as worthy goals for all 
ynung people, — only then will a scientific 
approncli be made to rendering students' strikes 
likely, if not impossible 


THE HISTORIC MISSION OF THE HINDUS IN BENGAL AND THE 
EFFECT OF THE COMMUNAL DEaSION 
By bVRJYA NARAVAN CHATTERJEC ma 


If we survey mankind as a whole, we find that 
fnin certain angles light is thrown upon the 
hi«toric mission of some particular communities 
The assertion that the mere fact of existence 
imiilics mission may sound strange to our ears 
but IS profoundly true It means that no 
individual and no group of individuals can 
contain all the possibilities of the human type 
Some peculiar tj pe is found in a higher degree 
in one or the other and the complete man would 
mean the synthesis of all men with (he m 
evitable reactions of quality to quality Even 
this definition is not exhaustive for there may 
be possible types as yet non exi«tcnt It 
follows that the complete man does not exist 
nor will he ever exist though the tjpe continues 
to evolve unceasingly 

The humin type in evolution arises out of 
the aggregation of individuals the synthesis of 
innumerable peculiarities The millions of 
individuals are so colourless that their con 
tnbution to the shaping of the human type is 
negligible To bring development about it is 
necessary that out of the masses superior 
individuals should emerge m whom the intent 
poosibihtiea of their peculiar mass become a 
recognizable dynamic force 

From (be human point of view the most 
important of agglomerations is the nationr for 
withm its sphere every human ability and 
activity manifest thcm'^elves It is through a 
national unity that the mass of individuals 
c\olve into mankind that is to say a spiritual 
a moral and perhaps a legally constituted unit 
The English can not contribute to the common 
treasure of mankind what the Indians or the 


Persians or tlie Russians can Tlic dcstructiorr 
or decline of one means the impoverishment of 
all 

The soul of a community in a nation is 
often seized witli the desire to rule over others 
They become intoxicated with tiie glory 
forced upon them by their leaders The 
judgment of History must condemn uncondi 
tionally the internecine communal conflicts in 
a nation Such conflict diverts the forces of 
each community front the internal development 
by which it miglt improve the treasures of 
mankHid without any eompen«ating advantage 
In Denga) the Hindus and the Muslims have 
not been welded into a perfectly homogeneous 
unit Prom tiie point of view of higher 
development such a situation should be met by 
an organization of groups in winch the leader- 
ship would devolve upon the culturallv superior 
groups This seems self evident The non 
niljDg groups should, however, enjoy complete 
freedom and adequate encouragement m the 
devdopment of their own culttiml individualitic*' 
Supporbng my view 1 suggest that the intellec- 
tually superior group is certainly more capable 
of contributing to the moral stock of humanity 
when aided by advantages which political 
supremacy always offer'*, while at the same 
time such a group feels no impul«e to maintain 
il* supremacy by obstructing the development 
of the rest Its supenonty is not artificial 
lesfs not at all on force, whereas the less 
cultured group when it attains political supre- 
macy can not but feel the incongruity of its 
position and is impelled to try a rapid 
equabzntion, which can be achieved only by 
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tlie uppre sion of higher culture, the more 
^aluable elements 

Thus the pre«ent commimnalj minded 
'Mu«lnn upremac^ m Bengal political life 
i\ill re«ult m a catastrophic decline of the 
standard of go\ermnent and owing to the 
natural deeite of the pohticaU\ «upenot com 
muniU for «peed} equalization in =uppre ion 
if not de truction of the higher culture 

But 'uch a polic\ would ob Iruct the 
Mu lim cultural de\elopment likewi e becau e 
it dnert* the energies of the Muslims into 
mistaken channels and wastes upon «upprc««ion 
what 'houid be utilized for progre® Mu lim 
aggrandi ement to the detriment of the Hindu 
IS to the detriment of the great intere«ts of 
human progre® not onlj becau e it weakened 


forces more mature but becau e it obHructs 
nther than assists the Hindu m the fulfilment 
of their own hi tone ini sion The Hindus of 
Bengal hate a loftj world mis'ion determined 
bt the achiet ements and tendencies of the pa«t 
the fulfilment of which has been obstructed 
weakened bt the catastrophe of the 
Communal Decision The mutilation of greater 
Bengal b\ giving awa} its di'trict® to Bihar 
and am and thus reducing the number of 

Hindu w itliin the present boundarie of 

Bengal under the thorough pohtical dominance 
of the Mussalmans i® a lo® to the great 
intellectual and moral interest® of mankind a 
lo® without compensation It is difficult to 
di cener an> humanitarian mieeion in this 
Decision though its author claim it 


FA^IILTi DISSOLUTION IN AULABAR 

B\ K M AY\ \TH M \ 


MU.ABA11 la pre eminently a land of matriarchy 
and joint family V hereas m the ca«e of tht 
matnarchal communitie the joint family is an 
indi pen«able nece «it\ for the maintenance of 
the social structure in the ca«e of the non 
matriarchal communitie in the ab ence of such 
a necee«it> they haae made a deliberate adapta 
tion of the social structure for the maintenance 
of the joint famih T 1 u not onlj the Nair® 
but also the 'Nambudiris the temporal and 
spmtual oierlord re pectneK of Malaba- 
haye built up their ocial structure on a joint 
farailj ba®! 

It is well known howeyer that unthinking 
acceptance of e tern ideas and blind imitation 
of estern institution hay e done considerable 
hayoc to Hindu ideas and institutions every 
where in India In Malab^r the indiMdualistic 
ideas of Europe haye in particular profoundly 
modified the attitude of the "Nairs towards the 
institution, of the matriarchal joint familv The 
extraordmarj con«eryati®m of the Nambudim 
resisted lie tern influences successfully for a 
long time But thej too hay e begun to 'uccnmb 
to forei<m ideas and influences 

S The joint familj is in consequence* now 
arded in Malabar as el ewhere in India as 
an anachroni tic institution quite out of place, 
in the modem world and con tituting a yentabl'*' 
SV-7 


impediment to any progress The idea of 
con®eryatioa b\ reform or reconstitution is 
altogether bru«hcd a®ide and dissolution is urged 
mth all revolutionary fervour 

It IS however interesting to note m this 
connexion that m Europe itself indmdualistic 
ideas are becoming out of fashion and commu 
ni tic ideas taking their place in shaping the 
de times of men It i amu®ing then to note 
that the zeal wnth which the dismantling of the 
Hindu joint families is being urged eycrvwhere 
in India is a j et thorough!} unaffected bv the 
new development® in the Ilest 

I\ e are here concerned only vnth the 
matriarchal joint familj of the "Nairs and other 
communities in Alalabar Legal changes 
mtroduced in Malabar m relation to th** 
matriarchal «v®tem of fimilj structure among 
the Nairs however afford a 'taking illustration 
of the dangers an«iDg from allowing purely 
luutatiyre sentimentali®m altogether divorced 
from reason to determine sociological changes 
of far reaching importance m India 

He shall now proceed lo a detailed and 
specific con ideration of our 'ubjcct proper But 
at the outset we have to note th-’t matriarchy is 
a nntv in the pre«ent-da} world and as such 
al o a noveltj and a mv ferv to manj ouLidc 
Malabar A brief description of if« main 
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outside the curriculum, nhea they recognise 
that students respond better to sympathy and 
understanding than, to the mere enforcement 
of external rules, wlicn they understand tbar 
love and loyalty for an institution are forces 
which should be cultivated and capitalised 
through the development of a partnerdup 
when they actively immune students to the 
ravages of half truths and no truths when 


they enable students to understand that imita- 
tion m the matter of strikes is not commendable 
but fraught with disastrous consequences and 
•alien disciplined character and obedience to 
legitimate authority are extolled by the autho 
nties and the patrons as worthy goals for all 
young people,— only tben will a scientific 
approach be made to rendenng students' strike® 
less likely, if not impossible 


THE HISTOUIC MISSION OF THE HINDUS IN BENGAL AND THE 
EFFECT OF THE COMMUNAL DEQSION 


SLIUIA NARAYAN 

If we survej mankind as a whole, we find that 
from certain angles light is tlirowa upon the 
liistonc mission of some particular communities 
The assertion that the mere fact of existence 
implies mission may sound strange to our ears 
but 18 profoundly true It means that no 
individual and no group of individuals can 
contain all the possibilities of the human type 
Some peculiar type is found in a higher degree 
in one or the other and the complete man would 
mean the synthesis of all men with the in 
eiitable reactions of quality to quality Even 
this definition is not exliau«tive for there may 
be possible types as yet non existent U 
follows that the complete man does not exist 
nor will he ever exist though the type continue® 
to evolve unceasingly 

The human type in evolution arises out of 
the aggregation of individual® the synthesis of 
innumerable peculiarities The millions of 
individuals are «o colourless that their con 
tributioQ to the shaping of the human type is 
negligible To bring development about it i® 
ncccs«ary that out of the masses superior 
individuals should emerge in whom the latent 
possibilities of their peculiar mass become a 
recognizable dj namic force 

From the human point of view the most 
important of agglomerations is the nationr for 
within its sphere every human ability and 
activity manifest themselves It la through a 
natjonal unity that the mass of individiials 
cvplvc into mankind, that is to say a spintual 
a moral and perhaps a legally constitute unit 
The Engh«h can not contribute to the common 
treasure of mankind what the Indians or the 
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Persians or the Russians can The destruetioR 
or deebne of one means tlic impoverishment of 
all 

The soul of a community in a nation is 
often seized with the desire to rule over others 
They become intoxicated with the glory 
forced upon them by their leaders The 
judgment of History must condemn uncondi- 
tionally the mterncemo communal conSicta in 
a nation Such conflict diverts the forces of 
each community from the internal development 
b> wlticli It might improve the treasures of 
mankind without any compensating advantage 
In Bengal the Hindus and the Muslims have 
not been welded into a perfectly homogeneous 
unit From the point of view of higher 
development eucli a situation should be met by 
an organization of groups in which the leader 
ship would devolve upon tiic culturally superior 
groups This seems self evident The non 
ruling groups should however enjoy complete 
freedom and adequate encouragement in the 
development of their own cultural individualities 
Supporting my view I suggest that the intcllcc- 
tuallv superior group is certainly more capable 
of contributing to the moral stock of humanity 
when aided by advantages which political 
Bupretnacy always offers while at the same 
time such a group fecis no impulse to maintain 
its supremacy by obstructing the development 
of the rest Its superiority is not artificial 
rests not at nil on force, wberen® the less 
cultured group when it attains political supre- 
macy, can not but feel the incongruity of its 
po«ition and is impelled to try a rapid 
equaluation, W'luch can be achieved only by 
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the suppre' ion of higher culture, the more 
^a!uable elements 

Thu the present communnalj minded 
JIuMim «upremacj in Bengal political Me 
Mill result m a catastrophic decline of the 
'tandard of government and OMing to the 
natural de«ite of the poUticallv «upetior com 
raunitv for peedv equalization, m ^uppre sion 
if not de truction of the higl er culture 

But such a policv nould ob truet the 
Mu hm cultural development likeivi e becau e 
it divert® the energie of the Mushms mto 
mi«taken channel* and na'tes upon *uppre*«ion 
vrhat should be utilized for progre* Mu'liro 
aggrandi'ement to the detriment of the Hindu 
1* to the detriment of the gieat interests 
human progre* not only becau e it weakened 


forces more mature but becau e it ob tructs 
rather” than a«ists the Hindus m the fulfilment 
of their own hi«tonc mi« ion The Hindus of 
Bengal have a lofty world mission determined 
bv the achiev ements and tendencies of the past 
the fulfilment of which has been obstructed 
and weakened bj the catastrophe of the 
Communal Decision The mutilation of greater 
Bengal bv giving awaj its districts to Bihar 
and \««am and thus reducing the number of 
Hindu* within the pre«ent boundane* of 
Bengal under the thorough pohtical dominance 
of the Mu« 5 alman« i* a lo*s to the great 
mtelleetual and moral interest* of mankind a 
lo * mthout compensation It is diEBcuIt to 
di cover anj humanitarian rai «ion in this 
Decision though its author claim it 


FA3IIL\ DISSOLUTION IN "MALABAR 
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i« pre eminentlv a land of matnarch> 
and joint family Whereas m the ca e of tht 
matriarchal communitiea the joint famil> is an 
indispensable nece «itj for the maintenance of 
tl e social structure m the ca^e of the non 
matriarchal communitie in the ab ence of such 
a nece««it> they hav e made a deliberate adapta 
tion of the social structure for the mnintenancc 
of the joint farailv Thu not onh the "Sair* 
but al 0 the Nambudiri the temporal and 
spiritual ov crlord respectn elv of Malaba- 
have built up their ocial structure on a joint 
fnniilj ba«i 

It is well known however that unthinking 
acceptance ol'We tem ifteas and'dlmh imitation 
of Western m titution have done considerable 
lavoc to Hindu idea* and institutions every 
where m India In Malabar the individualistic 
ideas of Europe have m particular profoundly 
modified the attitude of the "Sairs towards the 
in titution of tl e matriarchal joint famdj The 
evtraordinarv conservatism of the \ambudiris 
re 1 ted We tem influence* *uccc* fully for a 
long time But thev too have begun to *uccumb 
to loreicn ideas and influence* 
o The joint familv i m con equence now 
regarded in Malabar a* el*ewhere m India a 3 
an anachroni tic in titution quite out of place 
in the modem world and constituting a ventabl® 
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impediment to anv progress The idea of 
conservation bv reform or reconstitution is 
altogether bru«hed a«ide and di solution is urged 
mth all revolutionary fervour 

It IS however interesting to note in this 
connexion that m Europe itself individualistic 
idea* are becoming out of fa'hion and commu 
ni«lic ideas taking their place m shaping the 
de times of men It is amu*ing then to note 
that the zeal with which the dismantling of the 
Hindu joint families i« being urged evervwhere 
in India is as jet thoroughlj unaffected bj the 
new development* in the We*t 

W e are here concerned onlj with the 
matnar^ai joint laradv of the "Nairs and other 
communities in Malabar Legal changes 
mtroduced m Malabar m relation to th 
matriarchal *vetem of fnmiH structure among 
the Nair* however afford a striking illu-tration 
of the dangers nn«ing from allowing purely 
imitative scntimentaham altogether divorced 
from reason to determine ®ociologicaI changes 
of far reaching importance m India 

We shall now proceed to a detailed and 
specific consideration of our «ubject proper But 
ft the outset we have to note that nntmrchj is 
a raritv in the pre®ent-daj world and a* «uch 
al-o a noveltj and a mveterv to many outside 
Alalabxr \ brief description of if« mvin 
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features will not therefore be altogether out of 
place 

Matriarchy in its latest phase of dcA elopment 
in Malabar exhibits the following charaetcnstics 

(1) Descent is tiaced through femalea and auccassion 
and inheiitaace ve regulated accordingly 

(2) The centre ol the matnarrhal system is the 
matriarchal family The matriarchal faroly Ss composed 
of all the male and female descendaoia in the female 
line of a common female ancestor Hence, seeeasariiy 
It IS B joint facmly Partition is allowed and is based 
on the principle of unircrsal consent. In other Words 
parlilton h allowed provided all members coasutaimg 
the family agree to it 

(3) The {am ly propeit es arc owned in common 
by all the members and distribution is regulated by (be 
commun Stic principle From every one according to 
ability to every one according to need* ^puate owner 
ship of propenies is also recognised in the case of self 
Bcqu s tions 

(4) Males and females enjoy eipisl nghia and thcit 
functions are determined by sex distinctiona and Imuta 
Uona. Jhe snuormoti mate memter is generally the 
head and manager of the fanuly but in the absence 
of iiiiisble males of mature age beidship and manage> 
mens pass to the females according to sen eriiy as n 
the ease el males 

(5) All mitiimonial relations are ebaractensed by 
perfect equality on both alde^ and since natriaeony 
does not imply the discontinuanee of the wife# original 
connexion and ngbia in teitt on to the fanuly of birib 
depeadeaee of the wife or children for msinienence or 
material welfare on the hoshand or father te also absent 

The matriarchal system in Mftlabar has 
e4oked unstinted admiration from many out 
Biders including numerous eminent British 
officials of the admmi<trative and judicial depart 
merits of JIadras who liad opportunities of 
studying it clo«ely It lays stress on tlie natural 
importance of the female in »ocietv and per 
petuates the natural and early famiU ro 
lationvhip between brother and «istCT with- 
out a break or di«continuance at the matri- 
monial stage It recognizes complete equality 
between man and woman and as such is per- 
feeth free from all the ills of inequalit> 
between man and woman cliaractenslic of 
patriarch>, the prevailing type of social struc- 
ture m the world and against which women 
are jfgftfmg- mV iVa? wonW •MtV at /bw^vw 
times In striking contrast to the patn- 
archal «} 'tern with its undue emphasis of 
the importance of man and his rights in 
soclCt^ it has thoroughly cbminalcd all 
the factors leading to the «ubjfctioii of woman 
to man or undue exaltation of man over woman 
The joint family with its unlimited economic 
rciotircca and working on communwtic principles 
IS besides, a powerful institution incomparable in 
tie Tichnc«s of opportunifies which it prtmdea 
for the material and cultural ndsancement of 
the members 


The rapid spread of Western education 
among the Kairs m Malabar for which the joint 
family afforded abundance of facilities and the 
influence of Western ideas, customs and manners 
ha\e, however, led to the growth among them of 
a sentimental and unreasoning prejudice against 
the matriarchal system Indiscriminate cnUci'm 
of everjtbing matriarchal and exaltation and 
imitation of cxerything non matnarcbal, foreign 
Or Indian, hate also become the fashion of the 
day 

Matriarchy is attacked as unnatural, in- 
human and antiquated The joint family is 
regarded as unworkable unwieldj and difficult 
of selfless or proper management Eycnthe 
Unique equality and freedom which characterise 
inarital relations under matriarchy are a'^ailed 
and sought to be curtailed on the ground of their 
abuse 

ll e have here to examine the«e critici«ms in 
Some detail with a view to exposing their hollow 
ness and fundamental ba«ele85ne«s 

As regards the criticism that matnarchv 
IS unnatural it maj be observed that m matters 
of descent and inheritance the matriarchal 
emphasis of (he female is os natural ss the 
patriarchal crophasi* of the male In eompan«oa 
to the palriarclial system the matriarchal system 
lias nl 0 the merit in this respect of resting it«elf 
on direct exidenee rather than on indirect in* 
fercncc Again the matriarchal emphasis of the 
fralomal relalionship is al*o as natural os the 
patnarchal rinpha*is of the marital relationship 
Mere also in comparison to patnarchj, roatn- 
irchv has the merit of emphasi'ing nn indis 
sotutilc rclation«hip ba®cd on birth and carlj 
a« Delation rather than a dis'oluble rclationslnp 
l»a«ed on accident and later n®«ociation 

Matriarchy may be uncommon But it can 
Hot be regarded on that aecounl ns unnatural 
\oUung unnatural eon exi«t for a long time and 
the long historj of glorious nehiex ements to winch 
Hiatnarchj lu Afalabar can laj an undoubted 
elaim is it'clf an adequate refutation of the 
•eiVcrpr AVici rt rr enaattcirst W ri af evt* 

natural i* "implj to confu<c the one with the 
Other 

It u al'o common to regard matriarchy as 
Inhuman on the ground that it denies property 
nghta to wife and children But this criticism 
IS purely the result of superficial ob«er\atiou 
Unstd on Ibe analogy of patriarchy Jlntnarchy 
Mwe have nlreadj seen di'pcnsca with (he 
ncce<«ity for such rights on the part of wife and 
ebildrcn bj proiiding for all tbeir mamnal 
tequircmenls through a few more permanent and 
powerful agency in the form of the matriarchal 
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joint familj This critici m re«ts on a thorough 
Ignorance of this fact and as such is de\oid of 
anj real substance More than that compared 
to patriarchy matriarchy has also the advantage 
of freeing the parents from the wornes regarding 
the material position and welfare of their 
children and thereby enabling them to conserve 
and release so much of their energies for 
cultural adianceraeat 

Far from being an antiquated system 
matriarchy has al o proved itself in «ome 
re«pects more advanced and more modem 
than patriarchy The matriarchal ideas in 
many respects and parbcularly tho^e relat 
rag to the position of women m society an, 
being accepted everywhere in the modem world 
as more sound This fact alone is at once an 
emphatic refutation of the criticism that it is 
antiquated and an unequivocal a« ertion that it 
IS more advanced than patnarchy 

The criticisms which are levelled against the 
joint family may aI‘=o be examined m some 
detail The critics regard the comraum«tic idea! 
of the joint family as impossible of realisation 
m actual practice Their size and management 
are also attacked the former on the ground that 
bigness is incompatible with happioe«s and the 
latter on the ground that the manager is more 
likely to be actuated bv motives of selfishness 
and the desire to ennch bis n^fe and children 
than by any genuine desire to advance the m 
tercets of the matriarchal family 

None of these criticisms however rests on any 
substantial foundation In modem times when 
communi<rD is being adtocated as suitable and 
practicable for larger groups of people on a stale 
and e\en on a world basis and al®o demonstrated 
to be feasible and successful to regard the 
communistic pnnciple as unsuitable and imprac 
ticable for a family group is only to cling to a 
position which is no longer tenable and which 
is fast becoming out of date 

Again to connect the bigness of the joint 
families and unhappiness in family life is only 
to connect two unconnected things as cause and 
effect through losing sight of the real cau«c It 
may aUo be ob«er\ed that if bignc«8 has any 
connexion with happrae«s in relation to familv 
life it IS only for enhancing it by placing at the 
di'po'al of the family larger human and material 
rc'ources than othcrwi«c po««ible and not for 
de«troying it 

The real factor that determines happiness or 
unhapp DC s in family life is mnnagement and 
not size Instances of well managed big famihes 
enjoying unparalleled happiness and ill managed 


small famihes undergoing untold mi'enes are too 
common to need "pecific mention 

The cntici=ras levelled against the manage 
ment of the famihes are al«o devoid of any 
weight They rest on too narrow a xuew of 
human nature and betray a thorough ignoranc 
of the past 

The prosperity of almost all the exi'tmg 
joint famihes which are now admittedly in 
affluent circumstances can easily be shown to 
be due to the selfless endeavours of the managers 
ID the pa«t A« such the cntici'm that the 
managers are naturally and generally selfish is 
to be regarded as having no real foundation 
The cntici«m that under matriarchy the manager 
of the joint family is hable to be actuated by 
the desire for promoting the material interests 
of his wife and children at the expense of the 
matriarchal family is also dexoid of any sub 
stantial weight We have already «een that 
under matnarchy wife and children do not 
depend for their maintenance or roatenal wel 
fare upon the husband or father ^ e have also 
noted that the managers of the matriarchal 
families are really entitled to a proud place in 
the history of matriarchy In these circum 
stances no sub tantiai weight can be given to 
such criticisms They can only be regarded as 
the outcome of ignorance of one of the basic 
conceptions of matnareby and its splendid prac 
tical working under varied conditions during the 
penod of its long history All the defects m 
managements are al o easily removable as will 
be shown afterwards by the introduction of 
nece'^ary changes to make it more broad based 

A few words may al=o be said with refer- 
ence to the cntici'ims directed against the mar 
vellous principles of equahty and freedom which 
regulate all marital relations under matriarchy 
Tbe fact that principles are abmed in practice 
cannot be advanced as an argument against the 
principles themselves The remedy for abu'c 
lies al'o not in abrogating those principles m 
any form It lies rather in the creation of a 
strong public opinion against their abuse fay 
«alutary methods 

We are now m a position to proceed to a 
di'cu «ion of some of the main features of the 
legislation introduced in relation at present to 
the Nair families but doubtless intended also 
to be extended in due course of time to the 
families of the other matriarchal communities 
in Malabar 

Tire following aspects of the legi«Iation 
de®er\c particular attention in this connexion 

(1) Regulation of family partition (21 
Regulation of rights to the self acquisitions of 
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the members ot the family (3) Rcgulatioa of 
family management (4) Itegulation of matri 
monial relation® e «hall di'cu 3 each of 
these separately 

Under the new regulation the principle of 
universal consent as the basis of family partition 
IS either partly as in the case of Codiin and 
Bnti'h Malabar or totallj ns m the case ot 
Travancore dispensed with by the introduction 
of branch or individual partition® Universal 
consent for partition is however one of 
fundamental principles of matriarchy When 
partition is allowed except on this basis the 
matriarchal character of the family can no 
longer exi«t Matriarchy implies as the term 
Afaru makkalhayara u*ed m Malabar to 
denote matriarchy shows three elements in the 
family group — brother sister and sister s 
children Branch or individual partition by 
effecting sep-vration of the male and female 
descendants of a female makes such grouping 
impo««ible Partition introduced by law thus 
strikes at the root of the whole structure of the 
matriarchal family 

By emphasising equality m dslnbution 
legal partition has also undermined the com 
munistic character of the family The possi 
bility of partition of properties m equal shares 
at any time as legally provided creates among 
the members an irres^itiblc desire for a similar 
equal distribution of income at all tunes This 
makes the operation of the principle of distn 
bution according to need difficult or impossible 
of attainment In the place of the old principle 
a new principle the principle of distribution 
accord ng to equal proportion comes into prac 
tical operation All chances of harmonious 
faraih life it is needless to ob'ierve also dis 
appears with thi« 

Legal partition has thus introduced alio 
getiier a new type of family thoroughly differ 
ent from the old in all respects It has intro 
duced in the place of the old family of unlimited 
“ize re«ources and limited ill*" — a new family of 
limits’ <i 2 e resources' iniu’ uinlinuttf jiHr rfJ* 
the ills of the old family are not only repro 
duced in the new family but they are also re 
produced in multiplied and aggravated form-> 
and with none of its advantage®. The old pun 
ciple of partition which operated aulomaticalh 
nlenever tie family became unduly cumbrou-» 
or harmonious working difficult has thus amplv 
demonstrated its wi«doni not only b\ its prsc 
tical success in the pa®t but also by the cont«i«t 
afforded by the disastrous result® attendmg it® 
dcMation 

\gam under matriarchy tl e faimly is 


entitled to inherit the self acqui itions left un 
bequeathed by the memherB of the family But 
this right of the matriarchal family is deprived 
partly or wholly by miking wife children and 
husband heirs to part as in the ca«e of Cochin 
and Bnt!«h Malabar or wide ns in the case 
of Traiancorc of such propertie® Tl at this is 
incompatible with the matriarchal 'ystciu of 
inheritance i« obiiou® Beside? it has also to 
be noted that members of tl e matriarchal fami 
lies one not only tlictr birth hut also their 
making and position to these families A® such 
deprivation of the right of these families to 
inherit the self acqui itions of the members con 
fititutes al®o B glaring inju tice to them The 
new principle introduced b\ legislation is thus 
both irrational and unjust in the extreme 

come next to the regulation of family 
management Here we shall consider fir«t the 
maximum fixed by law as remuneration for the 
I ead of the familv It is well known that most 
of the matriarchal joint families in Malabar are 
considerably neb and enjoying large annual 
incomes The heads of such families often alsy 
enjoy greater social prestige than even the great 
est state officials To fix the maximum of ie> 
muncration for the head® of such families nt 
Rs 75 a month as the law has done is in the 
circumstances nothing but ridiculous 

Further the pro«pcrit\ of any institution 
depends upon the efficiency and hone ty of its 
management Particular care has therefore to 
be taken to ®ee that the man at the head of 
the affairs is paid properly to secure such efli 
ciencs and honesty But cunousK enough here 
the law does exactly the opposite thing Further 
comment upon this is needlesB 

A deplorable want of coustructne acumen 
m the sliaping of the legislation affecting the 
management is re\ealcid aWo b\ the failure to 
deal with it satisfactoriU in other respects A 
study of the factors that la\e largely led to 
Hie decay of the joint families rei-cals that two 
causes contribute mainh to tl cir rum The«e 

iW 

(1) ant of planned foretl ougl t in man 
agement resulting in reel less expenditure and 
leading to ultimate colhpsc and (2) bickerings 
among members partieularlv between the 
manager and others affecting injuriously the 
management and welfare of the family 

It IS obMOus tlat the obligation legally 
placed on the manager of the famih for making 
periodical presentation of accounts to the other 
members is in itself totally insufficient for 
remoying these ills 

Thev are removable however bv the apphea- 
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tion of tl e principle of budgetarj inanaBement 
in the ca'^e of the«e familie'! Bj mahmg it 
obligatorj on the part of the manager to present 
a periodical familj budget to all the adult 
members and making their participation in all 
po iblc wa^o a feature of the management the 
element® of forethought collectmtj and publicitj 
are secured in sufficient raea ure to make the 
management thoroughla 1 one«t and efficient 
The familj al o become free from the cur«c of 
bickering when publicita remoaea roi«under 
standings from among the members which 
generallj constitute the real and mam cause fo 
all bickering in joint families 

In this connexion it ha® al o to be 
empha i od tliat the con cnation of the matn 
arcl al joint families is eminentK practicab!*' 
b% a "irell regulated tem of management 
avluch take adequate account of the principles 
of large scale management The legi lation 
introduced at pre ent in relation to the Nair 
families i« honeaer fundamentaib dcfectne in 
tl at it re«ts on a realiiation rather of Ih 
destmctiae than of the constructi\e importance 
of management But the attempt to demohsh 
the e fanulies for reasons of mismanagement 
Tcal or imagmarj on the part of the heads and 
Tn aaa of getting nd of the«c heads altogether 
1 a fooli h as seeking to get rid of the 
inou e tn the hou«e b\ setting fire to the hou " 
jt clf 

Coming la tl\ to the regulation of matn 
tnonial relation we haae to note that insistence 
on the registration of marriages and the impo i 
tion of special pecuniarj obligations on tl e 
male® in rc'pect to di olutions de«er\c parti 
cular attention 

\\e shall deal with in«i tenco on rrgi tra 
tion in a few word* It cannot be denied that 
tl e Nairs arc cuUuralU a highh adaanced com 
munit% with a corre ponding en«c of all fociil 
Te-iion ibihties In the ca c of such a communit> 
an obligation for the registration of marmge 
for prriention of caa«ion of responsibilities i 
obaiou h not onh superfluous and annoaing 
but al n 1 ighl) msultin" 

Inhampercd freedom on Iwth side® in the 
matter of di soluti n of marnages accorded 
un Icr inatnarcha will al o be admitted to be 
b\ far tl c not s^Iutaia principle in rc pcct to 
tl e same Tl e onU de% lation from the old prac 
tico wl leli I a« to be made and which can nl^o 
be nn le con i tent with the matriarchal s\ tem 
1 a recognition of tie n^hls of tic wife and 
clillren to maintenance in the ca«c oi tic 
former until her remamnge and m the ca«c of 
tie latter until the% attain mature age \na 


thing more than this i unwanted under matn 
arcb\ and Iikelj al«o to be rai chieaou 

The cumulalne effects of the aanous legal 
changes haae al o to be considered The dange- 
of sub tituting sentiment for reason in deterrain 
mg sociological changes and breaking up social 
s\ terns each of which has its own complete 
ne«s and rational foundation becomes at once 
manifest In the attempt to create a patriarchal 
famih out of the matriarchal family law has 
de troa ed the old sa tem and has produced «ome 
thing new out of the old which is neither patn 
arch\ nor matriarchj but something in the 
middle of the two In composition the new 
famiK re ulting from the operation of law is 
akm to the patriarchal famiK and consists of 
the hu band wife and children But the rights 
and respon ibilities of the member® of this new 
famih are different from tho'e of the patriarchal 
famih Thea arc rather akin to tho«e of the 
lu band wife and wifes children under main 
arch\ 

Till al 0 suggests a name for the new 
sy tem In Malabar matnarcln is denoted b\ 
the term Maru makkathajnm ’ te 8}*tem 
based on matriJiDca] descent end patuarchy bj 
the term Makkathaaam te s\stem based 
on patnlmeal descent To gi\e the new system 
the name Sambadhathaa am le s> tem ba cd 
on sanibadham or simple matrimonial con 
ncvion as is denoted b> the word under matn 
arch\ in Malabar «eeni« m the circumstances 
most appropriate 

Sambadhathaaom i« now generally defended 
on!> as a tran itional arrangement b% way of 
prejiaration of the maru makkathajam com 
inumtics for tl e reception of full fledged mak 
katha>am But m the first flu«h of enthusia m 
ID tl c carh days of its introduction it U'cd to 
be almost unn er«alh regarded as a happv com 
ironu'e between maru makkathavam and niak 
kntha\am and capable of combining 

tic adaantages of both without their di«ad\ant 
age® Tie famih m Cochin which is more 
hpical of the Sambadhalha\nm sv tem than 
tl c familr in Tra\ancore U'ed e%cn to be regard 
cd a superior to the latter though in fact the 
famih m Traaancorc ha« at Ica.t the merit of 
greater approximation to tic makknthaaam 
ft tom m companeon to the famih in Cochin 

^ambadl atha%am howc^cr 1 as none of such 
ahantages imagineil or claimed for it and it 
can be regarded onh a« an unmitigated mi'cl lef 
Both maru makkathaaam anJ makkathaNnm 
lasc each n completeness of if« own and theft 
is rationalh no plaec for an% tl ng mutilated 1 \ 
was of a compromise between the two To 
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attempt to create any such comproniiec la only 
to court disaster It is no wonder then that 
the sambadhalhnyam family which la the result 
of such an attempt and as such is neither 
communi tic nor individualistic Ins all the 
disadvantages of both the maru makkathayan 
and makkatl ay am families will out any of 
their advantages 

Economically the sambidhatl ayam fanuh 
13 weaker and more unstable than the jnaru 
makkathayam family Socially it provides all 
the occa'ion for friction among membera which 
both a maru makkathayam and a makkathayam 
famih provide in combinatun 

Under these circumstances the break up of 
tie maru makkathayam system and its replace 
ment by the eambadhathavam system can only 
be regarded as miscb evous in the extreme The 
tragic experiences of a large number of famiJie-' 
everywhere m Malabar illustrate also practically 
the mischiefs emanating from ti e replacement 
of the old bv tl e new system 

Even as a transitional arrangement earn 
badbathajam lacks adequate justidcalion The 
•tupendous and immediate economic waste m 
solved in prolonged and protracted partition 
and other litigations and in the di«use or under 
selling of big dwelling house* consequent upon 
the reduction in the size of the new famiUes is 
not in any way compensated by any promi«mg 
economic future near or distant 

The Nairs brought up in communistic and 
aristocratic traditions and with a unique per 
fection of character amply denoted by the 
Malabar term Tharawadithuam derived 
from Tl arwad or joint family can only be 
infants if not altogether misfits m the indivi 
duahstic and competitive world and the idci 
of their success in business enterpnses bv ulilii 
mg shares obtained by partition of faroity^ pro 
perties ns cap tal entertained by some to justifv 
the destruction of the old order is as fooh«h 
ns the idea of a cl ild s success with 1 is patn 
roony employed os capital in business enter 
prise* amidst a group of clever and veteran 
bu«mes*men It needs hardly to be told that 
the clnld is more likely to lo«e all his wealth 
and with all I opes of future recovery al-o 
destroyed find bim'cH nowhere in the world in 
no time Practical cases of such failures amoi 5 , 
the Nairs are al*o pathetically numerous Here 
jt can also be ob*crvcd with enough of justi 
fication as will be shown afterwards that tic 
Nairs have better chances of success in the cam 
petitive world under the protection of tl e power 
ful matriarchal joint familv than without such 
protection 


The transition ofters socially al«o no better 
Pro I ects cither immediate or distant Sam 
badhathayam has made the males more irres 
ponsiblc and the females more 1 clplc's than ever 
before Familv partition has violently shaken 
the 6 cn«c of re«ponsibility for the welfare of 
sister and children and the new 8 en*e of respon 
Eilihty for the welfare of wife and children has 
still to be freed from old traditions and ade- 
quately developed It is not surpnsmg then 
tliat with this the /emales are also reduced to 
a condition of greater hclplcssne®s than ever 
before Instance? of women of highly aristo- 
cratic families getting them®elves separated 
from therr joint families owing to the machma 
tions of their husband* the husbands subse 
qciendy squandering away all the wealth and 
ultimately all husband wife and children re 
ducod (0 a condition of de«tifution degradation 
and dependence ore al*o frequent everywhere in 
hfatabnr in lhe«e days 

Coming events ca«t their «hadows before 
The Nairs originally tbe rulers of Malabar are 
on tl eir way to become the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water there Legislation by sweep 
mg away the joint families has b 1 «o destroyed 
(heir citadels of greatness and the ultimate 
catastrophe is now only a question of time 
As regards the comparative advantages and 
di«advoolagcs of the maru makkathayam and 
makkathayam systems it can be ob«erved with 
abundance of justification that in rc«peet to the- 
economic and cultural opportunities that each 
i« capable of providing for the enrichment of 
life luc former is incomparably superior to the 
latter The difference between the two is ju«t 
like the difference between an elephant and an 
ant All attempts at di*manthng the maru 
makkathayam system without *eeking to adaot 
it to (he changing needs of the times particu 
larly where it hva already e«tablished iteelf 
firmly lave tlerefore to be deeply deplored 
\\e ehall il'o briefly examine the adapt- 
ability of tl e maru makkathayam sy«tera to 
BUch changing requirements and indicate modi 
fication* wlcrever po'*ible and nece«sary in 
order to make it conform to such requirements 
witl out violently or detnmcntallv affecting the 
fundamentals of the system 

No system can survive long if it is nc d 
anl incapable of adaptation The very fact 
that the maru mikkatlny am 6 y*tem has worked 
V lUi splendid 'ucco** from time immemorial to 
almost the present day is itself an eloquent te*ti 
monv to its supreme adaptability 

Tl e mam requ rements of the pre*ent tim" 
are (I) Invigorntion of the maru makkathayam 
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bj improving the management of the 
mani makkathajam familj and (2) acceptance 
of makkathajam ideas m respect to (a) wife 
and children and (6) mdmdualisra 

Y e ha^ e already alluded to the topic of 
management in sufBcient detail in foregoing 
sections In thia connexion it is enough to 
ob«ene that the eradication of all the ilL of 
the mani makkathayam fsirnhc- and their 
restoration to a healthj and vigorous working 
condition can ea«ilj be achieied by the intro 
duction in relation to their management of the 
principles of budgetarj 6j«tem with suitable 
modifications in their application to famih 
managements 

As regards acceptance of makkathaj am 
ideas it can be «hown that maru makkathayam 
IS capable without impairing its on-n complete- 
nc'S of eaohing a dual system combining th 
merits of both without their defects hTormal 
nnd gradual e^ olution is itself sufficient to bring 
about such a consummation At the time of 
legi«latue interference the progress of such an 
olution had in fact c%en reached almost per 
fection point Legislation however has not onU 
disturbed the process of «uch evolution but has 
aUo destroyed all chances of anv further de 
velopmcnt in that direction 

The two mam features of makkathayam 
are (1) living together with wife and ehildren 
and (2) rights to maintenance and propertie 
on the part of wife and children 

As regards living together with wife and 
children it can be ob erved that mam makka- 
thayam has not prevented members of these 
comiininities from Imng with their wives and 
children exactly as members of the maUcatha 
V am communities do Tlie con ciou*ness of the 
system of rights and obligations peculiar to 
their social organi ation is sufficientlv developed 
"inong them to enable them to make enlightened 
and harmonious adjustments with the marital 
requirements in life for the realiiation of the 
highest standards of civaliied life 

4ga!n members of the mani roakkathavam 
communities are at prefect liberty to disiw^e of 
their self acquisitions by assignments or wills 
Ca ea of disposal of «clf acquired properties 
parth or whollv in favour of wafe and children 
are a! o frequent among them Afani makka* 
thav am cannot under such eircum«tanccs be 
regarded as involvang anv ab olutc denial of 
propertv rights, to wife and children even thou^ 
*ueh rights have no iicce««itv under it 

Tlie onlv feature of makkalhavam which 
1- perhap> ab«ent in mam makkathayam is a 
distinct right on the part of wafe and children 


to maintenance This right has to be conceded 
but conceded al«o without impainng the 
completeness of the maru makkathayam =5 stem 

The Hindu law howev er concedes this 
nght to wife and children and =ince all the 
marumakkathayam communitiea are Hindus it 
IS doubtful whether even in this re pect any 
special legislative interference i« required to 
bring about the innovation 

Finally the 'cope for indmduali m under 
mam makkathayam is al o not in any way 
inferior to that under makkathayam In fact 
it IS even superior in some respects TIil 
recognition of the «elf ncqui itions of the 
members of the family as private properties 
leaves the allegation often made, that maru 
makkathayam is devoid of «cope for indnidua 
h-m vnthout real foundation It is aLo a well- 
known fact that individuah m unsupported bv 
powerful agencies is generally ineffective or 
feeble 4s euch the direct and indirect support 
derived by the members in manifold ways from 
the maru makkathayam joint family with its 
multifarious resources has to be regarded as 
capable of promoting individualism much better 
under mam makkathay am than is possible under 
makkathay am 

The individualism developed in cIo«e contact 
with the joint family is aLo bound to differ from 
the ordinary and cut-throat type of individual] m 
bv a distinct flavour of that communistic ana 
an tocratic excellence of character alreadv 
referred to n« ‘ Tharawadithuaro ' and as 
peculiarly characten»tic of the members of the 
joint families 

It can al«o be ob«en ed without exaggeration 
that for the preservation of this peculiar excel- 
lence of character alone the maru makkathayam 
families hnve an impregnable case for their con- 
servation Anv demand for their demolition can 
emanate only from a thorough ignorance or im- 
perfect realization of the full significance and 
overwhelmme importance of excellence of char- 
acter m civulized existence 

It vnil thus be seen that maru makkathayam 
al 0 contains within itself the mam elements 
of makknthavam to enable it through the normal 
and gradual procc®s of evolution to develop itscH 
into a dual system of maru makkalhavam and 
makkathyam without m any wav seriously 
affecting its own completeness or considerably 
curtailing the utility of the other and as such 
capable of combining the mam advantages of 
both without their di«adv antages What is 
needed is therefore its overhauling for conserva- 
tion and adaptation rather than its dissolution 
for replacement bv blind imitation 
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The maru makkathajam communities in 
general and the maru inakkathayam women in 
pirfjcular and the hlahbar ruling lamilies have 
al'o a special re'pon®ibilit\ for inamtaining this 
unique \s(em of social structure with ail !*» 
gieatness and usefulne s 

To tl e members of the maru inakkathayam 
communities maintenance of maru makkatba- 
%am means maintenance of an institution with 
which their gieatne* not only of tie pn^t but 
also of the present and future aic indi«solublj 
connected 41! attempt tl crefore to raeddk 
with this system on the part of the few posmg 
themsehes as representaiuea and leaders but 
jcpresenting no opinions excepting their own 
and possessing more of imitati\e and de«truc 
ti\e than of imaginatne and constructive abilt 
ties haio to be discouraged and all matters 
connected with it compelled to be settled on Uie 
basis of popuhr demand and popidar n««cDt 
directly 'and definitely ascertained 

To the maru makkathajam women roam 
tenance of maru inakkathayam has a «pcci»l 
significance It Mgrufies their adherence to a 
system unique m it« recognition of oH their 
legitimate nghts m society with c\cn a parti 
ahtv for them and which had throughout it« 
CMstence upheld all these nghts with wonderful 
con i«tencv eien thougf etennhere ebc nich 
rights were not only unrecognised but oHo for 
a long time «(renuou«ly rc«ontcd \s euch blind 


acquiescence and inert indifference on their part 
hate to be replaced b% grateful and greater 
Mgtlmcc and enthu«n'in for protecting this 
unique social system from the danger of 
destnicfion 

To the ntling families of Malabar main 
tenance of the luaru makkathaaam system has 
a trcniendous significance The state in 
Malabar is e'SentiBlU n matriarchal state Th'’ 
origmal people and ruling fiitmiics are both 
matriarchal Vs such to the ruling families 
maintenance of the sj Icui sii^ifies nothing 
short of the maintenance of the origin as well 
as tie foundation of their own position 

It Is to be hoped flerefore that nhoneicr 
questions relating to the maru makkathayani 
system fia\t to be decided they will also ri e 
equal to the occasion and without Molding to 
the clamour of the irrational sentimentalists 
and Wind Jinitators prcient catastrophic con 
sequences resulting from the ha«t> handling of 
fi lioara institution 

Tliougli some mischief J« already done U is 
AS vet not too late to get it sI«o undone Picn 
if It is a little Into the attempt to undo it is 
still worth making because the maintenance o” 
dissolution of the matriarchal family i< plainly 
A matter of life or death to the matriarchal 
eommumtres in Molabar— Ii/e /it once fruitful 
And glorious and death nt once imnatiiTAl an I 
premature 
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Ihe maru makkathajam coinmumties in 
j,iiKral and the niaru makkatlia\am women m 
inrticul ir and Uit Mahbar ruling lamihea h'l^t 
al o « sfjpcial re 3 pon«jLilit> /or inaintaiiung this 
uniriuc sjstcm of TOCinl ‘tructurc. with all 1*9 
gicfl{iic«« and ii-cfulnc'* 

To tl 0 iiHinbcrs of the inani inakknthayam 
communities maintcn'incc of maru roakkatha 
\nm means maintenance of an institution with 
which their greatni'-" not onlv of the pn«t but 
fll‘^0 of the present nnd future an indisrolubly 
connected All attempts ihcrch re to ineddlt 
with this sjstcm on the part of the few posing 
them'ehes as rcpre-entaluts and leaders but 
representing no opinions txtipting their own 
ond possessing more of imitatiso and de«truc 
ti\c than of imaginative and constructs e abih 
tics ha\e to be discouraged nn<l all matters 
connected with il compelled to be settled on the 
ba«is of popular diniand and popular a««eDt 
directly* and definitely ascertained 

To the maru niakkatha;^ am women mam 
tcnance of maru makkathavam has a «pccisl 
significance It signifies thiir adherence to a 
8 \ 8 tem unique in its recognition of all their 
legitimate rights in eocietv with even s parti 
alltv for them and which had throughout U« 
existence upheld all these rights ivith wonderfu* 
consistencv eien thoug) e'en where el«c such 
rights were not only unrecognised but ftl«o for 
a long time «trenuou«ly re enCed <s «u<h Wind 


acciuiesccncc nnd inert incfilTcrtnct on thcir part 
Imt to be rcplaccii b\ grateful and griater 
Mgilancp nnd enthusiasm for protecting this 
u»K]uc seen) ^^rfcin Uom tlic danger of 
de«trudKn 

To the rulmt, faiiiilicfi of 'Malabar mam 
Unance of the roam makkathajam s>‘tem has 
a tremendous significance ffic ®tate in 
Malabar i« esecntiallj a matriarchal state Th*' 
original |Koplc and mling families ore both 
niatriarcba! \s rueb to flic ruling families 
mamtenance of the ejstcra signifies nothing 
eliort of the maintenance of the origin as well 
as the foundation of their own position 

It 13 to be hoped therefore that whenever 
questions relating to the maru makkathaj am 
system have to be decided they will al'o ri e 
equal to the occasion and without \ielding to 
the clamour of the irrational sentimentalists 
AD<1 blind mutators preient eafastropbjc con- 
sequences resulting from the ha«ty handling nf 
a hoarv institution 

Though some mi«chief is already done it is 
as vet not too fate to get it af 0 undone Even 
if It IS a little late the attempt to undo it is 
still worth making because the maintenance 0- 
di««olution of the matriarchal family 1? plainly 
a matter of life or death to the matnarehal 
co/mDunifies in Malabar— li/e at once fruitful 
nnd glorious and death at once unnatural and 
premature 
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(if i ^anlsbecl agi Thorc arc Ihou^amls who 
paj tbeir homage of a visit to the tomb of Dante 
at Ra\eniia or to the statue of Columbus at 
Genoa Thc®o arc but the mo®t (»mnion itcma 
enlisted m an Ililian itinerary But there are 
manj places lying about in the hltlc comers of 
tills country whicli aie not rerordetl bj guide 
books and %vhieh cannot perhaps be taken 
delight in eveipt by the nio't eonfirmwl v iga 
bond with a pagan sensibility for the gloncs of 
Nature The praise of these places 19 not gon 
erally sung b> foreign poets mr recorded in 
the travel diaries of foreign tourist® They are 
tl c un«ung shrines of Italj and are Fii mtimatelv 
Italian that thc^ escape the attention of the 
oomnion traveller A glimpse of a fen of these 
places I shall offer in the following lines 



No other place outside Asia has evoked in 
me so stronglj the memories nl Samafh and 
Ilnstinapur a® a small Umbrian town in Central 
Ital} nherc little srein® to have changed nnec 
tlio (lav when the greatest of Christian m>«tica 
said Ins la«t praver in the solemn slillnc«s of 
its composed air I refer to A«'i'i fts ancient 
shrines, its lanes and hill paths, its basilicas 


laiinortalizcd by tlie brush of Giotto, its com 
paratue insignificance as a modern town, being 
conipo'-ed of a clu-tcr of old houses on the slope 
of an Umbrian lull, all bring back to mo the 
picture ol tfic Saint nho, tlirough fiis pantheis- 
tic intuition could visualize, like the seers of 
ancient India the unitj of ii/e and the onenes- 
of the Untvcr«e Like Lord Buddha, St Franci® 
was a rich «on, and as .a youth be via 

gay, carclc's open handed, m love with chivalry 
and ambitious of a “oldiers career A sudden 
illness brought about his conv crsion and rev caled 
bis anginal religious genius as mucli loving and 
ehnalrou® as it was swift and instinctive in its 
Ksponoc to «uffering I enquired in vain from the 
local people about tiie situation ol that place 
where one day meeting a leper he dismounted 
fioui his hors-o and ki-sed him But many could 
l>oint out to me the place where he u=cd to 
Iced the pigeons everyday ith his own hand= 
lie repaired and rebuilt many churches and 
rhapcls in the neighbourhood He broke with 
Ills family became a licnnit and livvd on alms 
Barefoot he went out into the world to preach 
Mpentanee He lived to beeome'the greatest 
mystic of the Christian world c\erci*cd n 
trvmendous influence upon tlie culturo of the 
middle age® and established an Order of rcli* 
gioiis brotherhooi who«o ideals corresponded in 
a large inca«ure mill those of fiie Bu(fdhi«t 
monk' St Franci' was naturally not liked by 
the Pope but hi> ninvement which might have 
done enormous injury to tl e ecclesiastical onler 
of tie day since the Italians founcl in St 
Franeiv’s uie««agc the opportunity of an open 
revolt against the Church was reconciled to 
Popes authonty 

The |w>or 1 rftlhcrs tif ®i Francn (fraipj Minores 
Of Ctry Fritn) nan tern) ihtnigh llaty, pmctuns in 
luliao *9 0 mple folk to f mple folt end going every 
ikhrre is welt inlo remote hami Is as imo the poor 
•yianers of large lowos w lb ibeir rail to poieriy and 
tepcnlance The movement r»»s all llie more efleclixe 
Lrcaus" ihc early li sciples nrrr iic Iher churchmen nor 
fifbonlaeii Tie ilbteraie muJlitide could andcr»lan<l c 
messase pure of all eiihllely or arlifire and delivered 
In vulgar long e Iry men an! women nho practiced the 
aJxviTiirsr' in' pminiy nri' r mWilnem' /bif ana' Aitmti'Cf 
which tlcv preached to others Ily eich manifest en 
Ihusrasm if we who were merely orlholox lefire were 
l« pled ta become religions now and those wJo were 
I crel eal f«eardcd the r hcrcees” 

One can ahnn^t fee} tlie grandeur of 
the CliTi'tian Inimihtv in which St Frarcia lived 
111' life and preached his mc"age when one fin U 
himself f tec to face with hi® tomb in tlic ground- 
floor of the lower Cburcb of St Frincis nl 
As'i^i In that dim light neeintuating ns it 
were, the solitude of the grave, Ins mortal re- 
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nnin= he buried bc\ond a «crcen of «teel bir« 
eo^ered flower' No monument, no inau o 
Icum been allowed to be ercctetl oaer hi 
tomb He wa* buried where he had li\cd and 
died pra\ed and agoni ed for the conquot ot 
human suffering through lo\c and peace 
Neither the impo mg St Peter' ani 

the luxurj of the ^ atican Cil> nor the 
arehitectur d mara els of Gothic Churches m 
Germam m "Nuremberg and Cologne haae 

brought me tho e emotional experience' which 
I derned from a diort 'Ojourn m i i \"isi 
1 ' the Dik«liine war of Europe where cenlurie 
‘'go Ramakri'hna Paramahan a wa** anticipated 
in the im 'tic figure of St Franci® The meniorx 
of a <=un'et bejond the lulls which I watched 
from the height of 4' I'l in the full apJendoui 
of the Umbrian «pring will ne\er fade awa> 
Itah 1 - renowned for it& beautiful i land'* 
round about tlio coa't line of "Naple® In 
numerable poct« ha\c «ung of the beauties oi 
Capn and I«ehia of Amalfi and Sorrento, the 
picture'que little town« on the Neapolitan coa^t 
at the foot of the Ve mius BM^n character 
izecl Capri a» a couple of ■'raxes ri«ing wnth in- 
«pired «wiftne«' into the 'k\ frorn the depths 
of tho Gulf of Nap!e« ^^hat motlev crowds 
could >ou not «ee on the pebblj beach of thi 
wonder i«hnd and the archaic little square on 
the top of the bazar lull wliicli i« more co«mo 
. politan than London and more friendlj than 
the mo t intimate corner of a ^Ienne«c cafe' 
Its ro c and grape® its lanes and temptations 
its intoxicating caening air saturated with per 
fumes are indeed thing* that bring no falgia 
Eaerj citizen of northern Europe where Nature 
I' lc«« fnendh look® forward eagerU to a \i it 
to till' I'land paradise The foragUont emerge 
out of a\ater and ^tand in «uprcmc indiffcrenci. 
to the inarch of time and parade of fadnon and 
when the daahght fade® into clarkne ® the lights 
of Naplc' begin to «hine wcaaing a garland of 
twinkling «tars around tlic belt of the gulf The 
toiin t= in If ala neier forget Capn or I«chia 
\malfi and ®orrcnto But there i® another 
I'lan 1 to the north ci't of Sardinia a few hour*’ 
joiinica from Genoa not le picture que and 
mtere ting liecaU'e of the lack of loun t traffic 
in it of which not onK tlie foreigner- but al f» 
Itahm® them ch O' take little notice Tho«c 
who arc acquainted with the «U)ia of GanbaMd' 
retired life would of cour t remcmlwr Caprera 
Garibaldi the niilitaia hero of Italian mdepend 
cnee rctireil from ictnc life when he had 
rcachwl the ajxx of hi* nnown but when Pajial 
Rome had -till to fill licfore the nmne- of the 
Ui'v rgmicnto 


“He had won and surrendered llie <oulh he had 
held and ^e^lgned a dictator hip He had I'eeii offered 
ant refused inles wealth decoration*" Coilued re«pect 
abililie® meant nothing to this cl ild of the Pampa® He 
Lnew that wild fowl languish in the cage ttilh a siib- 
Lme 'impticiiy lakin" with him some ‘etd-corn. «ome 
vegetable some «alt cod and a little borrowed money 
he turned hi« back upon the plaudits and ramties 
of Naples and <ailed away to a life of hard work and 
poieit} ID the I land ot Caprera There among the 
hepherd and goat herd* he med tated how he^t to com 
pleie llie redempt on of Italy " 

Gaiibaldi i' one of tliO'C rare militaiw 
figure' of Europe who e H t d'i\' were cinric- 
terized h^ a spintu-il cncrgi m t%pical of th*' 
Oriental gtmu' whicli recogm e the utilitx of 
tnigglc but at the ®ame tunc put' a premium 
on the bigger hcroi=ra invohed in the realization 



of out' own 'clf in relation to the unncr=e 
Cntics will eaj that Garibaldi howc\er, succc«' 
ful a« a General was a failure a« nn orator 
and a' a financier But that doe® not ncirl) 
cxplim his retirement Tlicre was an inner urge 
in him which wa« a' much spmtual in its con- 
tent a® It wa' rrmo\cd from the luxurx of eonti 
mental abindon The liberty loxiiig <jiint of 
Garibaldi which conductcti him through man> a 
xictorv on the battle field in hi- xouth xeariitd 
for a bicger cmxncipation from the xanitie' of 
political life in hi® later xcar® Tlic Republic m 
Ganbahh heard in the ®hcp!ierd' fliifp anr 
fisherman' -ong at Caprera the call of a di« 
tant -hore — tltc eternal call with which the epint 
of Nature tempt® the Io\c of Man on to the path 
of pmtual cxpiricnce® 
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ran jioDpRN nirncw ion apiiil, lOis 


Tlip uliiiircr- of \onicc with it- tiptivat 
iiii; riml' 'cducing ^nixi ih- imilnirv iKlic'icie'i 
mcl bcnuliful women lunllj circ to inquire if 
(}icfe t*. anytlimg bcjomi the hmpKl lagoon that 
might firrm-c their eiirio*it\ md inlerr-t Tlip 
“plonclour of St Marks and the Ducil Palace 
liaim- ncarlj all thiii idmiratum and those 
who are t little liit marc fistidimis e\hau t their 
fund of energy going round the wonderful art 
galleries where =oine ol the maMerpiere- of the 
Venetian bchnol can i-till lx con Bui diinn;, 
tlic long summer dii- wliiii navigating m -mall 
iiiotoi Iniinelie- around tin rlM«te> of small 
Mlhgc- in the lagoon of \inico 1 hue often 
wondered if there i' m\tl iu„ InU -n fi-oinat 
ms as tliO'C e\quisit(h eiianrtin tie fi-lnng 
idhgcs m the eitj )t«elf For<\mi(>le Buruio 
It has to he adnutte<i howisei that ar 
\nierKan toun-t woiil 1 foil nneomfoitiWc tlicr 
riicre Is ncitlicr tie thrill of « monmmntil 
past tior the ehnnlirtess of a mettopniitin eifj 
m till! e Mieit little i 1 md villages mhahitcd In 
a -tnrdv and simi'le folk Ixini to fight igmn-l 
storm anl rough wntlici who give to meUeval 
Vciiieo tlic ti iditwn of iN s'eat woiM wt«k 
rnmmrree Tlici are tie de«eendat)t« of tint 
ran of bailors which foi ecntuncs dnnmvtcd 
the lOininercc of the \dnatie Mediterranean 
an ! t!ie I esant and who unde \ enicc the name 
s»ki of rnninirrenL iirospirita a it w i- then 
Tl e«e villageis are modc«t in their eonduet as 
well i« in their aintntion The women folk 
As 1st tiic iiicti in npuriiig fhcir net- stretched 
along the -ainh hearh wlih the latter enjoj 
a -1 lokc in the «hadc of es iirc»«c« that defy the 
elaim- of weather in then evergreen eeidure 
U lien darkne" falls uik n thc-c village- the 
hgl t- ( f \eniec far out m the di tince dance 
m vain on the still waters of the lagoon to 
draw iheiii aw w from their sunplc pastimca 
of g-iiiirs anil drinks in thcir niode-t hut* Here 
as well htth -cems to have changed Alodern 
civiliz ition has stopped short at it- docir« and 
h IS not hcen able to contannmle tlic-e lionc-f 
and tough people with )t‘ g< pel of eomrort 
I'lh'v -al\l' ,aa*mr vtliav .faith .Ir .Mw .in>'wtahiW.'- 
of fate and treat life not os tin nrt but a® a 
gift of God lived for nnd deihcated to the ser- 
vice of mankind The same heioie roncipfion 
of life pervades the entire pca=antrv of Italy 
A memher of the rrcneh diplomatic rervice who 
had been for many years AiTiba«-ador in Rome 
wiofe a liook mi Itab after hi’ retirement and 
I pmeil that the Italian peasant i« the most 
frugal iiidii«triovis I eroie nnd wittv of 
all the peasant communities of rwrope 
Ills iittnclmient to the *0)1 js almost religious. 


liH ho-pitalitv I* juovcrhial in f iirope, hi- m- 
genuitv nnd native humour arc reinarkahlc He 
Is a good soldier a good husband nnd a good 
fatlicr Hi- strength H the strength of Italj 
Fvenings are rather dull in noijie Any 
body who IS nccustomcd to cosmopolitan life 
IS annoycil with Rome for this reason There 
Is practically no night life There is no Ro'^ni 
Tom in Rome — that familiar figure of tlic 
\ienncse girl* with a 'carlet “cirf round her 
neck who goes round to -ell ro'-cs in the evening 
in ifl public places of amusenaent U mid- 
night there is hardly any traffic even in the 
most central thoroughfares of the city Italians 
-ay that it is nccunlmg to the wi-h of tic Pope 
tint too much of recklcs nc-s is not dliwed 
here PoRigncrs however try to cvphm it 
iwav bv the eoinparativc poverty of the Italian 
capital and bv its little commercial importance 
\t anv rate for those who arc u«ed to cahirets 
ind dancing piece- in the evening Rome offer- 
hut few nttrarlions And yet there arc sights 
round and almut Rome to be seen in the even- 
ings which are unique nnd which arc ofTcred hv 
few other (ihccs For e^^IllI^le tlic ol 1 I i<i 
Apjtin or the Appi in May within two mills nf 
the eilv ofTcr a «pcflivele on moonlit or hiiipul 
night* which 'o far as my evpcnenci poe* 
cannot l« seen in anv other place in rnnipc 
The Appiun Miiv contain- the niin- of this 
ancient Roman rovd which (onncctevl the old' 
Inipeiial Citv wjfh O-iia the then port nf Rome 
It was fomicrh aiwut ten mtlcb long ami was 
H ilK the Iinpernl I\a\ over \\})ie)i mirrlird 
the imiies and merchandi-c eara\"n- that lisd 
found their wav to Rome from aero— the «en 
m Hie davs of its greatest glorv Later on, 
the Appian wav wa- u-ed ns the common hurnl 
phie by the Romans and on both -idc* nf 
till- luagmfieent road may still he fotin I a ho-t 
of wld looking pagiui fomli-foncv nearh all in 
nuns Rows of cypre-s trees ime both 'kIcs of 
the Toid iiitcisper-cd here an! there with the 
tall inubrella pines wlueli look like broadmg 
giants in the flint glmiiiier of sprint twilight 
.anevent .Roman .na.vjmvent .made ,of .h'.vnl. 
stone slabs although repnred and metalled in 
many place- in modem times nmning tiirou^h 
flic elevated tracks of the enchanimg 
Campagna Romano bring back the mem- 
ories of an age when Romo wa* the 
leader and dominator of Furope ami 
when Chnstnn monJs bad not yet eomc into 
confliet with the pagan e\ulnnnec of Roman 
life The Appian May i- not illuminated at 
night null modern Rome’s la\i«li clcefncity It' 
ancient tanelitv h alill preserved in its contact 
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witii tlic infinite lioiiEon h\ the prwmc 
cNprc'^e-- "Uirding it- ichsiou- 'ilcnce nnd b\ 
the bioken brick- of di\cr el\ «haped pigiti 
tombstone- From ‘in\ one of the promontonc 
of the \i‘i Appia %ou cm -ee a -iglit whien 
if the night 1 - clear \ou can n(\er forp't On 
the left the glow of iiiodern Rome re-enible 
lint of a great cit\ m fire ri-ing high up mt 
the e\cning «k^ on \our right the di tam 
\ilhge- of the CastcUi Romani on the -lope 
(if flio-c «ell knouH hiJi Khich pioduce the 
e\qui-ite wine eclebriteel throughout the worki 
In the miiH of ckianti look hk« twinklrg 
nland- with their chi ter of light® and m froi f 
of \ou are the undulating fi^ld- ot the Camjxignn 
the charni- of which lia%e been immoitalm I 
in tlio poctr\ of Robert Browning Tin 
’■pcctacle which ic«emble- nnieh th< fii 
M'lon of Chri tnuni ter b\ Tbomn- nard\ - 
Jurir the Obscure doe- not leul \on eithei 
to '•hout in jn\ nor to -a\ an indifferent 
-nperh -plcndnl oi loach It miki 
a oil -ilent caen medititni \ud time -ecm to 
f ill i^leep It cuibndie- in a palpable form 
tlio longing foi what i- f ir awa\ and the \cnmmg 
of I anderJu t Sonietiiiic- wlitii the wind rti«hc' 
through the leaic- of the pine >ou i in nlino-t 
licar the win per of in\i iblc -oul hoiermg 
around ^ou and i fitnt echo of the -trp- ot 
niaiiliing 'oldier* of old icm* to leaerborate in 
the ail 

Rcinirkabh cnchintin^ iglit- an. »1 a 
offered ba the Tiber -onictime- m it- laenin^ 
mood- It- -tron^, u tic— pilpitating curnnt 
jilaMtig with the tlimi-ind relleelion- of U« 
-Inning -trand often pio luces -pcctacle- that ar 
hard to forget \ rhiracten-tie Mew of the 
"t Peter - from the Tiber -een through the arcfi 
of one of the bridge- alwa>« reraindcd mo of 
tbe halUicinatinr of DaMd Ro -i in Hnll Carnet 
Pternal Cttu where he -ec- hi mother- appan 
tion aero-*- the rner pointing to the A itiran 
cit\ while DaMd Ro -i wa- preparing for " 
-niride hj drowning liiiii elf in the Tiber Thn e 
who haic ncier «eeii Father Tiber a it i« 
rdlel m Itah in it- romantic mood think ot 
it onU a- a dirt% dram and a comer of germ 

There i- another -lirine in Rome of which 
the traiclfcr- are hardl> aware It the 
Protc tant cemeten where lie biincd two of the 
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immortal citizen- of the world tlie grcatc-t 
poet- of Fngli-h roiiiantici in — fchcllc\ and 
Keat The gra\e are \er\ mode-t On the 
graae of ’^ficHca there i onI\ a white marble 
-Jah on winch are inscribed the following faiiiou- 
Imc- from "hakc-pcarc - Tempest 

NnJia" Jn him dial doth rbaupp 
But doth suBer on1) a change 
Into omelhing rich and 'lran"e 
Admirers of biiellcj know what tin Iran • 
Ivraittian stand- for in the plfilo opln of 
"liellcv In one corner of the cenicteiw under 
the canop\ of a big tree lie- buried Kcat- On 
the mirble slab erected on lii- gra\e i- deputed 
a broken hre anif the touching ui-crii>(ion 
retorc* the tra^-U circuin tance- which lia- em 
bitlcred the la t dav- of tin voting Fnji-h 
poet On the adjoinin^ wall covered with u-j 
i- a iwrtrait of Kcat- engraved on wiuto iiiarbL 
erected b\ hi- Engli h and Amencin adinirer- 
Once in a while the Poctrv "ocictv of I ngliiul 
makt- a pilgrim ipe to Rome to piv fliur iws- 
toniarv homage to the e two p'cat -on- of (hat 
eountrv who died on the foreign oil But for 
that thej arc IitHIv taken mtict of l)\ other® 
The Kalv that Slicllev loved and Kelts 

wor-hippcd ha been fa-l di ppcaniip, 

The greate t delight of mv taj m Rome 
todav con-i t- in thi- tint 1 liivc taken 

in\ alHidc at a -pot wliicli might well 

have l>ecn a plue of piigrimngp had 

it b(cn located m Eng! in I The fii-t tiling, that 
I CO on ojiemng mv window in the morning 
ind «omelimo- the la t thing it night i- a 
-Inning m«cnption on while marble on tin. f icade 
of a hou c which record tint P B 

S'hellej h\e<l there and it w i- m tbn 

Imu e that he wrote hi- FroincthcH\ I ri 

bound and tlie Tckci Tlic tiblct v\a- 

ereeted b\ the people ni Rome on the occi ion 
of the hundredth «nnncr“arv of hi birth to 
1892 in recognition of In championing popu 
laf hhertv at a time when the whole of Europe 
wa opyio-ed to it Thi building now hou e- 
en Itihan Bank the CrciiifQ Knliano I guird 
thi- delight of mine verj jealoii-K igain t other 
neighbour and I often wnnler how inanv of 
mv hou e mate- are eon eiou® of thi- great 
pnvafege of living face to face with a Siiclfevan 
shtine 



AN AFTLIINOON WITH MADAMC SOPHIA WAUH 

By moth AL das 


It wts ft boiiutiful July ifUtiDun Iht water 
nf>j>Icd uml iiHf, js I >< I. j v ' »l •»> tlw deck 
iliair on «s C or tf) fr lo ri < un horn and 
in the Rlcncc of tin hiK click I went on think 
ing of the bcloMci )1 h 1 hid kff bilnnJ 

The dork 'tiuik icur ji>l Mi l«m< Sojihia 
\^ac!ia came ju t a' pi m 1 

^Iad'\Ine ^^aclla i'j known <11 c\i» Incjia 
the /oiintler of the In li in P C N — >» hrotiter 


She nodded graciou«ly as I took my scat 
l>y lier nule She fpokc charjmngjj I gate 
her the o a>i* that I was taking to Furopc 
She glanced throiigii them incl wa*- delighted to 
HC them 

I told her that iny European tour wn' 
]iiiiian(v a cultural one She laugiied Sic 
g1(d1> oon‘'tntcd to answer mv questions winch 
1 had already handed o\cc to her 

- I pan cd and looked up to her 


' " / 




M»dami* Sophia Wa 3 « 

liooa of inlcllcctoil. hul vtry fe» CTCtpt t 
who liaac come into contact with her, H 
what a benign personality elie is 


■■■- — and said, I may wait if you want 
*• to think over them ‘ Oh no' "he 
“inilcd and said I can answer 
tliem now ' 

“ n * It "truck me %erj much that she 

niii't haicdned deep into the mj-* 
tcncs of Indian pliilosophj Other 
wi'c "he would not laac ventured 
1 to *ay her «ay on abstru c matters 
in eo free and off hand a wav I 
fcarnt hfer on that she had deep 
erudition nnd that tlie Gita wa« 
her daih companion 

\ The first question was Do 

jou belieac iti rehsion? Can 
'• ci\iIi*tition sumac without 

It? 

Her words came free and sweet 

1 behoae m rligion as nn innei 
\ way of life— not in religion as it 

V exists today the form without th** 

\ soul the shndow without the light 

J Civiliifttion cannot funne with 

^4 out true religion Fnl"0 or outer 

\ s religion will kill civilisation” 

^ She did not stop and pa cd at 

k once to tiie next question ^\ hat 

I’- do ^ou think about tiic future of 

f religion? ’ 

There is no future of lebgion 
unlc»a it returns to unucr'al ha"ic 
’ piinciplc® and become" a matter 

of luing Sectarian dogmatic 
an 1 orthodox religions must 
pcrjsJj ' 

She looked at the next question 
nnd 4aid ‘ This is beyond mj 
proxincc — but still I would say what I believe 
on the point ” 

I\bal IS your attitude towards the iroilds 
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economic -% tim Uo %uu IkIicvc lint tlicrt 
nn (\cr In jk vre nixl plml' for nil’ 

The '( i iiinindl hut her floiUd in 

1 mellow inoMiiR ^oIcc There cinnnt be pc'ice 
out'Klc unit < tl ere b( ptnet witbm our chi'* 
War in the ouitr wurl 1 !•* oiih the rrflirtion oi 
the tumioi! which i< rising within iinn- own 
being ’ 

Then i" pkni\ lor ill aln nl\ but 
bccnu«c of the tMii of profit ami tompilitum 
good nouri«!iiiu nt i- lning d«'-lroj«»l in min\ 
pHcC' to keep up till market priet- 1 do not 
bche\e that ill mm « in t\m hi\ llw nm 
amount but an iruiioime ^\»lenl hwd ir 
iin'Clfi'-bne-' in ti id of pried *imld pr miU for 
all ’ ''III lookid at me in inr kind irnnlh 
waj and nddcii tliat tli ijm turn win 
broad 

But I want onl\ 'hurt in'W«r-« intir 
rupted I, nn'wcr' that tell inmh 

“What H tour idea of propn*'’ U 
perfection c\er attain ible on larth’ 

She pau«ed amt rcplud I do not rail 
mere material adiancmunt progrc«« True 
progress i« to he mea und in tmna of mental 
|)erecption and moral (xpn« ion \e* jierfcc 
tion H attainable on earth — that w perfection 
winch H po« ihle ittir a Imv ‘in of 1i\i.' 
'•pint m Filf li eiplim in the Mriice of 
utlici 

The qiip-tions turned to the problem' of the 
(lax Wliat la \our mcw about the modem 
tbenrx of inarnapo ’ What do \ou think would 
bi. the future of it — 

Slic ‘poke — wiili that indignation wliicl 
onh an Indian in «oul and heart mu«t feel m 
the matter ‘I do not behcic at all m the 
prc'cnt thcorx of companionate mamagt I 
IkIicxt that it wiUdic when it' r\il con 
'cqucnccs will beromc M'lble to all Alrcadj 
in Bu'na the ®tato i« making propaganda m 
fa\our of marriage the building of homes and 
the bringing up of eluidren 

What 13 jour idea on dnorre'^ Do \ou 
apprmo of it? What i' a our idi i alxnit the 
future of woman’ 

She could not forget her link with Fiiropean 
'ocictj and answered luder cirtam circum 
‘tances and in the present ‘■talc of our 
cnilization dnorce can be justified — but not 
dtiorce as it is sprciding todax— making men 
and women free to gi\c way to their lower 
impul C' ” She warmed up a« «1ic «pokc 
about the future of woman There was a fleet 
mg splendour in her face— a radiance of hope 
Her word were no pleading for the cau®e of 
woman “To me the differentiation between 


III in and woman i® onlx in the bodj Real scU 
i' *txk a soul', tliercfore, women have as 
{,n- it j future as men ’ 

Hit calninc'S of the afternoon spread all 
I ruimil The next qiic'tion took u to the world 
ol lalm imdilalion Do xou beliext in 
irfjtioti or tnatiit evolution? What is xou'' 
nltj ol the future of men’ Do xou bclitxe in 
Mlur lift ' llavt veil no wi h for iiuiiiortalitx ^ 

I IkIuvc m till doctrine of emanation — 
invulutiun pnc(dinp ivolutinn I behexe m 
inm irnatitin — i irh life on eirth being suceced- 
(d liv a |Hnud of ri't and the latter m its turn 
uumhd b\ ri birth on tin-, earth 

Deith IS certain to all thing' that an 
Urn ind rtbirth to all mort il- «!u quote?, 
iroiii till <jita 

I have no wi'h for the iminortalitv of 
m> iHT'On ilitx Tht latter is but the ncec' ar. 
vihiHi for im work in this lift I liaxt evert 
wi'h for th< rtalirition of that immortalitx 
whicli alreadv i'-— niinelv thi nnninrtalitj of 
the ''pint 

Whit Is evil’ Do joif rebel ncain't thi' 
univcr'al order’ 1« it uecc'-arv’' 

True Lvil cxi'ts in the human kingdom 
1 eill tvil deliberate wrong doing and onlv man 
cm ehoo e to do wrong stlf eon'Cioii !> Such 
evil mco"inlv bring- about painful reaction' 
li I' not Nature wlio i' cruel but man liim'clf, 
and the law gives to inch one the legitimate 
iffiet' of hi' own doing® Sufftring lia' there 
fon it« l>eneficcnt a-peets It i® the great 
tcnihcr 1 do not rclicl agani't this univcr al 
onler 1 ipprcei itt it and 1 am grateful that 
It CXl'l' 

^lan is a slow learner and therefor 
nature is eoinjvelled to rci>cat Ic on' agim and 
again — the moment man wakens to the realiza- 
tion that the purpo'C of life is to loam, he 
liecoinC' a diligent pupil and much suffering 
i' then spared ” 

I lliought that it would be tiresome to her 
No it was not She spoke quicklx ancljovfullj 
Her luminous word' sliowcd that she was dceplv 
stirred 

I changed the tpiP'tinn “Do vou believe 
m lov c * W hat is j our idea on Freud s thcorj ? ’ 

She was amu cd but continued, checking her 
smile “I believe m true love — as a spiritual 
aflinifj ratlier than (he infatuation of the senses 
which pas es todaj for love Freuds thcorv 
gro&slj exaggerates one aspect of our complex 
nature and makes it the ba«is of all our re-— '^v 
actions Tills i« neither true nor desirable • 
theorv has done great harm to our t. 

1 told her of the Neo-Bcngali Z 



PA^DIT KRISH^AVARMA HO^OURED IN PARIS 

M\D\ME I MORI\ 


‘'OML%ear ago dunng a trip to bv.iUeriand a*, 
I entered a bank to change «ome monej a fneiui 
nho iva« I'lth me rDurniured in a hushed 
Mhi per Here i« Mr Kn hnaaanna And 
following his gaze I aw a ^e ^3 old gentleman 
'itting in a comer looking o\ er «omc papers a® 
if lo t in a dream The face norj pale 
appeared almost tran lucent in the morning 
light and the thin «ll^cr^ Inir tint urrounded 
it like an e\ane«cent Inlo =ecmed to create 
•'lound the dent figure an additional atino pher 
of unre ilitj 

Till feeling M ion returned to inj incruors 
I a I w as attending the reception gl^ en some dft\ 
go b\ tl e Pan Lnner it% and tl c In«titute oi 
Indian Ciuhzatwn to the Indian eolona m 
Pan® Mr Rana being the gue«t of honour 
Tl e purpo c of tin meeting w as to celebrat 
Mr and Mr® Kn hnaaarma luemorj and the 
generou® donation inado bj them m Mew o' 
creating scholarship re cr\ed to Indian «tudent 
Pro ided oaer bj the Rector of tlic Lni\«.r« ij 
the gathering included mo t of the Indam re«i 
ding in Pan as well a® the profe ors ana 
®tudent® of the Indian In titutc A number of 
I romineiit per«onalitie had al o been m\ited 
^eieral mtcre ting speeches were delnered 
but the mo t brilliant as well a the tno t 
substantial was no doubt Profe sor Fouchers 
which included an account of Pandit 
Kn hnai annas \er«atile and picturesque career 
Shvamaji Kn lna\arnia was bom in 18o< 
in AlandM a «iuall port in the gulf of Culch 
Ei-en as a boj lie di tingm«hed himself m 
Sanskrit and Lngli h studies 

At Oio age of twenti 1 e became one of the 
first adherent® of the Arj a ‘'ainaj and conducted 
a brilliant campaign of lectures in San kn 
throughout Indi i Soon after he met profe -o 
Alonier AA illiam Highh imprcs ed b\ the 
\ outi" man s eloquence and abihtj Alonier 
Milliam urged him to come to Oaford a Iii 
a si^tant Tlie paj wa meagre act 
Krishna! arma decided to go 

Admitted to tli“ Balliol College he ma teied 
both Grccl and latin with amazing rapidita 
and ea e \t the amc time lie became a 
barrister at law m London 

On hi« return to India he settled m Ajmer 
as a Jawjer lie al'o became a member of (he 
56-9 


municipalita there And be«ide hi legal and 
iiun cipal diitic he managed to find time tf 



Mr Rana deli enng h speech 

cstabli h in \jmer three ginning factories which 
mu t haae been among the fir®! — if not tha 
first — of the kind 
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I'nmlit Kn‘lina%fttrTm aLo cndcMourcd to 
traii'htci Ins ideals for reform into iimcticc b> 
acting as Dewan in Nati\e Slates After Uirte 
suecc‘-“uc expentnee* thorouglily di«EU*toil with 
court intrigue* he returned to Pnglaml in 1W7 
This Sari'krit scholar htcamt such a fervent 
ndinirer of Herbert ''penrer tJiai after the 
latter s death he made a dnnatnn to the Oxford 
Lnuer'-itj so tint an annual Intnre should per 
petuate Spencer s meniort 

\bout the same tinu Kriohnnxarmi 
/oiindpf} end edited hr t-c^erai tears a nems 
paper called The Indinn Sociolojist 

He al o opcnc 1 i residential rentie for 
Indian «tudcnts m Lnglan J and rrcaied a 
Home rule for India Sucietj One can harriK 
believe that the idea of In ban autonomy nhich 
has liLcome so widespread in our days na 
still Mcwed as seditious m tho«e times’ 
Krishnavanna. left London in 1907 to settle m 
Pan® where he could bnatl c an ur of freedom 
and mote among people le s iiostdf to his idea* 
Hr alwajs had a special liking (or Franc 
iid its deinocralic institution® Once even m 
6ome tntJii}sja«tJc mood hr translated tin 
“Marseillai c into Sanskrit' 

let early in 1914 he decided to Kaw 
Pans for Geneva and ht wa« to live there in 
peaceful retirement until hi« death in 1930 
But no account of Pandit hushnavarma 
life would bo complete tint did not allude to 
Mrs Bhanimiati ICn«hna\aiiiia Ins devoted 
collaborator during thc«e long j curs full of v aned 
activ itics It 18 interc tmg to note that tbeirs 
«a>p a marriage bj 0110100 — a ver> rare occur 
rcncc indeed in those olden days 

At the age of eighteen Kn-hnavamia had 
obtained a scholar hip to «tu<lj in the Bombaj 
Elphinstonc High School where he soon became 
the be«t pupil and made inanj friend® One 
of his comrades invited him to liis home and he 
tiecarae a favourite there T)ie parents Jmd 
liberal views, and when Ivnsbnavarma decided 
to a'k Ills friend s «istcr m marnnge the joung 
girl was foiiaultcd as well as the parents In 
fact his 1 app> marriage with a companion of 
his own choice was perhaps one of the ren'ons 
of Krishnavaniia * militant enthu »a«m in favour 
of social reform 

Mrs Kri'hnav nrma survived her husband 
b\ three years onl> and during this «horl span 
of time her dominant preoccupation was to 
perpetuate licr hu'bands memorj b> devoting 
thicr fortune to the furtherance of idials that 
had been dear to them both 

SI e did not forget the hospitable welcome 
thej had received m Geneva, and generou* 


donations wire given to the Hospital and Univcr- 
«l> of that town But Pans a)®o bad n large 
share in her liberalities 

’Mrs Kri«hinvariin liked the informal and 
fcitndlj atmo'plicre of the Institute nf Indian 



Prof F rhrr ait Ifpvi pg ih*. i ip*(,ng 


CiviJiiition nhere Mr and Mr. Sjhun levi 
had welemncvl her with that simple and genuine 
coniiality which thoK wl<> have known them 
nniMnbcr «o well Soon after her ]m$band ' 
death Mrs Ivnsbnavnrma gave to the Institute 
Ltbniij bi3 collection of Sanskrit books She 
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K poup pbo o'npb of ibe which me o cel brt e Mr end Mr» kn bnava ma rnemoiy d Fan 


contributed financially to the publication of the nltncl cd to Profe eor SyU a n Levi and to the 
^ansl^it French diet onarj prepare 1 by thrt tau c of Indian studies here Hi active 

scholars of that In titution She aI«o helped % mpathy play ed no doubt an important part 

the As ociation of Indian students in France in the \erdict by which two million fnnc« were 
and secured two room* for Indians in the Cite entni ted to the Pans Lniver tv for the 
Umversitaire (the international rc'ident al center creation of scholarships for Indian® The 
for students in Pars) Hudeats are to be selected by a committee in 

One of her chen«l ed plans was to create Bombav 
choHr«hips n fa\our of Ind an Indents from It mav be intere ting to recall here that 
tie Bombay Pre dency espec alK for girl Mr Ranas initiatNe was also an important 
tudents engaged in scient fic or technical factor when the ''Ijw am Lein Foun lation wn 
researches However when she decided to leave created — its aim being to 'end young French 
the greatest part of her fortune tr\ will in view scholars for study and re eareh in India 
of that purpose she did not specify wl jch Nothing coul 1 be more m harmony with the 
Unner ty would inbent the legacy ^he left the «pint of the great Indologi t who was for so 
deci on m tie hands of the executors of the many years at the head of Indian studies here 
wall Mr Rana who had been a close fnend and alway in« ted on acci rate and fir t hand 
of her 1 u band s and her constant adviser s nee knowledge 

the latter s deatl shared this respon«ib lity with Indian scholar® coming to France Frencl 
Mr Maurice He®«e "Mrs I\n«hnav3rnia» scholars going to India thi® double current of 
banker in Geneva give and take can do mud to enliven cultura’ 

Mr Rana i® an old and staunch fnend of and human relation hips between the two 
Indian students in France He was aJ o greath eouaine^ 
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ENCLISll 

THE NEW CONSTITlTfON OP INDIA Bt C A 
Jaiki MariKi/lm ani Compon-, 1937 Pp XFUl 
Price 7a 6d 

India may not be poliiically the warlda boite*i 
•pot at this mometif hut judging by (Iw reports which 
manago to leak out <n kmerica it is apparent that India 
IS burning vn Hue flame of discontent Manifesly the 
new Contiuaunn was eoelted up to wi» over the insiir 
gent India ^ bat ire the aims and principles of this 
Conslitullon’ IJow does il work* Mr Joshi looks 
It over and itflds li good G N Joshi ti a , i.t a, is a 
professor of constitutional law in the Gn»ernment Law 
Ctllege of Bombay and is al“o a practising lawyer on 
the aide He is supposed to know his onions at least 
from the angle of the right wittg ^fo Urates" 

In his The New Conatitutin'i o/ /ndio he provides 
tie with a narrative of the machinery of Indian govern 
menl under the new dspeniilion ffi» approach is 
however legal sue lie discusses h<w the vanons pro 
Vinces of British India and the feidatly ruled Princes 
Elsies are to be welded mm one federated strueiure fie 
goes into details and telle how the federal eaecuiive. the 
federal iegislative th* provincial Ugisltlurea and other 
gadgets ate created and what ihe/r poWical and 
financial powera are He also oilers throughout the 
volume short historical comments on of the 

•ub/ects discussed es a elanfyjna backgroond 

Undoubtedly the most ttriking fetlnres of the 
Conslitul on is the creation ol the All India rederilion 
Joshi justifies federation on the alleged necessity of 
stabilizing elements in the central government It is a 
sham justification T1 ere is already too much centrali 
zslion of power No one can say for sure that a system 
under which the "democraticalfy elected ('’I repre 
scntalivcs of Ind aii Provinces, checkmated l>y the 
aumcralic P^lnce^ Will function salisfaclorilv Professor 
fnshi IS constrained to admit that Ihe London made 
Kituton is “not a nilural Constitution’ In his 
own words 'In liana look upon the New Cmrslrtulton as 
an imposed Constitution which is jneapaWe of »^n 
from within It is encomnissed in a strait j^kel Yrt 
in the verv next breath he enines nghi onl with ^ 
prooheey tha. "I w,ll incuitahfr result inju^nng for 


Indi 


full 




/ pohlicsl e 




who knows 


if Joshi eonff ihi 

lional law and go_in for crystal gains To me political 
necromancy doesn't make tense 


hcatletel ilirnugh the lome there is mnrh i-videt 
of Wishful liinking on the part of the author He ei 
seems to think that Ihe League of Nations which is 
now like a dead cat in a gutter will ‘help” India 
acquire full legal Mitiis" in the eyes of iiilernaiioi 
law 


In studying flic new Consiiiu ion one can see wi h 
hall an eye that Ihe lug Stuffed Shifts of English 
imperialism in India are trying to g> two ways at once 
to retain tlm system of cJomina i m and expfo lalion yet 
lo hoi I out lilieral promises and slogan* to fool the 
people Joshi IS one of the writing brigate which 
equirts eiumh't jiimUi Jegshsm ibIo hi« eye« and see* the 
miHennii m coming 

Under the new Const tuiioti self eovemmem in India 
IS a friction and a poor one ai tiial India has ahn/i a 
as mich self government as hia MsneliiiViio Oh yes, 
ihe Consliluimn is g >od for years of gaiety yet 

India i« ilie victim of imperialism An I imperialism 
lo put It hliiniir, IS a prison Its inmaiea can srireely 
be llsmel if ihey are nol over-enlhusiailic about tie 
pri on regulations of their ilfar old wardens 

C N Joshi IS neither original nor prt found Ife 
has hewed close lo the line of British imperialism leltmc 
•he prnriples lall where they would He has aeeom 
plivhed one thing he has given the world a friendi er 
picture of the philsnihropie John Bill Such a bout 
should And a eonsideraUe number of readers among 
those who Mieve that the Bnlish emoire ii an “altnii'li" 
internalmnalism and that John Bull in India is iis 
prophet Can I say more* No' 

“When do we eal*" 

^iniiiNimv Bose 


ORIGIN OF THE CHkUKYA5 lit Rannt Sing 
Surynjiwy Pab/iihnl by Pref S. C Cbotf V^4 
( sfcnrtir, 1937 

This IS the first volunie nf the senes “Simbes in 
Rajput History" in which the author proposes ' ’o 
disci ss the historical evidence regarding the origin 
growth culiuie and cree I ol the Rajputs In the first 
pan of the volume the author has sought to disprove 
the hvpotlesB afioul tne foreign barbarian origin of the 
Qiatukyas He bas successtilly demonstraled Ihe weak 
ffe«s of the variu is theories held on the eiihieel and v»e 
mtrre with him that the foreign origin of tl c ChsluVva* 
still remains lo le proved He has next tried to eelabb«ti 
tie theory that the Cbaliikyss were clescenJcd frosi a 
Brahmanicul sage In spite of tie learning an I initu'irv 
with which this theory has Iwcn laboriously built un 
c»«7 iiJiliia«*rd cnlir Will s inut that il is as jndefen*iblc 
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as the one he ha tried to demoh h. The h>polhr<i$ i« 
evidently La*ed on the fact that a Cotra pravartaka B»'i of 
the name Chuluka is mentioned in the Ganapalha Th“ 
author conch des from this that “the Chalnkja® were 
a Brahma-’a family in the beginning and they were the 
de“cendants of an ancient sage Chuluka " He alK^ether 
Ignores the all important consideration that the Chalnkya® 
ihemsehes never knew about this illu«triou. anre*lrv 
and al hough thev and the r court poets and con 
temporaries give all possible and impossible sior es of 
their origin note of them has ever even hinted at «aeh 
a connect on The auihor has given evidence of wide 
study in his disserlation about the golrtu of the 
Chahikyas but we feel that it was wasted on a fniilles 
task \^e draw his attention to the verv perlinem 
remarks of Dr N K Diitt in the foreword of hi' own 
bijok “Cotra and praiara names of the kingK families 
says Dr Dutt “are not by themselves verv rehaWe 
anchor sheets for fixing origin and descent H Ravani 
the Raksha-a king could be acknowledged as a 
descendant of a well known Brahm n sage Piilastya and 
seme of the kirata barbarians were called ^isevas and 
Bharadvajas how could the reciting of grtra 

and pravara names prevent the hindui-ed foreigners from 
claiming descent from \edic Rishis and King*’ 
Unfor unaiel) this foreword <pre«umiW)l reached thv 
author after his look was fini'hed Otherwise he would 
not perhaps have wa*ied his money and tune in a 
fruitless search after the origin of the Chalukvas on 
the strength of Gotta and pravara names (ncideniafty 
It may m no ed. that the author has entirely forgotten 
that even non Brahmans have Cotta names connected 
with the \edie Ri«his 

In the first part of his wurk the author has very 
rightly discarded various <tor es about the origin of the 
Chalukvas which were evidenily invented in laier times 
But this critical spirit has entirelv forsaken him whet 
in hi« attempt to establish tie novel tlieorv of the orgtn 
of the Chalukvas. h( has accepted a< historical stale* 
merits in an eleventh century record that the Chalukyas 
were descended from Manarya Hania and Pancha<ikha 
Curiously enough he has a! ogether bni hed eside the 
fur her statement in the verv «ame record (hat the fioily 
name Chalukya. wa< derived from an eponvnmos her* 
Clulukvi son of Panchasikha Vi e entireJv argee with 
the writer of the Foreword that "to prove the orig n of 
the Chalukvas from barbarians is a* diffictill as i > trace 
their unbroken descent from Pauranic «ages aid kinEs" 
In li.-ed the Foreword of ibis book may be regat IH as 
Its liest comment and criticism and the author would 
do well in trying lo comprehend the sound pnncipTes 
enunciated in it 

■twiv^ ■yssw ^ w-vis, vefs.'* w 

relalionship between the tUITerenI Chstukva dynasties 
ruling al different times m different place* ITiis pari 
»s a« moonelifsiie a* ilie secniL The aolhjr pi»-^ e 
iinlouhied talents an! wide knowledge I'll they »hob) I 
l-e rtrvoieil to tn re fniilfiil an I profitable »iih)er1« 'f 
•1» 1> 

R C MvJtWDVR 


lNTfRN\TIO\\L TRADE IN CERTAIN 
MATERlAIi: AND fOODwTlFFw Rr r/w-i/ri 
origin and runsumprion 1936 •<erift cl Iraft 

■ /‘uWieoiioni— ;w // 4 Pp 


Pm 


. $1^ 


R\% 
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ne. the *eei nd of its Lind ti be piibli bed 
ly the Eiinomu In elligener ‘>ervi<e eonlaiiis piovist nil 
•litistics for 1936 and cvmplete ilalisii(.s ior Wk» 
like rls* pfei/oi»s i«?iime i!m- •mi>fie* eocrtaineil ni the 
Volume are confined tv 3s> cvmuixlilies priavipall) raw 


ma erials an i foodstuff- of importance in iiilernalioiial 
trade The-e iniliide wheat, sugar, rubber wood in 
vanous form- hide® wool cotton «ilk, iron and 'eel 
copper motor ep rit A detailed descriptive li't of the 
eomnirdiliea is included in the volume The publica 
licD rcpre«enls an important improvemen over the 
previous one in that the number of importing countries 
covered hv the various tables has been increased from 
42 t> 122 thus making the «lati«t c« prac icallv world 
wide TTiese 122 rounlrir« represent 98% of total world 
trade in Wdv a» compared with the 8f% reptesenled by 
the 42 countries c'vered bv the previous v'liime 

The V iliioie i« he iiileome of ihe exlremelv 
imprrtaal conclusion arrived al by the Cnmmiltee of 
wialt lical Expetts fmr vear> ag ihit ihe incomparabililv 
»f inleinatiunal trade tlati-tio lie ihe discrepancies 
fieTween irnptnt «tst; tie* glien hi an itsporfing cniintry 
and the expon figure- relating to the same transactions 
returned !>> the exporting countrv ) could only be 
eliminated bv fiirni hing of all rountne* if their 
import data bv countrv of orizm Covernmen s were 
Ihetefire a ked tu turn -h imp< n data on this hast- and 
tite Vereiariat authon ed bv he C imcil of the League 
lo collect aggrega e and publi-h iich data 

Tlic volume contain* an inirodiictii'n which draws 
llte attention if the reader to he various c»ii-e« of di- 
crepantie and pe“ible error* involved in trying tn 
-eci re eomparabiliiv of export* w tli the corre-pon im, 
import data ^hiUl the volume i* onlv a fir<l a tempi 
to solve the problem of the comparability of trade 
statistics bv the adoption of uniform principle* it is 
believed tha ihe figures given afford a valuable indca 
lion if not a preri-e record of the flovy of gook from 
the producing to the consuming eounlnes 

Though Brill h India wa* not one of ihe lliirtv 
cioBines which had sent replie* in the League'* 
questionnaire nn the subject some figures for thi* 
eounirv are in be found in ihe book 

CITA OF BIRMINGHAM HANDBOOK 1938 
Pablishfd b\ iht Cii\ ol Birminahom Inlormatian 
Bareev Pp t/4 ITiih numtroiii Illu%irations I erv 
finfit got up 

Thi* year- edilinn of Birminzham^ annual civic 
review— “The City of Birmingham HanJhivik’'— deal* 

aDproDciaieiy with the progress of civic povrmm-ni n 
that City through the eeulury and flliistrales the rvoli 
tion of the vast municipal machine of today from it« 
lacue and distant origins For tn July next it l-e to 
crIehiBle the eenlenarv of the grant of iis Charter of 
Inrorpnralion Beginning with an accoint of Birmin 
chara’s histone association* — the City ha* a well defincil 
"historv reacAiing hack In pre Conquest days — the hand 
hrsik de-CTilie* the town of a him Ireil years ago and 
tlie c nditions then exi-ling ^uEs^n^nt pages in this 
Jlkpage honk relate chapter bv chapter 'he duties and 
respunsil ilities of each of the Iwentv-siv main aiminis 
Iraiive ilepactments of the Corporation, cincluding with 
a ilesenption of the great Airport scheme the newest 
f ran of local government arlinlv which i- due (or com 
plelHwi this Vear 

I Js perhaps appppriafe that in the tear </ 
Rirminzham's Centenary Mr Neville Chaml-crljin wh > 

I lliwing the example of his di-lingiusheil fa her gaine-i 
experience in municipal government in Birminiham 
lef re enterinz iijvin a rarliamentarr career an 1 was 
infeed Ijvrd Mavor of Birmingham fn m 1913 1> 1917 
vbatilt h 11 the highe-t office in the Govenmieni at tfe 
lime In* native city is cefehrating i • municipal l■e^I^Bllf*»*’ 
•nj ihg avte progie** to which the Chamberlain 
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tion and llie conception ol public service wbicli il 
embodied bas contributed eo much 

The bigger municipalities in India will note that aonie 
of the ameni les and services provided by the civic a 1 
minislralion of Birrningham are many museums and art 
galleries, public libraries City of Hirm ngham Ordieslra 
parhs and recrcal on groi nds, town hall mental hospitals 
and other hospitals institutions for elementary and aecood 
ary educat on evening ins itules and colleges institutions 
for rducalion in arts and crafis ai d commerce I niversity 
of Birmingham, public baths gas ricciriciiy water 
tramways and omnibuses markets m iniopal bank and 
Birmingham airport 

TllF EPIC OF TRhVANCORF By Vohadev 
Deiat fiuiafiiao KHtfalma Ahmtrlitbad Price ool 

This book IS a history of the struggle (or i blaming 
the right of the so-called unlouchahle Ifin lus to eniei 
Ilinlu temples in Travancore and fi iingly opens with 
the Travancore Mjhaiaja s prurlamation concrjing to 
all Hindus the right of entering or woishipping ai 
temples controlled hv him and his gustinmem llis 
Highness the Maharaja has «hiwn Wl courage an I 
siateamsns! ip in issuing the prKiimai n Qandhiin 
speeches ate very instructive-— pan c lail) hi< nposition 
of the £rst verse of fsbnpanialiad 

Ve have read the bonk twice to fnd out whether 
anywhere in Mahatma Gan Ihi s speeches reported in i 
he has clearly aiated that imai,e worsf ip in lempira >a 
not the highest teaching of the llinbi scnpiures We 
have found no such passage \ reader of llie book who 
does nnt know the highest (hat If nd iivm stands for will 
naturally conclude that in Gandhi s opinion llind ■ 
worship la synonymous with ima,.e-worship Rut (hai is 
net true And Gindhiji himself said years ago that 
he did not himself worship images an I that the idols in 
lenipies did not awaken any feeling of reverence in bit 
mind 

It IS to he tegratlevl that in the speerbes of Mahatma 
Gandhi contained m this bpnk there ts no infntma ion 
relaiiug to the highest form of worship enjoined in ihe 
Hindu scriptures 


The pho ographs chosen are excellent and the re 
pntliicliom also are excellent Professor Sylvain Levi't 
preface is at once scholarly, eloquent and full of li erary 
charm It las been translated by Roy Hawkins It 

"In classical t mes India was the land of wonders 
Four hundred years before the Dmstian era, a Greek 
physKvan Ctesias of Cnidus, chronicled the extraordinary 
tales of India which were current at the Persian court 
When Alexander the Greal’a Macedonian troops crossed 
Its bnnadaries and entered the Punjab tliey were amared 
at ibe appearance of the streets at TaxiU lhe«e soldiers 
who 1 ad traversed so many countries suddenly fel, them 
“vives in another world And after mare than (wo 
millenDiDms wl ile the face of the earth has been trans- 
formed by so many successive revolutions, tbe traveller 
landing at Dombay still feels the same shock of 
oiirpriive 

The illusira ions relate lo the Hindu Jama, Buddhist 
aud Hlanuc faiths 

INTRODLCTION TO POLITICS Bj 5u<fhir 
Kamar Lahin, Fiiitor, “The BtngnI Co-^peraliie /ournof," 
o«d BenoyendreneOi Di/nerjea, J’lofesior of toonomia 
and Polittci yidfasaga' College, and Lecturer, Post 
gralaate Defiartment, Vniivcfiir of Celculta inaed 
under the auspieea of The Poliuci Club Post Bos 175, 
CohuUa Price Rs 2 

This IS a clearly written and adeq lately documented 
Wl rk irealing of the study of politics evolution of (he 
biate (lie modem State, functrons of the State, forms of 
governmeni, democraey poll leal consiitulions unitary 
and federal ron«iiluiions separation of pnwera, etruc tire 
of governmeni, local self government, nationafism, cititen 
•hip law am] liberiy, liberty and equality public opinion, 
political parties elections education for citioenship 
werW order— the League of Nationa, and the civio ideal 
In the Appendix the authors hate given extracts from 
Giovanni Gentiles "The Philovophic Basis of rtieiSDi" 
Muvenlini’s Fa'Ci'tn Doctrine and Institutions" Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb s * Soviet Communism A new Civilita 
tion’," and S S Sliipman'a article on Russia’s 
New Consiitntion in Current History (December 1936) 
Tbe •h<M hiWiography will be found uveful 


XtV INTFRNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE 
PEN CLUBS, Septemier 5 ro 15, 1936, under ihe 
ausm,es of the P E V Oub of Buenos Aires. Speeches 
end Discnssiom fiiienos Aires 1937 Croirn 9co 
Pp 294 


The frontisp eie gives a picture at the opening 
sessun of the 14th International Congress of the P E 
N (Tubs The list of dclcgites and gueMs shnws that 
forty one coon ries were represented in this Congress. 
From Asia delegates went from India Irak Japan, and 
Pal Stine India was represented by Madame Soplua 
.Vjidi.v-o*Jb)inhyv j:rnlvjsnj'-nr .kaUdw.Nqg.ol Calcutta 
ceulre Aladamc Madias speech on “Tbe Place of 
Pliilosophy in the Life ol the Masses” is given in English 
ax Irarslale I by ibe orginiang Committee from Jier 
sptcch in Spanish and also in I cc own i 


The speech by the pi 
of Buenos Airc« Df Carl 
Spiriliial Movfmi 
and m*pi 


1 FngliMi 

lent of (he r F N Oub 
Ibatgurcn on “The World 
itiire,’ was very tbongbtful 
The other speeches and the dismssions 


INOIaN-TLMPLES 136 ITiotocrspiu ckosi-s awn 
AVNOTSTEH By Oletle Bruhl mrh a prefoce by Sjftoui 
Len Oxford t/niierjily Preii Rs 6 


NEH CONSTITUTION OF INDIIA By Siidhir 
Aumnr fakirs and Benayendranatk Baner/ea Second 
Eittron remsei and ihghrly enlarged htaed under the 
ouipices of The Pnlilics Club Post Box Ao 175, CofciKtii 
Price Rs 49 

When nolicing the first edition of tins book we 
pialsed (be authors for the excellence of their work In 
this xreond edilinn which 1 as been called lor within a 
year ant a halt ol the first they have Ironghl the histon 
cal iniroluotion up to dale, an I duly utilized the 
Niemeyer Reparl the Meigwood Report and recent 
•Oed ,wMrXhimvt' .1' .iR-iboiee .aenloin* jto .Ih* .K'-w 
C TiMiiulton of Uuima 

AIMS AND IDEALS OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
nilTim By Professor Braiasuniar Ray. MA. B L 
4 Ror end Co, 2 A Badknpra.<iid Lane, Cdcatta Rs 2 
Inis book IX the outcome of the author's rarnevl 
atu ly of ancient In ban li erature and of Fnrnpean litera 
fnre, history aof philosophy, pursued for jears. He has 
etnio 10 the enncliivion — a Correct one we believe, that 
there was a system of thought developel m India since 
tbe days of tfe Rig teifa tip to the days of (he deebne 
of Bnodbism fruni which our education has cut ns off, 
■Baking It ilmosl uoiniellifible lo us “Aoy one seriously 
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going through the writings of our Rj«his «ill di«coter 
that they had a different ou look on the problems o( life 
and this difference was due to the different objects pm 
sued b) them " Tlie author lias pre enied to ibe reader 
the aims and ideals of the life of our ance-tors and the 
method they followed in the pur«jit of tho»e aims and 
ideals. ThoNC whn«e education lia^ given them a foreign 
a European mind, as it were, viill find a corrective » 
this book Tho'e al«o who have not been Westernized 
will find It instructive and inleresftttg reading 7Tii>«e 
of our College and Iniver'iy students who have to 
acquire knowledge of ancient Indian culture will find it 
of considerable help to them 

CONGRES'i— ECONOMIC \ND P0UT1C\L 

STUDIES No 8 PLIiUC RENENLE \ND FNPFNDl 
TORE IN INDIA Et Z A dAmcd BSC PhD 
iUndon) Re I No 9 INDIA ON CHINA D\ Dr 
iloinmancAjr Lohii, unlh jereuvrd b) Panihl Jauahotla 
^ehru As 8 No 10 THE INDIAN FEDERATION 
B) Z A Ahmad As 8 No 11 INDIANS IN FOREIGN 
LANDS By Dr /fammoroAar Lohia, Kith loreuord by 
} B knpolani As 4 Congress Offitr Allaitabed 

These are careful and seriaoa studies Publicists v»ill 
find them very useful 

Pamphlet No 8 has lievn divided L) the authors int > 
two parts In the first part the Central and Proviocial 
revenues and eapendilure are con idcred together, m order to 
pve a picture of the fmanciai arrangements of the countr) 
Is a whole In the second part the revenue and expenditure 
of each proviPce are shown sepsratelv, and the period 
covered i* the perinl of Alontipi ChelmMord Reforms, ex 
tending from 1921 22 to 1936*37 At the end the important 
change* inirodiicrd by provincial budgets nf 1937*^ have 
Wn briefly niled 

‘‘OCIM RFIORM ANNA AL 1928 Ed.w Mr P S 
BckMe LLD„ Adioecie High Court, R»m6«v. Asso 
flare Ldttort lira Krtihnabei ITcgA, Mr I R GoJkaii. 
D,An LLJS,. 4dfce<ite, High Court, Bomboy Mr C S 
Cupte, LIJ! Adtorate, High Court, Bombay 

Biirbin Presidenry Soetcl Reform Asioeiaitrn Seiiani 
of hdia ^orifh s Home, Sandhurst Road Rombety 
Re lA 

In years p re 1> there iiseil to be M<srons of the 
Inoian Social Conference along with the se* inn> «il the 
Indian Nalional Congress That they eeael l» be 
hell years ago cannot hot I** rrgrclleil Tlie publication 
of the Annual unfer notice will serve a useful purpose 
if It remiiid* the public that nor pobtiral tnl eronnmir 
problems are not the onlv or the niin problem* that have 
to I>e lacAJed 

It fonlains messages of goi^f wisbe* from If || the 
Mahiraya Ca.kwal of Ilariwla an 1 < ihrrs foreword b* 
Mr ^ ^ I’alkar et ii fj-e. I’vrrhay High Court anj 
tlie fill wing papers *>?.iir pace of ^leial Hrf.fm an? it* 
causes Iiy SKir Covin I Ma iga nkar hl^ lev (rrliicJl 
P.wit.eQ o( ytoinen. bv Diwan Ilahadur Har Pdas «ar!a 
ChlJ Marriage Restrain lAmenimenl lH.tl l> Mr « •* 
PalAar. •'.•eial Reform, its har f comer* anj its enieial 
Irs bv I’n f A N Naik. u v_ Position of W oraen orijer 
Ibnli Ijw Past an] Present hr R N Cskhale via, 
Lta. 's.^iil Kefirn ic In fa. real Fieihnls of approach, 
by Af N (. N Aebarva oj .moo. f rwae W i„ Covem 
tneni hv lie Sswial Ref rm Associili n *soriaI Refim 
in Inf.av ‘•tales The H.n lu W.f v..’ Remarriage Aet 
Airroi'nefit B '1. ‘*<>rial Ref rm org3iiiati>nis 
laete are al-v s-ime e'ftt rial n l-s 
HANin.fKAE OF INTFRNATIOWL ORGAMwA 
TlONw iAsioeie’ ont, Barraaz, Cemnutces, etc 1 


benes of League of Saiions Pablicaiions — 1937. Xll D 4 
Pp 491 Price 12, bd, fSOO 

Ifie Secretariat of ihe League of Nations has just 
published a new Ejglish edition of the Handbook of 
Inteniatiunal Orgam>aiions, wluch u a companion copy 
lu tlie la t years french edition The volume give*, 
on neailv 3U0 pages the names addresses, names of 
officers, notes on hnaoces objects and activily, and other 
details of near!) 760 in ernational organisaiion* Included 
are inietnadsoal bureaux placed unuer the direction of 
the League, official cenira! bureaux and private associa 
tions and federations in so far as they have intemaiional 
objects and ire not run fur profit. 

Id order lo fauhtale the use of the Handbook, the 
organizalioas have been classified according to their 
bjecis or activities in llte fvltowing groups Politics and 
Inlemalioaal Relation ‘Pacifism), Religion (Humani 
laiianisin and Morals) Arts and Sciences, Lducaiion, 
wiudcms and 1 mversily Urganizaiiuns, Medicine and 
Hvgiece Law an I Adnunislration, Prt s, beminis, 
Ijibour and proles»io-'s Agncul ure. Economies and 
finance. Trade an I Indu try Lommunicalions and 
Ttaa.ll Sports and Toiiri<m Mi-crIIancous. In addi 
non, ihrce indexes have bem provided for further 
convenience of the vscr a subject index, an alphabetical 
index, and a geugrapbical inciex from the la*t, it 
appears that nearly half iIk total number of intercaiional 
irganizaiioiis have their *ral‘ in France and SwiizertaDd 
There ate 183 in france >172 in Pans alone), and 110 
■o Switzetlaod <80 in Geneva), Great Britain follows 
next with 78 organizations and Belgium close behind 
with 77 

The (faodboofc wifl pnve lovatuafife to all lho'< who 
are engaged in iniernaiiona) life Aa India does not 
yet possess a fully developed national Lfe with rorres* 
ponding iniependeni politjca) stiiu*, no wonder there is 
no loirmaiional organization in India We roiilJ find 
none in any of ihe three indexe*. 

V 


AfALWA IN TRANSITION on a Clmiry oi 
A sAiiatr (1693 1763) By UoAeroj Aumoe Raghubtt 
iinfi M^„DXitt Bombay, 1936 Pp 391 Price Rs 5 
The book under review 1/af«a in Tronjition, is the 
first bi'toriral study ever msoe by a Rajput princr, 
Rajputs had l<een makers of uur medieval hivlory but not 
compilers of it Mtharana Khiimbha and Maharayab 
Jaswam Singh Rilhir were wTiters ol cor‘iibralIe fame, 
but ibeu interest wav in fields other than liidory Dunn.: 
the great In tiaa Renai-sa-re in the reign of Akbar, lb- 
conlagHVQ of leariUfiR spreaJ even inning the Rajputs, de 
voted, to acavs *s tlve^ Ex A Aiteo. W e vw AoA A viv. Ut 
Akbar » order*. Rath Uamdav karhehawaha, wb > had 
spent Ijs whole life in active and atrenimus miLlarv 
ssrvce. wrote a buiskril m mmeniary on belulandha 
nataiam in dpabhiunua i/iaJrct by kafifas. The vtarruir 
rommenlatir make* an appeal to rea l«r* not lo l<ar any 
prejudice against his work onlr lecinie he )t a soldier 
and not a h erary man bv profesuin. kunwar Ilagliulir 
Smbji reel not (eel the same diSuenee aiwul hit bier 
ary effort a* ibtl I'tjab Ramlat dd, l>eraus« his work 
ha* saeee'sfulljr atrawi a m>st severe lest an I vion fn 
him the hiehe«t dislinrlim that any I nivrrsily bav in 




■eventeenth cenlurv 
•ed Iiv Anringct t 


ba I been ««• great as in the provioee of Msiwa Huufj* 
|e«k lo insulting the jtiisKo'WtQrs. f*Tieraily bigied 
ulemas, and sometia.es piiltiag them to il alb With much 
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STAVA S4MUDKA First ftavaha, compiled and 
jroni?ated in/o Bengali terse By Puma Chandra De 
•Udbhata-sagara. Calcutta Gurudas Chatterii and Sms, 
B E 1325 Price Rs 2 

This IS a very useful compilat on which gives the 
^an^hiit texts (printed both in Bengali and Devanagan 
•characters) of forty Stolras of varying lengths, along with 
n running Bengah ver‘e translation the Stotras referring 
to vanous Hindu deities, «uch as Gaoe«a, Sva \i*nu 
Ghaodi Diirga Canga and so forth It does not pretend 
to be a comprehensive collection hke the Bnhai Siotia 
Tatnakaia, published by the Nirnaya Sagara Press, hot 
It rescues from obliiion a large number of fioalmg 
hymns and will appeal to devotionally minded readers 
SK.De 


BE^GAL1 

V1DYAS^GARGRANTHA\ALI SAHITYV or 
TflE WORKS OF PANDIT ISWAR CHANDRA 
\1DYASAGAR, f alume I Ltteralare Editorial Board 
.Sumri Aumar Challopadkayay, Bra/endra Bath Bandyo 
fadhayoy and SajaniAanfa Das Published by the Roniait 
RubUshing House 2i 2, Mohan Bagan Rote Calcutta, 
Jor ike hdjasagar Memorial Commuiee Price Rs S 
Croun 4to 473+10+12 There is a fine ehmacier 
sstie portrait of the Pandit on the cloth cover 

This sump uous volume u the fir«t of the four 
Tolumes of Pandit Iswar Chiodca ^l4yasagars works to 
lie pblisbed by the Vid>asagar Memonal Committee of 
Midnapore under the pre«ideatship of Mr B R Sen 
Mapstrate of that district and with the muu6cent help of 
Ivumar Naruinha Malla Dev B.\ Raga of Jhargran 
it contains a learned and (hougbifui iniroductioa 
By Professor Dr Siiniu Kumar Chstterji a bibliography 
By Mr Brajeodranaih Banerji four plates eootauung 
portraits elCn aod the fultoHiog works of the author 
Betel panchabtruati (*^ went) five stones told by a 
Sptni") Sakuntala, Mahabharat (Iniroductora portion), 
Sitar Panabas (“Exile of Siia'*) Prabhabati-Sambhashan 
("Lament addressed to Prabhabiti"), Ramer Ra/yuhhack 
(“Coronation of Rama") Bhrantibdas ("Comedy of 
Errors") \ tdyasagar Chant (bv himvelf) (An Aatobio- 
Staph c Fragment I 

Pan lit l«wsr Chandra A idya>^ag4r was one of the 
fathers and moulders of modern Bengali pio«e as we 
know It In his ban la it acqu red a chs*tenes* a classical 
•d gnity and a mu ic all its own He was the Gr'I and 
one of the forenio‘t of literary aru»t« m Ben-'ali pro»e 
TVo ones knowledge and enjovmeat of Beneali lieraluie 
can !w complete withnit a *ludy of Vidjasagars work* 
Of the man Vi Ijasagar this is not the place to speak 
Nor ran his cl ararter and achievements be briefly des- 
■cniied A Randvopadhava by birth he signed Ins Dame 
as Uwar Chandra ^arma By his va«t aod varied learn 
jng he s»on tie title “A ;dya«agar" (“Ocean of Le*rn>»g~r 
To ih s his counlryinen added the title "Davar ^aeir" 
f"f*cesn of k ndncss") He was beti les, an edicationsi 
pioneer and reformer a social reformer a pioneer in life 
insnrance and m varioi s other fields and an actise 
ph lanihropifi. Above all was his IileraTills ODique and 
towering pers* nal tv v|„„ ,, ,bp ihunderbolf tree 
as the pole sir ten ler as a fliwrr unlirnling a* ibe 
H malavas he was hfce himsetf atone Bengal neser 
had tnolher s»o like him nor perhaps will again base 
an ihrr 

Fiut of the w-niks Dimed above are based on 
■Sanskrit originals, nee on a flint origins) and one 
5"-10 


relates the story of Shake peare s Comedy of Errors 
But ivoBe of them are mere translations or compilations. 
The authors creative genius aesthetic taste and artistic 
talent are m evidence in them alt 

The Committee and the Editorial Board are to be 
congratulated on the expedition and cara with which 
the first Tolume ot this memorial edition has been 
brought out The Ra/a of ibargram has earned the 
thanks of the public for the munificence with which he 
has financed the project Those who revere Vidyasagar 
will be grateful to Mr B R Sen ICS,, for the energy 
and enthusiasm with which he has been carrying out his 
self imposed task. 

BANCIYA MAIIAKOMI OR ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BENGALENSIS Chief Editor Proftsor Amulya Charon 
) tdyabhushan, tcith a staff of competent ossiatont editors 
and CO teorkers A o 20 

This great work has been noticed before several 
limes. It continues to be edi ed with as much care as 
before and to be published regularly The pnnapal 
aiticlea ta the number under notice ere Ajioer Merwarj 
by Naresh Chandra Mitra and A aiatalru by Amulya 
CBaran Vidysbhushan who tries to give an impartial 
view of the character of that ancient monarch 

RURAL. Tmsiswted jvto Bevcau By Professor 
Ralintmokan Sanyof MA, Bhashataitiarana. With 
forctcords hy Prof Dr Suruts Rumor Chetserjt, Dr 
Dtneschandra Sen D Lite, end Mr A Saltaneihan hl,A 
Bangiya 5aAuyo Parished Calcutta. Price Rs 2B 

The author has rendered good service to Bengali 
literature by ttanslsting this ancient Tamil classic tnio 
Beogah 

Mr A. Saiisnaiban says in bis forevrord "What the 
Bilde ts to the Chnst *o 11 orJd. the Rural has bees end 
IS to the Tamils It is a unicpe literary work, inas- 
much as the whole realm ot knowledge of the ancients 
IS traversed by the S330 apheri*i>ni — the greatest msMer 
piece of bterary brevity" “Tirukutal is the work of 
one of the peaiest Tamil sainls->TiruvalIu\ar This 
saint like others strove for and obtained hit spiritual 
•slva ion not by renooncing the world but through 
“Cribsvlha Asram" (or householders life) Like the 
great saiet of Sabarmati he was a weaver and a fanner 
He preached through three thousand three hundred and 
thirty couplets of the Rural the message of clean 1 fe. 
Ibere is no mention of Hindu gods, or of ritualistic 
worship throughout the pages of Rural ” 

Ib their respective forewords both Dr Sunili Rumar 
Cbstler}! aod Dr Oineschandra Sen have fiorne witness 
to the luerary excellence of the Bengali trsnOation oi 
ibis ancient Tamil classic 

PRAC-AITIHA'SIR MOHEMODVRO OR PRE- 
HISTORIC MOHEMO-DAPO By Run, a Gottnda 
Cosvanu MA., Calcutta Lniver*ily Research Fellow aid 
Lae Scholar Archatotog cal Sarrev Department W tih 
an inlroduetion by Aoni Copal Majumdar Superinlen 
dent Archaeological Surver of Ind a Calcutta UrufCr 
sity 

This neatly pnnied and well written handbook con 
lams a map of ^ind a plate showing in parallel columns 
some similar ot identical letters as wri ten in Brihmi 
•enpl and in Mohes Jo-Daro Easter Islanl. ancient 
Elam, ancient Egypt Sumer Oete and China and tea 
other plates giving photographic rrpro’Iuctioni of sites and 
niiDS excavaled aod various seals, jewellery and other 
objerts found ibetein 

^r j hn Marshalls sianlard work on M hen jo-Dar» 
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J <uni»'« ft- 1 •'fl on ■ n l/trr( el (h« Kid twtl ege 
«l lr|i lit frvutiit kiiifI |Ii^ tlulf *1 Intin tliAMT, 
cIiIIkiIi n in I cuIluTr 11 m> Uvk it cl liJnl |tils twrlie 
thlpfrfi. IIf ffil II tnlrwjarf <) Tti' frtniloHig 
rlapirit trnt il iW il m- iit 7 ibJ rir*«i)>o» <) MiJ rn 
|u-tUr>, ihn rily mi iiilm tifn irikiiiiUi, ibr se« iiul 
ill J»h»!«l4rnJt. rrl g'on, Ivri’-rel, mrlilt iMuir# ehf'ri* 
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IIINDI 

SATTANCJI nioi non 

/N loxilii llanfot H>l Treari s/ Agfe. 

fagri 4^1 frl^f fi- 1-4 

T)i * llrnfi (•nnk It * (olWiinn nf S7 rrffi Ireot 

CMWtml T«fW3i»» r»i»»y»Ji« Tki* *a Sw k*» iDf't 

rirlH » »«•* in i3‘»' '^ilpm«k Chnopil” 

M m'li* 57 wt^i. TI»>f trr »« mu »»lFrj*frl*i»'»*» 
fll |k« i*iilrn(« m) Cniwimiii lit Irfi tk« tnFininf tft 
b* gue««»4 in I hit tuTfly imni pointn I not uhlcli tmrm* 
kn mrin An luiliutii; lik« liie liimdit Cmr luldi 
ihp vfilmfi in m"is ihn ■hnln Wk Uini • <t>1I«linn 
Ilf SiilSO CJnupiit lie ihii at i< imy trs li<t« hnta 
S7 iFftra «hie1) th* luthnr hit (mm ih* 

RamiTina t>hi«li. fa hit epimnn ar< (iriliipt il* l^i 
The iiillior hit timn nliWii- nj |}<» *rr^ 
mhirh hita fiM unnlirn (nnt wm 1< «( «h« iBiih. Ill 
hit In tnmy civi iritFlIni min •p^-bIiii'f 
I fitlflA int p)j]n ffinjiuni hfkio t. 

Ill nnin on “lliti llyipiki Soba Simma'-^^Coil 
{• oflHiipn'tem." Il in In cipUintec ih^ 

ymnit he olllint enrynlanition of ih* ilmuaht Cfom arhat 
he ih flkt 111 l-a the ♦♦<1iilion of lile from nnnbte In ihe 
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For nearly one century and a half the middle 
class in Bengal acquired a reputation for in 
tellectual acuteneea for public spirit for «o«al 
service and for political work which was ol an 
unique character Its contributions to «ocial 
and political progre®3 of the country have been 
in fact outstanding This cla's however is 
now threatened not only with paraly is but also 
avith extinction For long and in fact too long 
we have looked upon the attacks upon this cla«3 
with supreme unconcern But it is tune that 
ve should cea=e to be indifferent to this question 
and studj it with as much sympathy and care 
as possible 

Bengal has been a land of temmdars 
virtually from time immemorial In the time 
cf Emperor Akbar and his immediate 'ucce« ors 
the zemindarv gjetem wa« aboli«hed in manv 
parts of the Empire Direct relation was estab 
Itshed between the Government and the tillers 
of the «oil But ID Bengal even in these days 
when the ryotarj aj^tem was in 'ogue in most 
of the subas the old zemmdaiy system re 
mained enthroned In the first three quarters 
of the sixteenth century when the Moghuls were 
mot jet the masters of the province it wes 
reallj parcelled out into a number of almost 
independent ficf« Tlie Central Government 
was a mi®nomer It was without power and 
authonty over the outlying di«tncls which were 
administered by the local potentates I«a 
Ivhan of Mjinen«ingh Ivedar Rai of Dacca 
Protapaditj a of Je«50re were practically 
sovereigns of their own di trict« In the last 
quarter of the «i\tcenth century Bengal pa® ed 
vTi\o Wie ’nmiis ol ?.Tiipvnji AVoar wnA Vhe ^oca\ 
barons were gradually deprived of their eove 
reigntv All the same however they or their 
descendants continued to be the va«ssl3 of the 
Emperor with con® derable power and authonty 
over their old fiefs The coiice««ion thu made 
in this respect became sacrosanct. Throughout 
il e «ev enteenth century wl cn "Moghul authontv 
w a® firmh planted in this province the zrmin 
dvrs were a mo=t important factor of the admin 
1 tntion Sometimes from among them the 
di trict officers (Fouzdar*) were clio«en Even 
when the Fouzdars were appoinled from out 
■side thev had to work in full co operation with 
the local zcinmdar In the nevt century tie 


structure of Moghul administration gradually 
broke down and the zemindars not only mam 
tamed the rights and prmleges which they had 
exercised and enjoyed in the previous hundred 
vears but al'o took advantage of the new situa 
tion and further augmented their position By 
the middle of the centurv we find then again 
firmly rooted in power They again m fact 
became «emi sovereign magnates with powers of 
life and death over their tenant® 

The scions of the«e landholding families 
descended in many instances to the middle class 
In England the younger 'ons of a noble were 
never regarded as nobles unless elevated to th“ 
peerage for their own ment They became part 
and parcel of the middle cla«s They might be 
closely related to the nobihty and might cherish 
in mo t cases the same ideals and traditions 
as the landed aristocracy but their place was 
alt the same m the middle cla®® They were 
not members of the order of nobility which in 
England could not on this account grow mto 
a caste a® it did m France and other continental 
countne® In Bengal there wa« never in vogue 
the sa«tem of primogeniture under which the 
younger brothers could enjoy no ®hare of the 
real property of their fathers and forefathers 
\H the sons m fact inherited their father s pro 
perly u ually in equal proportions This cus 
tom resulted m the partition of estates into 
sm-ill sub-dni ion® Aecessanly the scions of 
ancient an tocratic houses gradually became the 
owTiers of only small estates from which they 
could realise onh a small income Inevitably, 
therefore they swelled the m ddle cla«3 The 
gtowtti oi ttii c’la's sheniid in lact be mainiy 
traced to this ongin 

That the Hindu middle class in Bengal con 
sieted until recently of the members of only a 
few particular ca'tes is due to the fact em 
phasi ed in the prev lou® paragraph 'Ibe 
middle cla«3 Hindus in the eighteenth and nine 
teenth centuries almost exclu ively belonged to 
tho e caste® only to which were affiliated the 
great feudal magnates of the sixteenth and 
earlier centune Many of them had become 
absolutely impov enshed when the Bntishers took 
hold of thi provance TJiey had nothing to 
take pride in except their lineage and pa®t 
tradition Tliesc constituted their only capital 
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on the basis of v^hich they were to begin Bcngili nndtilc cla®3 today is follows It con- 
afre«h a career of usefulness m the new regime 6i«ts not merely of about three or four nulhoro 
Foitunately the establishment of the British high caste Hindus who usually trace their 
Ra] opened out to them a two fold opportunity de cent from the feudal maimatcs of the six 
Some of them became associated with (he officers teenth or earlier centuries It con«i ts also of 
of the East India Company in the purmit of a large body of other people who may not haae 
trade and commerce In thia capacity they such long traditions behind them but who during 
found it possible to replenish their depleted the last few decades haxe forced their way to 
purse and exercise again thcir old inSuence in the forefront and haxe now xurtually the same- 
society Others ngain of this class picked up occupation and the same “tandard of Jiving as 
as much education as pos ible in t1 ose days and the members of the old middle class I am not 
became employed m those minor offices under including the ^fahomedans for tfie time being 
the British Government which were then <^n in this class For Jong after the BattJe of 
to the children of the soil Thrifty and indus Plas->ey when the centre of political gravity 
tnous they made considerable savings out of shifted from Mur«hidnbad to Calcutta, the- 
their slender income and =et up families which Mahomednns continued indeed to be prosperou- 
came to fill important roles in «ocict\ in this province but they became more and more 

It should be pointed out here that both ere t fallen as decades pa««ed The transfer of 
those who amassed money out of trade and those political control from the hands of their co 
who made savings out of their income as religionists to those of the Bri(i«h, Jiowever, so 
petty government servants invested virtually disheartened and discouraged them that gradu- 
all their money in land This was regarded ally the\ lost (heir foothold and economically 
in tlic«e unsettled days as the only sure became increasingly depressed Tbe old 
investment Small estates were purchased Mahomedan families became impoverished and 
by these thrifty people and the innumerable thoir scions unable to accommodate to the new 
small zemmdary and talukdan houses which situation practically descended (o the prole- 
we notice in this province were founded tariat They ret their face definitely again t 
in this manner II any «mall talukdar m our the new learning and on that account became 
country side is asked today about hi« ancestry shut out for a long period from Government 
and the founder of his famih he would reply Bcnice Nor did they make them«elvcs useful 
that he is descended from some sixteenth cen to (he European merchants or industrialists 
tury magnate say Protapaditya m the twelvcth On thi« score except in the case of a few land- 
Boneration and that tJ e «mall estate of which holding families the Moslem# m Bengal beesme 
a share he now owns and enjoys was purchased b\ slopes only a body of mere agricultim«ts 
by his great grand father vvho was either the ^\e el all see at n later stage that during tho 
Siicnstadar of a District Judge or the Dewan la«l half ecntiin the situation has been con- 
of a Collector sidcrobly improved and a middle class is slowly 

During the first six or seven decades another cmcrpinp among them But until recently 
class of people has made rapid headway in this virtwallv there was no sucii class among tho 
province It al«o should now lie regarded n» Mosjems of Bengal and hv the middle class we 
part and parcel of the Bengali middle class It meant only the Hindu middle class 
IS that thrifty and indu«lrio\i« body of small Tho contributions of the Hindu middle clas-s 
traders and mcrclants wlio previously did not to the economic social cultural and pohticnT 
enjoy nn\ important status in the social or progress not only of this province but of the- 
cimization of the provance Gradually, however, whole country are well known The members 
they not only made Ihcir economic and finan of Oiis eln«s were the fir«t to tale to tlic new 
cnl influence increasingly felt but they also IcannuK It was they vvho first assimilated tl e 
stormed the citadels of education and culture learning of tl o Wc«t and drew inspiration from 
and broke down the distinctions Ivtween them tJic great writers philosophers and poet# of 
fohes imd the old middle class Many of them Furope They Jiecamc familiar with tlic ideals 
•willingly or unwillmclv, also became talukdars of the great philosophers and statesmen wlio 
and estate boklcr# Cut still it sboiiW be knonft ii«l«Tcd in the French nevolution and wl o were- 
(hat this portion of the Benpali middle cU*s mainly respon'ililc for introducing in Euroj'v 
today is engaged m banking industry and trade the tridiliona of hheralism and freedom Tliey 
If it has to^own and manage any landed estates became inspired bv tie gospel which nou«sp^tr 
(hat it does only as fl s de business had prenched and hv the doctrines which 

So we may Eummarize the position of th** Bentham and Mill had enunciated It was be- 
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cause of this inspiration which thc\ rcccucd 
it became po« ibic for (hem to break tirtj fiwn 
the tliick cru«t of tradition which had under 
mined the old ndaptibilitj of the Hindu socicU 
and made life a miserable burden to a consider 
able section of the people It was from amon" 
them were sprung the great religious leaders 
and prophets who declared a crusade again«( 
the e unreasonable tradition and unthinking 
practices of Hindu orthodoxy Leshab Chunder 
Sen Bankira Chandra Chatterjee and Swami 
Anekcnnnda were if nnj thing the great leaders 
of the Indian renaissance Tliej were sprung 
from the middle class of this proaince Tlieir 
contnbutions to the social and cultural progress 
of this country I need not pau'o to estimate 
and calculate Thc> are toda\ wnt large on 
the face of our society Without their services 
the awakening among the depressed classes 
and their accession to the scats of power would 
Hindu middle ch's of Bengal that its members 
haie been out of the question 

Sometimes a charge is brought agam«t the 
haic always hankered after Go%emrocnt jobs 
and have shows httle icitiatne is the fields 
of trade and industry As Government servant* 
or as emplojcch in other capacities the> might 
have hied comfortably and exercised «omc 
influence in society but their real contributions 
to the economic progress of the country were 
nil This point of view is absolutely erroneous 
It may be admitted at once that the members 
of the middle class in Bengal took a fancy to 
fixed and secure jobs which brought them ool} 
a moderate income and avoided tie avenues of 
adv enture and ri«k But it should not be 
forgotten that the«e people were uniformly 
very thrifty and the savings which Ihcv made 
from their moderate income were invested not 
only in the purchase of landed estates and in 
the building up of hou«es but al o in tea 
gardens and m large scale indu=tnes Bengal 
was nevTjr well known for its town and cities 
If town life has con*iderabh developed dunng 
the la«t hundred years and more and if a new 
municipal civilization is developing apace in 
this Presidency for tl at the thrifty middle 
class IS largely responsible ^ianv of the large 
scale manufacturing industries whose growth 
is a new feature in Bengal would also not 
have been possible but for the alacrity with 
which the middle class sub«cnbed to the shares 
of these companies It is al«o a new sign of 
the times that the members of this class can no 
longer be «aid to be pass ve and s’ecping <hare- 
1 older* alone of the lomt Stock Companies 
They are al*o graduallj taking the imtiative 


and evincing the enterpn«e in floating companies 
and <*«taWi Jung indu'tnal firms on their own 
account The old charge is in fact abeolutclj 
belied b> the activities of the middle cla*3 
Their contribution* to the economic and mdu - 
trial progress of the provnnee are bv no mean* 
negligible Thc> are immense 

This cla*s which has contnButed so much 
to the progress of the counlrj is now threatened! 
with extinction There are of course, some 
factors at work now over which wc have no 
control There was a time when the members 
of the educated middle class of Bengal had an 
opportumtv of u*cful occupation all over India 
Their services as civil servants teacher* legal 
adv I era and judicial officers were requi«it-onca 
m lie other provinces as well as in the States 
Such emplo>'ment not onlj brought money into 
their pocket but a) o added to the talent and 
experience of the middle class in Bengal This 
source of einploj ment ha* became of local com- 
petition in other ports of the coiintrv, almost 
dried up c mu t not count any longer upon- 
an> demand upon our *erviccs from outside 
Bithin the province a! o the old Hindir 
middle class cannot expect to ho’d its own in 
certain fields of activity In the local civil 
semccs on the bench at the bar and al«o la 
(he medical profession it must reckon with con 
siderablc competition on the part of the mem 
bers of other groups of people who even «ODie 
lime ago had no ambition m lhe«e *pheres 
But aUhougli the old Hindu middle class 
IS prepared for focing competition from the new- 
comers in these fields it was unprepared for 
'onic of the frontal attacks w-hich have been- 
otlierwisc hurled upon their interests m recent 
vents As already stated many of the mem 
bers of the Hindu middle cla=s are small taluk 
dars estate holders and scions of ancient land 
holding families The interests of the«c persons 
were advcr«elj affected bv the Tenanev legi'In 
(ion of 1928 They will be more v tally and 
drnsticnlly undermined bv the Amendment Bill 
which is now before the Upper House By the 
reduction in the percentage of the transfer fee 
in 1928 the middle class has already suffered 
some loss of income B> the present Amend 
ment Bill (heir income from this source wall be 
washed out altogether Bhst is more still is 
tliat an atmosphere has been created in the- 
province in which it has become a difficult if 
not abno t an impossible task to collect even 
50% of the legitimate dues from the tenants 
Hie landholding portion of (he Hindu middle 
class is consequenth ill off now If tl e present 
situation continues its position will be desperate 
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It should also be known that at pre<>cnt 
-about fifty (iiou''aii(i people are cinploywi by 
the zemindars and talukdars in the inan^gemeat 
/of estates Many of these cinplojces hold 
responsible posts and earn a decent income 
anil tlitrcby lhe> ha\t made themscKcs useful 
inombers of their society But with the 
periodical attacks upon tlie rights and pnv}}ege3 
•of the zemindars and the coasequont loss in 
their income the number of employees will also 
be lowered and anollier source of decent 
•employment for the middle cla«3 will also dry 
up in Ibis fashion 

That portion of the middle class m Bengal 
which was engaged in indigenous banking and 
was Eo long well off on this score has also been 
■mcnscpd bj the different legi®!ativt enactments 
Tl e pa««ing of the Agricultural Debtors Act 
in 193G has especially hundicjppcd this group 
•of people in the provinro It is true that the 
.nwhlemAf ritcal.iadch.t.crin,e<w.ha? bwome -iciit 
in Bengal as elsewhere in India Some measures 
for the conciliation of debt were therefore 
necessary and e%en I should say ui^ent But 
the form in which the measures for conciliation 
liaic been prescribed has subjected moncj lender* 
and hankers to a difhcultv and a handicap 
■which are becoming a cause for their rum 
Already an atmosphere had been so created m 
ihe proi ince as to make the realization of debt 
n very arduous job The cstabU«hmenl of the 
Debt Concihaticm Boards under the Act ot 
1938 has made hostile and in some places e%cn 
^corrupt people the arbitrators between the 
creditors and the debtors A situation has been 
created in which the legitimate dues of even 
-the moat benevolent creditors have become hard 
to rcah«c The portion of the middle class which 
was fo long Ihrning on indigenous banking is 
in this fashion threatened with rum and 
o'rtinction 

B hiic those lucmbcra of the middle class 
-n ho are creditors have been brought within the 
jurisdiction of the Debt Conciliation Act those 
who arc debtors do not profit by it in the 
least The Act of 1936 is intended to give 
relief onlj to tho*e who arc engaged directly 
as agricultural farmers or labourers As the 
members of the middle class are not usually so 
■engaged they cannot have their debt conciliat 
-ed under its provi® on® They bate to pay iheir 
-pound of flesh as originally contracted for Si 
the situation has come to this that -while the 
Tniddie clasa people cannot realise the money 


*liicli tliey ha%c lent, they ha\e to ckar the 
“^bl which they themselves have incurred TTiis 
** s condition of things which cannot be said 
be jual and equitable 

fhe fury against the middle class which 
now notice m the province is- to a great 
^tent the result of the communal nvalncs in 
"wigal As already referred to, the Moslem 
^‘'iddle class had long ago been washed out as 
® result of the shifting of political power from 
^tursludabad to Calcutta During the last 
^’tmdred years while the Hindus in most ca«es 
*cre tJic eslate-boldcrs and creditors the 
Moslems were the tenants and debtors The rela- 
*-'bn3 between the creditors and the debtors can 
’J^wberc tw very pleasant and happy In Bengal 
became more bitter becau'c of fhe communal 
“^feliations of the two classes. It is true that 
® new Moslem middle class is now in the making 
*n Bengal The Moslems arc proSting more and 

*^”?asmgly employed in both higher and lower 
**^hrices under the Government In the Pro- 
''•hcial Cml Services they have 45^ of the 
^®canciea re'crved for them In the Judicial 
Service they Lave, by recent order, 40?& so 
f^^rved In some of the posts again, it is alone 
Moslems who are virtually being recruited 
They arc making headway al«o lo the profes- 
They have again tlie lion’s share of the 
{^mparalively lucrative inembership of the legis- 
'*lure The Moslems thus honourably cm 
P'hycd and occupied are founding families which 
mijat be counted among the middle class 

If this Moslem middle class had developed 
no communal zeal could have made the 
®^lacks upon the interests of the Hindu middle 
cl^«3 in this province so porsi tent and bitter 
^ tJicy have become The Hindus and the 
^loslcms would have then the same rights and 
PBvileges to protect and maintain Unfortu 
before the growth of the new Moslem 
™ddle class in Bengal the invasion upon the 
'‘^hts of the Hindus of this order began in 
®^hicst So the prospect from the standpoint 
the Hindus appears rather to be gloomy 
^'tule a new Aloslem middle cla«s is slowly 
“C'velopmg the old Hindu middle cla«s is being 
^®.«Ucd out It 19 high time that people lay 
^^ir heads together and devise means to main 
’^n the class which has not onlj made Bengal 
**iat it 18 today but whose serviees arc still 
*‘®te«3ary for the stcadj progress ot the 
rotintiy 
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In a French journal \u et Lu, a writer point 
out that of the pohtical figures of the 
present world Herr Hitler uses the word 
peace more frequentlj than any other 
Certamlj, after his peaceful MCtory m Austria 
no one can denj that the Fa'^ci't dictators are 
our beat “lafeguards for peace It xs a paradox 
no doubt but the situation itself is paradoxical 
It brings into prominence the bewildenneni 
which has o\ ertalen the peoples and politician 
of the world A ci\il war is raging for about 
two >ears in Spam other nations are pounng 
in their \olunteers m the country while their 
pohticians sit and di cu«3 non intervention 
\\ ar has not been declared — there need not be 
anj war officiallj — but thousands of Chinese 
soldiers have been mowed down innocent 
citizens bombed to death floun«hiDg cities 
and valuable properties destroyed for ever 
while Japan is making of the Chinese 
a friendly people The world is being whipped 
into a mad cru«ade against ^viet communism 
by the Fa®ci«t powers of Ea*t and West 
while in Moscow it«el{ Stalin the dictator 
of the proletariat is ‘hooting the la«t of thv 
ortbodox for what other* «u pect to be nothing 
but their crime of communi m Powers on the 
one band are «acrificing all ol 1 codes of honour 
and pnnciple for negotiation and appea«croent 
of the niightj and on tl e other a race of 
annament proceeds m feverish ha«tc The 
verj economic «tructure of societj appears again 
to creak under the «tram in manv part* of the 
world So while three divisions of the Reich 
arm> were entering the Aurtnan iemtoncs the 
Bnti'h Premier and Foreign Secretarj were cx 
pressing their grave concern for the country at 
a lunch wnth tie German Foreign Mini ter and 
regarded the conversation as «pcciallj valuable 
Austnas fate as an independent countij is 
scaled There is no fear of a war anv more 
nations wall meet violent death like China and 
Alj« inia or peaceful death like \u tna 
Tl C'c inherent contradictions of the situation 
in the rapidlj movang world leave people 
bcwildcrc 1 

Thf Fvp or VrsTiuv 
ITcrr Hitler occupies the world stage now 
Its than a month ago he had foteed tl c 
\urtnan Chancellor Dr Schu‘chnicg to «harc 
I IS authontj With the Aurtnan ■%«!« TTic 


triumph began Dr tey* Inquart the new 
ALniotcr and bis followers were not slow to 
make it plain at Graz and Linz Isever recon 
died Dr ‘^chuscl nigg and his Fatherland Front 
at fir t tried wcaklj to stem the tide — Au'tna 
must remain Catholic and independent The 
I ue wa about to be forced and the Chon 
cellor at la«t put up a good fight He even 
looked to tie workers wlo had been ‘o long 
«uppre* ed A plcbi cite for a free German 
Austria was to be held on the 13th March 
la t To Berlin this appeared more than 
dangerous Three divisions were =cnt two 
air ‘quadron landed at Linz and over 
\ieDna flew bombers carr>ing Swa«tika mark 
ing« The plebiscite was cancelled as the ulti 
matura told and Dr ®chu«chnigg resigned and 
was replaced bv Dr Se>®* Inquart with a ISnzi 
Cabinet while (be Fuehrer cros ed the frontier 
marched througli Brannnn his Au«tri*in birth 
place and proceeded to ^ lenna ‘ Our goal is 
reached one people one Reich one Fuehrer 
declared the Au'tnan I^ozi leader Herr 
Klau«ncr A country can be conquered it i» 
evident witliout war if the war lord i® read> 
to um: hi5 guns 

The Axsem-rss — Desires ans Rr i*ted 
For Austria the fate mav not be too un 
welcome Belonging to the same German race 
Au'lrians would natnrallj be m favour of an 
An«chlue* The old graces and refinements of 
the great Hab'burg davs are faded out of the 
life of tie po«t war \u*tna and it® entrancing 
capital Vienna Tlic \ienne®c however n 
pTofoundlv civilized people still drank gallon^ 
of beer and the be«t coffee in the world di 
cu «ing placidlv the reallv important thing® oi 
life like Mozart and whipped cream ’ But thev 
had al«o to ndju«t their life to 'Ihi® shnnkagf 
from impcrnl gre'itnc«s ' into a poor end de 
dining citj which ate up more than it 1 inter 
land produced Import® exceeded the export® 
and Austria mainlj lived on intcrnafioml 
financial borrowing® "Nation® at the lyngu 
were realou® of kccpin" it on its leg anv bow 
as a buffer State m a kev po®ition Fven the 
Curtnms Union of 1931 propo«ed l>etwcen 
Auetna and pre "Nazi Germanv was frownel 
upon bv France Italv and Rnta n Ivcme i« 
(bus waited for her hour The step of the 
Albe® provoked the wellkrown rnn*— -the 
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of Ilitkr an An“cWu»s wns „icnt for tliu tlimimtiou^of 


^‘'"unui t?»^n'c of HiUcr an Aii«cWu>s «■“ '"l.i"rii''' ta W c«c|il I"' .o........... -- 

tha t.o (,an.«n -piakmi, K Dolltu-. n v.clim to the E™ 

“Jroved *U„ ‘li'c ^“l.ns ™1./ pM^eirnr sH^Allh olmt 

£:!rs:aS'“ s>r “ i='r^t' 

ckarly n%ottciM\lal Una Ocrmnn from and Mu-«oljm '^ore being drn«n 

?on Kkred to bo Ibe de«tim for the C.cnmn rcfi».al of «anctions 

iniA It, IS in opiw'ition to tins that Pr . \by««intan war, and, a' the Germ 
t^Xms stood Tlie Nana wtre pmmg ndhor l^jjbng Au'trm an “ 

Austria Flushed with victory in betneen fecbusclinibg and Herr von 

0 III S), tJie" ttaosh. of carryine tht. joor q Mini ter to An tm recog 

““'Tirort^'oionrA"»..nr.o^^ K‘'."rsr“t;:S''iS."d%?.r’rhe”Be,A| 

usual inct 2 Austria wa« probaWy ineetmc in February last And non the 

Su p rent pm-A»schhi.s D) the end of gf™ „„ ,he Austrian rtage with 

tnaa it was at least siata per cent again t ^ p„clirer nt Austril 

™.en the imier Terror Jl'cH™* . An-tna under the Swa-tika, .s not a ^ 

an armed semi To'C't t| e .oeiali-ls 


...ithod) at the time dis Alptnau^^ Ec cn w ill out till reports 

•jn ''^*’1' "Nail personnel Tie «ociali*t^ . j ejxAaVting of the plight ol tic 

?ls mal mu«t no%er of course ‘i the Catholic tnd Falliorhnd Fron 

:;,rrlir. m nito "f Auena the number nt ,u»de. « the arrest 


a ' .Wi of tlic LailiOliC ana rniuA-iitiiu — • 

to TliUer me j«-va« ••'*'**"1 kidcrs of the number of sm^do« of the arrest 

• nt Tate awaited them if U»e fimjros lihc Dr Freud Dr Neumann the 

-NiSS ‘ll^mu^'SrhT^Snr tt&op n. S,..^rg_nne,™ net. tnmgme 

a ts'^od Cathniic anu 1 „ 


’ E? bJs'iN’J- "S" m g; ™tr.i:r arA"u‘'er: “rru 

TF“'S'ih 

tImkSc But Dr DolHu-s was not ^ ^nnected with thit nl Gennam 

T,ow untlink bl the anti Tfaii forces of „Jed Mr Gunther eien in 1936 the onlj 

,n one opposition Thou^ not pnth of AiMrm i3 in the Germ-in orbit 

Austria , in his relation with the impo^ible if Au trn long an 

-ftltnRcther Starhemberg and Major geporating the two Fa-ci'Et '’tates inav 

o wcently committed suicide with hi- ^ connccUng them It is so 

The Nans absorbing Austria) , th ^ 

family on the Dollfuss was bent 

Austrian anl ,,,^5 of Vienna as early as .j.„g Coup and its Rlaction 

on cru®hinK _ii»-__r jjjc hands of 


i"‘ 'V‘i minrs Heimwehr • lorcea un; T iirnne is at the moment reacting to 

po^iblc , }„3 drastic measure proAok^ Hitlers skp- It produced n magical iffeet 

S’^vSrn ■«ii.l..ts.nto «nis.m.;dn ..lm^ Irfrcuch politics'^ nhero the ti.iisl Cahinc 

1 Fcbniaili, Wdl »"■’ '’'"liSliSiiT., cnsi! saniJbed M Blum of the Fron 
psrl them by the use of of Ponulairc finding bimicU at tl 0 bead of a sor 
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Right and Left The problem of the frans 
remams to be tackled, but France is agreed on 
the speeding and expansion of the defence pro- 
gramme A prompt overture r\as made to 
ilussolmi, the former Lord High Protector of 
Austnan Chancellor, for concerted action to 
restore its independence Italj refu-ed it the 
Fuehrer bad alreadj telegraphed to II Ducc 
reminding hor\ he stood bj the Fascist dictator 
at the bnie of the Aby« inian war He a‘-sured 
that he had guaranteed the Brenner Frontier 
“ That decision will ne^ er be touched or quee 
tioned ” JIu aohni agreed Perhaps he expects 
m future 'ome con«ideration for this in the 
«hape of German “upport for Itah in her 
claims to an additional adv antage on the 
Mediterranean sea board again«t British or 
other interests Britain pledged to \u tnar> 
independence, coolly and di«pa«<=iQnateIv con- 
sidered the situation \\ith Lord Halifax as 
Foreign Secretarj and the present Cabinet in 
power the Isazis are a'^ured of that no doubt 
The Premier in the Commons, after stating that 
the goaemraent remained in the clo«e«t touch 
wth the French Govemment, said 

“It «cena to ua tliat th« m«i.bodi Adopted tlmueh 
out call for the ««vere«t conderanation and hare admia 
litered a abock to all wbo ar« estTvsted wiib the ore* 
aervauoa of European peace It followed that wbat bad 
pa*sed could not fail to have prejudiced the hope 'll the 
Bntiih Covenmeot of removiBg miauBdentaodiasa 
be ween Baiiona and prompting intersaiional co- 
operation ” (•letter) 

The policy of the Dnti«h Go\emment is 
indicated to be no more commitment m Europe, 
and, therefore, no further guarantee for Czecho 
sIo\akia or anj other small powers against the 
Nazis or Fa«a«ts A stronger defence plan was 
decided on with a bigger air arm It has been 
long wbi'pered though stoutly denied, that 
Britain would give a free hand to Germany in 
Central Europe for an agreement — whatever be 
its value — with Herr Hitler who is to forego his 
claims to the return of the German colonies 
May be the Au«trian affair may prove to be 
useful to «trike a bargain now on the hne, if 
it IS intended 

MrrraxuBOPA 

The «hadow of Hitler has fallen on Miltel 
europa for a long time It now darken- the 
Central Europe and Danubian regions Germanv, 
we are reminded by a writer in the Nineteenth 
Century and After, “ cherished dream® of a 
Gentian controlled Mitteleuropa long before the 
advent of National Socnli®m which has but 
intensified the campaign, and bv' reason of it- 
racial doctnne®, provuded it with a new and 

ss— u 


formidable technique The eventual aim is the 
Union of all the German-'peaking peoples of 
Europe in the Third Reich This Greater 
Germany, while avoiding the absorption of non- 
German peoples, would reduce the Czechs to 
pohtical impotence, and would bring Hungary 
and the Balkans into the German sphere of 
mflucnce ’ 

So Czecho lovakia stands perhaps next in 
the \azi programme of German Expansioni«m 
‘ An autonomous Sudetenland within a federated 
Czcclio lovakia ’ was the talk long It may 
be made a reality «oon by the Nazi® Mr 
Chamberlain in the Commons statement referred 
to the present German attitude m regard to 
the country ‘ He 'aid that he was informed 
that Mar hal Goenng on March II had given a 
general as urance to the Czecho'lovak Mmi'ter 
m Berlin that it would be the earne't endeavour 
of the German Gov ernment to improve German- 
Czech relations The same dav the Czecho- 
slovak Mini ter was a«urcd by Baron von 
Neurath that Germany considered herself bound 
by the German Czechoslovak Arb tration Con- 
vention of October 1925 ” — (Reuter) One 
would do an injustice to the Premier if one 
holds that he believed id that Nazi profe'sion 
or a'ked others to believe it Czechoslovakia 
too knows that well enough, and already 
the Nazi temper is rising there Its hope is 
centred on it'clf and on the Czecho-French and 
Czecho Ru'sian Defen ive Pacts The pledge 
was repeated now by France M Hodja, 
the Czech Premier, ^ome time ago replied hard 
to the Fuehrer, but he was 'trmng equally for 
appca'emcnt of the three millions of Sudeten 
Germans at home and for con«olidation in the 
Danubian Tlie ta'k becomes harder after the 
recent Nazi 'ucce's M Hodja wanted his 
agreement with the German minority — the 
“ Gcnnan Actmsts ’’ — to work, but would in no 
ca'e tolerate anv Berlin dictation or accent .th“ 
propo<^]s put forward by the Sudetendeu'ch 
Party, with the approval of Berlin, for granting 
the German minority autonomous 'tatus within 
a federated Czechodov akia The plan of that 
Partv IS or wa', — for the plan may change 
according to the changing Nazi temper, whatever 
a^urance Dr Goenng might give, — that “ all 
nationalities in the republic 'hould be formed 
into autonomous admini'trative bodies,” the 
relation betw ecn the Sudeten Germans the 
Germans of the Reich is to be ba'ed on the 
principle of the yoII.«<;cmeinsc/ia/f and an 
approach to the Fuehrer Pnnzep made in the 
election of its 'peaker of the Pre'idium 
(A^inefecntA Century and After — Feb 1938) 
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Right and Left The problem of the fran 
remains to be tackled, but France is agreed on 
the speeding and cxpan«ion of the defence pro 
grimmc A prompt oterture t\a3 made to 
Mu'solmi, the former Lord High Protector of 
Austrian Chancellor, for concerted action to 
restore Us independence Italy refu«cd it th 
Fuehrer had iilreadt teitgraplicd to 11 Diet 
reminding hon he stood bj the la^ci i diet toi 
at the tune of the Abjs inian mr IIl i un. i 
Uut he had guaranteed the Urenner Frci i tr 
That decision will ne\cr bo touched or q i » 
tioncd ’ Mu. =olini agreed Perliap' 1 c cxptc 
in future some con idcration for tl in fl t 
*hapc of German “iijiport for It il\ in her 
claims to an additional nd\jntiQC on the 
Mediterranean 'ca board ogam t Ur t -I or 
ether interests Britain pledged to \u tnan 
independence, coollv and di<pa« lonatcK con 
^dcred the situation Uith Lord Halifax as 
rorcign Secrctarj and the pre«cnt Cabinet m 
power the Rntis arc a« ured of that no doubt 
liie Premier m the Commons, after stating that 
the goKmraent remained in tfic clo«c«t touch 
With the French Go^ eminent, «aid 

Blit " n «o \i» tt«t ib« tnelhods idoptsd through 

out cm iM the Kverett eand«mn«i on inJ h »e odmio 
It erea a ihoch lo sH »ho «re eairutted w«h ihe ore- 
wrvttioQ el Europeca peace It fallowed ih*i what bad 
“01 fail le htve prejudeed the hope of the 
wii »h Cotenmeat of remoriog tnuandersuadiass 
oeweea aaiion* *nd prompunc inlernetioBal to- 
eperauoo" ("euler) ^ 


The pohey of the British Go;crDmcnt is 
indicated to be no more commitment in Europe, 
and therefore, no further guarantee for Crecho 
siotakia or an^ other small powers against the 
Aaiis or Fa ci«U A stronger defence plan wa 
decided on with a bigger air arm It has been 
^ng whispered though stoutl 5 denied, that 
Britain would gisc a free hand to Germany in 
Central Europe for an agreement — whatexcr be 
ita value — with Herr Hitler who is to forego bis 
Claims to the return of the German colonies 
May bo the Austrian affair may prove to be 
useful to «tnke a bargain now on the line if 
13 intended 


MrrnxECEOP^ 

The “hadow of Hitler has fallen on Miffel- 
^opa for a long time It now darkens the 
Central Europe and Danubian regions GermaiQ , 
we are reminded by a writer in the A mefeenfh 
^ntury and After, “ cherished dreams of a 
German controlled MttleUuropa long before thx, 
ad%cnt of National Socialism which has but 
intensified the campaign and bv reason of its 
raaal doctrines provided it with a new and 
58-11 


formidable technique The eventual aim is the 
Lnion of all t!ic Gerroan-'peaking peoples of 
Lurope in the Third Reich This Greater 
Germany, while avoiding tlic ab«orption of non- 
German peoples, would reduce the Czechs to 
lobtical impotence, and would bring Ilungarj 
and the Balkans into the German sphere of 
influence ' 

•'o Crecho'lovakia stands perhaps next in 
the Nazi programme of German Expansionism 
An autonomous Sudctcnhnd within a federated 
CzccI 0 lovakn was the talk 'o long It may 
be made a reality 'oon b> the Nazis Mr 
( hambtrlam in tl e Commons statement referred 
to tie prc«cnt German attitude in regard to 
the countrj He «aid that he was informed 
that Mar halCoenng on March II had given a 
general as urance to the Czccho lovak Mini«ter 
in Berlin that it would be the earnest endeavour 
of the German Oovemment to improve German 
Czech relation The «ame dav the Czecho- 
slovak >Iini«trr was a'«urcd bj Baron von 
Ncurath that Germonj con idered her clf bound 
bv the German Czechoslovak Arb tration Con- 
vention of October 192o (I?eufcr) One 
would do an injustice to the Premier if one 
holds that he believed in that Nazi profession 
or a'kcd others lo believe it Czechoslovakia 
too knows that well enough, and already 
the Nazi temper is rising there Its hope is 
centred on itself nnd on the Czecho-French and 
Czccho Ru«»ian Defcn«ivc Pacts The plcdg* 
was repealed now by France M Hodja, 
the Czech Premier some time ago replied hard 
to the Fuehrer, but he was striving cquallj for 
appeasement of the three millions of Sudeten 
Germans at home and for con«obdation in the 
Danubian The ta^k becomes harder after the 
recent Nazi tucce^s M Hodja wanted his 

agreement with the German minority the 

‘ German Activ ists "—to work but would in no 
ca=c tolerate any Berlin dictation or accept the 
proposals put forward by the Sudetendeuech 
Party wath the approval of Berhn, for granting 
the German minority autonomous rtatua withm 
a derated Czechoslovakia The plan of that 
Party IS or was— for the plan may change 
according to the changing Nazi temper, whatever 
a« urance Dr Goering might give— that "all 
naUonalitics in the republic should be formed 
into autonomous administrative bodies ’ the 
rel^on between the Sudeten Germans the 
German- of the Reich ,3 to be ba-ed on the 
principle of the 

eTS\‘? 'Hf iS 

election of its speaker of t)ie F^idui-n 
(AMictcentA Century and After— Feb J93S1 
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Czechoslovakia and Germany, should act m 
permanent friendship and unitv of am 
‘ rw aleichcr Hand im Donauraume Broadly 
speaking” pointed cut the writer m tin Nim 
teenth Century and After, it means a commu 

mt\ of interests and an approximati^ of thi J * ''*r“«:«V;'"omi"ofher conccvsioa. 

German and Czech policies in th. Danubian ful deals in economic and other conc^ 

regions Theoretically it would mean an <^ual ^nermsD>, 


powera, Yugoslavia stands in a peculiar poshicD 
She IS at once a Central Eiuopean, a DsIUd 
and a Mediterranean State The States 
these regions set some value on the fnenaanip 
this httlc power, and, M Stoyadinovich tw 
Premier and Foreign Minister, had had suce^ 


pal-tnership But as between a Slate ol 6b 
millions and a State of 15 millions sucl an 
equalitj could not exist It would intvitabh 
mean that Czechoslovakia would hwc to s r\ 
the interests of Germani'in in the condu t of 
her foreign policy This would tn ah i t d 
of affairs in which the entire present Euiojh in 
equilibrium would be radically chiuged an I ii 
consequence Czechoslovakia reduc* I from sub 
stance to shadow ” 

This IS the very possibility 
that the Czechoslovaks hav' 


fncndly economic links with Germany, 
retains the French alliance and British Inc 
ship, and so far announces no bloc , 

In Rumania, GogaV Rumaniani'm 
anti Srnuti«m has suffered o sharp 
cause of the Nazi method of doing away vitti 
'SoMct Amba«sador The prc«ent [''8'®'^,. 
iqu vlly authontnnan, but probabh 
( oga«i no great admirer of the Nazis 

Tliere may be an attempt to reorient tw 
at » itamlvf— |oltcy in the Little Entente following the i ^ 
to face now triumphs France is no longer 


The last of the ‘German Actnial MiniMcr in the os«cntial protector for the«c 
the Cabinet has resigned and that in 'pitc of An opinion is being freely aired m 
the conce««ions that the State is making to its prc <3 that “m view of the commanding 
German minority Nazi aims ami ainbilion-* of Germany and the rc-expo«ed 
rule now the Sudeten Germans complcleK France, the Little Entente had 
I\hat helps can the State count on? itocK a« dead and buried and it« 

or the allies of Czechoslovakia I innee has IxsUer revalue their alliancea , not » 
responded Of Soviet Ru««ia too it may be (ilcufer) Thi« ‘flight from France ‘L®. 
sure M Litvinoff called for a conference of remote po«ibihty for the Little 
Powers, which, wc doubt, will never Mt Again, Powcr« 

for the moment Stalm is busy liquidiUng’ Tlie events in Central Europe 
the Old Guards It wovild be on amusing course looniM largo in the month 
account were it not so tragic Confe*sions and pregnant with big possibilities for EiimP® * t, 
revelations and self condemnation of tie repent the world let, mighty and significant cv*' 
ant accu'pil, of the T,ott and Right arc a are going on in other parts There is cfi ” , 
peculiarity of the Soviet trials Tliere howcvei every corner Poland settled a border qv* 
arc being npcated too long to cirry anv comic vviUi Ijthuama by the Ihtlcrmn meUiM « 
tion with the initiated or uninitiated Even the ultimatum, which made the Baltic State reeu'^ 
Imlepcndcnt Labour Party of Bntain came out the frontiers clo<=ed after Poland’s 
with a statement condemning Uic ‘ regime ol ^ ilna in 1921 It is another triumph of 
blood’ Tlic Revolt of the Mana-l Angela ,3 ful method’ And, it may open the lenie^^ 
proving what Anatole France depicted in road for Poland and its friend 
another eonnec ion The Rev oluticm is being harried world, indeed, can liaRlh keep 
consolidated— Stalm would mamlnin and so all ^, 1 }, our dailv cron of ‘memec" V, 
other good communes And bv the hard and big victories of the Spanish rn»ci't» 
cruel logic of events It al«o means perhaps tint Franco over the Spanish Republican* P*;! 
the Revolution is being betrayed, as Trotzkv prove to be a turning point m the Spam*!' 
from his exile cnca For ordinary men the old War France 13 already alarmed at th"* 
truth suffices- Rev conscqLnt weakenms jj 

n/" ^ Pos'Lon on the Mediterranean J!*di 

so sound williin^vict Russia, and a first class look forward in umsion with France to 

war perhaps will low that m epitc of the an agreement with Franco to keep the ?ca ^ 

1" Cdixii.rK”' r..a''S.r„r.c.c5d. 
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fi' tbej are growing more and more complicated 
would be mis cd if we forget that e\ery nation 
big or *mall, is busj with an armament pro 
gramme which ma> blow up the ci\ih*ation 
and under the weight of all this, the economic 
foundation of this ci\nlization at anj rate maj 
giic waj Dr Tagore declares the doubt« and 
suspicions, as well ns the hopes and prajers of 
thousands of hi« fellowmen when he wnte« in 
the Jl/nnehcsfcr Guardian 

“ 1 cm hsnlly inupne that the ciltstfopV' c«it be 
avoided, *ince all the European t ower* are eogajed ii 
paving tne path ol muloal annihilation In aptie of this 


1 hope the misfortune and siiffenng if inevitable, wiU 
not exceed the limits of retribution, for there is much 
10 Enropesn civilization worthy of ehenshing 

European civilization, we should remember, 
m nracticallj the modem cmhzation of all 
world It is to be hoped that the contending 
forces within it that are about to come to a 
cla«h soon rather than late, will lea\e it at a 
higher and stronger level, and with old and 
obsolete forces shed off, open up a new vi'ta 
for humamt> for free and noble growth Is a 
catastrophe ncce«sar} for that? 

G H 


an INDIAN ARCII/EOLOGIST 


K, 


Dr B K. Chaiterjw has rewnUy come back la lod » 
•fiw ukme the D£c. (State OcKiofaie) tf-’® V"! 
vemty of Pans la Pre-hiitonc Arehieology 
pology Before procrediag to pitope Dr OaitMire 
worked for several years in the Anthropolagtcal U^ta 
tory of the Ind an Museum Clalcut • under Dr B ^ 
Cuba and pnbl .hed an J*** 

parative Anthropometry of the Brahmias of 
received high commendations from Pjropean Anthr 
olog SIS In Pans he worked tn the Ubortiory of Prof 
r*aul Rivet ID the Natural H story 
Profs Marcelle Boole and Henn Breuil in the >"$««««« 
of Human Palaeontology He worked also for a ItUe 
while nnder Prof Otto Schlaginhaufen at Zonch and 
Prof Th Mollison at Munich 

Besides rece ting theoretical tram og m the lai«« 
methods of Pre-histonc Archseology and AnlhropolOCT 
Dr Chatter ee look part in excavanons of PaJaeoiwv. 
sues at U Quina, Dordgone and Charante under Prot 
Henn Martin and in Abbeville under Prof Vaysoo de 
Praddenne He spent also one eummer in the ex^va 
lion of Neoli hic and Roman age s les in Maiden Ca-lle 
in England under Dr Wheeler 


Dr Chaiierjee is the first Indian to have receded 
such high training m Prehistoric Archaeology and to have 
actually taken pari in excaralion of several imporlaiil 
s les from the Palsolilhic to the Roman tiroes under 
such world famous Archselogists as the late Henn 
Martin Prof Vayson de Praddenne and Dr Wheeler 



Dr B K Chatterjee M^c (Cal ) 


(Pans) 
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SIUSIC.VL LIFL IN 
li^ fn-u HLDin H 

( III,\T Kliic\uii(.nt if tlio P '11 Inn}, )bl>R» 
If tn t)jc r nrc joined living force of 
Ihe 1 ri cut tlicn tlic pro pcct« for the fulorc 
irc fuounhic tlirougliout And e>— one cm 
not repent tin often cnougli—tUerc «rc till 
Jtnnrkfibh '*tron, in I \igorou« force ilivc m 
the mu icil life of Vu trn todiv To be ‘ur 
thc> ire 110 longer nlwaj to be found in tic 
niigniflceiit open pilice in tlic umptiioii 
mil ic hill iinich that i new nn I promi in}. 
takc« plicc in 1 iinll mode l mom but the 
teWe fet tie ciu c i all tiic grcitcr’ 

rxtcrmlh tlic efvtc oiien bon o i till 
tlic centre of the nut icil event'* Tntemil 
<li/Fieiiltic— the one ill too mani giie t-* uiH 
Invctofind ome «olution--lia not ucccciled in 
«iippre mg entireU tlic clc'irc for new nhicvc 
mint ■\n 1 o onie noveltie were Icinl 
\\oifFcrrin ‘^chmuck <kr IfnifoHnn Pmm 
partner Rosnni in NcopcI tic we bv 
Uenzl Traiinfcl^ Afirco Franc Frew fc Frau 
and fimllv \AcinberBer TTollfnifcin iml 
Rc piphi « Flat me A proud number — jf wc 
think of past > eir« To tin mu t be a Idcd 
more thin one new production to round off the 
picture Here onU the Hcwtcrsinffcr ton 
\ urnberg under Furtw an gler and Pfitzner 
Palestnna under Bruno R alter cm be mention 
ed The A olk«opcr (people s open) too intro 
duced tnal '^aturdaj afternoon opera* which 
found a fnendh reception Under Paul C mka 
an international opera 'ocietj performed work 
bv Ahllnud Ibert Ro* mi and 'Monteverdi 
operas were al o given in a Theater fur 49 
(theatre for 49) Bittner® Holltscheg Gold 
Reznicek » Spiel oder Ernst inav be mentioned 
the A oik hochcule (People TJnivereifj) Ottak 
ring ha arranged a =tudio for opera and the 


VUSTIU V IN 1937 

1 OP MU ICR Iwfni 


ttrciiiigiim I ocictv ) dtr Lutini ten actc f 
Motirt Marrnje of hjaru in v inoii theatre 
hdl 1 a km I I f w indcriDe- ^tnsc If wc nil 



tt alien tern” 

this studio performances arranged bv the 
Ravig Oiennis broalcasting compativ) under 
Oswald Kaba'ta (for m tance Cornelius 
Cid) and mention further the free air nerform 
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I..lhM t„ tl.c„ .cllcrncd ..p»»l.on l-t >e„Hble „ «%™T' 

%car the\ Ind the opportunitj of showing then >Knn concerto, 

!, wic abroad II n„-i "ato™ ^ "'S . mpl oma or.l.c tra, 

„,e tbal all ««-» -ae.ct.c. dcao.o a large ’,4, a aurrr- 

>\e will nl o t ikc tin- opportimitj of mentioning 
the 'Mng\min and the Orchc*tci\criin of tlic 
(.C'lllM'hift dor Mii'ikfreundc wineh con-i-ting 
ot annum liui icliic\cd inncli of aalue 
duiing the ti-t ilccadc- and which arc al«o 
icida to wileunc new production Inn wa-* 

conrinmd one*, igain b^ i performance of the 

Requiem b> \ittoiio Oinnnini imder Rababti 
Otl ei ccUhrilitm'. were made for the loOtu 
nmnci'ir\ of riuiU« death for the muiiorj of 
Mielucl Haadu Eianz Li-tz Carl Prohaakc na 
well a'a for the Iimi^ utnt-» I mil a Sauer, 
\lc\»ndti WutuUui Bcrnhaid Paum„artncr 
nd otbcT' ^ ^ . 

\nd now we imut turn to the mii-icii 
fc'tixd' of la«t jear Thc\ began according 
to tridition lu the \ienna fc^tiaal wcckei, in 
Rme The fc-tual week* elo od with a magm* 
fieent i>ei fonnance of I\ agner s Ring con(.|uctcd 
b% Knapi>crt*bu«ch m the «tatc opcia Shorth 



Jo««ph Hii't'' 


porluin 0l tbai' l'r»Biam to "'odotn fon 

timporarj production 

The 'Nicima suvcrknilun , 

nicial ro-illoa and h-t 'far l». tint aW. 

’Sn;r"‘:“~ 

h Iwmr in Modl.ns nra, Iirani ami itrrc al-. 

■“'■Virtt,;l"”u.Xra nl„d, bad in ^ -It- 

,„,S gaar orPntt™;^ “ J™ 

rb' P"lr! ^23 “macr-ara of tbr Or oil 
iiioratc the 12o I " ^ 

schaft der >1 anl brilliance For llic 

with fitting ' 'Mu.tikfrcundc liaar hem in- 
Cc-cll cha t d Lirtlicum of Uk eoncert 

^aUnbk md \,mna and the 

lift md mu 1 -niiniiic mu if doeummU in 

,„c..raat.on nl „„„5. ,30 o 

thcir archiM tire>er\et1 there — i- of 

Decthoaen* kteer ^ fcdual concert* 

great opened »>> BnjnoA\altei 

llio HCTIC* of w iiicu Minor *'inphon% and 

nimhiftma rondueted Rmekncr- ‘NTH 

,n aalitl. ■ S(!m,.Iii^ ’ aacre 

nrnl Furtw mglc Hn)*" 







after the I pper Au irnn Rrucknci fi-ln d 
wa*i eelcbintci which under tie niuno of 
Damilie fcMnal week® 1937" can hoa‘t 
fm tin tlnnl time of a uallj brilliant i-uecc'' 
lin*, M Ibrnn and '^lc\r wen tbe plaus 
when. Knhi'ta, Orinaiidj and >\ci‘-bich con 
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ducted uork- b\ Bnickncr Bcetho\en ind 
bciiubert and al'O and tin- mu't Ix" '•lutnbK 
cinpln I2C(1 work' of pre'cnt d'i\ coMHW or 
quite the eontraiw to balzburg which «eem' to 
a\oid nio t an\ioU'h all inotlern production 
Salzburg once agiin ittraclid thou md oi 
jKoplc iSOOOO in alli toi whom the unforiict 
able magic of the 1 in i cipi wa' comhmed with 
the imforgetable magic of tiie perfonnamt t 
form an entita Onee again the opeia beginn 
ing with Fuleho and ending with the Mi^k 
F lute the orchc'tral concert' the cathedral 
conceit' under lo cf Mc' ner the eienidc 
under Bernhard Paumgartner etc piiae 
mo't impre'i ne evperiencC' and offerid uch a 
\aried picture that it i' difficult to pick out 
indiMdual achuaement' all the raoie o «' tht 
whole world wa' full of the 'UetC' e which 
for lO'tance Knippert'bu cli had with Ro en 
kaaalier and Elcctra To canini with Fideho or 


Fal taff or the Alagic Flufc and Bruno \\ alter 
with Gluck' Onihtii' witli Don Ctioaanni and 
\ozzc di Figaro \n acliieaement of particular 
note wa the I\ eamphona oi Bccthoaen with 
Furtwanglci Tlii' festiaal «ummcr added to 
It' tnuinph' a concert with Lthmanu — Brum 
\\ alter taao eaening' of the btra' burg Cathedr il 
chon a' well a^i a few Mozart perform inte« — in 
tnc of which Mozart' own juano lent it- 
melanclioK tone' — and it led on almo t without 
tian ition into the mu'ical 'ca«on m \ienni 
Though the pre ent ilc'cription i of nece* 
'ii\ eatreiiieh hunted and much of importance 
ha' hut to be left out act tho c who are 
intcrc ted will be abU to ipprcciatc the t-igii' 
of aaried life in the world of nui'ic to realize 
how m «pite of limited mean' friend and 
loaer- of mu ic art doing ill in their power to 
further and deaelop it Ma% the future bring 
full «uccc' to their effort' 


INDIA> WOJUNIIOOD 


Srimmi I\AMaL\ Roa pa cd hei 
Matriculation caainination' from the Bethunc 
Collegiate School at Calcutta in 1932 Tlu 



Or Kiituta Hot tMoctprlWf 


amc \ear «he wa* marned carh m Mn\ to Dr 
Dhirtndra "N Roj Profc"or m the LiiiNer*itN 
of the Phihpjunc' Manila and wont to Manili 
with him At Manila 'ho imincdiateh cntercil 
the Inner it\ of the Philippine' and began to 
ptciah'C in 'cience In 193G 'he obtained tho 
libc degree with a major in Bota!i> In thi' 
I nner'ita «hc took eomc 'pecial graduate cour« 0 ' 
III alga under the m truction of Prof H II 
Baitlett Chairman of the Department of Botanj , 
Inner it\ of Michigan I & \ wl o came there 
j' an ONchange profe or Ncm fhe anitcel with 
her Im ham! China and lapan and finalh came 
to Fureipo \t Pari' 'lie l>cgan her pO't 
graduate rc'carche' in the e\tolog\ of algo 
under the guidance of Prof Pierre Vllorgf 
Director of the Laboraloire i!c Ciwpto^aime of 
the ^*ational Mu cum of Natural Hi teuw and 
Prc'idcnt of the French Botanical \' ociafion 
Mie ha« rcccnth fini hed writing iicr the i« It 
I a« licen ccciptni for her Dicloritc diprci 
iD^cJ It the lm\cr«it\ of Montixllicr ihe 
title of her thc'i' n lifchcrchcx aur (<i Structurf 
f/u \ovaM Quicfccnt ct xur Ics ^Iito^cx ‘«o»ui 
Uquu f/c Fucncct^ It li i* Ix-cn 

puhli hc<l III tht Ret UP UnoloQ eptr Pan 
Mr- Rtn hi- n! o li«n ckctid u 

memlicr of the Botanical oci ition of France 

''iu\t\Ti KeiieLv Dim n\ ilaughttr of 
"j \'UU h B igchi \ 1 tant* to the Contndlcr 
cf I \ammttioi)' wa- awani^I t! i Mok-hada 
‘*undan Go! I Mcihl In tl ( Calcutta I nncr'ita 
for her Bengali c- av on the I ifi of Sir 





HSSrSSf : 

”' « V r«— «iS‘ 

Imclion m I 5 W I'"'« <'“ 

„ 1,0 Korailol- r.l»OAli.m.‘t »l.o . 

^ n ',^„i i„ iiomiTO C.iiAcnimrnl to 

u^Tt 111, I'l An 1 ilnoAtion Boat, 1 /AniiltY 
A ntun'fl 10 In.i.A In ■> ^nm,, toconlh 
Lnor hi -nooo-liit 

A|,0 -lAlli liK"””' Confonnoe ol U.0 

tXXZ Si “ ii< 

r,"',"'"’'!,. h Ali o— ■ Ol ll.r llmlmij tl,o 
Of TM ’OOOIO Mr. Bn. . a, Kolin, 

jm‘i(lccl . , „ „ T me-.tnp' uhocatwl 

ri'^lon cure of ■n,berc«lo*» « 


, niAltcr I1.AI ,„,Bl,t Mill tlh « 

i=;iS§'s2?S= 

''"?C”r tollonniB .lA)t mtfl '7'’;''"' 
nntlcr< wcro di cii«>-od imiJcr the rrp'irUnl-hip 
<if Mr> Mnnck 1 tl rmnehnnd ‘»ri(l follow loR 

n-volutionv wcu -fUidod 

(fl) A prntc<-t Ihc exi'tiuR < I'C^' 

Mundion m Hindu hw nv.nin-t the iifild of 

A rcwiumcmhlion to tike imnuilmt* 
«tciw to j»roMdP for lulequMr m irhini n to luoKc 
the •S'xrdi Act cffcctiM , , „ 

(f) A iTfoninicndition thit IroMncmi 
Cnmimttco. «dicmUl inunxch 
C-oxornimnO to fonuuhlc gchpinr« of x.nnlioia 
f.lucnlion for oduH women nnd to vir[.o t"'> 

' Ifldx Icnrlicr* M ouM he cmploxcd in Mumeil’i' 
‘ nnd l)i«trirt Roird sehooh The 
I fiirtlior urK»d thnt immcilmte Meiw should • 
taken hj the f5nxcnm«nt of In.hi to 
I all rcfopm'od hrothcl« m ordir to prexent trnllic 
s in women 








Appeal To Governments To Lift Ban 
On Communist Party In India 

\ii appeal, signed by some two hundred 
Congress and Labour leaders belonging to 
■vanous parts of India — mostly to Bengal, 
urging the pro\incial governments specially 
tho«e run by the Congress to lift the ban on 
the communist party in India, has been recently 
a sued and published in «ome daily paper* 

As published in Amnfa Basar Patnka 
(Town Edition, March 20, 1938) and Adumce 
(Town Edition, March 21, 1938), it run* as 
follows 

The Congreve ^Iioistnee la teven provinces have 
removed the hen on ill iona fiJe political and nasionaliat 
organjzationa which had been euppre<Kd br the bureaj 
cracT, but the ban on the Comtnuoist Party of India and 
iia Proviscial and Dietriet branches continues. A prose* 
cuiion of two young men on the charge of assisting the 
operation of tlus bMj is proceeding in the Uniied Pro 
Tinces In Bengal several young men are being tried 
tinder the same charge and the provi.ions of repressive 
measures originally designed for the 'uppiession of 
terrorist ac iviiy are now freely u<«d boih in Bengal and 
IQ the Fun ab against the CommumMs 

It IS well known that the Communists or the Com 
mimisi Party do not con emplate the tmmtdiait orgseuza 
lion of violence This can l>e proved from their writings 
as well as from the judgments in the several prosecutions 
launched again*! them in the past They nisy believe 
that a radical change of the present order of society and 
the eslahlishmenl rtf javiahsto ran i* arheaej nnl.v 
through the organization of the to lets on the basis of 
the principle of class struggle and that in ihi$ procets 
mass violence mil haie lo be used agmntr ifiote srAo 
Joreihlr resist the chirnge 

We consider that the Comniiinisls should have a nghi 
lo propagale their views like any other bona fide political 
partv This right is cuaranieed in o her demncratic 
cnimtries like England France and America Ml honest 
persons who love 1 berly of thought whether th*y 
agree with Communism or no concede that in a cinlued 
country the Commiinisis ought lo be sllnwet! to exist 
as a parly an 1 enioy the freedom to propagate the r 
news. Even the Mlahabad High Court in its judgment 
m the famous Meerut Case laid down that it was not 
criminal to hold Communist views. The guarsnieeins 
of civil liherlics requires that every cilizeu should not 
only be free to hold anv pnliiical views he considers 
sound but also should have the frecilom to persuade 
60-13 


others to hts way of thinking Freedom of opinion and 
of organization is an elementary cinl liberty the basis of 
oar modem civilization, the guarantee of its safety and 
any further progress. We, therefore consider that 
the Communists in India should have a right lo exist as 
an ojien political party just as in other democratic coua 
Incs We are of opinion that tbe Congress hfinistcios 
who arc commanded in the election manifesto of our 
great National organization, the Indian National 
Congress, to restore the cml liberties of the people, should 
inun^aiely lift the ban on the Provueial section of the 
Communist Party and pass resolutions in the Legislalive 
Assemblies demandiog from the Central Govenucent to 
bft tbe ban from tbe Central All India organization of 
the Party its Central Committee 

In doing this the Congress Mini'iers should be taking 
another bold step towards fieeins the political Lfe tn 
our country from the shackles of imperialist repression 
and forging links of solidariiy wyib a brother party whi h 
IS struggling for tbe complete National Independence of 
our country " [Italics outs.— Ed, V ff I 

We arc certainly for the lifting of the ban 
on the communist part} in India, for as a party 
it has not done, nor does it propo*c to do, any- 
thing unlawful But we are sorry tve must 
cnticue the appeal We can onij hope that no 
communist has drawn it up 

Ever} individual and ever} organization 
should undoubtedly have the rights a'ked for 
in the appeal pnnted above, provnded that the 
exerci«e of the«e nghts is not incompatible 
mth tlie object of the State m the countiy 
AT .TiVrciV i*Ae tada tdaai sad the orgsin^ 
zatioQ cany on their norlc Therefore, in tJie 
abstract we think that the communi t party in 
India «liould have lhe«e right* Some of the 
Itwa m Bnti*h India are undul} rc'tnctivc and 
repre *ue All public spirited persons should 
trv to get the*e laws repealed or «iiitablv 
amended In the meantime those who feel 
hampered in their legitimate, if not al«o ‘ lawful,’ 
activities owing to the exi«tcncc of tlic«e laws, 
can onlv go on if the} feel the} inu t, and Lake 
the consequences 

\\c arc at one with «Qciali-t3 and comniu- 
ni t« m their fight with poverty, though we 
mav differ a« to the means and metlioJ-" and 
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the spirit m Mluch the figlit should be earned 
on Ite fil'o agree that lind and the oatura) 
mineral, \egetable, and animal neal^ of the 
countrj should be nationalized adequate 
compensation being paid to the present omiers 
nhere\er necessary 

But ne do not think there ought to be ant 
separate sociah-t or communist parly u\ a 
subject country The fir«t duty of all who lo^e 
the land in nhich they h\e as 'ubjeets is to 
combine to attain the full status of citiams 
India cannot become a communist or sociab t 
state all at once or before «he has become an 
autoEomou' or independent state hforcover 
the ma'*es m India arc at present far too 
Ignorant and backward to under-tand socralism 
and conimum=m with all their iinphcations 

Congressmen sociali'ts and communists are 
nil struggling to make India free Hence 
socialists and communists should all join the 
Congress and make a combined effort with 
Congressmen to win freedom for India A* to' 
tiieir other ideaN if they can con\ert the 
majority of Congressmen to their ticns their 
purpose wll be better eersed than it thev 
worked eep irately 

\s regard* the appeal printed abote and 
the agit'ition nhieb is being carried on lo 
Bengal for tlie lifting of the ban on the comniu 
ni«t party, we are «orry wo must say that, to 
jar as Bengal w concerned, these are a 
fiaguJariy unfortunate exarapJe of the art of 
doing 0 tiling at the wrong time and m the 
wrong way and explaining it m the wrong 
language " 

Aa to the "time,' Mahatma Gandhi has 
not yet concluded his con\er«ations with the 
Goxernor and the Ministry of Bengal relating 
to the release of detenus and political prisoner* — 
we write this on the 23rd Alarcb, 193S It i» 
unnecessary to explain in detail that ncgotia 
lions for t\ic rclca«e of thc«c political sufferers 
earned on by the high pnc*t of non Molcncc 
on the understanding that the perrons lo be 
rolci'cd do not bchc^e in xiolcncc, and an 
agitation earned on simultaneously for the 
‘ legalising ’’ of the conuiiuni*t party — a parly 
which in its stronghold abroad has not l>cen 
famous for non-Molcncc, cannot consistently he 
parts of the same strategic or tactical move 

A“ to the “wav ” the right way «houId bo 
to take the advice of Mahatma Gandhi m all euch 
matters and be guided bx it Nothing should 
have been or should be done which might or 
may even mdirectlji stand in the wax of the 
fulfilment of the mis'ion of bi« n«it in B«»gx1 

As reganls the “ language," the apjwnl eay« 


' the Communist Party do not contenifilate tAc 
jmmediaii; organisation of violence" It is 
further said, “ that in thu process [of establish* 
lUcnt of socialism] mass taolenee u'fll fiaie to 
be used against those uho forablg resist the 
cAange ” (These word* in italics do not occur 
m the version printed m. the Hindiidhan 
Standard, Town Edition March 18, 1938 ) 
l\hile complimenting the writer* of the appeal 
on their frankness, we are constrained to observe 
that those who do not contemplate the immcdiatt 
oiganisxtion of violence may not be agnin-l its 
subsequent OTgini«ation As regurd* the u-e of 
ina«' violence “ against tho-c who forcibly rcsi't 
the change,” the resistors niav be either private 
ptrties or tJie State it«e]f If tlie rc«i'ter« be 
private parties, the Communists of India should 
'Cek the proper legal remedy, if avathble, they 
cinnot expert the State to allow them to take 
the law into their own hands, for the ‘ icgih«- 
ing ’ of the party by the State on the strength 
ot this apjicai would be indirectly «nnclioninE 
such procedure on their part If the rcsi*ters 
be the State Jt<cjf, how can the State, by 
‘ legahviDg’ the party on the strength of thtr 
appeal agree in advance to the use of mass 
violence again't itself? 

All Oongroscfoen are eommittod to non- 
violence, at least as a policy Therefore it n 
tlicir duly to scan every word of every state- 
ment or appeal affecting or involving the policy 
or nnnciple ol non-Molonce, before signing it^ 

If tncy are a«ked to do so 

Socialistn and Comtnunum fn India 

In the foregoing note w-c have not discussed, 
the pwneiplcs of socialism and comniuni«m 
Perhaps we are not eorapetent to do so But 
V'c inxv be jicrmitted to write n few words of 
casual comment Before doing so we shall 
quote a few «rnfcnres from a "higlilj provoca- 
tive Itook” IICTcdUy and Polities, by Profc=«or 
TBS Unldane " one of the most outstanding 
and chnllengiTig personalities m science and 
politics to dvy ’ 

Tins book was published in England on the 
Sth February la«t and ha* been just received 

In the first chapter, devoted to an examina- 
tion of “The Biology' of Inecjiiahty,” Professor 
Haldane write* 

I »uti to exsmine crHim Blalsmrnts regsrding 
niUMn eqail (y knd inniuititr somr o( vthich liase f>e-n 
used »o iuslUi nol otdy ordm«ty policy but even wto 
and tevolctionv 

XT* tnll fiMl eonsidcr ihe doclnne of the e<TM»I''?' 
el n»n 1 wiU tpiote trow a fttn revolalionsrr dneu 
B»nt of the ciihicenih ccnlury, the American OccUranon 
ol Independence *bich vi»« puU »KeJ In 1T76 and 1« 
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mainly due lo Jeffer=on — ^"Ue hold these truths to be 
eelf-endent, that all mea are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
Jlighls, that among these are L.fe, Liberty, and the 
jinrsuii of Happiness” This or a sery similar doctnoe 
■of equality was important for the French Bevolntion 
"What did It mean in practice’ ITte thirteenth aod 
fifteenth amendments to the United States* eonstitniion 
-were needed to abolish negro ‘larery and racial disciimi 
nation in the matter of the franchise For whiles it 
meant a 'ery considerable measure of eqnahty before the 
law, and it has, I ihini meant a somewhat peater 
equality of opportunity than exists in England but 
It did not give rise to any systematic attempt to bring 
about economic equabty” 

Coming to more recent time- the author 
observes 

tfodern reiolutionary theory is much more modest 
in Its statements regarding equahty though m praelice 
It goes somewhat farther in that direction “The real 
content of the proletarian demand for equahiy is ihe 
■demand for the ahohtion of clas<es Any demand for 
•equality which goes beyond that of necessiiy passes into 
■a^nrdity ” So wrote Engels,* and the passage was 
considerably amplified by Lenin Modem rerolulionar* 
theory looks forward to two types of society SociabM 
society ta which each ciliien works according lo his 
■alahty aad receives la accordance with the amount of 
■work done and Community society in which each works 
according to his ability and receives according to his 
needs There la a certain appronosuon towards 
•Socialist society in the ^net Union, but Communist 
sorieiy remBins an ideaL Neither of these theories is 
equalitarian. Stalin in a report to the seven eenth 
Congress of the & p s u said '‘^farxlsaI starts out 
■with the assumption that peoples (aster and requirements 
are not and cannot be, equal in quality or in quantity 
wither in the period of Socialism or the period of 
<^mmutusm ” Further so far as I know, official 
Communist theory includes no clear statement of the 
origins of inequiury other (haa ecoaoouc. 

Now although Jefferson regarded the truth of human 
-equality to be self-evideDt there is remarkably little 
po«iti¥e evidence for the Jeffersonian theory, and Its 
interest iv, 1 think mainly historical 

The So\iet Union has po-sessed and exer- 
cised sotereign power for a good many years 
It has everci-ed this power most ruthlesslj, 
Jie\*cr hesitating to impneon, bani«b, or execute 
tlio-e who stood in the ttaj of the realixation 
ot* Its id'eaf, wfiatetcr their num^r iet, ■we 
are told jn tlie foregoing pas-age Profe-'or 
Haldane m hi- late«t ttork pubh«hed le~s than 
two rnontlis ago tltat, “ there is a cerlmn 
■njrproxxmatxon towards Sonolist society tn the 
iSoiict Cmon' — onl\ a certain approximation, 
not full realization' As for a Communtat 
societa, whj e\cn in the Soanet Union, that hoh 
of holies of Communi t«, it still remains onlj 
an ideal' We do not for the-e rca*on' «ai that 
no one m India should chen-h 'oeiali-tic or 


•Fnetfnch Engels the socisliM. "is best known M 
the friend colleague and continualor of atan" 
■Chembrrs t rneycfopflcdio 


commum-tic ideals — and we know that, e\en if 
we were to «a> «o, our opmion would not 
influence Indian =ociaU'ts and conmiun!®ts at 
all Tlhat we «a> is that the first duty of 
pohticallv-minded Indians of all schools is to 
concentrate all their efforts on winning freedom 
for India When freedom has been won or all 
but won, different groups may trj to remodel 
society and the State according to their ideal® 
In the modern Indian languages of Sans- 
knlic origin, the word Communist is generall> 
translated as samyatadV That word connotes 
that communi'ts are for human equality Yet 
we ha^e seen that neifAcr socialist theory nor 
communist theory is equahtanan and that 
Stalin hini«elf has said that “ Marxism ®<arts 
out with the assumption that people’s ta«tcs and 
requirements are not, and cannot be, equal tn 
quality or tn quantity, either tn the period of 
Baalism or the period of Covimimism “ Engels 
wrote that “ anj demand for equalitj which 
goes beyond that [vts, “the abolition of 
clas«e« ”1 of neces*ity pae«es into absurdity ” 
But the idea underijmg the word samyaiedt is 
that there is to be equality, economic, pobtical, 
and what not Our masses are completely in 
the dark as to economic, political and social 
theories, and cien our educated clas»es do not 
possess much up to-date and definite informa- 
tion on these subjects Hence, the declamatorj 
preaching of communism under the name 
somyatad among the former and among the 
latter al«o to a great extent is hkelj to rai'C 
expectations of a coming equahtanan Utopia 
which must remain a dream 

There are people in ail countne-, including 
ours, who will not listen to commonsense unle«s 
one quotes ‘ high ’ authority for irhat is said 
Hence we have been obliged to bring m Haldane, 
Engels, Marx, Lenin and Stalin But ordmar> 
experience and cominon«ense =how that, not to 
speak of work requiring genius, expert 
OF sper.vjJ Atj.y, c! 

unskilled labour the amounts of work done m 
a stated period of tune bv different persons 
differ to a considerable extent If sev eral 
persons are set to breaking stones or bncks, 
using the spade or the n\e drivung the plough, 
or copj-mg from manuscripts or books, it will be 
found that they hav e not done the same amount 
of work during the «ame period and the quality 
of the work done will not be the “arae in the 
ca«e of the different worker* Therefore, thej 
cannot ju«tly claim the «nme remuneration, 
though all raav be entitled to a minimum Imng 
wage Tlie man who doe« more and better work 
may generou«lj forgo lu« claim to higher wages 
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in fa\our of less competent persons nnd be 
satisfied with a living wage But that is his 
generosity, inferior workers cannot demand any 
share in his just earnings 

This IS not a plea for paying any man a 
hundred, five hundred a thousand or teo 
thousand times as high a salary as another man 
gets, — enormous differences m salaries arc un- 
reasonable and un]ust Wiat we are trying to 
show IS that complete equalits of remuneration 
is neither natural nor just even m the case of 
ordinary unskilled work of various kinds And 
the scale of remuneration to be just must he 
different in the ca'c of different kinds of work 
requiring varying degrees of expert knowledge 
special skill or genius Even in Soviet Ru«sift 
the authorities have been obliged to pay some 
workers a hundred or five hundred times the 
wages paid to orcfinaiy labourers m order to 
secure the services of eirperta and specmli«ts 


The Communist Fascist Struggle 

In Europe the Coiiitnunut^FB«cist struggle 
has been for more than a year very fierce and 
ferocious in Spain and promises to be more 
widespread and intense in course of time spread 
ing to other countries Fa«ci«m js m the 
ascendant no^ Except m ‘®pain nowhere el«e 
has its challenge been accepted Britain w 
neither fascist nor communist — perhaps it ha« 
A soft corner in its leart for fa«ci«ro But it 
will col take up the chnllenge of cither partj 
imie«s and until its own interests ate dirccllv 
affected Soviet Russia wants to take up the 
clinllcngo of fo«ci«m and Ins recently done n 
little kite flv inff to s«cerfam if it can expect to 
have an) allies Naii Germany has conquered 
and annexed Au»trn without actual fighting 
though this conquest has been followed by treks 
and numerous 'suicides’ Czechoslovakia max 
ho the next vactim 

The comrauni'ts have got the upper hand 
m Russia by blood«hcd nnd it is by rontimious 
purge*’ involving very many executions that 
they are able to mnintain their position In 
Spam ilauehtcr is still going on In other 
Furopcan countries wherever there is a Commu 
ni't-Fasci«t ttruccle violence i« in evidence 
Rut notfhere in hvrojic « o clear ond ifecisiic 
ttetory for either parly in $\ght 


PolenUal Communist Fascist Struggle 
In India 


In India there i« a pociali«t conununiat 
l,ul no (ssc-l part, yri Ti-Aap. llir 
eapitali«ts and land holders (vanouMv calied 


aarmndara, taluqdars, etc) have not yet become 
suffiacntly dynamic '\\c arc entirely against 
the enactaent of the comrouni«t fascist tragedy 
on the Indian stage Our imagination recoils at 
the thought of its possibility — perhaps because 
we arc timid, not cast in the heroic mould But 
should tJicre be such a struggle in India, there 
IS sure to be violence and bloodshed, as fore 
shadowed in Bihar and Cnwnpore And in "uch 
a strug^e, at least in the beginning the fascists 
are likely to be better able to command up-to- 
date arms than the socialists communists In 
Europe tlie struggle is still going on without 
any bright prospect for either party If that is 
the case in European countries, which are all 
independent, socialists communists m subject 
India cannot cvpect to have a walk-over In 
Europe the communist-fa'cist conflict is a two- 
party fight In subject India, it will be a three- 
party fight fasci«m nnd imperialism being on 
one side and socialism (or communism) being 
on the other The latter therefore, cannot bav e 
a Walk-over 

But IS such a struggle unavoidable, inevit- 
able, in India? The Congress is the biggest 
and the most powerful popular organization in 
India The expression “slave mentality *' or 
‘ Servile mentality ” is more often on the lips 
of CongTCvsmcD than on tJ)D«D of otliers wJicn 
they want to condemn their opponents We 
huniWy venture to think that, if anybody thinks 
that for the economic nnd political enlvntion of 
India a class «trugglQ on the Diropeon model 
is Uic only way, that India needs mu«t havo 
coininuni«in of the Furopcan or Russian sort, 
liQ docs not betray a non servile mentality 
^'hy mu't vve copy Europe m everything? 
Ff>r winning independence Oandhiji has found 
in Ratya^raha n non violent moral substitute 
tor war and Cortgre'*mcn have accepted his 
method If there be a non violent substitute 
tor vvar between country nnd country, between 
Britain and India can there not be a non- 
violent substitute for struggles between claa es 
in the same coimfiy? Hie critic may here 
olijecl nnd say ‘ You are taking for granted 
tiat class struggle In India will l>c attended 
With violence but it mav be non violent’ ^\e 
shall be glad indeed if it be non violent But 
the Signs point in a diiTervnt direction Sn> 
etrugwie on (he Furopcan model between Haves 
find Ivot-llaves is likely to havo features of the 
Furopcan type 

Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
loader** lavp on many occasions arbitrated 
brtwrcji T nlxmr and Capital with satHtoctorv 
results May there not be a national board 
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«ith GandJiiji at it« head to mediate betneen 
the Ha\es and Not Havea and to laj down the 
principles and pohcj to be followed in all clas 
'struggles’ 

The communal deci«ion of the British 
Go\emment ^vhatever its intention, has aecen 
tuated and aggra\ ated communal strifes 
Communal strifes are a kind of class struggle 
Congress propo«es to find a substitute for the 
communal decision in an agreement anucabljr 
armed at betueen Hindus and Muhammadans 
Congre«s does not fa%our group struggles in tlu« 
ca«e Nor do ue m anj ca®e that may lead 
to Molence In the case of propertied groups 
howe\ er eg ruling princes capitah«t3 land 
holders Congre® men seem to be for a fight to 
the finish Pcrhapo propertied persons are lost 
souls — particularlj when thej are not member 
of the Congress for there are scleral \eo 
wealthy men who are followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi They are not lo«t soul 

Once upon a time we asked an Indian 
communist or sociali t wh> he and other Con 
gressmen do not trj to oter the famindars 
and capitalists to the Congress cause thu» 
IcaMng them to side with the foreign bureau 
cracj and imperial! t® His reply was to the 
effect that those people are alread\ allies of the 
foreign burcaucrac\ and irapenali ts meaning 
that Congre smen ha\e not dmen them to «ide 
with the Tatter That is true, but it is also true 
that manj ramindars and capitalists are 
members of the Congress But is it not al o 
tnie that the ^ast majonU of Indian Muham 
madans and of their leaders arc alhe® of the 
opponents of Indian freedom’ If Congresa can 
negotiate with them as it ought to whj can it 
not negotiate with the propertied classes? 

I ike other communist «ociaIi«ts Congros® 
socialists are we behe^e against an>bod} 
haMng pm ate propertj But some at lea't of 
their leading men do h‘i>e •\cry comfortable 
pm ate property That fioweier is a digres 
Sion P^opc^t^ is desired b\ people not for its 
own sake but because it i® or may be a source 
of income Jobs in go^ eminent deparlroenls 
and offices are sources of income and are in that 
rc pcct exscCli like propert® B\ ear marking 
high percentages of these jobs for particular 
communities the Bnti«h Goaemment in India 
ha® gi\en the®e communities a proprietarj right 
in them whicli is not m 'ubstance different from 
p%mg them jsgirs So far a® we are aware 
Congress ha not >ct pissed an> resolubon 
8gim«t this communal decision No 2 Perhaps 
Congress will find a sul)«titutc for it in an 
agreed settlement No 2 But r« properbed 


men in the ordinar) «ense are Io=t “ouls there 
will not be anj agreed settlement with them 

Pniaie Property of Individuals, 

Nations, Etc 

In socialist or communi't theorj indiMduals 
ha\e no right to private property That is 
to say according to British communists no 
Bnti«ber ought to own a British coal mine, iron 
mine etc according to Russian communists no 
Ru Stan ought to own a Russian coal mine iron 
mine etc But the «ame communists hold that 
the British nation (that i« the aggregate of all 
Britishers) owns all Bnti«h mines and the Soviet 
Ru Sian State owns all mines m Ru« la That 
IS to say the pm ate property of e\er> individual 
nabonal is lero but the pm ate propertj of the 
aggregate of the®e nabonals is a big something 

Coming to India and supposing that India 
has become a communist state we mu«t bold 
that no Indian has a right to any private 
property but that the aggregate of all Indians 
owns all the wealth of India of all kinds That 
IS plain But is it also plain that the aggregate- 
of all the persons Innng in each province and m 
each district of India owns all the wealth of each 
prox ince and each district If that also is clear,, 
some other que«tion« mu t be an wered Pro 
Mncial boundaries and di«tnct boundaries have 
changed from time to time and max again 
change Those changes inx oh e much group 
expropriation and al o much xc ting of new 
propert} m re formed groups right hai 

anxbodx to expropriate anj group and xe«t 
propertx in mother group or sub group‘d 

Let u« lake «ome examples 

According to communi t theory all wealth 
in Andhra de ba belongs to the aggregate of 
persons inhibiting Madra® Pre idencx , includ 
ing the people of Andhn de«ha If Andhra 
become® a separate proxince tie aggregate of 
the people of -Indfira will become ownere of its 
xvealth but the aggregate of the people of the 
other parts of the Madras Pre idcncx will lo«e 
their share of the right to Andhra wealth 
According to what communi't law of justice or 
equitv ^ 

Formerlv the people of Bengal m the 
aggregate had their share of their right to the 
wcilth of Manbhura Hazanbagh etc Now 
they hixe been depnxed of that share It has 
been trin ferred to the aggregate of the people 
of Bihar According to whit communist prin- 
ciple of justice or equity? 

Me need not gixe other examples or refer 
to di tnct boundane® 
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lie have said t)mt m the hjpothcUcftI 
future communist India, l!ic aggrcRatc of all 
Indians will own the aRpregate of all wealth in 
India Onya«, Bihans, Bengalis etc arc 
included in the aggregate of all Indians, and 
On«sa, Bihar, Bengal etc arc parts of India 
Therefore, may it he concluded that in that 
futuTc-India Oriyas Biiians, Bengalis etc 
will have some right to the wealth of 
Oris«a, Bihar, Bengal etc ? If then, why not 
now? 

The existing boundaries of all independent 
countries were not their boundaries iiwirevious 
ages centuries, or even decades Tliere/ore, 
the National wealth of these countries has not 
remained the same Some nation** have by 
conquering and annexing new territories become 
owmers of the wealth of these temtonea Docs 
communism recognize the acquisition by a nation 
of such wealth by conquest’ If it docs as »t 
must until there is a world revolution and the 
formation of a world communist state, why docs 
It not recognize tlic acqui-ilion and keeping of 
private wealth by private individuals by honest 
individual labour? Is it because the povale 
individual in a commum«t country can be 
coerced and expropriated but communiH states 
cannot coerce and expropriate non cotnmuni«t 
states? So might is right? 

In communist theory and practice indivi 
duals must not own some acres, however honestly 
acquired, but large aggregates of individuals 
called nations can own thousands and millions 
of "quare miles, however dishonestly acquired 
But perhaps we are doing some injustice to 
coinrauni«m Perhaps when the world revolu- 
tion, of which they have ceased to talk latterly, 
comes all mankind will be the roasters of all 
wealth everywhere But, it is to be hoped, 
even at that time people will have such pmatc 
property as their own sans and lom-clolhs 
punjabis and coats, pyjamas and pantaloons, 
«hoes and sandals, pens and pencils, and the like 
Every one must have some minimum private 
jwnqwA'rfj'' J/ Abe of .patKMial« rAllixJ 

the nation can have their national property, 
called the motherland why not allow the smaller 
unit called the family to have its homestead so 
that little children may have a home to call tbeir 
owTV? To have a home to call one’s own is 
necessary for the growth of per«onality If the 
earth can be rightly cut up into contincnWi 
countries, provinces counties cantons or 
districts (divisions which are not all Nature^ 
handiwork), owned bj large or small aKreg^tes 
of individuals, wh) stop short and draw the line 
there? Is it unnatural for the smallest aggre- 


gate, tlie family, and the “inallcst unit, the 
individual, to own something? 

Communism And The Aboluion Oj 
Classes And Castes 

"The real content of the proletanan demand 
for c<iuality is tlic demand for the abolition of 
cfasocs" So wrote rngcN, the 60 Ciaii«t, friend 
and colleague of Marx Property, rank, a 
certain amount of education — the«c and the like 
distinguish the clas«es from the maes^, the 
proletariat But these can be acquired Ca«te 
is one of the meanings of eJa«s and it cannot be 
acquired In Britain the son of a very poor 
man a landless labourer with little education, can 
acquire riches become n lord and a man of high 
rank He becomes a member of the cla*«cs 
In India one of the plebeian cla«s can become 
nch and can ol»o become a Roja a Maharaja 
a Nawab, a Knight, more can obtain the titles 
of Rai Saheb Rao Salieb, Khan Saheb Khan 
Bahadur, Dewan Bahadur, etc So the gulf 
between the maf«cs and the c!a<«e8 is not impa**- 
able in India too But the kind of distinction 
denoted by caste cannot be acquired A 
Brahman is born a Braliman, and whctlier he 
be nch or poor, illiterate or learned virtuous 
or VICIOUS he remains a Brahman No omount 
of wealth or learning or vnrtue can make a 
non-Brahman a Brahman In ancient times 
Brahmanhood could be acquired ns ancient 
Sanskrit literature testifies But one’s ca«te 
IS unchangeable now One can become csste- 
le«? by leaving the orthodox Hindu fold, but one 
cannot change one’s caste 

If by a communist is to be understood one 
who stands up for human equality — social and 
political equality, i! not also economic equabty, 
he must work, wholeheartedly for the abohtion 
not only of classes but also of castes, too, and be 
an example m his own person of both classless- 
ncss and castclessness Mahatma Gandhi does 
not call himself a communist, and he is an 
advocate of Varnash/xint dharma jOs Jic ainder- 
stands it But his life <hons that ho is for a 
cla'^e«s ca^telcss society and for the political, 
socinl and, as far as practicable, economic 
equality of all persons 

Members of the communist party in India 
should B'k themselves whether tlicir life is a 
concrete illustration of the ideals for which com* 
muni«m stands Such of them as live in 
substantial residences, wlicthcr inherited or built 
or hired by themselves, and if their standard of 
living IS decidedly above that of the mas«c«, they 
certainly cannot convince otJicrs that they are 
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convinced and «mcere communi'ts Again, if 
thej preach the obliteration of cla^'Ca but them- 
sehe' observe caate distinctions aa regard" 
marriage and dining, such preaching cannot be 
comincing It is eas% to declaim against title® 
and capitalism, but it is not «o ea«3 to gi\e up 
caste 

Industrialization and Capitalism 
m India 

Mo't Congress leader®, including the 
present president of that bdoj and hi® prede 
ces'or, nant India to be mdustrialwed in the 
sense in which manj European countne* the 
Ijnitcd States of America and Japan are indus 
Irialized They want big factories cqmpped 
with up-to date power-dri\ en machinery, for 
large scale production Such factone® can be 
started in ladia at present onlj bj capitali't* 
If there were State «ociali m in India the Slate 
could no doubt establish and work «iich factories 
But at present India being a subject countrj if 
the Go-vemment were to establish factones the> 
would not be Indian concerns and their profit- 
would be absorbed bj Bnti hers to a con'ider 
ible extent Indian State Railwa\« are a big 
indu-tna! enterpn-e But it i- not India which 
solelj , €\ciu«ivel> or mainlj dome advantage 
from them There can be real State «oeiali m 
in India which will be advantageous roaJDl> to 
India when India becomes free and autonomou" 
So long as India is not free, indu-tnahiation i« 
possible onlj bj the enterpri e of Indian capi* 
tall t« Hence, without sacrificing the interests 
of Labour, Indian capitalistic enterpn-e should 
be encouraged It is not tmposnbfe, though it i- 
difficult, to industrialize India in another waj 
winch IS the one enjoined and approved by 
ilaliatma Gandhi It is b> the revival of 
India’s indigenous village and cottage industne- 
and the introduction of new village and cottage 
industries nccc"itatcd bv the march of ctvnhia 
tion and the advancement of science Tlii" 
method of indii«tnaIiza(ion i- preferable on moral 
grounds and for preventing the workers from 
degenerating into wagc*serf« and parts of 
machinerv, a« it were It would also better 
serve the purpose of full utilization of India’s 
vast man power But the extern tape of lO- 
du«tnaIization can be «liom of its defects and 
harmful features And it dulv recognizes the 
dignitv of man’s intellect and fullv utilizes hia 
inventive power® The dignitv of bodiK labour 
deserve® reeognition, and thinkers and workers 
have recognized it But one i« reminded of the 
imbgnitv of manual labour if it i- in«i«ted that 


human bands mu«t do the work which a machine 
invented bj mans intellect is capable of doing 

Perhaps m the long run m all countries, all 
men will be able to utilize the time and energy, 
saved bj the use of machinerj , to make progre's 
m knowledge culture and 'pintualitv 

Tagore*s Science Primer 

Rabindranath Tagore " «cience primer in 
Bengali named ‘ \ isv a Paricba> a ” or ‘ Intro- 
diietion to the Lmver-e ’wa« published «ome eiv 
month" ago M itliin four months of it® publica- 
tion a "ccond reva-ed and enlarged edition had 
to lie pubh«lied Tins second edition in it" 
turn ha" had to be reprinted m a month or «o 
Thi" we learn from a copv of the reprint ju't 
received Happv news to lovers of literature 
and science 

Gandhifi Deprecates Demonstrations 
During Political Prisoners' Release 
NegottQtiOTis 

Our first editorial note in thi" i® ue was 
written on the 23rd March In that note we 
have said that meetings held for hftmg the ban 
on communists are at present untiroelj We had 
exprc" ed a similar opinion to «ome Congress- 
men before the 23rd Jfarch In the morning' 
papers of the 25th March we found the follow- 
ing 

An appeal Is vsiten and the public not to hold 
deinon«iratioos and meeiiops and the li^e and to tbe- 
pnssnere and detenus to be patieat while the negotia 
lions on tbe ijncvtjon of release of political prisoners 
end detenus were eomp on was made by Mahatma 
Candfu in the course of a short statement immediat''ly 
before leasiDf Calcutta at ff last night for Delang 

Candbi]] says “ I am sorry to hi>e to interrupt 
the negotiations for the release of detenus and poIiUcvI 
pnsoners as I most keep an appointment in Delang I 
hope to return on April 1 and resume the nepoliation* 

I woofd urge workers and the putibc not to hold demoTw 
siralions meetings and the like while the negolia'ions 
are going on I would al«o urge ihe pri-<ners and 
detenus to be patient and Teel sure that f shall leave no 
Slone untomed to redeem the promise I have made for 
bringing about the desired relief** 

Tlie deraoitetrations and meeting- depre- 
cated by Jlahitma Gandhi do not exclude tho«e 
held for urging the provincial and central 
govemmenta to lift the ban on the communist 
partv in India 

Summer I'ocofion 

In mo-t province® of northern India and 
perhaps cLcwhcrr too FchooJ*, rollcgos and 
universities enjov a long summer vacation 
The popnlvtion of India i« more rural than 
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tirbnn Lar(;u numUrs of our slulrtiti haM 
tliiir hotiiiH in Mllngc If IIkh. Kuricnta of 
ours can scriuirc «ii rtiUcli kricml'Hlt.e ft* fwMiMi 
Jurinj: lliL ^ncatjri), of llitjr own nnd bour 
i!iK \iUaRis, inchnliji;; tla rtftn<lsrii und wnjs of 
liMiiR o! U 1 rural tnaoi’* timi, will Ix^ a \iilu»We 
•cquil'imnt for tlicir future wurk as crtittus 
Tlio fljoutiHR of notion i) and ri\olu»jon»f) 
rliRsns or < 1( ctiuiutrinR for tins candiilstc or 
-that i« no Mib''titulo fur rut W know l< «lg« On tin 
contrar) acfue t>artici{>ntion m (luiiUts wink 
•one Is elill « etuitnt {irMtiiL* on from funamg 
ones rhnnictcr ntnl ncrjuinnj, knowlitltc — 
knowlcdRt c\ni of politics Mnnv Kudtma 
shout i>oiitiral sloRuns and are eornci) nwws Ia 
- the excitement of iKiliticn} nRitfitiui but mil 
not sit rluwn to rtnd n book wriitm exen by 
Tsome KTcat i>olilicnl think* r 

Tho-’c of our studini* "ho ha\i smntifi' 
•cunoMtj cm make gowl u«c of tlmr xacntioi 
and })i\c a happy time of u if thiy iry to 
ac({\jainlcd witli all the wild (lowers fruits and 
plants and the birds butterflies and xnrious 
jn‘Ccf« in flitir ncigli6o«fr}io<xf Tlici may ftf«o 
roJlect (JifTcrent kind* eif tteincs 

in many di*tnct« there is <liflrc««ing scar* 
city of water in the hot months It is no doubt 
the dut> of the Kotemment and d(*tnct board* 
unions and nch landholders to come to the re* 
cue of the villaRo people at this time But 
saiiatexcr the reason they do not always 
and cxcrywhcrr get adequate Iiein Older 
■students can orgoniic Hands of SelWirln Tliit 
would be doing fundamental nntional work, 
ecnicnlmg real fricnddup and camaraderie 
■between (he cla««c8 an I the masse* 

Illiteracy prcxails to a far greatep extent 
in rural region* than in urban areas Each 
student can make at least ten persons juxenile 
•or adult, literate during the long xscalion Mill 
thev do it? llliteraCY in India cannot be 
liquidated unle«a literates in general, old ftod 
■j oung lend a hand 

In more than one place we exhorted some 
■women workers to ascertain how many oris in 
their part of the Milage or town were ilbteratc 
and were receding no schooling and to make 
arrangements for their tuition But to no elTcet 
Tlic women workers like the male workers 
like agitation and sensation and rex olutionary 
slogans more than “ reformist humdrum nnd 
slow but eohd work M c wonder if our political 
leaders ever told their followers that even m 
countries like Russia and China where there haxe 
been and may again be revolutions Uic rank 
and flic had for years done reformist’ cdu- 
national work 


Studenlt’ I’olilicat Organizo/ioni 

no»o students vxho haXL attain'd their 
mnjofity and arc jioliticnlly-inmfhd may lie- 
dine meinlxt* of the Congris* or rome other 
fHiliticfti »r(,aRi23t>on lo their liking f}jo*c 
who ft« inition* rhotill bide tlitir time There 
is no ftB«on why i‘tuihnl» rhoull haxe UiCir 
Mparote j»ofi(icaI orgsniiations Fuch n.parate 
orgnoirafions mean tt/i'te of time, cmrgv, nnd 
uioocy Me do not wrjU. this wiih refcrtnc' 
l«» students rlubs ft**onalions and the like for 
di»cu»«inR politics ‘sludint* not only miy but 
eloiiff I axe (heir debates on jwiitical fiibjects 
( iipifnl has il“ fxihtje*, I slx>ur has ils 
|kolitics l\a*ants and Fanmn* 1 j\e tluiriwlitice, 
Tradira and “^hopketiH rs baxc thtir jiolitic*, 
lamtioldera baxe ihcir politic* Congrrs* has 
»la fwhtie* liberals haxi (hnrr SreMli'ts and 
Communists have lliein', the Hindu Maha'ahha 
and Ihc Txague have Ueire Hut 

rtudenta—whosc mam work i* rtiidy and 
bmWmg up Iho body and mind, who arc mo*tlx 
minors who are inaintamed !•> tl ejr jpiardian*, 
who nrr* in the forroatixc nnd preparaton 
l>eriod of Ihnr life, and who come from difTcr* 
ent eonMnuaitie* eJa»»ps and rank* of eocietx 
all boxing politics or no polities of their 
own—sludtnu os luch do not haxc and cannot 
linxe any separate nnd special kind of polities 
of their own 

It IS natural and legiliroate for them to 
expect to acluexc political distinction and 
liccomc political fenders but not wbile Ihev nre 
still sliiuenls 

Criticism of Presenl Social, PoUucal 
anti Economic Systems and Orders 

The old order changeth yielding place to 
new And to bring in the new order — whether 
social political or economic, lioth destructue 
and con truclive cnUci“ni nre nece**ary The 
old '=ocial political or economic order has to be 
attackwj no doubt But the object of our 
attack should be the order the system, which 
has to Jrc mended or ended — not the person* 
who represent (bat order or "ystem 

In (he existing order — social political or 
economic some persons or cla'«c« may oecupx 
pnxilcgc*! positions Other* who feel depnxed 
of fhcir human birthright, may become envious 
jealous or angry, nnd in entici«mg the old 
order they may be di=po'cd to attack the per- 
sons or cla>i"es occupying advantageous po«i 
tioa* But it «houId be borne in mind (hat 
these persons did not creat-e the existing old 
order, they are only the inheritors of a bad 
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s>«tera So the criticj«m, the attack shoold 
be such as to be calculated to con\unce e\eii 
tiie prmleged inlientors of the old 63 stem of 
its e^uls It IS difficult to bring home to people 
the cmIs of a sjstem \\hich gives them ad\an 
tage Thej may obatmately defend it and thus 
make them eh es obnoxious Moreover many 
of the e persons of prmleged clasees maj be 
bad men whose life and conduct arc apt to rouse 
the wrath of others or excite their hatred or 
contempt The=e people caimot expect to escape 
cntici'm It maj even be the duty of social 
political and economic reformers to critja«e 
their life and conduct and make them the obiects 
of righteous indignation or expose them to 
ridicule and contempt 

Nevertheless, the general rule to be follow 
ed IS to criticise the S3 stem the order to be 
mended or ended, not the per«ona who appear 
to have advantage over their fellow men 

And prmleged per«ons arc not wholly to be 
envied They may not even be at all cmnable 
Just as crutche" do not develop men's power to 
walk or run fa«t and firmly, «o privileges do 
not develop peoples real manhood 
Frightfulness in Europe 

Let U8 take it for granted that the Bolsheviks 
m Ru« la and the Fa«cisU in Italy, Germany, 
Spam are trying to make their nations 
great But their leaders are trying to do so by 
their fnghtfulne«s They may think that their 
end justifies their means But they are wrong 
The fnghtfulness of the dictators and of 
the men who carry out their orders brutaiites 
them, and tho«e who are subjected to their 
terron«m either die or live as wretched de- 
humanized specimens of humamt3, in spite of 
their apparent strength No ccononuc or other 
advantage, claimed by the dictators as having 
accrued to their nations can outweigh these 
evils Subjection and submi««ion to dictatorship 
IS a «!gn of political decadence as «ubim«ion 
to infallible guru i«m is a sign of «pintual de- 
cadence 

Reform of Secondary Education 

U e have received a brochure on the Reform 
of Secondary Education m Bengal b> Prof 
N C Bhattachary>a dealing with the «ahenl 
features of the exi«ting S3 ■’tem ol school educa- 
tion, a historical retro'pect of the various 
proposals made from time to tune to inHitute 
a Stcond3r3 Board and a “ di*pa"ionate 
prc«cntation and cnticinn of the problems m- 
volvcd' in the Draft Secondary Education Bil! 
Though nc are not m agreement with the 
writer** views regarding the ad\n<abilitv of a 
61—14 


large Board or the con=titution of Di«tnct 
Advi«ory Committees we commend the historical 
portion, which clear!} ohows how at each stage 
the communal compo ition of the proposed 
Board has been more and more pronounced 
Mhile the Sadler Commi««ion re«er\ed only 3 
«cats for Mahomedans in a Board of 15 or 18, 
the recent draft proposed a re«ervation of 15 
out of 34 seat's But communaIi=m apart, there 
are other serious objections to the recent move 
to control the schools in the province with non 
academic objectives 
“ Religious ” Riots 

The nots which are called ‘ religious ” have 
no rehgton m them They are irreligious 

The prime mini«ter of the United Provinces 
and "ome other ministers have made it clear in 
the U P A«sembl3 to what great extent the 
communal propaganda carried on by the Moslem 
League in the Provnnees and the hes of the Urdu 
pree« there were responsible for the riots 
ID Allahabad Benares and some other places in 
the UP It 13 unnecessary to repeat here in 
detail what the ministers «8id Thej have 
quelled the nots successfully and veiv quickly 

These nots are not onlj extremefy lament- 
able they ere disgraceful too in addition to 
being san^nary and politically, socially and 
economically injurious to all parties concerned 
A Non Violent Army to Quell & 

Kill Riots 

In connection with the'e nots Mahatma 
Gandhi wntes as follows in part, m ffanjan 

"nme bw aiTiTed 10 consider the nature of Gingress 
Don violence la il con noJeni of the weak and ihe 
belp]e<s or of tie strong and ibe powerful * If it is ihe 
fonner it will nc -r take us to oor goal and, if long 
practised, mr even render os for ever unfit for self 
govern meet. 

The weak and the helpless arc non violent la action 
because thej must be. Bat m realiij they harbour 
violence in their breasts and s mply awa t opportunity 
for ji» divtJ r Jl « aeeefwy Ur (Ufigrr^mret isd n 
dually and collectively to examine the quality of their 
non violence If it doe* not come out of real strength 
it would be best and hoQe*t for the Congress to make 
soch a declaration and make the necessary changes in 
It* behaviour 

Nov viote-VT 4itiiT 

“By this time ».e^ after seventeen years' pracuee 
of non violence the Congress should be able to put forth 
• non violent army of votanieen Bumbrnng Dot a few 
thoavands but lacs who would be equal to every occa<ion 
where the police and the mil tary are required Thov 
instead of one brave Pa'hnpatiualh Cupta who d ed in 
the attempt to secure peace, we should be able to produce 
hundreds And a oonnolenl army acts uni ke armed 
•nvn as well to times of peace as of di«t irbances. They 
would be cnnslantly enga-ed in eons mctive activities that 
make nols tmpossib e Theirs will be the duty of nre^ng 
occa. ons for bringing wirnng communit es togrtber carry 
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^^eakc^ countries against their aggre«<iorfl, «e do 
not at all euggo't that it is easy to do so new 
Now all the aggressors are stronger than when 
they first began the game Japan a aggression 
in Manchuria could ha\e been stopped, and if 
It had been stopped Japan would not have 
begun the war against China now going on 
Nor would Italy have felt encouraged to invade 
Abys'inia Italy’s unchecked aggre^on in 
Abys=inia has encouraged General Franco in 
Spain and also Hitler to annex Austria 

AH the imperial powers have built up their 
empires b)’ aggression, and so they hesitated 
and could not whole heartedly venture to nip 
in the bud the aggression of the new players 
in the impenalist game These plajere have 
now become powerful experts and cannot be 
easily tackled 


British Foreign Policy 

The British Government were unible ti preeent to 
gjv« j special guaranice of help to bechMlovakta lo tb« 
event of en attach by Germuy stated Mr Neville 
Chambeilajn in the couree o( a (oet siaieoieet on the 
interoslionel Miuiiion in tlie House oi Commons oo the 
24ith March lest 

Continuiflg he said Briiam u reedy to teoiiet toy 
help lowerde the toluiion o{ cueeuone likely to csQse 
diSeuUy between the German tad Caechoslovak Covers 
nients hteaoOtne there la no need to esiume (he ose <f 
force or indeed talk about it Thai will ooly do bans 
and interfere with the ptogtess of diplomacy and increue 
the feeling nf insecunty " 

He added Peace is the greatest interest of the 
Biiiith Empire That does not mesa nottuog wil( make 
u< fight (Cheers) Ve ate bound by treaty okligauons 
which entail the necessity of fighting if tn occasion arose 
ife hoped nobody daubtej that we should be pnrpared 
in Such an event to fulfil thoce obligations (Cheers) 
There were certain vital British interests for wh ch wo 
vhould fight, jf they were menaced'-tbe defence of BriUsb 
lerntonet and communications which were vstal to our 
national interests There were other occasions loo under 
which we might fight if it was a choice of fight or 
abandoning of all hope of averling destruction of those 
tiunps we held dearest He added, NererthHess our 
object mu«t be to preserve things we consider essential 
without war if that is passible because we know that 
in war ihere are no winners (Cheers) There is nothing 
but suffering ani tioti Ict \\itim vtivArtA wA weft vl -m 
are not directly involved witb our worldwide trade 
ramificalions we will be involved in conseqiences whicfi 
miisl sooner or later react on ourselves " 

Conclud ng Mr Charaheriain emphtsized ibe need 
for accelerauon of learmament especially of the airforce 
and anti aircraft defences He hoped that ii would yet 
he possible to arrive at a reasonable balance in armamenU 
by agrceneni in^leal cf free unlimited competitton 

The gi»t of all this is that Britain will not 
fight unless her o'ltn mtcrcsls are dircctl) 
inv olved and that, too not until «he has armed 
iier'cif «atisfnctoril> That i9 why she has got 
rid of Eden to please Italy and has even agr^ 
gne financial help to Italj indirectlv 


Professor Meghnad Saha 

Wc ate glad for the Calcutta University 
that professor Dr Jfeghnad Saha, F R S , 
the eminent physicist and mathematician, has 
accepted the post of Palil Profc«soT of Physics 
of the Calcutta University But we arc sorry 
for the Allahabad University, which lo'Cs so 
distinguished a scientist and educationist For 
the present Dr Saha comes here for a year 
But Calcutta Jiopes to be able to retain his 
services till he is at least 60 years old 
Besides science, Dr Saha is interested in and 
lias epecia! knowledge of vanous “ nation- 
buitdiDg'* projects, such as the re<u=citation, 
training and confrol of our niers, the sugar 
industiy , the jute industry, and the hkc 
Smo Japanese War 

All lovers of naboaal freedom are glad and 
feel encouraged that China’s resistance to 
Japan grows stiScr Id man power China is 
iroraensely superior to Japan, and m modem 
oiilitaiy equipment her position has been 

lIDprOVJDg 

MuUibagual Provinces m India 

Bomba) Presidency is a province which 
includes «evcral lingiustjc area*, such as Maha- 
rashtra, Gujarat and part of Karnataka Before 
the recent introduction of proMncial autonomy, 
Sindh was also included m it All thc«e linguis- 
tic regions are not equal in extent, nor are the 
speakers of Marathi, Gujarati, Kanarese, and 
(formerly) Smdhi equal m numbers But the 
most numerous, or the more numerous, never 
con'idcred the others “ foreigners ”, " outsiders ”, 
or interlopers, or required them to produce certi- 
ficates of ‘domicile’ to become eligible for 
appointments in the public service or for study 
m educationaf institutions The speakers of 
each language have considered and treated the 
speakers of the other languages as equal citi- 
lens of tlic Bombay Presidency 

Madras Presidency is al-o a province winch 
includes seiwal regions in etch of which most 
of the inhabitants u'e a distinct language such 
as Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, Malayalam and 
Tula In this presidency the different parts 
occupied by the speakers of thc«e languages are 
not equal in area nor are the speakers of thev" 
languages equal in numbcr« Nevertheless, as 
IS only nght and rea«oTiable, the roo«t numerous 
bnguistic group or the larger linguistic groups do 
not consider the others “ =frnngers ”, ‘ aliens ”, 

" foreigners ”, and so forth All are equal 
citizens 

Bi the Central Provinces and Bcrar two 
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mam language^ Marathi and Hindi, are spoken 
Their speakers do not treat each other 8*^ 
■* foreigners or interloper* 

AVhen we come to the provxnct of Bihar 
we find a different state of things This pro 
■\ince consists of the sub province of Bihar 
proper and the sub province of Chota 'Nagpur 
But, the whole proinricc is called Bihar That 
has perhaps led the Bihans to think that their 
ciMC and pohtical etatus is superior to that of 
the Bengalis in the province Before 1912 th^ 
suf» province of Chota Nagpur formed part of 
the province of Bengal along i\ith Bihar and 
Ori'«a And in Chota Nagpur there are area 
such as Manbhum which are predominantly 
Bengali speaking the other more or most 
numerous inhabitants being abongine* not 
Biharis Districts like Manbhum ought to 
ha\e been and oupht to be included m Bengal 
for the\ are parts of Bengal 

Now when Bengal Bihar On«sa and 
Chota Nagpur formed one province the Bengah? 
were never so fooli«h illogical anti legal or 
unreasonable as to require Bihari* Onjas and 
Chota Isagpunans to produce domicile certifi 
cates 

But Bengali speaking per<o s even m part% 
of Bengal like Manbhum must produce a domi 
cile certificate to get a job m the public service, 
anjwhere in the province of Bihar' This i 
ob«urd ^^^ly thej are as much cititens of 
Bihar province as the Bilian As for Bengali 
speaking men in Bihar proper we do not «e6 
whj thc> should be required to produce a domi 
cilc certificate Some of them have been lon^ 
<ettled m Bihar — «ome families have been thcra 
from pro Bnti h dajs But apart from that 
fact tlicv are citizens of India thev have not 
conic from Peru or Patagonia or Zuluhnd Iv 
a Marathi speaking man living in Gujarat \ 
Cujarati living in Nlalnra'htra a Tamil 
living m Andhra or a Tclugu speaking mar, 
living in Tamil nad required to produce a cer 
■tificatc of domicile'’ 

As the province of Bihar inclulee part of 
Bengal Bengalis of that province have ns much 
Tight to all the advantages of that province ov 
the non Bengali', of the «ub province of Bihav 
proper That the Bihans of the province of 
Bihar arc more numerous than the Bengalis of 
that province h no more a justification for tho 
Bil an« to consider Bengali outsider* than Ihfc 
fact that the Marathi speaking people of 
Bombay arc more numerous than the speakers 
of Gujarati there would be a justification fov 
the former to consider the latter interlopers 
Bengali Assamese relations in the proiancc 


of Assam would excite laughter if thej were 
not deplorable This province includes parts 
of Bengal like the distnet of Sj Ihet and parts 
of Goalpara and Cachar And the Bengali 
speaking population in the province of A®sam 
I far larger than the Assamese speaking popu 
latioQ \et because the protince is called 
A« am both the Government and the Assamese 
people of the province appear to thmk that the 
Bengali speaking people there can hve and earn 
their living there only on sufferance To require 
the Bengali speaking people of A««am to pro 
duce certificates of domicile is no more reason- 
able than it IS ID Bihar 

'Tlic reason why m the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies and the Central Provinces and 
Benr the speakers of Marathi Gujarati, 
Kanare«e Telugu Tamil Malavalam Hindi 
cir do Dot- JVQViTe one another to produce 
certificates of domicile is that thev can hold 
their own again t one another m educational 
qualifications That is not the case m Bihar 
and A« im The Bihans and the Assamese 
Old not or could not tike to B estem 
educition n« early is the Bengalis But 
that is not the fault of the Bengih* ^or 
i« It the fiult of the Bihari community jn Bihar 
and the A««arocec community in Assim that 
tl ev have to try to avoid open competition with 
the Benge)] community m Bihir and the Bengali 
community m A««am rc pectivelv by the 
assumption that they have a claim to job« in 
public services and «eats m educationil m«titu 
tion*. pnor ind 'upcrior to thit of Bengali com 
munitie'. in Bihar and V* ini 

Asking For Domicile Certificates 
illegal 

Sub section (1) of section 298 of the 
Government of India Act 1935 runs as follows 

’“’"W — (1) No subject of III* VTijmij- domiciled jn 
India (hall on eroueds only of rel g on ptaro of birth 
down! oolouT or any of them be inel gtble for office 
ander ihe Crown in Ind a, or be proh b led on any fneh 
erounl* front acquinng holding: or di<po«in); of property 
or carry np on any oecnpilion trade bn# ne«* or profe»« on 
ID Bnii h Ind a ** 

To require a Bengali in Bihar to produce 
1 cortifiente of domicile goe^ agunst both the 
letter and spint of tl is provi ion in the Govern 
ment of India Act 

It la not Bihans but Bcngihi in Bihar wlo 
ean i k the Governor to protect tlcir legiliinitc 
interest* according to suli-'cction f3) of this 
section 29S for tl cv not tlic Bihan* are a 
mmontr in Bihir Thi* sub-srction (3) runs 
as follows 
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“Isolhjag in lhj5 seflioD shall be eensjroeiJ as 4er> 
fating from the special responsibiljiy of ihe Govnsor 
Cenetal or of a Governor for the aafe'guaiding of the 
lee timate interests of nunorities.” 

ITe are not latvjcrs Sa tie cannot saj 
whether the legahtj of the Bihar Government^ 
insistence on the Bengalis in Bihar producing 
domieile certificates can be tested in the High 
Court or the Federal Court 

Ilai'e Bengalis Been Suamping the 
Sen ices in Bihar ^ 

The cr> tliat Bengalis have been swamping 
the services in Bihar is a false cry Bihar 
became a spp-vratc province in 1912 At and 
before that tune Biliaris had not made as much 
cducntjonal progress ns thc) have wnce done 
Morcoter when thc provirct of Tavt Bengal 
and As-am eca«c(l to exist manv of its Bengali 
officers rverc transferred to Bihar For tho«c 
Tcn«on« the services m Bifiar had a considcrafife 
mtmbir of Bengalis in them at that time, and 
tliO'C of them who have not since then either died 
01 retired are «till there In judging whether 
Bengaha are swaniping thc scrvicea m Bihar 
one inii«t take into ftreount onlv tho-e Bengal) 
Government servants who have l>een appointed 
since 1012 The names of Bengali ofiJeers of 
the nIMndm scnice* eenang in Ilihar should 
not be taken into nceount La«tij m consider 
ing whether Bengalis have cot a <ii«propor 
tinnatcl> large number of herths in Government 
offieca and department* one mu»t l>car in mind 
not tlic percentage of thc population of Bihar 
constituted bv them but the percentage of the 
rngli«h-know ing population of Bihar proper 
whifh thev form For ndulf Brngnlj« in Bihar 
profier are mostly litente If all fhe«e preeau* 
lion® are taken in arming at on impartnt 
eoneltision it wall be found thaf Bengali* 
appointed sinei 1912 have not at nil got morv 
tlinn tiiCiT due fhnre of appointment® 

Flrngalis and /Voimcio/iini 

Bengalis are no more a p< rfect people than 
atffcrf Tifci A'.vie fhrir /WerJs Jial thr) are 
not (iic rno't pmvjncifllh -minded nor the onlv 
protineialiv mm lovi jieople m India If some 
of them, not nil of them or m<>«t of them 
havT advoeafeil the poliev of ' Bingnl for the 
Bmpiti* ’ it WBs long after the polioea of 
‘'Bihar for tie Bihnris’ "As*am for tlic 
\«'aitiese," "Orissa for the Oriva«/ bad been 
fonwilated an 1 followed and Bengal’s lni<ine«« 
lug and Final! and Bengal s laliour market bad 
Wen capture 1 bv non Bent,ali* Tven in nieh 
rireuni*tanee« rullured, thoughtful and bbcral- 


mindcd Bengali nationalists like Mr Antlbaraa 
Baj, whose article is printed e! cwhcre, condemn 
thc cry “Bengal for the Bengali- “ 

Be will mention some facts to show that 
perhaps Bengalis have a small amount of broad- 
mindedness Manv streets and parks m 
Calcutta bear non-Bengah name®, such as Tilak. 
Motifai Nehru, Mohammad Ah, etc Wc shall 
be glad to publish the names of cities and towns 
outside Bengal which have named more streets 
and parks after Bengalis Calcutta Univcrait 5 
reei^iies all the principal languages of India 
Be shall gladly publish the names of other 
Indian Universities which do ®o The most 
important chair* in the Calcutta University hav>e- 
liecn held hj non-Bcngili®, like the late Dr 
Gnnesfi Prasad, Sir C V Raman Sir S 
Bndhnknshnan Mr Mnnu Subedar, Mr 
Manohar 1 al Dr D R Bhandarkar, Mr 
T;>rupf>renaJa etc 

It IS not for proving that Bengalis arc a 
faultless people or that the) are l>ettcr Uian 
<»lh^r^ that «c have eftid fhe«e things Tlie«e 
arc intended to show that wo arc perhaps not 
wIiciHv had 

Ta/fore's Bhys in Orissa, Crrm/wj 
and Csechosloiakta 

Mr Anilbaran Rr) has quoted m this 
i5*ue, n 405, ft passage from thc V’aifnmru of 
Cuttack to show that its editor look it as an 
in«uU to Orissa that one of Tagore’s pla)8 had 
been selected to be slaged b) thc girl* of the 
local girt®’ school In 1920 we saw Tagore’s 
/’osf Office plajrd in Dresden ami in the Oerman 
theatre ftnd thc C*ech tlieatre in I'rague Thc*c 
thrci tlufttrcB and the ndjoming streets were so 
erowdeil with ndminnR crowds that ingress and 
rgn-s were acrv tbffieuH at flic tunc 

\\h) !• a Tagore play an in«ult to On««a 
but not an in«uU to German) and Crccho- 
sUivakm? 

Anctihcr Charge Against Bengalis 
in BiAor 

It had Ixvn rttd before and (he charge has 
Ixaft rtpealed recentl) that Bengalia in Bihar 
«h» not merge tlcir identitj m that of the 
Ilihan* and call lhrin®clvc9 Bilmris 

If <li« Iw nil ofTcnce, Bengalis in Bihar are 
not the ohi) offenders In Bengal there art 
Ilindustanis, Bihans, Onvas, Mnrwans Guja- 
ratis 1‘anjabi-, Sindlua Marathn* Tamil* 
Telugu-Fpcnking pcr»nn*, Malavflb*, Kashmiri*, 
Ntpah* etc , but none of them merge their 
idrntifx in that of Bengalis Pome of Uuto caw 
speak Ueng&h and do speak it in ronvcr*aliorv 
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■ftith Bengalis But Bengalis m Bihar also can 
and do speak Bihan and Hindi in conversation 
vith Biharis and Hindustanis 

Gujaratis duelling m Maharashtra have not 
become fused with the Maharashtrians, nor the 
latter living in Gujarat with the former The 
Tamil-'peaking and Telugu 'peaking peoples 
have not become one people by social fusion in 
areas predominantly Telugu or TamiU'peaking 
Examples need not be multiplied. 

Unitj IS desirable Whether complete 
iu'ion and uniformity are al«o equally desirable, 
we will not di'cuss here It is necessary here 
only to say that there are socio-religious, 
linguistic and cultural difBculties standing in the 
way of a complete fu'ion of the peoples li\ung 
in different part' of India 

If Bengalis had no developed language and 
literature of their own, no culture of their own, 
and «ome manners and customs peculiar to 
themselves, or if all tbe«e were decidedlj inferior 
tc those of the other peoples of India, it would 
ha\e been desirable and casj for them to lose 
their identity But the> have their own 
language, literature culture and customs and 
thc> do not think that the«o ate all decidedly 
inferior to tho«e of others, though others may 
do so 

Bengalis in Bihar arc advi«ed to make 
common cau<e nith Bilmris The^ ha\e done 
so The} ha^e done their bit for the educa 
tional «ocial, religious and economic progress of 
the countiy and gone to jail like others by 
taking part in the Congre«s moiement 

An ./^cAieiemenf of the Frontier 
Assembly 

Among the other notenoxthy achievements 
of the N -W Frontier As'embly is the passage 
of a Bill in faiour of the repeal of section 124A 
(the 'edition section) of the Indian Penal Code 
and of 'eicral rcprc"ne Ians and the modifica- 
tion of section 144 of the Cnmmal Procedure 
Code so as to make it harmle's to the 030*6 of 
freedom lias it been approacd by the Goiemor 
of the pronnee"^ 

A'eio Ministry in Sindh 

In consequence of the defeat of the old 
mmi'trj in Sindh, a new (coalition) tninisli} 
has been formed The Congress part> in the 
Sindh Icgi'lature is not reprc'cnted m it, but it 
mil co-operale with and support the new 
mmi-tra m all mea'ures in con-^nance with 
Congrc" pnnciples and pohc> Tlic strength of 
the Congrc's partj i« such that lU \otc can keep 
the non mini'trj in power or throw it out Tbs 


new ministers appear to be giving effect to 
Congress ideals 

Panjab Premier on Shahidganj Bill 

Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, the prime 
minister of the Panjab, has shown both courage 
and statesmanship in opposing the introduction 
of a Bill drafted by a Mushm M L A for 
enacting that a mo«que must alwajo remain a 
mo'que in spite of deci'ions of law-courts, long- 
continued adierse po'ses'ion and u'e otherwi'e 
than as a mo'que, and so on The Lahore High 
Court, on appeal havang decided that Shahidganj 
was no longer a mosque, parties of Mu'lims 
have been continuallj coiirtmg arrest by going 
to perform worship there, and many ha^e been 
arrested and «ent to jail The Bill was meant 
to nullify the High Court lerdict The Panjab 
prime minister has seen the danger of the blow 
to judicial authonty involved m the Bill and 
also the menace to peace and communal harmony 
ID the legislative recognition of the opinion, 
“Once a mo'que, always a roo«que" Mu*«al- 
mans are not the only people who love their 
religion and places of worship If the Mu'hm 
cry were heeded, others would raise the cry, 
" Once a temple, always a temple ” And there 
would be DO end to attempts at legislative 
enactments, litigation and communal riots 
Bihar Education Minister’s Appeal 

Dr Syed Mahmud Education Minister of 
Bihar, has appealed to the teachers and students 
of the province to co operate vnth the govern- 
ment ID liquidating illiteracy We heartily 
support this appeal 

Fourth International Congress of the 
World Fellotiship of Faiths 

The Fourth International Congress of the 
florid Fellowship of Faiths held its sc"ions in 
Madras on the 12th 13th and 14th March la't 
m the 'pjcious Univer'itv Examination Hall, 
facing the beach It was kindly lent for the 
purpose bv the Mce-Chancellor of the Madras 
Umver'ity, who al'o spoke at one of the 'ittings 
and acted as «ectionaI chairman The fir't 
«c"ion opened with a praver The Maharaja 
of Pithapuram the pre«ident of this fourth 
Congrc" dehvered a speech worthv of a 'pintu- 
ally minded roan and a devout believer in God 
The 'ucce«3 of the Congre'S was not a little due 
to III' influence and financial backing Mi's 
Sakuntala Sa'tn, secretary to the Congre«9, had 
worked hard for davs on end with the rc'ult 
that on all the three days there wa* a gala-xy of 
epcaker«, the attendance was large and the 
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audieuc<, included manj of the most important 
members of the public m Madras, mdudiog 
Mr C Rajagopalachanar the prime nunister 
Alani prominent persons made speeches, such 
as Sir P S Sn asicami Aj j ar Dr F W Tboma-® 
of Oxford Lmversity Sii K V Reddi Dr G S 
Aiundale Her Highness the Mnbarani Sahebi 
of Nabha Dexvan Bahadur S F Run^nathan 
(Vice Chancellor of the Aladras University) 
Rof Kanga Sardar Sardul Singh Caviahere 
the Hon ^Ir Yakub Hasan Rev Siddhartha (a 
Buddbi'-t monk) Mr SAB Bokhan M L C 
etc Among the foreign delegates Mrs Gasque 
(the director of the Congre's) Mrs Elizabelli 
Bedlmglon Hopf Mrs Georgena M Gault, 
Prof Leesar and Mr Franz Giger made 
•“Ijccclie® Mr Matanabe a Japanese delegate 
read a paper on Shintoi'in 
Vidyamandirs in C P 

Tlie Vidjamandir «cheiue of the Central 
Provinces education raini'ter if propotb workccl 
out, Will go a great waj to rentoie dhteracy in 
that province 
Congress and Educacton 

For years after non co-opcrstion began, 
Congress had psid little attention to education 
proper, Its attention being concentrated on 
\Mnmng Snara] m a jear At present Congress 
Uadcra appeir to be somewhat more m eamc<l 
about educating the nia«es 
Premature Release of a Felon 

A man of the name of Zattar Hussain of 
the Central ProMUces a triple graduate", a 
Khan Saheb, and ' an in«pocUir of schools ”, was 
convicted last jear of criminally A8*nultmg a 
Hindu girl and sentenced to three years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a heavy fine His conviction 
was upheld in appeal in the Sessions Court and 
the High Court, the latter expres‘‘ing the opinion 
that the punishment was unduly lenient This 
fellow has been recently rc5es«od by the mini«fcr 
of hw end justice jn C P, one Mr Vusuf 
Shareef, without consulting his coUcagucsl The 
ptirac minister of the province has s-vid that he 
cime to know of the affair only after its publica- 
tion in the press It is said Sirdar Vallabbbhai 
Patel is imcstigating the matter In the mean- 
time the released felon has migrotcd to i 
neighbouring Indian Stale and been appointed 
an officer m the education department The 
C P minister of justice and the appointing 
authority in this Indian State ought to be sent 
to an tmnameable region for their fine ino»l 
idcflls But for the present the former ou^t to 
be diMmssed and ‘cnt to Coventry 


Hia previous history is interesting 
He was not a Congressman unlil after the election, 
when in the Congress search of a tfuslim Ktinuter ne 
was got at Jt appears, by ^^aulana Abu] Kalam Aaad— 
and he signed die Congress pledge m order to become 
a Minister 

The Hindus of C P are greatly excited 
oxer this disgraceful affair — ^particularlj (he 
women folk 

fiom6ay Home Minister Criticized 
The Leader writes 

The acdoD of the Home Afini^ier of the Bombar 
Corernment la suspending for IS daps (he sesteoces of 
Imprisonment passed os two persons convicted under the 
Cambhng Act to enable them to selile certain business 
affairs M to an idjournoient motion in the Bombaj* 
Legislative Assembly by Mr Jsmntdai htebta The 

motion was of course defeated 

The Bombay Sentinel writes 
For years the Congress and other political parlies in 
ibe eouDiiy bare bees railing against abusea of it» power 
by eieeoiive aulbonly under the bureaucratic repme 
We expect something better now from a Congress hlinisiry 
We eapeci lo be freed Iroro these tdmiaitlnuve scaadaJa, 
but this exlubuion of the tni*ii«e of executive power to 
serve the eonvesienca of a couple of tuttoreai, who have 
been given ibeir deserts by (he High Court, suggeals thee 
our expectations are not to be fulRlled There it ind 
can be no defence of t1 e Minister s conduct It has not 
even the excuse of a hunrtucranc precedenee, in ihia 
presidency si sny rsie 

The Servant of India al«o has severely 
criticised Mr Munshi, the home minister He 
has deserved such critici«m 
The Laic Maharaja of Patiafa 

The (late) Maharaja of Patiala died last 
month at the age of 47 He was a leading 
member of (he Chamber of Princes and its 
Chancellor for eight years He was s keen 
cnrkrlcr and spent large suim to encourage 
oport During the last few years he had been 
thinking of democratising (he admim5(ration of 
Ills Slate and giaing an cficctue voice to the 
people in the management of tlicir own affairs 
He «et up a con«titutiortal committee in February 
lart to go into the®e fjuertiona Perhaps when 
tlie committee submits its report tbc Yuvaraj, 
who IS now the Maharaja, will introduce a 
liberal measure of reform 
Didurbeil Conrfitions in Palestine 

Palestine continues to be in a disturbed 
condition 

Jtnt.sti.rM Xfsr 27 

Collective fin* of five hunired sterling h»s been 
iiapvvcd on the village Khxnyunis near the railway line 
ID aoulh Palestine where a military petroJ Joiry waa 
wrecLed bv iW expl men of a land mine last Tl ursday 
when one British soldier was killed and another seriously 
inyored 

A punitive police post lias been esiablislied in the 
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Milage I'olaieJ outrage* and murders of Jews and Arab* 
continue — /Jeuter 

Indiscipline Among Bihar Students 
are sorr% to read the following 

P\TNS, Mar 26 

Tlie Senate of the Patna Lnner'ity today accepted 
the amendment to uniTer*ily regulations empowering the 
Syndicate to lake di-ciplinary action against students 
found giiiliy of misconduct or breach of di-cipltne 

In the L P al'O in -•onie centres of higl 
education there was indi-ciplinp among -tiident 
Ift't -year 

Bride Refuses To Marry Miich-marrted 
Lothario Nshxn Mar 27 

Di-carding their teiU a doien Hindu women raarehed 
nut of the women « quarters and Mopped the polygamoti* 
marriage of a wealthy merchant ju'l a* »l wa« about to 
take place Cries of ‘ 'hame ’ and ' Down with polsgatny 
greeted the bridal proce-Mon on its way to ihe marriage 
pandal (marquee) but as the bridegroom took no notice 
of iheir protest* the women threatened «atyagraba at 
the pandal The bride thereupon announced amid the 
acclamation of the women ihat *he refused to go ihrougU 
the marriage — .4«oei(Werf Prefs 


Opening of Bhonsla Military School 

NtsiK. Mar 27 

A refreshing downpour of run preceded the formal 
opening ceremony of the Bhon*le Military School by 
}f H the Maharaja of Gwalior, which had to be po*t 
noned yesterday owing to the tomedo which swept over 
Sasik After some tune the ram cea*«d and th^e was 
bright lunlisht again 

}Iis Highness on hu arri'al was presented wiin a guard 
of honour and was receded by Dr Moonje The open air 
ceremony commenced with the singing of * Bande 
Maiaram** *ung by the cades. 

Mr Praiab Sheth, welcoming H H the Maharaja of 
Gwalior referred to the want of an Indian army and 
said that Indians should not look to the Briixh troops 
for their eounlry’a defence 

Itie Principal of the Scl ool read out a number o( 
messages, including those from Lord VTiUiiigdon and the 
Ciwemor of Bombay The \ ice Principal then read out the 
substance of the progress of the school during la*! year 
Dr B S Moonje presented an adJrps, lo JJ JI tJ>e Moba 
ra a of Gwalior His Highness then deUserrd his address 

In motmg a vole of tlisnk«. Dr Moonje announced 
that he had teceiied a commimictlmn from the lluiur 
'secretary of the >faharaja of Gwalior making a donation 
of one lakh for the school He also Mateo that it was ibe 
ttrvre of iJw Mabara/j lo appomi /wo rrprr^enUme^ 
one the \rray Mmi'ler and the other some Minister from 
the Gwalior CosernmenT on the Board of Dirertnrs of llir 
WchnnI SI) ihat H H might remain in innrh wilh the 
progres. of ine school 

Dr Moonje expressed hi* gratefulness for the 
Maharaja's derision He al-o anjiiiunced an aDonymou- 
donation of H* 5000 from Cafrutli fir rrraling a Bengal 
block 

^ Tlie Maharaja will l>e visiling the Maratha boarding 

It IS estimateil that the damage due to yesterdave 
si rm amounts lo about R*. 50.000 There ba* been 
Slime damage lo the grape crop* — •< p 

Sentences in Moscoii State Trial 


Ml the aecuseil pefsn 
except Itakov'ky, rievney 
lo death tOilar 


MO'COw. Mar 13 
in the Siiiei treason Inal 
nl Bessenoi. were sentenced 


Rakovsky, a former ‘soviet Ambassador in London, 
Has awarded twenty years and PJeeney and Bessenos 
twenty fisc and fifteen years respectively 

Moscow Mar 16 

The 18 accused sentenced to death in the treason 
Inal were shot 

All the accused held important offices in 
So\ict Ru5«tt and, according to the charges 
brought agamn them and accoidmg to the 
confcs«ion:. of all or manj of them, tliej were 
guilt} of treason Thej had treasonable secret 
iclatioos v\ith man) European governments 
\Miat a revelation of the ethical ideals and the 
sense of honour of these men and of manv 
European governments' 

&uece«sive pillars of the Soviet State have 
been brought to tnal and found guilt) of most 
culpable conduct It cannot be said that no 
high officers of State m other countries, profess- 
ing some religion or other, have ever been 
convicted of such offences But anti God Soviet 
Ru"ta appears to hold the record m such 
crimes 

It would not be right to inquire if the 
present incumbents of high offices in Russia arc 
men of higher ideals But lurking suspicions 
arc apt to raise their head Let us hope every* 
one of them is the real Simon Pure Though 
ne ore not communist*, we «incerely believe 
that the future of mankind depends a great deal 
upon Russia becoming and remiining free front 
l)r'tnnj' and treaclier) of all sorts and from 
impenah'm, capitalism and fascism 


“ National " and Foreign Education 

A\ith reference to the question of advocates 
of national education giving foreign ccUicatiou 
lo llieir children, The Indian Social Reformer of 
Bombav writes 


... ass me riglit lo ediicale his 

Tliililreii 03 he plesses tnd we Jo not tee what good it 
Joes the country to condemn men's actions with political 
catchwords. After aJf, id eductlion a maa may he fru*feJ 
'? children that which he thinks is the be«l for 

tneio There is room (or complaint only when a man 
lecommo^ a particular type of education for other 
^plcs children and rejects it in the ca*e of his own 
^ *'* .""“‘I •*’»• b« recently been 

puUi<heJ in the press that Mr Jaainital Bajaj'a son is 
Mudying for the bamsters examination in En^and and 
a wm of kaka kalelkar, whom one might call the prophet 
of the new educauoa in India, is at Oxford If tlie young 
men had gone abroad for technical education, it would 
***'^ E'xn ibe whole matter the 

seiabUftce of consistency Sow the iwn Jeaderv of 
^^*re«s thought appear m the pecuiisr position of the 
Troll king in Ibsen's “ Peer Cynt," who proudly announces 
the Swadeshiim of his people 


“Here all thing* are mountim made, nought's from 
the dale. 

Except the pink bow at the end of your tail." 


62-15 
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Cakutti Univer-itj for tlit conferment of 
degree' He struck a ne« vein and dncU on 
the need ind importance of friend'hip between 
the 'tudents and their tcaclicr'^ and among the 
student- thein«che« and -poke of his onn 
ixpcncnee' in this regard He ob'crved that 
«nnll cla'-c- ^\c^c better for gaining thi' object 
than crow<Iefl ones and al-o for fetching It 
wT' ca«icr and more effectnc to appeal to the 
'imll group iiimd than to the big crowd mind 
He al'O pleaded for reraoiing at least some 
college- to tbc outskirts of town' All tbi' i** 
iindoubtcdh neee— arj Greater appro ich to 
cdiicaijonal ideal- will be made wlun promoter- 
of education get more inonej from the Goaern 
ment and rich men 

III- E\c«.!lcnc> tlic Governor ot Bengal 
who 1 - tbc Clianccllor of the Unner-ity delivered 
a -liort extempore -pcccb in the cour-e of which 
Ik oh'Crved 

If lh?y lonte i found ilie world the Eat and die 
\te«t they foiinl »ii-picinn beineen people and nation* 
and they wi«hel a 1 tile more fnend«hip were broujhr 
• t in the live* o( the people of the world 

While it would not be true to -aj that the 
wcikcr ami siihjett nation- could do nothing to 
fo-fer intern itional friend hip it i' tbc atronger 
and indtpciidont nations who can do nio«t to 
rimovo tii-jiicion between people- and nation- 
Without their cordial initiative and co-operation 
the effort- of tlie weaker peoples would not Ik- 
of much avail 

Comiminal sdiool- college' and Umver itit- 
iii India -erve partlv a« ob'taclos to tbc growth 
of inter-comnmnal friend hip 

Proceedinjs H* Fxeelleney aaid that lie praduaie* 
wl 1 were enlerinp the thre«hoII of life hi I the be*l 
wiflie* nf all pre«ent who had trarellei more down life 
Miny of die y iin^ people who were enlerinc life woiiH 
hare great rtCupgle ahead Tiiey rhoutd rememhrr 
tiat iliev woiiM go up into life e<]uipped with rhanrr* 
which were denie I to many million* of fellow eiliren* 
Hi* Pacellencv appeatel lo gra luale* In make eerricr 
tie ker note of their life 

Wp cordiallv -upjKirt tin- appi d 

Mr '^v aiiiapra- id 'Mookerjee the Virc- 
rhanocllor declared in the cour*p of hi- addre— 

However imp* rtant and fi ndamentif the change* which 
we Have frcenllr inlr'liceil in riniiH part* of our llni 
*rr»njr orpanum. the time haj now definitely come when 
we hare in prnhe deeper into oiir eilural onal fy»lem a* a 
wh le and •trive Mrenuou*lr for Improvement PoMic 
npin n in »h * province will not fir a tnnmenl loleraie 
any propo»at» which under the cloak of reform Way aim 
at re-trirl on of faciliiie* We want more education 
an I fetter evlaca fon. and any reformer who can *ali»fj 
w« in Ih * revpeet will find eothn«ia*lie aiipport from all 
Wh le on the one Hand we have lo guard again*! ihe 
' minance of *eMei| iotere*!*. *ce mtt*! a!*n rerognije 
that rai t n: m titnlion* which have worked for the 
advancement if e<licati>n under tremendooa diAcultae* 
raanot he iMeled h» a atroke of the pen. True afile*i!i*n 
•h'P niiivl d •cover a aativfartory way of read/ualisg and 
Bit in; gll eti> ipg reaosrcr*. both fa maa-yvTwcr as} 


in malenal*, and evolve a new ayslera of ehicalion 
capable of complete fulfilment before long 
Midnapur Vidyasagar Memorial 
Committee 

On the occ-i'ion ut the -ilvcr jubilee of the 
Midnapur branch ol the Bangiya Sfthitya 
Pill'll it ( Bengali I iterarv Academ} ”) a daj 
n }' «et ijnit a- \jri>a«apar Dav m honour of 
Pandit I'war Chandra ^ idya-agar who was 
boin in the Midnapur di«trict Mr B R Sen, 
ICS niagi-tratc of the di'tnct delivered an 
addre-' of cour«e m Bengali a- prc-idcnt on 
that dav Me leain from it that the Vidya«agar 
Memoriil Committee had re«olved (I) to place 
n marble or bronre bu t of the great plulan- 
thropi't and author on tl " -ite of the hou«c in 
Bir-ingln village where he was born and to 
build a liall adjoining the Bhagabati Vidjalaja 
founded bj Vidja-agar in memorj of bis 
mother to locate a library antf keep relics 
therein (2) to metal the road from Khirpai to 
Bir-inglia village at a cost of R- 10 000 (3) to 
erect a Vidyo-agar Memorial Hall in Midnnpui 
town at a co«t of R» 30 000 to «er\c ns a town* 
hall (4) to set apart R« 4 000 for awarding 
gold medal even >car to the be-t re«carch 
worker in Bengali language and htoroture 
f5) to puhh-h an authoritative edition of 
\id>n'agir's work* 

Tlianks to the leil and energy of Mr Ben 
anti the Committee manv of the propo-als have 
alrcad) begun to bo earned out The 
jmbJjc -pint and nmnjfjecncc of the rtlidnapur 
Di friet Board, the Raja of Mahi-hadal and the 
R ija of Jlnrgram ire worthv of special mention 
Tito fir-t volume of the memorial edition of 
\idj I'Vgar- work' will be found noticed on 
another page 

Returned Emigrants' Sad Plight 

"They have now one single rraring which i» a* Jeep 
a* Mr lt*cU namriy in gel back to thrir own horor* in 
thr colonir* and become mfonial* once more," sa d Mr 
C F Andrews m the mirce pf g brotdea*! talk tn-night 
oif ihe problem of "Returned Emigrant*" from the 
Cairviiia Station of the All India Radio 

Mr \ndrew* said that while po«*ibly fifty per cent 
«f ifie em grant* get taken lack by their own vitUge 
commnmtie* there were many who were rrjecle 1 There 
were many who hal tried village life in their former 
Woe* of np^'oiintry and had faiW “an I their one 
paoonaie rry I* for a ship to take them Iiacfc to Fm 
Brili*h Cuiana or Tnn dad where they would lie alte 
l« live a* they ha<! live! before" They however fa 1 
lo get a passage “ for their money i* all spent they are 
starving and even *hell-ffe*« Thrr cfiDS logrther In 
ibeir miiery and will not go awav from dork* for fear 
they •hould mu* a steamer ” 

“^me have been waning there round llm dork* hr 
twenty year*’ -ome onl» eame a year ago’ TTiere 
I* one farther ship due ihi* very year which ha* alrra Ir 
lieeo cliirtered liy the Rfit vh Cotaoa Covemmeaf If 
It starts. It will bnng lark from VO to 900 more to a Id 
t<* aW our froiil le* ' ’ 
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Honour to Prof. D. K Kane 

Profe"-or Dhondo Kp'h'»\ Kfii\c fotiodei 
aid lifelong de\oted xsorVer of the Hindu 
A\ido\\'’ Home in Pooin and of the Shnmati 
Nnthibai Dainadhar Tlncker-cj Indnn W omenV 
Uniicr^itj Will complete the Sl-t \etr of 
hi« long, bencfieenl and strennon** life on the 
18th of till' month (Aprill We offer him our 
re'peetfiil and cordnt eonsratutitions and 
greeting- in adimee l\e liaie no iknibt th 
ocij'ion will Ik celebrated with due -ohnimta 
and inagnificcnct 


Princes' Poiier Of Constiluuonal 
Ailiancc In Their Stales 

The Indian Notion of Puna wnti' 

U 19 biplllv «stit(irtor> li> ihr aull 4iiaU\<- 

ttalcmenl made by Farl tnirrlon in tK« II >u«e >( 
Ct'm'non* on iirball nf ihn Brit>-b Govarsoirnl ibal *>1 
19 not the {>o1iry n{ ihc paraniouhl povrr in ordinary cit 
fiim-tancr« In intrrvrnr in tli» inlrrnal • tmini'lralinn- 
of {iiUpuKrml In ban ^tatra Thr earamounl ponrr 
hr mainlainr I, «|11 crrlamli n<>( nb'lrurl ibr 
lirniKKiIy for r n n > 1 1 1 n 1 1 a n •! abtnrr initiaird 
by • Tuirr Tbi« amhnnlaiivr drrljraiitvn ol (HiVy bt 
llw GoirfjimrRf dimilj siw a <(ii(rlu< lo ihr rpr 

rnUlK'n* raiwil I y ihr otirraynl ol ^ir C T 
Rtni»»w*Tni lyrt Penan of Traiancon- (tiai the ratrn 
•ion nf rr»pon»iUr goi-rrnmrnt in ihr •ittrt '•ouU inxolnr 
an InfriB^rmriit of lb» irrriir* Iv’iorm Oir •uir» tnl 
lhi« fiaramnuni power Earl ttmirnon malr ibe 

pond m elrar ly ilrclitiny; ihat ihr coii««M of «h« y>ara 
miiinl powrr hil n'« I<rcn rriiiirni <vo»iiiBiional 

abam-r« hal brrn appmi-eJ ly ibr pnnrra n t ao tar 
a< «r ar» awarr baa il been •nu;fii in aiirb mailer* 

Eirl HintertonV pi-onoimcitnent lo rati* 
fiietniw Ki (nr n« full ixiwcred Indian ''tatea nre 
mneirnert If the-c State* do not nllmv tUnr 
•iibjcct* to iiiinage State iiffiirs m inrrea'iiiR 
iiiin«HTc, their ruler* arc to he held reaporuible 
tint rnri NN-interton said nothing nlMiit State* 
winch do not onjoi full iKiwer* If there Ik 
no mn-titutionnl ndisnce in tlie«e Stale* wiP 
the ‘oicreizn poyicr lie to blame or the *-tnte* 
tliem'-eh e*'' 


SoiifA Africa Doci ^ot Train Indian 
Poctars 

IiuJinn Ontnicn of 'vwith Nfnc'i writ** 

\ Commi*'!! n baa l-ccn apt* inn^ lo rnquiro fnlo 
f r mrslical ribicalion for all raiwi, N » 
. .1— •-'ininji if nin F irojwan pHlira 

I of fpouri la arr Iioinff riarof ly 
■VKlor*. wb i. port rrr hair to 
If tb'ir •liiilifa. It i« kopod 
" Diirliaii, flip InJiaa 


UnliOO" fii-l for d' 
in Ihf t mon TJ'"'' 
lintian* In tram lod' 
jiTocffil oirr-f a- I ' . 
that nbrn ibf Commi 


ill not lo«f Ihf opportiin 


Penpal Citil Lilicrtirs Vnmn on 

'‘Mnhalnatt in PenpaT' 

Uongali* lire prateful lo Mahatma Oanam 
for ill* ureniioo* effort* at grtat jnnmxmenpi 
lo K-Vo-O <';<■ S"' 

i-oncr* of RiHRal, and ih) u the Hinpal 0\d 


LibertK" Hnion It cofitiiuict to jiubli-li it- 
jeaeiliJiR 'Inteincnl* In its rt dement No 51, 
dated 1S-3-193S, it draw- nttentioii to some 
fiet' wineh Gandliiji imy or un\ not know 

In hi' Uflrdha statement, <|jte<f the 21«t 
No%eiubcr 1937 Gnndlnji had 'ud that the 
Bengal rami'tn had truelkd dong Congrc" 
bno' to a coti'idcrable extent The Union ««%' 

Todsy *c flip IieW aomo eui-landinp fads ami 
a chronicle of eiems from Otnber. from nlnch ihc piillic 
ma* judge in nhai tinec ihp Umi-lry has lieen trsvclhn? 
anil Jpciile f»r lhi;m«ebr9 iiion iho line in wbich Ibf* 
•houH tra*^ 

\ 1 106 ik-Irniia bavr brpn rrlea'pJ lo piir'uanrr 

of ibp iommuniyue and a fpw bunJreib were Trlea-cd 
■ ilk lariou* rp'lncnon* or no rf*(rfc<iciit* lirforp lie 
Lominuniiyue and aller Ihp rr1ea*p of the 1 100 
Bill 

III nilh a my frw Mrcptiom lb'»p trlea^cl 
dptcnna t>ho are out of ibe b'l ot 1 100 arc Hit pelting 
any allowanrc 

III) Many of tlie 110(1 bate nol a« yet rrrrivrl 
any atguaneP, aoif many of (Iinac wbi haie rperived am 
ate fctuna at the rale of It* 10 only per ni'lith iii-lral 
of H*. is a* promt ed 


*iiil a arrai aiMOK ba« lierii male by tlif CuiMli 
oieni a< alum Kn 600 annoally [irr beaii of ihiup Mho 
ha*p Imn tplpa*pil from Jaib or Camp* and alxiiit 
R« Jon aonuatlv per beaf of itio.p nlpa*p*f from i!i< 
Mllagp dimniW ba\p Wn freed Tim aaiing may Iip 
roughly e^dimaird ii R* 6(10 000 

«iv) TIip CoifrnmpBi are nn iiiilj«ini ilip nbolc 
annum ibu* frcpd in gieing llie rrlpaapit ilrlemi* jriiwr 
rpfipf tut albtionti amniinK baip lipen |foeided m (be 
BnJgpi I r WUUW for iW ®i*peial Rranrb and InlPlligeniP 
Praochp* of ibe I’olire Departmrni in the aniiraheiiMnn 
<( rpprudpMPftr* of iftToriU ariiMiio* in ibp rMpav made 
Tliu* lh> pnliey arem* in l>p lot off a ilelemi dog 
him ■! pipry »ipp an) )>arK*» him nil be fait* fat at lie 
fret of Ihr I B police' Surh playing wnb ihe youth* 
<f the pruwnpp »* rerlairiV not iraipDing al »g IJip 
C onsiT«* Imp* 

\Se *1** not know wlulhcr fin* inferimfittinn 
•>f the |n>be} )> eorreet If it 1 m wrung the 
Ilengnl Miiusin etn cinUndict fhe Union 
/Vorltimmion Pehtinp To Indore 
Slate Oeprejserf Classes 

BV tiiilvC the Wliiwmg t\fi nt' frt'iii tin 
I’ropHitinlioii i"ui'il li\ 11 11 ibc MidinrijH nf 
Inilorx. niiHixiiig m im id llm th' ibilUu* of the 
dG‘it*s<sI cKs'Cs in III* ‘•lift, whtcli got* furtliii 
thiji tilt TrnMiniorr iinicJ timlioii 

-«i ' - T frli r r ■ • • ■ 


1 large .m, 


if liip Hindu 


rann I !«• lax-l on religi n* Miirlun Mill lp». 
fie iif-Ii6e( «n m ril anl liunianiliTiin groiinl,, 
“In piwMianip it ilip d«l.i n, »p lirrel 5 1 
•HIT ilea'Hre and irdain anl rimnianl that 

I Ml xiji, reni|lp» wiibin iho bn„n <f i|,p 
V llrowB «pen to llailjam for dard an armr ling 
rslpp that may iip It | ibiin ly ii« 

J. Ml evjrting pdbr well* a> nrll a« xrll 
•irucled Iv ibr *tale lirrpiflrr, fir iniariall, irrii 
r jH b(\ 1 lit in eoii r' 
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3 concerned «!iouUI make ii possible for the 
Hanjans lo ha\e an unrcsiricled ii'-o o( pubbc places, 
such as hitel re tanranis and public conveyance* 

4 0 ir MiniMer in charge of Municipalities shoold, 
subject to bis di-cretton in the light of the coodihoBS 
and Tcq iiiemenis of a particular locality, allow Haitians 
to build or own houses m all area* open to higher castes 
and communities. 

5 Full and hearty effect be given to the easting 
orders relating to tne unrestricted a Imiasion of the 
Harijans* children into Sia’e educational Institutions 

6 There shall be no restrictions in the matter of 
recruitment to ^tate services except where the incumbent 
hss e-sent/alV io be rw»j)ed Jrwo a particRiar da** t>r 

7 All ''late Public Offices and buildings are open to 
Harijans for entry 

8 There shall be no re*trieiions on the wearing of 
ornaments the taking out of proce««ions and perfor 
mance of ceremonies 

Sir JViUiam Rolhenstein on “The 
Genius of Indian Sculpture” 

The opinion of «o eminent an arti«t ant! 
aiiprccntor of art a« Sii William Rothen'tcin 
on the artistic genius of am people is cnUtletl 
to respectful attention When deli\enng the 
Sir George Birtl^ood memorial lecture on “The 
Gcnui* of Indian Sculptuie to the Ro>al 
Soeiota of Art* in I oiidon Sir W illiam expressed 
the \ lert that ‘ no people had been so profu«el\ 
imcntiNC n« the Indian people ’ Said he 

"Their iconography >• I suppose the nche<t and 
most exuberant ever evolved from the human braio 
They have peopled their vast heaven with an incredible 
number of god* for all of whom they hare lorenied form* 
attriL ite* and attitudes whereby they could be recognired 
There is a tendency to pa<s too lightly over ibi> 
prolific creation of forms gestures and attitudes perfected 
by the Indian genius which were adopted and taken 
over in all iheir completeness when Buddhism spread to 
the Far Ea» Purely ihi» teeming creaiire lerlibty i* to 
Itself an a lonishing and supreme achievement, the more 
*0 since they showed in all the form* they conceived lot 
their gods an equally abundant pla.iie inventiveness’’ 
The lecturer recalled tint it \ra« ju'l 28 
jears «jnec he h'tcned to an address on Indnn 
ait bv Sir George Birdwood 

who though he gave full recognition lo the beauty of 
Indian crafrsoianship denied ant fine art to Imlta 
■Tinie' have changed" added Sr WiUiam Rotbensiein 
’There is a growing appreciation of the great coDIribn 
lion In iia ha* made to painting and sculpture but eren 
today the exalted place given n the art of Cbina and 
Japan is scarcely exiendel lo Indian art Yet in Hindu 
sculpture apart from its spiritual and symbolical ebarancr 
there are certain pU«tic qiiaiiUea of breadlb volume ami 
poise whi<h seem to me to be unique " 

‘'ir ^ illiam Rotbensiein declared that nowhere bad 
the plastic qualities of ibe human form, both male and 
femah lieen better understood and rendered than b» 
Indian sculptors 

Bihar Congress Ministry's Recognition 
of ‘TisiiporoHs Forces” 

Reph ing to a debqtc, a Par!imicntar\ 
Sfiictarx to tlic Bilnr Congre-- Gtnemmcnt 
dcthrcd tint the Congre « 'Mini'trj «tood bj 


till circuit! which hid dow-n the principle that 
ro cominunitj 'hould get over lepre'Cntation in 
«erMcc~ in evee** of their population strength 
When one of the jneniber® Mr K N Sen 
Gupti enquired wlnt the Government meanr 
bj the term Communnv the Congre* 
Feline Mim-ter *aid 

'Tfae qiicsliun was a difficult one and he woidd not 
try to oefioe ii on the floor of the House The Govern 
ment of India Act recognized cnti certain communi 
ties but unfortunately there were fi^siparous forces it 
work which demanded recognition of sections within each 
comuuinilv Got'ernmenf as Coternment could not 
ifitore the forces that tcould recogm^ conimunitie* vnihin 
Hindus and eten tnthin Muslims 

Tliu* the (.ongie— • Prune MiniMer of Bihar 
1* not going to re*t content with the communities 
into winch India t* divided todaj under the 
Govcinment of India Act but he i* going to 
gnr official rceo^mUion to tlic vanoijo fis-iparoii 
ttiMlcncie* which tend to create further di**en- 
oions withm each communitv 
French Colonial Terror 

Pan* tVN’S I — In Frtnch ^^orocco the 
-uppic'-ioij of tlie national Moroccan movement 
continm* under the iron hand of the governor 
General Nogue* La«t October more than 400 
Moroccan* of varjon* political per-ua ion-" were 
'iimnnrilj tried and sentenced to hard labour in 
the Atli« Mountain* Telegrams of proto't bj 
their comp itnot* rcMilted in further nrre t* 

A Moioccan ^ocnlut Dri-* Benzakour, vva® 
•uieMcd bocau e he had scived n« mterpretci 
for the well known Sociali't leader Magdelame 
Paa tlunng her 'ojourn in A/rjca On the 
otlu r hand Geaei il N’ogue* suppre^ecl an anti- 
fV'Ci't p*mphlet written m Arabic which 
(knouneed the Italian tvrior in Libv a ” l«ft 
giotip® m Fidnee ai-e indignant over this reign 
of terroi under a Popular Front government 
I ndo Afghan Trade l\egotialions 

The TimCh of India ob'trvc* 

Il IS weicoroc news ihit tlie Covcrnmeni of India and 
the XfghsmnaR Government have decided lo negotiate 3 
trade pact on a basis of reciprocity II will be recalled 
that a senes of questions on the subject of Indo Afghan 
trade »a receorlj raided in the Central Assemblv The 
salient fact emerging from that di«ciis*ion was that the 
Afghan Government has adopted a policy of gTaoting 
^tate monopolies in both import and export business lo 

concerns For inslanie imports of sugar cement 
petfwi and ni •tor vehicles are in the hands of one com 
pany. and Indian interests largely encaged in these Iine« 
have been bard hit. The export of dried tniUs from 
Af^iamstan — a lucralivT industry — has recently J,een 
WroMed to another company and more Indian merclian's 
nave suffered Vforeover fn lian goods exported lo 
Afghani tan are subjected to tariff duties whose minimum 
IS 3i> jwr cent Tlie Government of India have refused 
10 relaliair by imposing heavy duties on Afghan goods 
entering India It will not be easy lo find a reuiedv 
agreeable lo U lli panic* but that some remedv h callel 
lot IS obvious. 
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made during the debate on Tue«da' that the Coremment 
proposed to reorganize N illage Courts so as to give ihea 
greater power and to make them better bodies The 
policy of the Government was to see that as fat as 
possible the people were not driven to the nece« itv o* 
having recourse to Courts of Law 

Mr. Jinnah and Muslim Leaguers, 
and Federation 

e ha\ e ^ll along held the opinion and 
evpre''ecl it repeatedly tint the opposition of 
the Mu'lim League and Alu'lim kaderz. like 
Mr Jmnah to Federation due to one-third 
of the seats giyen to the Indian State' in the 
federal legislature not being rc«cned for them 
in the «ame y\aj a' the came proportion of the 
Briti'h India seat« liate been gi\cn to them in 
the 'aine legi'laturc and that, if their ttiches ir 
this re'pect tvere met, their oppo«ition xtould at 
once tani'h find The Tribune of I ahorc 
hold' the ®ame ticw It t\ntea 

It would not be unreasonable to aa«nnie that all the 
•strong tfungs said against the federal plan by Mr J nnah 
and some other prominent Muslim leaders vnild l>e a< 
quickly forgotten if the Muslim demand for one-third 
•hare of the States representation were conceded as ill 
the strong things taid b) them in favour of unliluied 
national government were forgotten in the provincial 
sphere when the prospect of Mu<hm preponderance lo 
aome of the provinces and of Muslim cepreseniaiion 
atibsianlially m excess of what was d le to the communiiv 
m other provinces was held out to them and Bnii«h 
imperialism would once again find its strength in India « 
disunity 

e hope the Lahore (taper is nght lu 
holding tint the Briti h Gov eminent mil not 
find It ea«i to meet the demand a' 

regard' the Indian StntO' «cat« 

Tlie only ground of hope in this matter is that it will 
n It be so easy (or the Bntish Government to concede the 
Muslim demand in this case as it did had it ea«y to 
concede the Muslim demand in IDe provincial sphere or 
in respect of represenlilion on the British Indian part of 
the Federal Legislature The plea of the inabibly of the 
parlies concerned to come to an agreed dension which 
the) found so handy in the other case, i» not availabV 
to them in this case The States have all been allotted 
iheir share of representation in both Houses of tite 
Legislature by the Act itself and whether the repre<eDli 
rtver oi' fthr iiirts de eiVcieti’ or itnimmn^tf rie ftVirtsd 
Government have no right whatever lo say to ihrm that 
a particular proportion of those representatives shall be 
Muslims. Insistence on any such limitation of the nght« 
o( the Vitales would amount lo so outrageous a violation 
of the autonomy of Ine Slates that even the authm aod 
champions of the present constitution may well shnoL 
from It Any such insistence on their part may buy Mu«bm 
support, but It will alienate all other parlies even more 
completely than now 

Wh) Mr. Anthony Eden Resigned 

H'orfd I’ouf/i an iDtcmational niw- rcMCva 
of iJo'ton, pvcs. tine prai'c to Mr \Titbom 
Filtn BntninV late foreign 'ccr'tarj 

K steadily widening divergence of opinion between 
Foreign Veretary tnihiny Cfen and the mainrilv of the 
Brilish Cal met has rrsulied in E<len s lesignation 
Captain Eden hat been unable to conceal a wellbr^ 


disdain for the posturings and threats of the European 
dictators and their controlled press ha been roanng for 
his head during the past two vears and more He 
epitomizes the type of liberal Engb h gentleman that 
stirs an lofenority complex in the heavy fi'ted climber 
Beyond this Eden is the leader of the powerful pro- 
League opinion in England and ha always stood for a 
stiffening of British policy toward Itaban and German 
aggression The older member® of the Bnli li Cabinet 
led by Premier Neville Chamberlain are seeking bv 
compromise and concession lo avoid trouble with the two 
dictators Thev have been loath to let Eden go because 
of his great personal popularity with tbc Briluh public 
He IS also a bnlliani parliamentarian But it is kniwn 
that many uf the statemeals of policy which be has been 
■bilged lo make < n behalf of the Brili h Government have 
b^n bitterly again® hi® personal convictions X.ong 
Cabinet meeliags before and after the Hiller speech on 
s-unday gave rise to rumor® that the opposing points of 
view within the Cabinet had been brought to a critical 
stage A blreei demonstration a Captain Eden left 
Downing ^rcet indicated the affection and es eeni of the 
British public for their retiring Foreign Minister and the 
coiirageou attitude he ha« allemp ed to upborn 

Jmportance of Singapore lo Europe & '■ 

America for Purposes of Defence 

The «ame American weekh eNplairi' how 
miportant the Mngaporc naval bt«e is for tht, 
defenee mit onh of the Bnti'h Empire in A'l i 
ami Occam t bnt of thi Dutch anti French 
possession' in \'n and of the Philippine Island' 
The possible eneim i' of course, n"Uiiicd to be 
lapan Iai>ane'e activities in Siam are tliu' 
accounted for 

Japan an! ^lam have long been friendly, and 
a iihorilies in Paris claim to have evidence that Japan 
ha® been slowly (Diering soldiers a few at a lime into 
the Siamese fron ler bordering on French Indo-Chma 
along the Mekong River m accord with the Same«e 
Government Thi, had been set aside as a demiliianie 1 
tone bv the Treaty ul 1923 

France has now to lace ibe po® ibiliiy of having to 
defend French Indo China again t a Siamc'c attack on 
land supported by Japanese naval action The reason for 
such an attack from the ‘'larae'e viewpoint, can be seen 
m a map recently published by the Samese Government 
and widely disseminated in the Siamese schools It shows 
^laros former fronliers" Tlii» map show® as former 
posses- icns of ^tam a large slice of Burma on the we«l 
a iVrge pirCodilaos on ide nortlveasi ano' aiV ol'Camlioilia 
on the soulheasl The last iwo lerrilories are now part 
of French Indo China B irma i® now a British Crown 
rnl anv 

for the Kra Canal in Siam it i« taid 
Japans reason for «timng up trouble in this part of 
the world is twofold Fir t ihe Haiphong A nnnan railway 
mer which arms were lieing sent to China until France, 
at Japan a demanu closed the railway ^eond, Japan 
know® that ''inRtpore i® the corn to the bottleneck of 
the Malacca 'trail If 'lam in return for services 
leeeivevl can Im per uaded to let Japan build a canal 
ihmugh Ibe 1 Ihmus of Kra the pa® age round ibe^ 
Malayan Peninsula an 1 llirrxigh ibe 'irails guardel 
lie strong naval ba«e at 'inpapore could be tvo' ' 

This projected Kra Canal has long been a lavnunie 
of Japan, anf British pressure to prevent it® c 
IS evivlemly because it would niillifr the • 
bingapore ^se ' 
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Congress Bulletin Number One of J93B 
( omjre'is Bulletin "iso 1 of 1938, prcimptlj 
I— 'UCtl on tht 12th March last, containH th« 
authorized aer^ions of Resolutions of the Han- 
pura Congress a Summarj of the Procewlings of 
(a) tlie All India Congress Committee and 
(hi llie Itorking Committee, Ministerial Rr^ig 
rations m U P and Bihar Circular to the 
P C C s, and Congress Organisation 

The condolence resolution of the Congress 
ity reported m the dnihrs m Febniar> contained 
not more than half a <lofen names not including 
tliat of Hcramba Cliandra Maitra As publisheo 
in the Bulletin the naincv not printed either in 
alphalieljeal or chronologic i) order arc oi 
iightcin men and women llu name of lleramb" 
Chandra Maitra standing la^i But lietfei las* 
and loa-l than not at all in the ConK^e^« Roll 
of Tamo perhaps! 

Ill the third K'ulutKin Congress -ent it« 
greetings to tlu ludian® of British Ciwana on 
the occasion of tlic celchration of the centenarv 
of t)ie;irriial o! the fii't Indian i,cttltrs m thai 
''oiith American colnn^ and 'cnt it* pood wi he® 
for their adi anecment ind proprr«‘ 0«i 
present i««ue contains an article on the topic by 
Mr C F Andrens tPlcase read Demerarn for 
Denmark in tin -ceontl line of the article) 

The othei resolutions wore on Giiidallo o' 
Ajtsam Indian- 0^er«las Indian* in Zanzibar 
Indian? in Cdlon ( hina Palestine Foreign 
Policj and Mar Dangir rxohideil Areas art 
Comnu dinner* Prouncr- \;mfr-Mernara and 
the Indian ^tatc* Federation l\cn>a Mulnti 
pore Coiigie*« Organizations National Educa- 
tion ^^lnorlt^ Rights Indian States Ministerial 
Rfsigniifions in I P nnd Bihar Ki-an ‘labhn« 
Con«ilttiticin Committee 

The Diillrtin lias printed the nirois of IJl 
Muhammadan gentlcimn with Shn before 
them — It is to hr prrMiimd with tbeir ronsent 
One mav re«t a«-urc<l that Mr A K Fnzlul Huq 
ha- tlireateiieil Congress with dire ron-rqiicncrs 
Qandhi Scia Sangha Conference 

The Candhi Pe>a Sangha ron/mnet at 
Birboi Oris-a w is largclj attended and dis- 
ui—ed some vera important (pic-tjon- Midi as 
tackling and putting an end to communal 
tension and not- b> non i inlent means spread 
of a knowledge of Hindi n« an mttrprmmeial 
language, the adoption throughout India of the 
Nngari «eript the pnmiotuin of nation il ciluca- 
tion according to the Atardha >eh(mc, etc A 
\ilhge incliistric- exhibition waa nl-o held The 
• conferinee wn- len sucre- ful and u-eful 
According to Adiaaee, 

PniNTtn AND PUBLiailED Dt LAKaHSlISUtA-VAH 


Ba! u Rajrn Ira Pra«ad Kaka Kalelkar and '-ctli 
JamnaUl Baja; at lres«rd a mao merlioj; o( >itla?cr« le- 
highl empl imaing the need ot learning Hindi 

Balii Rajendra Prasa ! pail a iribule to the Madras 
pr vioee for its pro[.re68 m the field and urged Orissa to 
emulate us example kaka Kalclkar laid that it wax a 
ehame lor pereom hejonpmg lo different provinces I • 
apeak in Lnglish The greatest difficult]' was the 

apathy of itie people to learn Hindi kaka kaletkar 
also appealeo in them In adopt the ^3garl script liy which 
tlnya I lera ure could lie a igmenled 

If Kakn Ktilelknr really «aiil tint it wa» n 
i-linint. for iier-on« belonging to difTcrcnt 

f iroMiice-i to -peak m Cngh-li it inii-t be, in 
ns npmion n much greater shame for Congre— 
to draft and pa«s re-olutinns m Inglish and 

f 'Ublish Bulletins and Pamphlets in English In 
ndin onij 10 per cent of the people arc literate 
in thotr iHother-tonguc So to cr> slninc on 
the non Hintli speaking portion of these 10 per 
cent for not knowing Hindi and on the non 
Hindi speaking portion of the illiterate 90 per 
torir^ /or Mt re-id/ng dlrridi in ndddiaii (a (heir 
Uiotlior tongues shows cxee-« of zeal more than 
obricty of c\pectntion 

As for adopting Aagan as (he All India 
Script It IS admitted that the Sanskrit alphabet 
i» marc eeientific than onj other in the world 
But the Nogan script requires aome modifiea- 
lion? Il lias more straight lines nnd corners 
hr angle- than the Bengali script and is not 
‘ildir than the latter So it int> be moctificd to 
Mime extent on the model of the Bengali script 
—with winch bj (he b>, Ori\n- arc more 
lamilmr than with Nngari 

ERRATUM 

P 375 2nd line of Mi Amlrewss article 
Tlie Indiin Centennrj in British Omnna,’ 
/or Denni trk rend Demcrnra 

Roqursl to ContrikiitorK 

Contributor- are reqiirstrd (n kind!) note 
that Upetl manuscripts arc preferred, with 
ftdoquaU margin and sjnpp Jictwren the lines 
—though (cgthli; Imnd written manii-cnpts arc 
hl-o considered Tlie paper should be while and 
^IwuW not lie flmis\ One «ide of (he pajict 
khould bt left hhnk The ink u-cd should be 
'kep nnd hlaek or blue black — not red or 
trddi-li 

Contnbulions whicli hn\e been sent to other 
{outiials nl o sliould not be 'cnt to us 

Fnaceiplei! ami imu-cd manuscripts are 
Returned, if «t the time they are sent to us for 
^n«idcration sufficient po«tngc is enclosed But 
m no ca-e can we unclcrtakc to be responsible 
>or loss of manU'cnpt* 

^ rditor, The Modern Ret ten. 

Nath, Pbabxsi Pbe-ss, Calcutta 
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E^CLAND’S LOSING GAME 
Bv Mwoa D GRAHAJM POLE 


Nu>OLEOV knew ffte strategic advantage of 
securing Spam in a struggle vath Bnlam 
but our Jlmistry secma to be as blind as bats ’ 
Temarked Mr Lloyd George a week ago on Ibe 
eve of hjs departure for a holiday in France 
He might ba^e discoursed still further on tbe 
Napoleonic theme For Napoleon in common 
■with all the mo«t famous Generals in history 
•was a master of the strategy of indirect 
approach According to this strategy you do 
not meet the enemy in a head on colluion do 
not let him gue«s what you have in mind or 
where you will «tnlve Becau e to do so to 
follow the line of natural expectation ’ , is to 
throw away immense advantages In a tnce 
you mobilise against you all the material and 
p \chological factors there are on tbe other side 
what folly! So in«tead vou «a\e up the 
deci ne encounter until the end You may 
even get all you want without it ever happening 
And in the meantime you exerci'e your «trengUi 
on indirect objective* — getting nd of the smaller 
fry or the momentarily weaker fry (a'surmg 
tbe ultimate Enemy as you do so of your 
fundamentally pacific intentional) those fry 
who'e material resources you covet and which 
might have proved useful to the real Enemy 
or who 1 e m the way of the Enemy s line of 
-communications 

This IS exactly what is happening todav 
'f^ermanv want* hegemonv over Europe She 


also wants the return of her Colonies So the 
ultimate enemy js England (now that tbe 
purbbnd English have repudiated Collective 
Security) who cannot allow any «ingle Power 
to swallow up Europe and who holds the 
mandate for Germany s former Afncan Colo 
nie« Accordingly Germany is fighting England 
already But following the strategy of indirect 
approach she is fighting not England but Spam 
BThcn «he and her ally for the time being Italy 
have conquered Spam they will be m command 
of the weatem entrance to the Mediterranean 
Mith air ba^es and naval ba'cs on opposite 
'hores of tbe Alediterranean — not to mention at 
Majorca, which both Italy and Germany ar" 
u«mg as an air ba e now agam't Republican 
Spam — England s hnea of conuauniealion with 
India and Australia are cut To suggest that 
we can use the Cape route i* of cour*c abdica 
tion and ki sing the rod No Germany and 
Italv however much Mr Neville Chamberlain 
will not see what all but he can «ee are fighting 
us now m the Mediterranean ^nd we must 
either fight them now by suppiving the Spani*h 
Government with the arms we have hitherto 
refused to allow Spam to buv — or fight them a 
few years hence when Germany Ins become 
the strongest Power eirtant 

It 13 "aid that Mr Chamberlain ha* been 
aesured that Germanv will not be in a 
to fight a major war until the year ^ 
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then no doubt he anticipates that our 

*e':ro»“oe"4£»| 
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stampede tAna m ^ Ciccbo Slovakia 
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strong line ™ „ few years’ tune 
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Perhaps It is worin Bertrand 

rnoment and h*^®" subiect It is appall 
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If we follow Garvin and the Beaverbrook rtar, 
and the Londonderrys and the A'tore, we may 
merely detenorate into a second class Pow 

'domf that Mmadyl Ccrtamly 
the pat teete have been weeks of s 

On February 22nd, m the House of Commons 
Mr Chamberlain as a writer m the lUms 
Chrotucle points oiit ™‘"“, t 
Hitler to invade Austria tnurt not, 

said ilr Chamberlain on that 
famous-occasion “delude oursches and st II 
more try to delude small weak nations into 
thinking that they will be protected hy the 
League against aggression and acting accord 
mely when we know that nothing of the kind 
can be expected ’’ Not very surprisingly, le^ 
than three weeks later German t^ops marched 
into Austria And still less ^rtir’smgly, 
our genteel Lord Halifax had with the Prime 
MmSer put out a hand to 

which they themsches had 
the avalanche was l>'«atening them 
enough attention been 
graph of that letter from 
which the Prime Minister read out in the 
HolSi 0? Sons? There are two wa^ 
of reading it and one way it lool^s very 
hkeT threat “ In this situation " wrote the 
Gcroan Foreign Secretary after giving the Nasi 
version of the stale of insecurity m Austri^ 
dangerous conscciucnecs could only come into 
nlay if an attempt should be made by any 
tiiito party, m contradiction to the peaceful 
mtentmns and IcgiUmate airns of the R®>®h Jo 
exercise on the development of the “iwation 
m Austria an influence mconsi«tcnt with the 
right of the German people to -self determma 

Dangerous consequences to whom — to the 
third party? But the Germans in any event 
can spare us their threats Like a dog that 
has been trodden on (onli the dog knows when 
It was an accident) we jump all round them to 
show how forgmng wc are Just “fl®^ 
rape of Austria after our Foreign Secretary 
Lord Halifax had taken the German Ambassa- 
dor to task in the matter, the two men were 
riiotographed togrther ‘ each smiling benignly 
Spon tl« other ’’ And at this vepr mom^ 
at a lime when the machinations of the A'toi^ 
the pro German group who have controll mg 
interests in the Observer and the Times-- 
have been pi11oric<l in other ncw«papere and 
especially in a cartoon by the un^hakeable 
Low. the Prime Minister has set the seal of 
his approval on thia group by hastening off to- 
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spend the week-end with them at the Astors’ 
home at Cliveden on the Thames 

Defenders of the Prune Minister, of the 
mental attitude which clings to the policy of 
Non-Intenention, are leading ua on and on to 
our destruction ^i'othing it seems, not the 
agonj of Barcelona, not the heroic situation oi 
Czecho-Slovakia, not the threat to the Bntish 
Empire itself, can shake them out of their 
lethargy Any one who has ever canvassed 
in an election can recognise the type They 
are the optimum expression of the kind of voter 
who never thinks for him'elf, at bottom has 
no convictions, but has an instinct only to be 
on the winning side They think they are 
evmcing an open mind when they take their 
tone from whatever appears to be the 
fashion — and all the time, of course, they ate 
merely unconsciously seeing to it that whatever 
sun is in the ascendant, they will get some 
-warmth from it That is the attitude towards 
Tascism in this countiy today Every day we 
hear of some notable defection Lady Astor is 
reported as the latest Jew-hater making 
attacks on the Jews at a meeting of 
the Conservative Foreign Affairs Committee 
and at a private dinner of the English Speaking 
Union Sir Beverley Nichols, sometime 
Liberal, «omctmie pacifist, who wrote a book 
exposing the armaments racket, entitled Cry 
HavoCi IS publishing a book this week 
attacking the League of Nations, calling for 
fair play for the Bntish Union of Fascists 
(though for the present he denies he is one 
of their supporters), and extolling the leader 
of the British Fascists, Sir Oswald Mosley, as 
“ one of the three most dynamic permnalilies 
m the Empire today ’’ Apropos of Mr 
Nichols, it might be added, two things should 
be noted In the first place he is a member oi 
the so-called Oxford Group, which cannot be 
too often shown up for what it is a Fs'cist 
mass orgiastic religion And then with regard 
to his pica for fair plaj for the Fa«cist» 
Such appeals should alwaj’s be resisted As 
the Elizabethans are said to have discovered 
long ago — Be tolerant of all but the Intolerantl 
The trouble is of cour=e that today a 
fashion suits the class m power so flatteringly 
that it need^ a ®uperman to disabuse them 
Indeed they are so «ure of thcin«elve<», so 
powerfully aided bj the Beaverbrook pre*!., 
with its millions of daily circulation, which 
hnes up behind them every unthinking htUi, 
man who wants to be persuaded that we can 
keep out of Europe, that they imagine that tti- 
Dpposition 13 as likely to come in with them 


as to pronde an alternative Government Mav 
their di«abu'eraent come eooner than they 
think Perhaps the victory of General Franco, 
which they have 'o powerfully encouraged, 
will at last open their eyes to the bill they 
have let us all m for But for the moment the 
Government is shutting its eyes It is usele«« 
lor the Spanish Government to conbnue to 
send us proof after proof of the arrival from 
Germany and Italy of more men, more guns, 
more aeroplanes Mr Chamberlain either lias 
other information or repeats his parrot talk that 
Germany and Italy are not the only interv eners 
They are so deliberately blind that they affect 
not to «ee what is obv lous to a tweh e y ear old 
WHO looks at a map of the Mediterranean 
That granted France and Russia are inter 
vcning on one «ide and granted Germany and 
Italy are intervening on the other, it still 
remains (hat we cannot afford to be indifferent 
For France and Russia, if they are intervemng 
are intervening on the «ide that will keep the 
Mediterranean open ^Tiereas Germany ano 
Italy on the other hand can have no other 
band, can have no other object in intervening 
nut this — to gam strategic control of the 
Mediterranean and «o emacculate Great Britain 
before taking her on in hopeless combat 

But our ruling da*!* m‘»i«t on closing their 
eyes to all this In the early days of the 
Spanish Civil War, when it seemed that 
Madrid would fall, the Spanish Government 
got cold feet and began to flee The situation 
was saved by the Communists and other Leftist 
groups who have held Madrid together ever 
since. This our ruling class cannot stomach 
Rather throw away the gateway to our Empi*L 
than give succour to “communists"! Surely 
we shall not lose our gateway but fralerni«e 
rather with our opposite numbers, the ruling 
cias'ses, the Fa'cists, in Germany and 
Kaly, But they have overfooked one 

thing It isn’t only the remaining democracies, 
America, France and the Scandmav^an countries, 
who despise us for trying to "buy peace from 
the Danes ” The “ Danes " m this ca«e despise 
U3 mo=t of all and more than ever as we 
hasten to cover up and deny their lawlessness 
It IS very important to get this nghv 
The salient points in the pre®eat situation all 
boil down to this Mr Chamberlain’s Govern- 
ment is syTnpathetic to the authoritarian 
Governments of Gennany and Italy (They 
are much more up their street than are the 
variations on a Popular Front which are going 
on ID Pans And they hope that their 
sympathy will be met half way Vain illusionl 
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For Tv)i3l; is the Berhn Rome Tokio axis j/ it 
IS not an axis directed against Prance and 
England? But our Government go on in the 
same inept way, keeping mum in face of one 
victory after another for the enemies of 
England — ^victories m the Far East in Abyssmia 
in Spain, in Austria Even when as a result 
of pressure from the League of Nations 
Union or from Mr tVinaton Churchill they 
depart from their complete mumness thiy stop 
short of making themsehea plain beyond a 
peradventure And the only result is that 
they please nobody Thev have made an 
enem> of Japan without saving China Thej 
made an enemy lof Italy without aaving 
Abjseinia They have not saved Austria and 
if they are still in power (which Heaven 
forfend) the} will not ease Czecho Slovakia — 
but they have given Germany a pretty good 
hint that they are anticipating the possibility 
©f being drawn into war in an ensuing Franco- 
German conflict And so Germany will go on 
getlmg ready to fight us tVhat cluins> 
tactics] It merely means that m the end we 
shall confront an invincible Germany, confront 
her without a single ally except France who 
cannot help being in the same boat with us 
It makes you think of King Lear! (Do >ou 
call me fool? All thy other titles thou Aati 
given atiay Thvl thou wast bom with) 

Why are wc so over-anxious for the good 
opinion of German) and Italy, good opinion 
on their terms, and so wantonly earelw of 
the opinion of the world at lai^e— the only 
opinion worth having Prance has ceased *0 
conceal her impatience with us The other day 
jM Blum s old newspaper the Fcpulmre, 
blew the gaff about Non Intervention “It is 
perhaps a unique case in history,” it commented, 
for a grext country to announce in advance 
that she will do nothing to prevent events which 
she would like, above all, to avoid But 
England is intenening con«tontlj m all qnes 
tions which crop up on the Continent of 
Europe She interv cnes bj her silence, by her 
granting of blank cheque* and bv the atmos- 
phere of impunity which she creates round Uic 
woT*t mi'dccds of intemstional gangstors 
She intervenes b> her silence Can anyone 
doubt the truth of that? 

Itnh at any rate was quick to take up 
the chnUengo And the Rome newspaper 71 
Teicre at once cvme out with the most 
jn*olent viarning to Fraiici If Franco 
interv ene«, it is most certain that a big mesj 
wilt occur If Franco seizes this occa«ion 

for a coup, let her be ready to face other coups 


If Innce moves a finger over the frontier 
there will be a general movement " 

It 18 eloquent of the mentality prevailing 
in Fascist countries that on the same day as 
this Italian newspaper was growling at France, 
and prophesying the deluge should she intervene 
in Spam and the Mediterranean the official 
Order of the Day issued m Rome w as 
concerned entirely with n tribute to the Italian 
legionaries fighting in Spain Quite blatantly 
the Fascists demonstrate that there is one law 
for themselves and another for France and 
England when it comes to altering the slalus 
quo in the Mediterranean And these are the 
people wlio«e favour we are courting, to whose- 
increasing violations of Nonintervention we 
persist in turning a blind eye (Why do we 
trouble to cover up their guilt? They glory in 
It And show their contempt for us in doing 
80 It isn’t the enemies of Museolmi in thi« 
country who make Mr Chamberlain’s ta»k a 
difficult'One It i« the utterances of Mussolini 
himself ) 

If France Hunks wc arc «cll)ng Europe to 
the Dictators, aliening an ntmo«pliere of 
impunity to surround tliar misdeeds, it is 
nothing to what our American cousins think 
about it Perhaps it is one of the penalties for 
refusing to be honest with ourselves, refusing 
to take up the fight which is really our fight 
(since we are one of the greatest democracies) 
tint we are losing the abiJitj to see ourselves 
as oUicrs see us How often do we hear people 
m (his country, who will not take up the 
burden of the League of Nations and its 
Collective Security blame America for "taymg 
out of (he League? It never occurs to them 
(hit if wc had put our best efforts into trjing 
to make a success of the League into trying 
to make it an instrument both of collective 
sccunty and of peaceful change America might 
have felt more attracted to it Why should 
America fight our battle* for us vvhrn wp arc 
too lasy to fight them ourechos? This angle, 
which « to be commended to I cague defeatists, 

I* amuaingl> suggested in the title of a 
book which reccntlj appeared in America 
rnfflend czprefs that cicrj/ Arnmcan tetll do 
hu Duty 

One could digre«s along these lines but 
perhaps just one other thing slmuld be said 
\Vhcn Mr Chamberlain pours cold water on 
the idea of collective seeuntv w hen faint- 
hearts rcgrctfulh agree with him, let them 
not forget that the idea of collective security 
has been going riomihill ever since this present 
Government came into power It is they wlm 
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started tlie chute and made the norW -safe for 
the Dictator- 'When Sir John Simon Tva'sbed 
his hands of far off China it n as bad enou^ 
But when Mr Le^ille Chamberlain began hia 
fateful vTork of •'hutting up the Bnti-h Empire 
behind a tariff n^ll, he more than anjone or 
anj thing el«e do'strojed the nhole p'^ychological 
back-ground for collectne ®ecurit\ or for any 
kind of collectne action Self suffieiencj and 
collecti\e security — how can the two grow 
together? 

But to return to Europe and to what is 
going to happen Is there any hope at all for 
us? Not anj if the present Goicmment and 
pro'^ent counsels prCAail There are a few men 
in Parliament who imderstand the was things 
are going But for the present at anj rate it 
seems that there is little hope of their corobm- 
ing and putting themsehes forward as an 
altematnc Go^emment A week ago it was 
can%'aseed as a likelihood Prominent people 
in the Labour Party expressed them^cltes will- 
ing to join with the Liberals, and with any 
others who shared their Mews on foreign pobey, 
m a new Popular Front But alas, for the 
time being, tms is out of the question because 
the Trade Union element in the Labour Party 
hft^e rejected it All the same there remains 
one man whose speeches have caught the popular 
imagination— which have even influenced the 
present Government as appears from Mr 
Chamberlain’s latest retreat from his retreat 
from the League ideal— and that man is 
Mr Winston Churchill He above all, with 
his genius for history and especially military 
lu«lory can assess the state of affairs and of 
peoples in Europe And perhaps he may yet 
find a way of getting Europe out of the mess 
People tbe«e days have allowed themselves 
to get confuted by the competing ideas of 
ra‘=cism and Communiem It is an inadequate 
way to look at men, to see only their labels 
Mr Churclull sees them as differeni 
countries — md as countries winch can maintsio 
their identities when given their place and their 
u®e in a general system of collective security 
For instance, with regard to Austria, Germany 
pretends that this is an “ internal ” affair which 
concerns only the German Reich And the 
isolationists of cour'e would hav e it thought so 
al®o But, ns Mr Churchill pointed out in his 


speech III the Hou-e on I4th March, the fact 
IS that mn^terv of Menna giv es to Nazi 
Germany militarv and economic control of the- 
whole of the communications of South Eastern 
Europe by road bv river and bj rail As a 
remit “ a wedge has been dnven into the heart 
of what is called the Little Entente (Czecho- 
slovakia Roumama Jugo Slavaa), this group 
of countries which hav e as much right to hv e- 
in Europe unmolested as anj of us have the 
right io live unroolestecf in our native land 
And It IS not too much to 'av that Nazi 
Germany m it'* present mood, if matter® are 
left as they arc is m a po^Jition to dommate- 
the whole of South Ea«t Europe Over an area 
inhabited perhaps by 200000 000 people,. 
Nazidom and all that it involves i« moving on 
to absolute control ” 

(So that is what we are up against No 
wonder the Dictators think we are pusillanimous 
to seek fnendehip on thetr terra® Dicfafo*^ 
do not make friends they make u«e of people ) 

Mr Churchill would go all out for a 
thorough going defensive alliance with France 
He would have France and England concert 
action to pre'erve the independence of Czecho- 
slovakia The Nazification of the Danube 
States IS a danger of capital magnitude to the 
Bnti«h Empire To prevent this Franco and 
Britain should set themselves to unite the- 
States of South East Europe To unite in their 
owTQ interests Czeeho-Slovakia Jugo Slavna, 
Roumama Bulgaria Turkey Greece All of 
these have powerful armies and immense- 
resources Together they w ould form an 
immense re«istjDg power All of the«e wj«h for 
nothing but to be allowed to dwell m peace- 
with one another 

Are we going to leave them to their doom? 
Is Mr Churchill a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness and IS there no one m the Government 
with the courage and energy to initiate this 
positive pro^amme of peace? If we «hrmk 
from it, if we allow the Nazi sv stem to evtend 
and envelop this va't area of Europe, can we- 
doubt that it will one daj turn on us’ In that 
dav mortal catastrophe will ov ertake the Bnti h 
nation and Empire — fnendle s we •'hall go to 
our doom, because wJiile there was yet tune we 
did nothing to save our fnend* m Europe 


29th March 193S 
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trouble’ I rea-oned with myeclf and >a'd 
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MslkS of the snowy range, but they were hidden 

' 'Day'succceded day nnd I drank deep of the 
mountain oir find took mv fill of the e>Bbt of the 
snows and the valleys How beau itul and full 
of peace they were, and the world’s ills seemed 
far away and unreal Towards the wc«t and the 
south cast deep valleys, two or three thousa^ 
feet below us, cur\ed away mlo the distanw 
Towards the north towered Ktmda Devi ana 
her wliilc-clad coropinions Fierce 
olmo't straight cut, sometimes led to the ^ptns 
liciow, but more often the eunes of the hill 
sides were soft and rounded, like a womans 
hrea«l Or they would be cut up m terraces 
where gre^n fields witnessed to the indu’trj’ ol 

In the early morning I lay barc-bodicd In 
the open and the gentle eyed sun of ^c 
moimtams took me into his warm embrace inc 
rold wind from the snows made me shiver a littic, 
but the sun would come to mj rescue and hu 
me with warmth and well-being 

Sometimes I w'Ould be under the pine-trees 
and listen to the voice of the wandering wind, 
whi’penng many strange things into my care, 
and lulling my sen«es nnd cooling the lever m 
my brain Finding me unguarded arid open w 
attack, it would cunningly point out the folly or 
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mens \\a>s m the \\orld belovr, their unceasing 
«tnfe their pa«'ions and hatred, their bigotry in 
the name o[ rehgion the corruption of their 
politic®, the degradation of their ideals Was it 
worthivhiie going back to them and wasting one’s 
hfe« effort in dealings with them? Here ther 
as peace and quiet and well being and for 
companions we had the «nows and the mountain® 
and the hill sides co^ercd nith a multitude and 
a \anety of trees and flonera and the «ingitig 
of birds ^ whispered the wind, softly and 
cunningly and in the enchantment of the «pnn/ 
da\ I allowed her to whi=per 

It was early ®pnng still in the mountain'- 
though don-n below summer was already peeping 
in On the hill ®idcs the rhododendron flowers 
made bright red patches which could be 6e®n 
from afar The fruit trees were full of bloom 
and millions of tiny lea\es were on the point oi 
coming out to cQ\er with their fre«h and tender 
and green beauty the nakedness of many of th*' 
trees 

Four miles from Khali, fifteen hundred feet 
higher up lay Bm®ar e went there and saw 
a ®ight which we can ne^e^ forget Stretched 
out in front of us was a six hundred mile stretch 
of the Himalayan snony range from the 
mountains of Tibet to tho«e of Nepal and in 
the centre tor^ered Nanda Dsm There wa 
Badn Nath and Kedamath and many another 
famous place in that nide e]q)an<c, and iu®t 
across them lay Kailas and hIana«aro\ ar hat 
a magnificent <ight that was and I gazed at it 
spell bound awe «tficken with the majesty of it 
And I grew a little angry with roy«elf when I 
thought that I had mi<«ed this oaerwhelming 
beauty in a comer of my own pro^ance all these 
long y ears though I had wandered all o\ er India 
and an ited many distant countries How many 
people in India had «een it or e\en beard of 
it? Ho^ many of the tens of thousands who 
nsit annually the cheap and tnwdiy hill 
stations in search of jazz and bridge? 

Jfo the days passed" and" contentment grew 
in m^ mind but also a fear that my brief hobday 
Would soon end Sometimes a huge bundle of 
letters and newspapers would come and I viewed 
them with distaste The post office was ten 
miles away and I was half inchned to let my 
mad re'i there, but old habit was too strong and 


the possibility of finding a letter from =ome dear 
one far awav made me open the door to the=e 
unwelcome intruders from outside 

Suddenly there came a rude «hock Hitler 
was marching into Austria and I heard the tramp- 
of barbarian feet o\er the pleasant gardens of 
Vienna Was this the prelude to that world 
catastrophe which had hung o-ver us for =o long*’^ 
Was this war? 1 forgot Khali and the snows- 
and the mountains and my body became taut 
and my mind tense Wiat was I doing here, 
ID a remote comer of the mountains when the 
world was on the brink and evil triumphed and" 
had to be countered and checked? Yet what 
could I do? 

Another «hock came — communal riots m 
Allahabad many heads broken and a few persons 
killed A few men dead or ali\e did not matter 
much but what was this disgusting madness and 
folly that degraded our people from time to 
time? 

'niere was no peace for me then even in 
Ivhali no e«cape How could I e«cape from the 
thoughts that tormented my mind how could I 
run away from my trembling heart? I realise I 
that we had to face the worlds passions and 
endure the world’s anguish dreaming sometime* . 
it may he of the world & deliverance as this 
dream just a phantasy of the dreamers mmd or 
was it something more’ I\ ill it ev er tal e sh'ipe’' 

For a few days more I stayed on in Khali,, 
but a vague disquiet filled my mind Slowly a 
measure of peace returned to me os I gazed et 
those white mountain-^ calm and inscrutable and 
untouched by human folly TTiey would remain 
there whatever man did and even if the present 
generation committed suicide or went to oolmoit 
by some slower process the spring would still 
come to the hill «ides and the wind will rustle 
through the pine trees and the birds will sing 

But meanwhile there was no escape what* 
ever of good or ill the future might hold There 
was no escape except to some extent m action 
No Khali could smother the mind or drug the 
fieart into forgetfulness And *0 to Ifhali I 
bade good bye sixteen days after I had come 
there and wistfully I took my last long look at 
the white peaks of the north and imprinted their 
noble outline on the canvas of my mind 

April 7, 1938 



INDIAPwUlT IN TiBET-TUCa AS rXPLORER AND fllYSTIC 

ill RI0NINDRA5I0IIAN MOULIK, d sc roi (Rome) 


On hie 14th January, 1938, Prof Giuseppe Tucci 
m^ile certain statements in the course of a 
lecture deli\ ered at the Royal Academy of 
Italj in Rome on his last scientific expedition in 
Tibet (June to October 1937) which are 
destined to acquire far reaching importance not 
only for Tibetan studies but also for re- 
searches on Indian fai^toiy jn regard to a period 






about 11 Inch Tibetan documents rp«uiTCc(ed by 
Tucci arc eloquent lie *aid that dvinng hi» la»t 
expedition m the land of the I ajm«, t c had come 
nero-s a huge quantity of manu^enpta and 
iii'cription* iil'icb noiild throw « flood of hgbt 
on certain period* of Indian history— jmticularh 


the 13lh and 14th centuries Interpretations of 
the«e manusenpts which are non in the library 
of the Middle and Far East Institute at Rom® 
ivill be published in due course in the monumental 
work of Prof Tucci, the Indo-Txbetxca, of which 
the fir>t four volumes have nlreadx been 
published by the Royal Academy 

By far the most important announcement, 
irom the point of xiew of Indian culture, that 
Prof Tucci made on this occasion refers to his 
finding from records preserved in the monasteries 
of Ghianze and Eastern Tibet evidences of the 
fact that Tibetan art is merely a special pro\ irce 
of Indian art — a fact that was revealed to him 
by the relics in the monasteries of Western Tibet 
feieial years ago The infiltration of Indian art 
into Western Tibet was n««onatcd by Tucci with 
tlie enlightened liberality of the Kings of Gugc 
who invited from India the mo«t lUustriouB 
masters of their time that transplanted into 
Tibet the doctrines and practices of Mahaynna 
iSicci has \cry dcfinitelv illustrated, a- wc eliall 
“ec later on in this article, that it was not only 
the inapiralion of Indian art that w as rc»ponSible 
for the beautiful frcsioes adorning tho walls, 
though now in rums, of Western Thbetan monaa- 
tencs but Indian artist* them*clves migrated 
into that country and eettled there As carlj 
as 1935 Tucci wrote 

**Tlie toirm of in( rmaii n »;<eaV sot oiO; of 
pundits snd dociori tnviird to ilie eo irt of the kmin cf 
Cu^o or hiTins taken tefuite there in a period whica 
matka the tfecl ne of fortune for Bidfbiem in Wia bu( 
also of artists, cspeeially from Kasbtnir, who inirodueeJ 
there the Indmn Itadit nns. One had to seek in the 
valleys of (he ilimahyas the conRnnstion of this informs 
non pieeerved in tnaoiiKripIs as h erary tradition and 
conaerl (opedier the Jinks of the chain of (houalit which, 
stielchin: (roin Mile united India end Tibet”' 

Prof Tucci has explained this emigration of 
Indian artists to Tibet partly nl=o as a means of 
Uieir escaping from Ulo'lcm iconoclastici'm in 
India Thus, lie declared 

* The JIfussalinan (orcient Sibich was in its full swing 
at ihis lime the hostility of new sects the rebirth of the 
orthodox schools alreidy $sve a pns of the deebne of 
Buddhism on lie plain of IIindu«lhan The monks and 
saints tic painters and sculptors Irom the eouvents and 
simvrrwtMs lornt, sacked and menaced by, *h« 

Tucci and rbersi Seerrli ef Tibet (London, 
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Mu»s4lmsn? i<er« pudmlly drawn into the Himalayan 
valleys and were reacued by ibe muwficeni piety of the 
kings of Guge Here on this immense desolation (apeak 
mg of today) reigned an unusual fervour of life, mtiea 
and temples monasteries and markets. The arti»tjc genius 
of India left there its a^irable traces which the course 
of time and carelessness of man are going to oWiterale"* 

This he vrrote about Mangnang which h*. 

^ i-ited dunng his 1935 expedition But alread\ 
before that time, when he visited Tolmg he was 
drawn to this conclusion, an evidence of which 
will bo found in the following observation 

** It IS not improbable that some of the illuminated 
aheets, which may very well rival ours of the Renascence, 
are the uork of Indian artists, refugees whom Jllobam 
madac persecution drove forth from the profaned Indian 
nmiersiiies towards this land vrhere Buddhism was 
prospering with renewed fervour”’ 

It is neither withm the limits of the <cope 
of this article nor tho®e of my competence on the 
subject to make an attempt at dctermmmg to 
what extent Tucci’a expeditions and researches 
have contributed to the reconstruction of the 
political and religious history of Tibet, parii- 
cularlj on account of the fact that this rewriting 
of Tibetan historj* is still in the procc«3 of 
cozapletion Complexities inny arise from the 
enormous amount of materials that ha\e been 
brought home by Tucci which may require a 
lifetime to read and arrange so that he may leaw 
a perfectly chronological history of Tibet begin 
zung from the early Bon-po times But competert 
authorities recognize that Tucci has alrcoJv 
enlarged the field of Tibetan research and tas 
contributed immensely to the stimulation of that 
vast interest which CM«ts today among Tndo 
logiafaand Buddhistic scholars Tucci his begun 
where Francke «topped has avoided tho e pit- 
falls over which Sven Hedm vturabled.has earned 
to their destination tho®e treks that had been 
given up by Young and We««e!g m despair, 
although he acknowledges his debt to each one 
of them 

“One cannot deny to Fiancke the credit for having 
directed the attention of scholars tp many aspects bilherto 
Ignored of Tibetan history and archaology be was an 
enthusiastic and tireless worker t whom we owe works 
which will remain for a long t me fundamental But 
nafortunately he was deficient in that intimate eompre- 
hension of realia, withont which it is diSenIr to under 
tiand fully the significance of Tibetan Lteialnre and art, 
he had neither the means nor the time to aetpure that 
Boddhist culture and that profonnd and dire« knowledge 
of India and its civiluation with ut which it heconies 
difficult to understand and as<es9 many of the coltuiwl 
and historical manifestations of Tibet"* 


2 C/ M hfoulik Aeio Light on Indian Cinlua 
hon fn th- Researches of Tucci (Amnta Bazar Patrol, 
April 19 1936) 

3 Tucci and Ghersi Secrets of Tibet p 161 

4 Ibid p rm 


Be that as it may, what belongs ab-olutely 
io Oie onginabtj of Tiiecj’o re'earch and inter- 
pretation IS the e'tabli'hment of a marked 
relation between Indian art and Tibetan art 
He claims this remarkable di«coverj in one of 
hi3 recent books, and sajs 

“Thu* foe (he SrsC ffme the uorAi of seknJan tnJl 
hear about some of these temples lost in the Himalayan 



Fresco representing the image of a goddess in the 
chapels of hiangnang 

valleys lu which were transplanted in aH their glory of 
(igfal and colour the artistic traditions of the Northern 
Indian school of painting No one so far as I know, 
has yet spoken of Mangnang which for its frescoes of 
the eleventh century can stand comparison with the 
chapela of Ajanta and EUota”* 

A glance at the first four figures reproduced 
here which were discovered by Tucci in the 
chapels of Mangnang m We®tcm Tibet would 
convince anybody of his theorj I emnof do 
better than quote Prof Tucci’® own remarks in 
connection with these frescoes which are verj 
illuminating as to the dependency of Tibetan art 
on Indian- He writes 


5 Giuseppe Tucci Santi e Briganti nef Tihez 
fgnoto fMilan 1937) P m 
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“At present Acre are in lower Man^ang two ctiapeb 
but neither has a name fbe name, if there was any, 
IS now lost I could enter without difUcultp snto the 
chapels and then I was amaied at teeing that the walls 
were complelelf corered with the most iplendid Irttcoet 
These ftescoea have no relation whatever with Ae usual 
Tibetan paintings Thef betraj' the same artistK lospira 
tion and the same pictorial method as evidenced b]i the 
ancient fndian paintings the design the etnaroscuro 
the tYpe itself of the figures portrayed is quite InAtn 
It It clear Aat we are confronted in this case wiA 
specimens of Indian frescoes of the lOlh and lllh ccn 
tunes which are related witli those of Ajanta and Ellora 
Of course I do noi state that there is any relation of 
direct dependency between the frescoes of those places 
and the frescoes of Mangnang hut that even these must 
be considered as the oOshool of those Indian piclonil 
traditions of which Ajanta and Ellora were ap uU now 
considered as the unique ipecimena surviving 01 onirse 
we know nothing of Kashmirian schools of art hut 
there is hardly any doubt that this place which was so 
famous as a centec of learning was also a very loportaot 
center of art This fact is in a certain way evidenced 



Another Fresco figure 


and also by the 1 terary traditions la fact iheto 
iouid hs»e been no reason for Rin e en ham po lo 
go to Kashmir to bnog from there back to ms dbIiv« 
coontry shout 32 artists bad not been Alt place a greti 
center of srt I have shown In fndo T'lleticn that 


the Ltetaiy evidence to be found in the biography of 
Bln cell bzan po is supported by the archaeological 
diacovenes whach I made in Ylrstem Tibet and which 
onmistakably point to a very stroog artistic Influence of 
Kashmir upon the hegiBBtag of the art of Gage Dp 
to BOW this influence could only he traced upon the 
snkMl csmngt of sume temples like those or Tsbo, 
Tolmg Tsapaiang, which ire certainly due to these 
Kashmirian artists The temple of hfangnang is certainly 
another document of this cultural relation between 
Kashnur and Western Tibet It is a pity that we have 
not been able to tike coloured photos of the extant 
Irescoea but this much can be said that these figores 
are painted in that dark brown which is so peculiar to 
the old spemmena of Indian muril paintings Of 

course wa do sol And here Ae same huge groops and 
crowds of people as in the big Ajanta caves. There 
was DO apace for this (be chapel betog rather small. 
Motenver the subjects are quite dffrrent, at Mangnaog 
there la no attempt at representiag the atoriea of the 
Jiiakas. Through these Jalskas an echo, as it were, cf 
life could enliven the paintings and make ns have s 
glimpse of royal palaces, dances and wars, but here in 
hfangnang the atmosphere is exclusively mystical Those 
who bnilt the chapels were specially interested in 
Mantraytoa esolensm we are therefore confronted wiA 
symbols of niytiie experiences rather than with aspects 
of reabtv Either we 6nd independent figures ef deities 
proiecied and encircled by the halo or complete gtoup 
of goda which are meant to represent mmidofiu, ou, 
grsphie expressions of certain truths to be properly 
understood and experienced * 

Commenting on tiie frescoes reproduced here, 
Tucci goes on to say 

From the arustic point of view 1 cinnot 
(ail to empbsiiie the great iigniflesnee of none 
frescoes representing icnsges of goddesses (figs, 1 21 
which are perhaps the best specimens of Mangnang 
paintings Of course the trusts followed their Indian 
iradiiions the new atmosphere in which they happened 
(0 work does sot influence them in any way The 
hairdresa orsamenie esrringe are quite ladiaa etid have 
■heir coufiietpan in the exieni Indian pemtings The 
companson of figures ] 3 with figure 3 abows that ihn 
paiotingt are net at i1l by the same hand there is in 
feet hardly aoy doubt that the fig 3 la in design and 
grace far below the other frescoes reproduced in figs. 

I 2 forn *1 l&e efiapef of Mangnang there teas therefore 
more than one Indian artist and they irrre of dijerent 
rapacinet (lUlics mine) Not less iniportenc and 
beauUful aro the figures of flying goddesses on the 
cornets on the either side of the central wall (fig 4> 

1 may refer, for inslenoe to Ajanta Cave nr ii (ii Ten 
X ) where there are couples of flying deities which lack t! e 
sottnesa and grace of nur frescoes ” ' 

This le 80 far as frcrcocs arc concerned 
Jlwtci xfiacovKDtd .tn.AfAiytrtftrar Jjv slipcr veafjtre 
and good luck a very rare object of Indian 
craftsmanship, Eince there were only tno of these 
nory imsgea that he satv in entire Tibet. Tht 

a les in Mangnang are comolctely empU 
cT images nor objects of worship were found 
jn th«n In addition, the fury of the Dogia 

6 CtBseppe Tucci Indian Prartangs in ITesrera 
Tibetan Temples in “Arlibue Asiae," Sol Vlt (Leipug, 
1937} Peges 192 20k 
7 ffcd Pp 190 200 
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^ar» passed over tlicro Thus jt i« almo t a 
mincle that «uch a rare object survned all these 
vici' itudes till today This i\ or> image (fig 5) 
IS a'cnbed to Indian workmanship b\ Tuco for 
the reasons given in his words below 

“It IS m « sight tnShanga pose Unfortonwel) it 
IS damaged both hands are missing and theiclore even 
the symbols which they held The diadem which most 
probably covered the head of the image as one can 
perceive {corn the £ttmgs still vi hie is also missing 
Traces of colours on the body the hair and the eyes 
are quite evident There is hardly any danbt that we 
are confronted with an image of Aralokitetvaia thoagh 
the fact that the symbols are missing prevents us from 
a better determination Probably it is Padmapani 
Lokesvara In this ease the i ght hand should be in the 
abhayamudra and the left should hold the *ta]li of a 
lotus Anyhow it is certain that the woricmanship is 
Indian as one can judge not only from the agil ty of 
the figure but also from the arrangement of the dhoti 
The dhoti does not cover completely the legs but rather 
goes round them being longer on the right than on the 
left the undulation of the border is clearly marked as 
very often it la done la the PtU images I refer for 
instance to those discovered in Kuikihar * 

Objects of Indian art as di«covered in Tibet 
are profusely illustrated in Tucci a works 
Mention might be made for example of the 
terra cotta of Tsaparang w hich Tucci con«iders 
as a fine specimen of Indian art of the po<t 
Gupta period 9 A specimen of Kashmiri wood 
carving found on the door panels of a Tohog 
monastery is al«o reproduced here (fig 6 Sc^ 
Plates) 

The 1937 expedition of Tucci m Eastern 
Tibet has revealed to him further exudences of 
the part that Indians played not onlj m the 
development of Western Tibetan art but also in 
that of Eastern Tibetan art l^cci has got hold 
of many manusenpts and documented evidence*: 
of this fact m the monasteries of Ghianse which 
show that it was not only the Kashmiri painter® 
that filtered into the kingdom of Guge but also 
Central Indian artists and even Bengali painter® 
jiivnhsvhy’’ vthxjugib itlann' tiurf 
enriched the medieval artistic traditions of 
Tibet The photographs taken by Prof Tucci s 
companion Fosco Maraini during the last 
expedition are not jet available nor are the 
manuscripts exhausted of their contents xolumi 
nous as they are ISevertheless I haxe been able 
to get hold of several photographs of Ghianze 
for which I am indebted to Mr hlaraini One 
of them (fig 7 See Plates) & fresco depicting a 
worshipping goddess and adorning the w^ls of 
the Kvmbum (great stupa) at Ghianze contains 


8 IbJ Pp 202 

9 G Tucci /njo Tibeftca (Rome 1936} Xol IIL 
Pan n. P 74 


an inecription wlich rc\eal» the name of one 
Sakxa Mum which is not a Tibetan name at all 
Prof Tucci 18 of opinion that Sakaa Mum was 
either the founder of the mona®ter% or was the 
painter of the fresco In ana case he hopes 1 1 
throw further light on this particular t) erne 
when he will have examined all the manuscripts 
relating to Ghianze Thus in respect of Tucci « 
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The figure of a flying goddess in the Mangnang Chapel 


researches the sphere of Indian influence on and 
participation in the development of the Buddhis 
tic art of Tibet is growing larger, and what ore 
day was roerelj a logical speculation for this 
Italian scholar is todaj borne out and lilu trated 
b> historical facts ba ed on document® literary 
and artistic 

But Tucci is not mcrelv an explorer He 
la a poet and a mj®tic Tucci wa=. eorlv attract 
ed hi that great humanistic tradition of Indian 
civilization which conquered entire A«]a an I gave 
n«e to what we call todav ‘ Greater India He 
devoted jears of patient indu«trv to the studj of 
8an®krt and Indian philosophy vi'iting the 
great centres of learning m India as a humble 
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Btudint and 1 a ha« bueii able to iKRcU itc detpty 
into the mysteries of Indian philooophical 
thoutht not bj means of logic and ratwnalisti 
proccsse-i slono but bj weans of tbit excess of 
eeasibibty and intuition which distinguish th 
mvstic from the =cholar Long before he had ael 
bis foot upon the soil of Tibet it was suggested 
to Inn tiiat the great heritage of Buddhist 
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An Jvnry magr found in T bet 

Ihout'ht mu t have left its ineffaceable marks on 
tie history of Tibetan injsticism and religious 
art He saw in the diverse 63»tcm« of Indian 
metapl jsics sn nil pe^nding unity In ■» recrol 
ftrdcle Prof Tucci wrote 


"If Indii IS a unity, thu un ty does not consist in 
usiforauty but in synthesis, in ccoitinuous deTclopmeot 
and transformation ^ ' 

In a review of his latest book, iSanfi e 
Unganlt (op cit ) , it was mentioned that it was 
lemarkable that bemg a Christian he knelt down 
before Mount Railas in its eternal snow and 
I eace, the abode of Siva When it was brought 
to hw notice he protested that he was not a 
Christian in the ordinary sense of the term and 
on being asked by me to what particular religioj 
his epiritual convictions are more akin. Prof 
Tucci unhesitatingly declared Buddhism ' 
Anybody who has seen his hou<c at Rome mil 
understand the significance of this statement 
It js an entire moDa«tery by itself Images of 
gods and goddesses, tho«c of Radha and ICnshna 
IS well as tho'e of Tantric esotensm votive 
lamps burning day and night at their altars &nd 
incense redolent of distant monasteries across 
tlie oeas md the smell of ancient and worm 
raten manuscripts lying about on his table, 
perhaps prepare for Tvicci that atmosphere which 
IS essential for meditation On me his Rome 
residence has made the impression that it has 
been conceived as a means of escape from thv 
usual envirorusents of a metropolitan city, to 
lelieve the anguish and desperation wbicn the. 
lestlessness of modern European life imposes on 
a good ciliren In moments of leisure, he 
stretches himself in the suggestive atmosphere 
of his moBfistic home generally limited bj dim 
votive lamps and listens to Kirton and Bhavrabi 
smooUil} played on a gramophone Tucci ha 
in all embracing spirit uncomipted by politics 
and his spiritual experience is permeated by thnt 
l^neat comprehension which i« the essence ot 
humanism The unifj of the universe which 
alone gives a meaning to co«xnic reality is a 
rcahzable vi»ion before his intimate consciousness 
where the I and the not I are merged into one 
Iajvc of India which was the passion of his 
voutliful days continues to be the most influential 
background of Ins 'j intual cxpcnmcc For 
Tucci it IS a thing of the spirit nbov e politics 
and above self interest I have often heard 
1 im say to his friends though apparently m jest 
that if re htrth is pas«ible 1 e would undouhtedlv 
be Ixim in India in bis next life 

n Inft gno m at ca 




A NATIO>AL LANGUAGE lOR INDIA 
The Glum of Benc^u 
V Lilcrar\ STtnpo*mm at llic “Ualu Ba«ar** 


By Paor KHAGENDRA N SEN ma 

pROLOCtl 

Ir THE -ul/ject matter 0 / the sjinpo^iutu ebocka 
aujone Jt onl> pomts to a hjpnoti«in of the 
mind intJuccd b> constant propaganda «upport 
ed ba considerable financja) resources, m favour 
of Hindi as the ‘National Language of India 
The object of the «\TtiposiurQ conducted bj a 
iipresentatne literaij association of Bengal— 
the ffflbi Ba«ar — ^lias been to break this hjpno 
ti ni and to argue the rightful claim of Bengab 
In thia connection it would not be ami » if 
'\e sought bneli\ to introduce the Rcbi Basar 
to fbo«e readers of The Modeni Review who 
mat not ha%e heard of it Briefly speaking 
the ^abi Basar is an association of some 
notables m the field of Bengali literature and its 
culture It? member hip is limited to fifty only 
Dr Rabindranath Tagore is its AdhtnaieaKa anJ 
Rai Taladhar Sen Bahadur, Editor of the 
Rhatafvarsa its Prc«idcnt The late Sarat 
ChTndra Chatterjoe was a member of the 
A««ociition while it« pre«ent members include 
Snjut* Ramananda Chatterjee, Editor The 
Modern Revicu and Prabosi Upendra Nath 
Ganguh Editor I ichifrn Jogendra Nath Gupta 
Editor Si^ku Bharat:, Principal S N Maitra 
MA (Cantab) lES (Retd) Pandit Amulya 
Charan Vidjabhushan Rai Bahadur Khagendrn 
Nath Alitra Head of the Department of 
Indian Vernaculars Unncr«uly of Calcutta 
and other di«tingui«hed notaries of the Bengali 
literature Sj Narendra Nath Basu ex Editor 
Ransan l the S5ec^etar^ 

If \ie ^cre allowed to anticipate the djecu® 
•“ions the results of which are <:umnianzed in 
this article the point of new of one of the parti 
cipants in the sjTnpo«ium might here be noted 
lest a 'en*© of reali«m might desert us whoi 
•di cursing this extremel> interesting and engross 
mg 1 sue It IS that neither does the concep 
tioii of a State nor that of a nation require a 
■unit% m language Canada the Union of South 
kfrica Switzerland do not have one 

national language Besides since it does not 
appear that the Bnti«h people are particularlv 
keen to leaie us to a purelj indigenous form of 


Member of the liabi BOsar 

Snaraj and «mcc the naming of a particular 
language of India as her national language 
would not mean that the remaining 224 
languages of India «l ould at once cease to be 
written or spoken the que tion of a national 
language i« mc\itabl> attended with the more 
«erious problem of tnhriguaUem nbich it would 
require ft 'lout heart to face 

The svmposmm organized bj the Rabi 
Basar m a senes of meetings resulted in a 
\igorou' plea for Bengali as the national 
language of India Though the arguments 
wrcrc all directed m that behalf the A*«ociat)on 
finally adopted the follownng resolution* vi» , 

1 That the Rabt Basar rccordi* a 
«lrong protest again't the attempts b^ the 
Indian National Congre e snd by the Hindi 
speaking communities to make Hindi the 
national language of India and requests the 
sympathy and active as I'tnace of all Bengali 
'peaking communities m India and outside 
whether Hindu* Mus almans or Chn tians in 
resisting the move 

2 That till Hindi or nay other provincial 
language fully and completely attains the status 
deservnng of n national language and is under 
<tood at Iea*t by an appreciable number of the 
educated men and women of the world outside 
India, Englich should contmue to be the common 
medium for eYpre«ion throughout India 

3 That the di^cu^ions at the Congress 
se'sions should be conducted in the English 
language or in the principal language spoken in 
the province where the 'e* ion is held 

The resolution* were moved by Sj Upendra 
Nath Ganguh 

There were two mam trends of argument 
followed by the ^eakers who participated m 
the sympo'ium One was that the claims of 
Hindi were not superior to those of Bengab to 
be treated as the national language of India 
though by per«i tent propaganda and publicity 
that was the impression that was created m 
the minds of the public while on the contrary 
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the reverse was the ca=e Both Pandit Amulja 
Charan Vidyahhu'han and Sj Jogeodra Nath 
Gupta pointed to the efiects of the Hindi 
Prachar propaganda and lack of the same to 
push the claims of Bengali One •'peaker Sj 
Prafulla Kumar Sarkar put it down to the 
inferiority complex of the Bengali community 
Another line of argument on which the 
symposium concluded as the second and third 
resolutions suggested was that it was time 
neither for Hindi nor foi Bengali to be accepted 
as the national language of India As a working 
arrangement, English should continue to be the 
common language of India until cither Hindi or 
any other language becomes BufUcientlj import 
ant to justify Us claim to be treated as the 
national language of India 

The symposium revealed the following 
specific reasons why the claim of Hindi to be 
treated as the national language of India cannot 
be allowed — 

Sj Prafulla Kumar Sarkar, of tti« AnanJtt Baxat 


Both on account of the respective numbers 
of those who used or understood the two 
languages as well as from the point of view of 
literary excellence and expressiveness, Bengali 
has a olaim superior to that of Hindi Bengali 
IS spoken by 8 crores of people while the claim 
that Hindi is spoken by U crores is v,Uhout 
}uaiificaUon hlany a patois and dialect have 
been dubbed Hindi The seme latitude should 
be extended to Bengali If that is done, it will 
be found that Bengah-speaking peoples are 
more numerous than Hindi-speaking peoples 
The “ Hindi ” spoken in Bihar and the “Hindi ” 
spoken in Rajputana are quite different As for 
&outh India, if Hindi can be intelligible to them, 
Bengali can be no less so He referrci! al«io to 
the move to introduce “ Hindusthani " in the 
place of Hindi to placate MuMim opposition 
“ Hindusthani " is a cross between Hindi and 
Urdu It is a new idea, but it has got powerful 
8pon«or«, including Maiintroa Gandhi, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Babu Rajendra Prasad and 
even Snjut Subhas Chandra Bose and Dr Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji! This patronage of n non- 
descript language that has no literature of its 
own and has no adequate power of exprcs«ion is 
something very strange In this connection 
Srijut Sarkar referred to Dr C R Reddy’s 
remarks which are given below 


They My lh*l it is ihis ' intflwens" (brlween 
HmJi Urdu) ejlled 'll ndusihani* lh»t ihry inD 
make compulsory so as to elrviate Muslim opponlion 1 
womlrr if ihis ’ Hindusthani ' which is reifhrr IlmJi nor 
Urdu, has a hteraturs of ifs osm or if it is that happiest 


hf all liQniaQ deveinpmenis a language wilhout litorstuie, 
•ike "Tolu »hich causes joungsters no troahlf, as ft 
has no books 16 mRict on thrm 

Bengali has a far more highly developed Lteratore, 
ijirobbins ssiih lie molem spin! and great a'piraUona, 
Wn Ifiodi' And perhaps next to Bengafi is Marathi 
plr/ lionid these t« placed at a senous disadvantage- 
fi>r Hindi* 

The national language of a country is not 
ft mittcr of compulsion, it has never been so. 
^e claim of that language to be considered as 
^oc national language is liighcst which can be 
®pokcn, written and read easily The Bengali 
ftlphabct IS more convenient to leam than Hindi, 
^it has only one script, while Hindi (or Hmdus- 
fhani) has at least three different scripts, in- 
cluding Nagan Hindi grammar is also more- 
difficult than Bengali Actually, what we call 
Mindi is not a «mgie weit-defined language 

. I'wdit Amulya CKorati VfdyubEiushan, Qii«r 
^ditor of “Bangiyi ^^ah^koshs" or The Encfclapadia- 

Pandit Vjdjabhu»hnn recognised that both 
Hindi and Bengali could lay claim to the etstua 
Of a national language, but a comparative 
o^timafc of the merits of the two languages 
Pointed to the greater u'clulncss of Bengali 
Moreover, Bengali is mors akin to Marathi. 
Mujarati, Sindhi, Punjabi and Eastern Hindi 
fnan what is called Hindi So far as the facility 
Of learning a language is concerned, those- 
ObmniuDilies of South India who now' understand 
**eilher Hindi nor Be^ah would leam Bengali 
Quicker than Hindi Further, it roust be noted 
yiat the Bengali language has more words of 
®ansknt origin than any other language, whilfr 

the construction of sentences, Bengali has a 
®lroi1anly with that of the languages epoken m. 
yie Northern, Weilern and Eastern India As 
•hr the claims of Hindi from the point of view of 
•U numcncal following, it was pointed out that 
•he languages spoken say, in Darbhanga, Delhi, 
koicknow, Bareilly, Meerut and Agra were far 
j'-moved from what was commonly supposed to 
bfe Hindi Hindi is absolutelj strange to 
Bydorabad and to communities speaking the 
Hravidian languages 

Sf (fiwnrfra Nalh Can(ul{ i 

Sj Qanguli referred to the classification of 
Bengali as second to Western Hindi m the 
^•sus Report of 1931 and pointed out that 
Westem Hind) was not a homogeneous grouji but 
^n«i*led of several divi«ions with linguistic 
“IffereDcea as well ns differences m script The 
Densus Report did not di'cu^s the question of 
scnpt If Bengali with its allied languages were 
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•comp-xrcd ^itli Hindi ’siiUi its allied languages 
the claim of Bengali would be found to be n 
superior one It was al«o pointed out that while 
Bengali had onlj one «cnpt Hindustham was 
written in two or three scripts If the 
Iiterarj excellence of an> language weie anx 
•entenon Bengali stood forerao t among all the 
languages of India It w ould al o ho inadvi'ahlo 
to replace the English language b^ Hindi (or 
by anv other language) as it would mean a 
severdnee of our contact with tVeatem culture 
* retrogreseion in«tcad of progress Sj Gangu i 
al«o expo ed the hollowness of the claim that 
the recognition of Hindi a" the national language 
of India would make for the umt> of the Indian 
people It was wrong to "8% that Hindi «peak 
mg peoples were xerj wideh di«tributed through 
out India for m As'am On«a Bombaj Ajmer 
Slerwara Baluchistan Madras Baioda Cochin 
Hyderabad North c«tem Frontier Proxunce 
the Punjab, Kashmir Mj-vore Rajputana 
Gujarat, Travancore and several other Proxiacc* 
Hindi was either not under to 1 i i k n 
subsidiarj tongue 

Sj Sailendrakruhna Law of TA« \hitn Rttitw 
tonal stair 

Neither the racial homogenoilx of the popu 
lation nor identity of language u regarded as 
an essential mark of Stateliood Even if Inlia 
had been independent the heterogvneity of her 
population or of her language* need not have 
prevented the evolution of a common nationhood 
^\int 18 wanted is umlj on the psjchological 
plane The cry for a common language is thu 
n mi«Iea6ng cry There is al o arobiguitx 
behind this movement for making Hindi the 
national language of India I® Hindi intended 
to be the State language or the language of the 
common people? In thi« connection the “peakcr 
emphasizing the claim of Bengali spoke of the 
cultural unit) of ancient India Sanskrit which 
was the language of culture was the State 
sAulprflmmnD/iwjnh’/rdkesjAPiJvKp.rmi 
forms of Prakrit Language and literature are 
indissolubly bound together "Modern Bengali 
■which has more than an> other Indian la niage 
inherited the treasures of San«knt hns a hf t 


ture which is undeniably the greate«t m India 
In an> ca«e, we m Bangal have to learn Bengali 
and we cannot avoid learning English The 
movement in favour of Hindi would impose a 
third language on u This effort at the mtroduc 
tion of tnlingualism is a mov e without precedent’ 
But why bother at all about a national language 
when the nation is «ti!i far from independence'’ 
It 13 like putting the cart before the hor«e Any 
way, a language that has attained a high level 
of literary excellence can verj well stand the 
“tram of being the national language of India 

With this the svmpoeium concluded It 
ha* been found possible to give only an abbre- 
viated (m ®ome case* let me add undulv 
abbreviated) ver ion of the mam speeches only 
leaving out the diScii«sion5 that were provoked 
bv tlic “peeches The di'cussions reached a high 
level Considerations of space have also 
prevented the incorporation of the statistical 
materials on which «ome of the speeches were 
based 

Fpilogv® 

It 18 through tl c courten of the Editor o' 
The Afodem Revteu that wc have been able to 

f rc«ent the vucw of a *raall but reputed bodj of 
itterateurs to the rest of India on a matter o 
deep cultural «ignificance The nublicitv thus 
secured is a little belated but as the adage goes 
better laic il an never Bengal has often m the 
pa*t fought «hj of even legitimate publicitj, and 
has not unoften paid dearlv for it In this 
particular case the ffobt Baser con«ider3 it 
important that Bengal s point of view should 
not go «nrepre«ented and we are sure that in thi-> 
view the intelligentsia of Bengal would fuliv 
Hand by us It is intere ting to note that the 
Bengal Hindu Sabi a has al o receotlj urged 
the claim of Bengali Opposition ha* been 
voiced in Madras aI*o It is a pitv that the 
que«tion of a national language should be treated 
Jir X suiWu' 6y poiit'i 

Clans on political grounds There could be no 
greater danger than the artificial supenmpo«i 
tion of a culture There should be a halt to 
this agitation for a national language 



-AND BUDDHA SMILED 

hr MITRIET^ Jin^FRIIS HURO 


I 'ought end found an aged tree 
To Bit beneath and meditate 
\nd dehe bejond the mystic veils 
Surrounding birth and life and late 
Then Buddha i\i‘<e I searched vnibin 
Mj secret intro'pectivc mind 
To contemplate the «piral planes 

Reincarnations trends in kind 

1 dropped a stnnd of consciou'nc's 
Into BubconsciouB depths as 'well 
Though 'training every faculty 
To trace it as it slowly fell 
I never knew that houra could seem 
So timclc's turning on and on 
Like opvlc'ccnt looms of thought 
That idled in the cosmie dawn 
Somewhere 1 lost perspectives clear 
hlj transient romd rcfu'cd to pau e 
^Yith one idea long enough 

To comprehend effeet and cause 


Tlien too, there were diversions snnll, 
The mottled Paislcj of the leaves 
Tliat moved and dappled over me 
In oriental filigrees 
I marked the rank and file of ants 
And ants like coolies m the sun 
Climb up the crenelated hills 

Of ancient earth I rratched them run 
And marvelled ■where nature’s labored plan 
Endowing with such strange results, 
Ants with an overwhelming urge 

To toil while men considered cults 
My occidental restlessness 

Would not permit me seven years 
Nor dsjs, to fit and contemphtc 
1 found mvself as«s)led by fear* 

That never could I fathom depths 
Of thought, if 1 were so beguiled 
?o easih misled bj ants 

Ancf •en»ed that Buddha knew 

and smiled 
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PREMATURE RETIRESIENT OF THE INDIAN SERMCES 
B\ BOOL CH\ND, 


In an article on Buro-mcracy Profe or Haro* 1 
J Laski states that 

‘The charadmslics of such a regime ire a pusiOA for 
TouUne in admimstrauon the wenfice of fleiibifily to 
nle, delay la the making of decisions and a refusal 
to embark upon eipenment In extreme eases the 
members of a bureaucracy may become more or Jess a 
hered tary caste manipulating poTerament to their own 
adraniage*’ 

Such manipulation of goAcmm^nt to 
Ihcir own ad\antage seems to ha\c becom' 
a ba®ic character! tic of the Bnti«b buteau- 
cracj in India Vn example of how mstitutions 
an«e in India, lo c their onpna! meaning and 
purpose m the cour«c of their tvorktng and 
end uUimateij bj becoming so many additjons 
to the long list of traditional ' pn\n!cge3 and 
rights of the burcauernej maj be found m the 
recent de\elopincnt8 of the principle of pre* 
mature retirement of the Indian ScrMcee 

II 

The principle of premature retirement is 
not one of the ‘ancient’ prmleges of the CimI 
Service Its genesis maj be traced to a recom 
mendation of the Jomt Select Committee on 
the Government of India Bill, 1918 

‘The Cumauttee think that erery preeauU»it aheuld 
be lakes to aecore to the public aerranis the career in 
life to whi b they looked forward when they were recruit 
ed aud they hare introduced fresh pron ions in tlu« 
clause (i 96B) to that end If fnetion ocenr* a 
readjustment of persons or places may often get over the 
difficul r and the Governor must always regard it as 
one of his most impoTitul duties to establish a complete 
understand Dg between his Ministers and the ofiren 
through whom they t/ul hare to work But if there are 
membtfs of the Service who*e doubts as to the changes 
to be made are so deeply rooted that they feel they 
cannot usefully endeavour to take part in them then ibe 
Committee think it would be only fair lo those officers 
that they should be offered an equiTalenl career else- 
where if It IS in the power of His Majesty s CoTemmeal 
to do so, or m the l3«t resort, that they shonid be 
allowed to retire on such pension as the Secretary of 
State in Council may coD«ider amiable to their penod 
of service ’ ’ 

It need hardly be stressed that the purpoee 
of the Joint Committee was not to add to the 
rights and privileges of the Cl^^l Service 
On the contrary, the recommendation of the 


1 Encyclopadio of Socul Sciences HI p TO 
2. Report of the Joint Select Committee 1918 (R 
C, 203), pp 1112. 
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Jomt Committee seems, by implication, to pomt 
out the evtrrme absurdity of the evistiDg 
claims of Bnti«h officers in India and as it were, 
to hint that since India bad now started on the 
road to rc ponsible government, it was tim® 
that this abnirditj were once for all rectified 
The manifest object of the recommendation 
ft as to get rid of thD«e useless cnil servants 
who might feci ‘ unable to serv c the Gov em 
ment of India ftitb advantage to the state, bj 
rea«on of the introduction of the reformed con 
®titution,’ 3 and who e continuance in office 
could do nothing but harm to the chances of 
(he <ucce«3 of the new constituCron 

It was in this spirit that the Secretary of 
State in (Niuncil formulated the scheme for 
premature retirement which was issued (as 
Cmd 1727) in the >esr 1922 Under this «cheme 
All-India Officers selected for appointment be 
before Ist Januarv 1920, and not penQaDeDtI> 
croplojcd under the Government of India, were 
allow^ to retire before thev had completed the 
normal full service on a peneion proportionate 
to their length of service It was assumed that 
tho«e ftho entered service after let January, 
1920, had informed themselves of the nature 
of the constitutional change which had taken 
place and its probable effect upon their work 
and pro^jects The permanent emplojees of 
the (jovemment of India were excluded from 
the benefits of the scheme, becau c ‘the C3entral 
Government was still an official government, 
responsible to the Secretary of State and to 
Parliament, and there had been no such alter 
ation in the conditions of service of officers 
employed under it as would justify a relaxation 
of the rules governing retirement and pension’ 4 
Tie terms embodied in the Orders were 
rather unduly liberal The pension available 
to the prematurelj retiring officers was compu 
ted on the basis that the maximum pension of 
£1,(X)0 was obtainable after 21 j ears' active 
®emce5 bo that the officers were allowed as 
pension such proportion of £1 000 a year as the 


3. Cmd 1727, p 3 
S, Cmd 2'27 p 3 

5 The maximum pea-ion of SI 000 is leaBy for 
certain opecial appointments ‘carrying additional pen 
« on*.* AU prematurely retinng officers were pven tbe 
adTaolage of these -pecial po-U 
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jwJDil of their service bore to 21 years And 
in addition the retiring offictrs were allowed to 
secure all tlic benefits of Cnil Service Family 
PenMons fachemo etc fully if they would con- 
tinue to make contributions upto the age of M 
'iccording to the scheduled rates or proportion- 
ately to their period of 6-ervice if they should 
choo=e to stop future contributions at otcc It 
WBS no wonder that by 1922 200 All-India 
officers had retired under tlie«(. special terms 
ind by 1921 ttie number had risen to 345 ’ 6 

In vien however of the very nature an! 
ncec«sit> 01 tficir inccpuon tfiiMs Orders had 
ilefinitely stipulated two conditions (») that ah 
npplicitions for permission to retire prezna- 
turel> in consequence of the reforms must reach 
the Local Government before the Slst March, 
1924 ‘by which date officers will have had 
ample opportunity to appreciate the effects 
of the recent constitutional changes and to 
arrnc at a considered decision’? and («) that 
any officers who did not apply before that date 
would not be eligible for a jicnsion on prema 
ture retirement in consequence of any consti- 
tutional decelopments that may subsequently 
tike phee Those two conditions were m 
reality of the very essence and purpose of the 
new Bchcnie But burcaucraw cannot be expect 
ed to take any such limitations upon their 
‘privileges’ in spirit of resignation True to 
their tradition of rnanupulaiing government to 
their own advantage they set about to secure 
a modification of tno«e condition* till by means 
of gradual and steady changes in the rules they 
hate succeeded in transforming nhat was meant 
to be a limitation upon their choice into a far- 
reaching and valuable addition to tbeir already 
abundant store of privileges 

How they have managed to do so, it is the 
purpose of this essay to analyse 

HI 

The first step in tli’ process was taken in 
1923 On 15th June of that year, there had been 
appointed the Royal Commission on Supenor 
Civil Services in IndiaS, to enquire among 
other Ohngs-iiatr Mhr >ngKini.*<vtuir mnd gm.iwv' 
conditions of scnico, financiil or otherww, oJ 
those Services '9 To this Commission ‘ numet 
ous representations ’JO were made by British 
officers of the Indian Services, complaining 


- 6 SiK 

p 267 


1 CoiniDission Report Vol I (CmJ S5681, 


7 Cmi 1727. P,.3 

8 Linder ihe rnairmatuhip oi Viscount Lee of 

of Refetencs CmJ 2128 p f 


.igiin'-t tilt huTshness of tlic rules goserning ihir 
grant of projiortionitc retiring jicn^ion* The 
motlifications nskcil for w ere (t) that compen- 
sation foi Iw-s of career should be given in 
addition to jiniportioniti pinsinn in cases other 
than of conipuNory retirement 

fny that the priulcges of ictircment on 
proportjomtc pension should be extended to 
mcQibcnt of the Central feirviccs 

(til) that the right to retire bn propor- 
tionate pension should be extended indefinitely 
Ttie Coinmis»ion rejected the first demand, 
fieemsc in its view tfio prc«ent rules governing 
flic grant of proportionate pensions were «uffi- 
rientlj generous already II The second demand, 
whirh W 1 S urged upon it ‘with groat in- 
sistence It It found more difficult to wholly 
reject Although it was unable to support’ll 
tlic extension of the pnvilege to members of 
the Central Services it nevertheless recommen- 
ded (hat any Bntish officers who were employ - 
od in the reserved field should be free to retire 
on a proportjonitc pension, if at any tune tbc 
department in which they w'crc employed 
should be transferred to the control of hIiDi«- 
lers responsible to the legi»lftturo the option to 
retire remaining open for one year from (!ic date 
of *uch transfer This recommendation had 
the rcsiiU nullifying tbc effect of the rules oi 
1922 which had definitely provided that after 
Slst March 1924, no officer would bo eligible 
for a pension on premature retirement m con»o 
qucncc of any constitutional development tiiat 
maj sub<cqucntly take place In another wsy 
also the Commission deetrojed the whole 
effeet of the Orders of 1922 for it completely 
accepted the third demand of the Services that 
the ngl t to retire on proportionate pension be 
extended indefinitely and recommended that 
in the case of all future British recruits to tlie 
All-Indii Services this rule should be made and 
a clause inserted in their contracts to that 
effect 

IV 

The activities of British bureaucrats, how- 
tsixr- olrdw.*exX7ir itrilifv^'- Jinr tTnhy'cumfheu’ 
to making representations to the Hoj al Coinmis 
Sion on Civil Services in Indn Their influence 
was presumably working all this time in 
another direction also and here comparatively 
freer from the gaze of the Indian public, and 
therefore perhaps with surer chances of success 
Indeed, the effect did become vdeibio m this 
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•quarter c\ en before the publication of the 
Report ofljeeComnii':«ionl 2 The Report of the 
Lee Coinmi«'ion v\as pre eiited on 27tli March, 
192'1 , but exactlj two iaonth« and ele\en da\s 
before the Sccretar> of State m Council had 
alrendj I'-ued detailed rules for premature 
retirement is ith ‘ amplifications and clanfica 
tions 13 The^e rule were m the mam a repro 
duetion in the form of statuton rules of existing 
orders ',13 but the time limit specified m the 
original Orders of 1922 as to the last date for 
applications was cleserl} omitted in tbp«e 
detailed rule® Equallj is ell is as the other con- 
dition Ignored that officers who failed to aiail 
-o! tlie conce®'Jon of premature retirement now 
would lo«e all =uch right m consequence of an> 
future constitutional deieJopment 

About these rules of 1924 the Simon Com 
mi- ion said thus 

In 1924 when the Lee Cotnnu Mon reponeJ the 
concession o( premature reiiremeni extemieiJ only to All 
Itwiia officers i»ho had entered the semce before 1920 
«nd It was to cent aue in tone until the aciion propo eJ 
to be taken on the Report ol the Statutory Commission 
ssas Wnovin The po luon tlen ssould necessanl) be 

resievcd “ 

IIo« the time-hmit of four jears bad 
«udd«nlj got extended to ten and odd jears (for 
the Statutorj Commission wa to be appointed 
o»!} ten jears after the operation of the 
Goiemment of India Act, 1919) one fails to 
understand and better had not 'ecL to enquire, 
for tho methods of butcaucracj are not alwaws 
Simple and straightforward 

These rules of 1924 were furtJier amended 
in minor detail* on the 12th of Ma> and 5th of 
August, 1925, and were then reprinted m au 
amended form From this reprint eien the 
inITcctiic sentence that these rules were in the 
mam a reproduction of existmg orders liad 
1 anishod That sentence had been a mere 
fficaninglcs-b tautologj cien when it was fir^t 
Used m tlie rules of 1924. as the mte^retation 
1 itcr put on those rules bi the Simon Commis- 
sion shows, its di> ippcarance from the rules 
of 1925 senctl to paic the ground for further 
changes m the terms goicming premature re- 
tirement, for now it was possible to imokc the 
authoriti of the 1925 rules in the future 

It ma\ not be entirely irreleiant to refer 
to the reeonimendationa of the discredited 


12. Cm! 2128. 

13. sutatorj RdJ« and Order* No 61 of 19^4 
"im n Coramis.on Report >ol 1 {Cmd 3o6a), 
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Simon Commission m relation to the principle 
of premature retirement, for these recommen- 
dations form the real basis of the recent legis 
lation on the subject The Simon Commission 
«aid 

ffiuler the present rule® nhateier right an officer 
has 10 retire prematurely may l3p*e twelve months after 
action has been taken upon our Report. If no extension 
IS pven, we are appreben°iTe that a considerable number 
of able and expenenced officers ■will retire while they 
can rather than take the n*k of continuing theit service 
under the new conditions without any right of penMon 
nntil they have completed the full term of service This 
would be disastrous not only to administration at the 
moment but to recruitment for the future for it is 
certain lha premature retiremetils would «eriou«ly affe t 
the williogness of young mrn to join the service Ve 
recoiDoierul therefore that retirement on proporlionate 
pension «hoold remain open without limit of time to any 
officer who might under the present rules have 'o retired 
upon (be coming into force of the conslilutional changes 
which wc have proposed ” 

The Joint Parhamentarj Comroittee on the 
Goiemraent of India Bill 1933, took its cue 
from these recommendations of the Simon 
Commission After enumerating the \arjou8 
general right? and sifeguarda like protection 
“igainst di-roissil or reduction, mdemnitj for 
past acts etc , common to all members of the 
Public Service* the Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee goes on to mention a 'special right’ of 
the oflicen* oppomfed b> the becretarj of State 
to ‘«uch compensation for the lo«s of anj eas- 
ting nght as the Secretary of State may con- 
sider just and equitable 16 \jttong these exist- 
ing right®, the Joint Committee includes tho 
nght to premature retirement on proportionate 
pension 17 although when exactlj this right 
come to ‘exist’ and on exactly what grounds, 
It becomes on analjsis a little difficult to 
understand 

These existing service rights of officers 
appointed b> the Secretary of State, tho 
Report goCi on to point out, proceed from two 
sources, some of them being conferred’ by the 
Goxemment of India -let it'elf, and others 
‘ embodied in statuton rulea made by the 
Secretary of State in Council '18 Normally , 
tint distinction in the source of origin would 
cause a fundamental technical difference in 
the validity and force of (iio two types of service 
rights for while the right* which nre conferred 
bv the Government of India Act could be 
modified and aboji-hcd only bv an amending 
Act of Parliament, tho c conferred by the 


la. Rvport. \oL II (C/nrf 3.v69) p 291 2 
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Secretary of State in Council could be taken 
away or modified by that authority Without 
any reference to Parliament at all Yet in 
practice, the force of that distinction has been 
greatly diminished by the suggestion of the 
Joint Committee that 

'The ■whole body of service rights from whetever tonree 
derived may properly be regarded as formiitg a single 
code, which the members of the All fodia aervicca now 
senrng may equitably claim should not be vaned (at 
least without a right of compensation) to their du 
advantage “ 

VI 

In pursuance of these recommendabona of 
the Joint Committee the Secretary of State 
uUb the concurrence of bis Adiisers has recently 
issued new Orders to regulate premature retire- 
ment on proportionate pensions Theae rules 
cut new ground altogetlier Firstly cancelling 
all previous rules regarding premature retire 
ment, these Orders lay down that the right of 
jirematurc retirement shall accrue to all officers 
of All India Services selected or appointed before 
the Ist of April, 1937, end to all officers of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police to 
be selected or appointed thereafter, whose 
(loRueile at the time of «uch selection or aimoint* 
cient 18 non Asiatic becondlv these Orders 
render any declaration to the effect (hat retire 
ment on proportionate pon«ion is sought on 
account of the introduction of reformed consti- 
tution unneccssarj nnd needless 

Thc«o new Orders thus have chmgcd the 
whole view and meaning of the institution of 
premature retirement Premature retirement 
was initiated as a temporary meamre to meet 
temporary exigencies The principle b^d been 
on tlie aliolc coolly recened by the Indnn 
public (even though it meant a wholly unjusti- 
fiable burden upon the Indian esehequer), be- 
cause it was clearly meant to be operative only 
for three or four years m order to get nd of 
unwilling and therefore unde'inWe Bnlidi 
officers On the pretence of a continuous senes 
of short leases, the right of premature retire- 
ment was kept operative throughout the penod 
isS iWJ And nnw Jt has iwn 

impo'cd upon India m a new form as a per 
manent right of non-Asialic members of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police, to 
be penietiinlly operntiic in the Mure and to 
be modified or abolished onl> in barter for ‘such 
compensation as (be Secretary of State may 

18 Rtx^tt of tbe J S II C S (\*1 1 Piit I) 
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consider just nnd equitable ’ Is there any more 
sordid example of manipulation by the ruling 
bureaucracy of the institutions of law and 
government to its own advantage? 

vir 

For look, et it from whatever point of view 
one might, the principle of premature retirement 
fails to appear even of the slightest and 
remotest advantage to the country wherein it 
IS designed to operate Its benefits accrue 
completely to Briti«h bureaucracy its con«c- 
qucnces for India — ^political, financial, and 
administrative — arc wholly unsavoury 

The political necessity for the institution 
of premature retirement ns admitted by the 
Simon Commission, consists in the Bntish 
Gov'ernments desire to attract more British 
recruits for tbe Indian scrv ices Whatever might 
be the validity of such desire to the British 
Govertiment— for, the provision of wcIJ-piid jobs 
tor Dnlish young men in India does in a very 
real sense help to le««en the competition for 
higher jobs at home, and coDtributcs jncidentalJy 
to the strengthening of Bntish grip over India—, 
from India 9 point of view, any attempt to 
popularise recruitment for the Indian services 
in ^gland by artificial baits and indirect 
mcrca&c of emoJumonts cannot but be highly 
unwelcome n venture, for its effect can merely 
be to impede the progress of the Indianisation 
of Indnn «enice» ^nd Indiftnisation of the 
tone of Indian government generally 

From the economic standpoint, the conse- 
quences of the free operation of the principle of 
prcmalure retirement might well be disastrous 
to India Alrcadj the amount of annual 
pajroents to Frigland by India is enormous, 
the operation of the principle of premature 
rctiroinent c^n remit only in adding to it 
greatly Under the Orders now in force, it 
sitould be ixissible for an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service or the Indian Police to retire after 
the service of ten and a half years that is to 
say, at tlic age of 32 or 33 jears nnd claim 
from India a lifelong pension of £500 a >ear, 
with a large number of other lu^fhlv valuable 
benefits Speaking theoretically would not the 
cxi'toncc of such possibility lead to a growmglj 
large number of Bnlidi civilians seeking 
premature retirement from a country, service 
in which IS at be®t distastcjid to them, in order 
to look for a lc«3 hazardous even if compara- 
tiv ely less remuncratn e, job at home? In effect, 
then, under the scheme of premature retirement 
theroloof the Indian tax pajer would ho merely 
to maintain, throughout tncir long life, an army 
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of Bnti h 3 0ung men ^ho may ba've cho<^ jn lenrn his 30b at India’s expense, and as =oon as 
the earlier part of their life to take a ‘'hort he has learnt it, he would return home or go to 
holidaj of ten years or so m India «K)ine other part of the British Empire or the 

Looked at from the admmistratne point of world, where he would utili'e his training and. 
new, the fir=t few years of service in an knowledge and still continue to hxe largely 
admini«trati\c position are hardlj different upon India's head 

from a hohdaj’, or at best but a period of Is it not deeirablc that a principle or an 
training So that the result of the opemtion institution, which 1= capable of producing ^ueh 
of the principle of premature retirement wrould harmful rc«ult' 'hould be brought to an end at 
really be this, that the Bnti«h ) oung man would once ? 


TRIBAL POPUIATION AND CHRISTIAIsm 

A Plea (or Organised Mission VTork Among the Tribal People bv ihe Uindns 

Bi D N MAJLMDAR Litcknow VnwersHy 


CfjBisTzANnY m the United Provinces has 
suffered a set back as will appear from the 
figures of percentage xanation ®tnce 1901 
From 1891 to 1901 the percentage mcrea'e in 
the number 0! Chri-tions in thc«c Proxinces 
was 4-75, in the decade 1901 1911 it was +13 
and m 1921 to 31, +2 ^^'hlle during the decade 
1921-1931, the Muslims increased by +10 8 the 
Hindus by +5 7 (front a dccrei«e of — 1 2 ui 
the last decade) and the Arjas bj +54 7 E\i 
dentK ihi« decrea«e m the ranks of Chn'lmmtj 
IS to be traced rot to a defect in enumeration 
as Christians «how a higher literacy and are 
more organi«ed than other communities but to 
a defection The Census Superintendent of 
the U P explains this defection as due to the 
fact that many who returned thentehep as 
Indian Chri'tians were imperfect!) converted 
The) were found in small groups m towns and 
the larger villages and the permanence of tlieir 
convor® on wa« not as ured Mis lonarj efforts 
for eronomic and other rcaeon? were icrj much 
restricted *0 that man) of the borderline con 
verts have pone back to Hindui«m orthodox or 
reformed The sweepers and Chamars who in 
the Meerut district returned them«el\es as 
Indian Christians in 1921, returned them-elvcs 
as Aiyas m 1931 But the most important 
cau'e of th)9 decline, I should think, is the com- 
parative dilEeultv of provadmg economic 3«®is- 
tanee bv the mi "lonane® and thus groups 
whieh embraced Ciin«tianit) from 'ocular rather 
than 'piritual benefits retraced their 'teps and 
are swelling the ranks of the Ana' 

The total number of Indian Cbn liaos in 


the Province of Bibnr and On® a (the two have 
'eparated and have formed independent units), 
enumerated at the Census of 1931 is about 
403 700 Of this cumber 201,776 or 65% are 
found in one «ingle di«tnct uig Ranchi 96% 
of the Indian Chri'Cians m the Province are to 
be traced in the Chota Nagpur Plateau The 
primitive tribes furni'h the mo t fniitfu! «ource 
for Chn'tian mi'«ionane« The Oraons, the 
Munda', the Khanas and the SonthaU have 
between them contributed 8870 of Clm'tnns m 
the Province In areas where the tribal people 
are dominant there has been little defection in 
number, but m tho e areas whore tbev Inc m 
B^^^octaiion with other commmiUe'- who are 
numerically much stronger than them'elvcs, 
they have either identified them'Cheg with the 
Hindu® or Ime adopted Chn ti'initv 'Hie 
Sonthals who live rao-tlv in the Sonthal Per- 
pannahs 'how an increa'c from 670,535 in 1901 
to 754801 in 1931 The increase m the number 
of (ho®c who follow tnbal religions i« from 
559590 in 1901 to 744 418 in 1931 The 
Chn'tinn SonthaL show an incrca«c from 7 06-1 
in 1901 to 9 963 m 1931 Tlie Hindu Sonthals 
record a decrea't from 73 881 in 1901 to 423 in 
1931 This 'how® that where the Sonthal' are 
dominant even the I!indui«ecl Sonthals take 
a pnde in their tribal culture (odav, but ir 
areas where thev arc in a minont) , they have 
cither accepted Clin tiamt) or listed them ehe‘ 
in the ranks of Hindui'm Similarlj the Ho a 
who live in a compact area and enjov a protec- 
tive form of admini'tration have not nrovaded 
a fruitful field for Chn tiamtv while the 
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Mundis, the Khnnas and the Oraom oI the 
R'lnclii tli‘trict h'^^c nude the contnbu 

tioii to Christianity 

Hofore the Hriti'li rule nn* c«n«t>l«l tl«l in 
Chola Nappur, the Miindas and cognnti trilH-. 
(ipnenr to in\c ii\(d In iiunting In /hum 
cultnntion and by tlie colUctum of jungle 
product Thc\ U“cd to c h ii ii patch of land, 
In felling the forc-t treca and -etting fire to 
them and nhen the field wa' liiimt down tlty 
phnted ‘Oeds in fh< proiiiid uith tl« Itelp of the 
dipRing “tick It is i wastiful method of agn 
culture no doubt but the \iri.in f irests of t}e 
Chota Nagpur Plateau nllonid i-ueh expansion 
for a time 

'^oon after the Britidi (loumment enme 
on the Bcenc Hindu farmers began to immigrate 
into the asylum of the Mimdas in large numi>er« 
As « C Hoy puts 11 

With faixigrifrs from Brrfcsl *n { R hit un 
acqua nifil wiih thp cuO ms iho Uni ten iir< ani itio 
Jsnpia,ff< of lh« people in all (he wtborJtoatr 
mrnl po la tnj will alien Ui Uuol th* Minia liad 
in leed a ver? trying i me f t 

Signs of unrest among the abonnginal 
population all o\er Chota Nagpur proper nas 
abundantly in evidence Non and again 
serious riots broke out There w n® an insurrec- 
tion in Tamar winch wa< not tpjeHed until 
Lieutenant Cooper made an exiicdition again«l 
the insurgents and reduced them 2 

For a time the Goicrnmcnt helped the 
cause of the landlords as it meant increased 
revenue from them Everywhere the Zemm 
(Inrs have been giving grants to the new-comers 
Hindus Sikhs and Jiussalmans who were 1**1 
ousting the original holders of tbe sod The 
oppressive conduct of the new Jagirrlare led to 
great hardsl ip to the Mundas and Oraons 
and they do«erted their villages to escape tbe 
turbulancc of the landlords 'fhe insurrection 
of 1831 was only “the bursting of « fire that 
had long been smouldering ’ In the words of 
Mr Blunt who was at the time (1832) a 
member of the Governor General s Council the 
insurrection originated in the di«po»«e«®ion of 
the Mankis and Nlimdas of a number of im 
portanl Pergannahs from their hereditary lands 
md leidership of the people, eountenmeed it 
not instigated, by some influential pcr=oii or 
persons in the area The quelling of 1) e inw 
rection u«hcred in a new epoch in the 'idminis 
tration of the country and Chota Nagpur was 
■con'tituted ns a Kon Regulation Province The 
change in administration however, did not 

] The hhaniai and iheir C annerr hr 5 C Itof 

2 Dalton Ethnology ol Bengal 


mend the situation Tlic figit liftwccn the 
Hindus and thi iihorigincs of Cliota Najniur 
took another form With thn help of the law 
lourfs nrwl Iht }>o5ju who wen rirniitnl from 
Ifihir the Hindus ngam became masters of tlie 
field and eon“idcrabh oppre-sion and Innl- 
ship were meted out to the nhongincs In spite 
of the he-t efforts of the admini tration things 
did not improve nuirh and the ndvcnl of the 
mi'^ionnry in Chota Nagpur was Inilcd hy th'’ 
abongiml people an jree sion «f 'trengtli 
to their cami Toward-, the end of the 19th 
centun tic dtmnhtmn of the foreds and the 
recklt'S hu handry of them n« cu-tomary 
among the primitive tribes led to stnngent 
forest laws with rt crvation and protection of 
con'iderable part of the forc-<=t m Chota Na<Tiur 
and thus the Mundas were fared by famine 
Tlio little land thev had was incapable of 
sui^rlmg the pre® iim of poprjhlion nor did 
thov prove ®kjlful fanner* like the Hindus 
Besides much of flieir counfrv bv (In* finie 
passed into the hond« of the Hindu owners 

The Chn«tian ini««ionnTic* came on the 
scene, promised to o»«i«t the Mundas m their 
fight against the Hindu landlord* 

•Thry lieJpet l^cm wiii' Imnt wheh were lo be 
irentmuied leio K’ti* "i <*** e{ cnnverMon while tome 
of (hem ihrsafli ■ ou<;i;ided tesl eien held oiii hope* 
of new (taeu of lend lo the femiehing people”' 

The Mundas feit n great relief and «aw in 
Christian cuUu'e an escape from imminent 
danger This led to a large «cale con\er*ion of 
the Mundas into Christianity and a tightening 
of rems b\ the alien landlord* Tor a time the 
converts were perrecuied and became martvr* 
Tins gave a filip to the movement for conver- 
sion with J)k> result that the ntimber of oonvtrts 
began to incTonse by thousmrts The economic 
benefits to the converts the arrangement for 
their education and grants for their families, 
and the consequent improv ement of their 
®tandard of living helped to con-ohdatc the 
position of Chnstianitv among the nl'origmal 
elements 

As S C Rov wrote in hi« monograph on 
the Mundas 

• From ihe ^ery comtnrncemfnl of ihrit worV in 
Chota tttgpHT Ihe Calhol o Faiheri perceiiM (het un!e«e 
rtective means vrere dcMSed to improve ihe Witetial con 
dUKra of the conreris rrlij;ion will have liille hoi 1 on 
then miads 

Tlic Ciitbohc Mission Industrial Soliool was 
opened at Ranchi m the vear 1C91, with a 
view to tlie aineliorntion of the cconomir condi- 
tion of the Chnstion converts of the Mis'ion 

3 Mundas end (heir Coonlry by S C. Roy 
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T\ie school ^\as intended to turn out carpenter® 
and rua on^ This school 'Nas. di continued 
aftci some time and anotlur large mdustnal 
school ^^as started at Khunti which be® 
in the heart of Munda countrx A large 
Tilt factory w a® opened bj the Rea 
Father Hoffman in the j ear 1908 which 
now trains a number of Alundas and Oraon 
boj s and j oung men m the manufacture of 
roofing and flooring tile® with cement and «and 
The Chota Nagpur Catholic Co operatiae 
Credit Socictj was registered under Act \ 
of 1904 on the 2nd December 1909 It 
is a large centralised societa embracing th® 
whole Roman Catholic population of Ranchi 
and formed with the object of enabling the 
ZDCJiibers of tlie Mi ion to con titute ihem 
«ehcs into a «a«tem of federated and autono 
mou3 societies with the central in titution 
This societa w Inch was organised on the 
Rciffeisen 'astern has done wonderful «crvic 
for the aboriginal coneert' Tlnu the ucce® 
of Clm'tiamly m Chota Nagpur i® to be traced 
to the splendidly organised educational and 
benmolent institution* of the Catholic Afi* ion 
while the self sicnficing zeal with which the 
mi» lonnries haie worked and the picture que 
forms and ceremonies connected with Cathoh 
wor hip have naturalh appealed to the 
aboriginal mmd and the fruit of uei orciniied 
actiMtiCs are to be «een in tie Allowing 
figures 4 
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Thouch with Christiaoitj has come econo 
niic ad\anta"cs an appreciation of the nghts 
nf tl e tnbal }>coplc ns ontnnsl clearers of tl e 
soil an appreciation of tic licncfts of a hi^cr 

4 Tif C fKtut Brport B har Or »3a. 1931 


standard of ining and inan\ other temporal 
benefit', yet comer ion to Chri«tianit\ has not 
Eohed the «ocial problem of the comeTto 
Conaerion to Chn'tiamta has not eradicated 
the primiti\c habit of thought and action 
Clm tiamta ha' helped only to supplement the 
tribal pantheon without erinu h challenging 
or di«po«e«sing their indigenous gods and 
spirit' Nor has Chri tianit\ succeeded in 
ehminating the ca'te 53 tem in India \s 
Risle\ put It ca'te i® in the air and I«lam an 1 
Christianity even arc nrt free from it The 
social di tance m India between the iiigtier and 
lower groups ha® led to conacr'ion to the Sikh 
faith to I'lam or to Chri tianits 

But eten after comersion ilie <ocial sti^a altachei 
lo ihe nuouchables or depressed groups has cot alto* 
gethcT A appeared*" 

The southern Indian Chn tians di tingui'li 
between the ca tes 0 / the conicrts in the 'eat 
mg accommodation in Churches 

Tlie following cMracts from the fifafesman 
of the 30th December 1936 will explain this 

The differeoce between Cathol c Ilanjtns and es>te 
Caiholies «ter (he aatler of «e«lin{r feeommdsiion in 
Si Mar) s Caitiedral kumbatoDim reached a cl mas 
on Chr « mas Day wbec it » leporied ibe front door of 
ih' Church was clo«cd and (wo 0 her Nde gatea opened 
for lb' adm soa of ea te Chr an* and Harjina 
>ep3rale1) 

'^me I}an;asa w) )e atrempr n. to fffcct an en 
•ranee ihr«u|h ihe ca5ie door were t i« atated ill 
treated by rowde* hired for he -ccai on Tho-« »1 0 
manaped i» esier were oei allowei lo wwl p The 
ca le Caihol et itood in fr nt and ol iroeleJ ihe view 
of the altar 

“The UaT))ta» convenel a ma n reiin, rrsierjay 
and eondemned the ati i ie of ihe Ind an B tnop who 
t waa alleged, bad been ( d sg wiiii the ca te Ca hoi cs 
Tb' meeiin' also look eicepuon lo the Balops eon lucl 
in loreinjt Hanjan women j| ending Ch rcl S;rMct-» 
along with caste women to confine tl em el\es to Ihe 
•egregaiej port on of tl e O urch \ re olui on was 
parsed requesting the bi lop in accord equal treaimect 
fa I ng which another conference wo H be concrneil to 
ectllc the t future xelat on h p with the Calh I c O urch ” 

The Mizhbi Sikh* irc looked down upon 
In the Sikl a who arc not M"rlibi wl ilc th" 
di«hkc of the exterior ca fes remain f)tn when 
they turn Mu Inn 6 

In the matter of cu’tural jirogre « a) 0 
the ahonginnl con\erts do not 'how a )cr> 
high standard comparctl to tl cir crstwl tie 
brethren Child marriage cxi <s among tl c 
Christians of Bihar an I On«sa Between the 
age® of 5 to 10 47 per tl ousan I Cbri«tnn girl® 
are mamed or widowed the figures of girl 
wi\c« among the tnbal population in the same 


5 Rrpoft of ItA a ' ol I Pi 1 1931 

6. CfAioj Re’wt ol h>Jij3 tol f Part 1 2933 
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flgc period being 97, while that for Hindus aro 
2y0 and Muslims 342 L-itc marnagc W 
customary among the tribal population, 
compared with BG4 among Christians (the 
figures for Hindus being 909 and Muslims 937), 
so that in the matter of poatponcment of 
mariiage, the Christian converts do not thow 
a nidt dncrgcnce from tribal practices The 
number of unmarried per tliousand males among 
the tribal population between the agts of 23 
to 30 13 13b while the figure among the 
Christians is 110 The figures for women are 
'fi2 and 70 rc«pccti\cl> Whereas three arc 63 
unmarried girls between the ages of 15 and 20 
among Muslims tl ire are 91 among Hindus 
43G among Christians and 313 tribal 

The religious life of Christian converts docs 
not appear to be fundamentally different from 
that of Die aboriginal tribe' Primitive tnbes 
are by nature singularly tenacious of purpose 
and cling to old traditions Cnn where the 
tribes liave been assimilated into ihi ranks of 
Hindui'TO tribal deities hive only been supple- 
mented by others introduced from the popular 
Hindu pantheon When a ^lunda lies in the 
■district ho'pital and undugoes a sy'lcmalic 
treatment for illness his wife and mother offer 

{ irajers and «acriflcc8 to the tribal eleitics at 
icme so that medicine and propitiation together 
bring about the de«ired cure When cpidcroics 
swoop away the aborigines and the tribal deity 
residing over such calamities js propilinled 
> the village medicinemen by offerings of hen, 
pig and goat the tribal officers receive adequate 
■support and as'i«tance from the Christian 
converts as well as Hindui ed members of the 
tribes concerned 

The conception of a mysterious power tm, 
■" bonga ' is at the basis of primitive religious 
life in Chota Nagpur and this power is believed 
to gisc effectivcnc's to all beings and things? 
This power conception is also a feature of the 
religious beliefs of tl c Christian converts and 
Chri't IS given the role of a power, a seer, n 
liealcr and a preacher just as Singbongv or 
7 Tribe m TraitJtCun — Lonjnians G»e*B & C*, 
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Maronghurti of the Mimda-spoaking tribes A 
very reputed authority on prnnitnc culture of 
this area lias shown how animistic habits of 
thou^it have not been eradicated b> Chri'tian- 
jt> and the ba'ic ideas and fundsmcutal beliefs 
of the Christian converts and the followers of 
tnbaf religion arc largely similar 

bother Chn'tinnity has succeeded m 
transforming the mental and moral life of its 
converts is an open question, but it is undeni 
able that the material advancement brought 
about by Uie Missions has more than compen* 
eated any lap'c m this rc'pcct If Hindui'ra 
wants to reclaim the aboriginal tnhc', it will 
onU be po«sible by a liberal scheme of economic 
uplift The hues of activities introduced by 
the ChnHian Mi"ions will have to be adopted 
to offer material a'sisfancc to (be backward 
communities and for this purpo*e, 1 propo'e the 
following scheme which may be adjusted to suit 
local conditions 

(1) A Crniral Initilute (or orginiung Mission work 
in sIilTercnt mos should be issue irsied 

(2) TIus Insliiule should irsin missionsries or few 
cefiires under its direeiion should be esublished> The 
youna mistioosnes diu*I be prepsred to sscnfice their 
comlorts but they will lie msistiined by the Ccutrsl 
Orgaiiiesiioa eo t sesle ol subsistence tllowsnce 

(3) The irsmme of the missionsries should include 
s study of the lancusgrs of the sres where the missionary 
Will he required to work, and a course on cultural aathr^ 
IKiIoey which wiU enable him lo undcniand and interpret 
the cultural life of ibe people, a course in general 
economics laclulmg cMpersiinn end a thorough grasp 
of she eternal leneis of the Hindu faih They should 
be above sectarianism 

(4> CoUeciina funds and providing for industrial 
and technical irsm ng of the backwird communi'ies and 
assisting them in their struggle for ecnnomic exisienee 

(S) loitoducing reforms among lh« backward com 
muniues and reducing the social distance hetween the 
different soctil groups 

(dl Kemoving disabilities by education sad persua 

(7) Organization ol spnrii recreation fairs and 
festivities and to encourage the people lo give up habits 
prejudicial lo ihcir family, such as the habit of dnnk, 
elc^ and lo adopt practices from neighbouring groups 
which are IwneficisI and have been proved to be so 

(8) Above all the tniisionariea will be req iired to 
work With self sacrificing seal lo devote heart and sonl 
to the srgtk entr tiled lo them They should conform 
as fsr as piaclicable to s mple and ascetic habits of life 
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Moni-y lias many functions that you cannot 
be «ure ju-t ^vhat ^ill happen v,hcn >o»j n c 
it It' manifold abilities are as if we ^en 
somchoiv to alembic, a piece of gold n quart 
raca'urc a pu«li cart a refrigerator a national 
flag and a barometer blend and mix them all 
into one thing able to perform all or anv of the 
functions of tbo'e different article' and give 
this thing a name X without am marks to 
di'tmgui'h the «cparate functions Nor ha\c 
TFS an> nay to fontrol \ihich one of thc«e func 
tions will act on any gnen occasion I «tnrt to 
u«e it as a quart measure but find that its 
properties as a refrigerator arc interfering nith 
the measuring I nant to do Or I start t> 
trade it as a piece of gold but the emotions 
rou'cd m m> customer bv its being a flag *poil 
the result I had expected and incidrntalU «lop 
the action of the barometer Or the pti'li cart 
runs aa\aj with the refrigerator and lea\c« me 
empty handed and lamenting WTiat is the 
matter nith money ? 

liCt us «ec nhat different things moncs doc« 
It IS complex and performs many kinds of 
actions, the economists tell us They say that 
monev is 

(1) a medium of exchange 

(2) a mea«ure of aalue urtiallv for the 
purpo e of exchange 

(3) a means of transferring \aluc from 
place to place 

(4) a store of \alue le a means of 
transferring value from one lime to a 
later time 

a siYnbof cf cred/t ftn/ft) nnd 

(6) a standard for estimating the present 
\alue of a future act or obligation 
though this function maa be onty > 
\anant of the mea«ure of \alue func 
tion 

Thus it has what for shortnc"' ®ake we 
may call an exchange function a measure func- 
N tion a transfer function, a storage function a 
symbol lunction and an estimating function 

This tool money with its mam uses is not 
like anv of the multi functioned machine* «uch 
as some of the complex metal-working lathes 
66-4 


or the gram combine which reaps, thrashes, 
ninnons and puts the wheat into sacks In 
such machines the different operations arc 
alwaxs performed in the same oracr or arc at 
lca«t completely controllable and the result is 
nnifonn This i- not the ca«e with money 
Doing *0 many things money Ins many 
meaning' That i* to «ay a dollar regarded as 
a word in the language of economics, is ambi 
guoii® I may intend to u=c U only as a medium 
of exchange but the man to whom I hand it 
may take it primarily ns a store of xalue, and 
proceed to hoard it Or he may u«c it m any 
of the po««iblc permutations and combination* 
of Its functions of wbidi by algebraic rule 
there arc a great many Hence people cannot 
tell «urcly what a gixcn use of money will do 
Tic confu'cd and differing opinions of bankers 
and cconomi'ts is one example of this uncer- 
tainty If in talking y ou u cd words which each 
had fne or <ix difftrcnt meanings you could 
be sure of only one thing that xour auditors 
would mi«undcr«tnnd you and be confu«ed So 
the u'c of money eonfu«es men’' minds and 
emotions and motnes In dealing with 
tlionglits and emotions cxcii more than when 
dealing with thing* it is important to be clear 
Tins confu ion m tlio money tool creates greater 
difllcultics than would a many functioned 
purely materia tool This coiifu'ion makes 
the abu'c of money ea*y and its control difficult 
In regard to the social problems of money the 
common man is bewildered and help!e«s 

The wi«e«t lii'tonans tell us that man 
fctm* iCTj' lerr or pcr/iaps not sd all 

from his part 1 1 'torv ^et he has made great 
adxancc* The advances base come when he 
lia* inxcntcd a new tool or a new discipline, or 
di'coxcrcd and stated a law of Nature or of 
spint or when he has made improvements in 
any of tho'e tools, disciplines or statements 
Manx of hi* tool* are materia! *iich as the 
wheel or the telephone, enabling him to uso 
more effcctnelv the external forces of Nature 
Some of the tools are intangible ^uch as intellec- 
tual concepts or parth intan<nble and partly 
tangible nich as Tvonbols enabling him to u*e 
more effectixely his inner forces of mind and 
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Snctively^nd 

air, but always “f^c ^“e to it » 

talk about what e doing with 

ssjiflf -^;isf.rrEs 

the character of tne en process 

also modifies o" cha t 
Money is wch atM^suc How have wo 

e cinent of our «n^‘* ., upon us 

:s=E£«sx^« 

''°“ As A Midiom Of Ejchanoe 

other 

out it he was „hat he could cat, 

„,„„wly '•“““"Kara More mooey eras 
wear, po'*®®^ appallingly monotonous 

invented \”® gg,ve This function m itself 
SS^t^be whollj beneficial with no draw- 
backs 
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Ab a Measlre of Value 
When nc come, l.owcwr, to the Innclion 
of Jm valne though ‘ta‘. ^ « “S 
SS.brt“» neS h-™ Ihat^n rclat.on to 
tte tLss nlneh it mil huj. ntonej is » ' g 

rSsS s; h’aff toSehio^d,”;;? .tw 
sC.h?nV,?rV';Sat'rho'W| 

Smallit ups and donns are gomB on „, 

We refer to this phenomenon as change of 
pricca or fluctuations in the cost of , 

Erto\hVSir\^sstfS%'Shfs 

'dX'^ a”S-,VoVt3L“,ro”q.f to .4 
Xo qnan?ty of the thing it la *” 

ot that me eon-tanlly buy “"V'l If'iii’^ohf 
ouni«huicnt to anjone except the poor old 
cUiecns thern'clvcs For purposes of exchange, 
Smlions in the ralue of money are equi^valent 
to xanations m eic^ standard of 
measure The hardships and injustices thus 
cau'cd have at present no redress 

Moncj IS intended to inea«ure x alues, that 
IS to eay, what people dc«ire and &™P^^ ® 
desires change from time to time But 
r^ard to quantities of personally const^able 
Ss peoples desires usually change gradually, 
^uch^ore slowly than xanations in prices 
Ckiuld carpenters build decent houses if 
their foot rules varied in le"5th from day to 
day? Could engineers bui d safe bridges o 
dams if their measuring chains were 
Could scientists or mechanics get valid and last- 
mg results if they used variable ^ite of 
measurement? Then how can we expect to 
have a secure and satisfactory economic struc- 
ture while we use so erratic a unit ot 
^aluc as money? This difficulty » not tome- 
tlung that anjbody can escape for this iig rag 
meaW of value is at the satue lime our only 
medium of exchange so we all have to use it 
nearly every day and often many times a day 
There is another aspect of this measur 
function of money Exchange of goods is an 
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rlnrnctcriatic of our 

Science hi- stronjrK miprc ecd upon «•» the 
n c*! inci l)cncfu« of mci’-urciiu.nt and has 
tnuRlit us llO^^ to incn«uro a great m'-nx things 
nhicli /ormcrlj nere unmca«urabje — eg 
clcctncitN the di«tancc of «tarb the \tlocit\ of 
light We combine our ideas of exchange and 
of measurement and \ic thinh that aimo t 
cs crj thing can be incaeured and ex cn measured 
in terms of monej But it la not "a \ou 
cannot measure the beautj of the statue of the 
Buddha at Samath xvitli a xardstiek there is no 
means of nicasuriDg goodness or widom or 
personality All you can do is to appreciate 
such things True people pav large sums for 
norks of art and as«crt that they are worth 
so and «o many thousand rupees but that is not 
a true measure Isor can xou exen accurately 
measure personal scrxicc or work Certain 
q^ualitiea cannot be exprc««ed m terms of quan 
tity, and certain intangibles cannot adequatety 
or Accuratelx be expressed by tangibles To 
apply a monev measurement to «ucii things is 
at be«t only a rough metaphor 

As A Store op ^ alce 

When we come to money os a ‘tore of value 
we find another set of difiicuUies os well as a 
great aclxantage This storage function result 
ed from the historical origin of money The 
first kind of money was not metallic coin« or 
stamped pieces of paper but cattle or oma 
menta such as cowrie shells Later iron 
copper silxcr and gold were u«cd as monQf 
In each ca«c the thing cho«cn had xaluc m 
men 8 eyes and was a commodity of trade 
Hence for many centuries money has been 
itself a commodity We all trade with it 
exchanging it for the other things we want All 
commodities haxe their price of course Tlic 
thing exchanged for money wl en money is sold 
has to be other commodities though the xalucs 
■s^ Ah? JvtW JuxxwTOislvtvip .ftx? at 

unit terras Exer since bartering or exchange 
in kind was abandoned all prices have been m 
terms of monex 

The money commodity is rented more than 
any other form of personal property This 
rental of money we call loaning or borrowing 
The rent price of monev i" called intere«t 
Tho«e who specialize in the storing and rentuig 
of money are called bankers 

Since money is a tangible store of value 
and hence a commodity its price iikc that of 
all commodities fluctuates somewhat according 
to supply and demand Probably this cannot 
be wholly prevented Fluctuations m the price 
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of monex are tU 'imc i« fluctuation* in tin. 
Mandard mea=urc of xahic If we cotih! 
«ipante the storage function from tl c mea urc 
and exchange function* we could gmtlx reduce 
tier fluetuafjons m the pnee of monev “ind 
prcxint immense lo e* and ImrcWiip 

While mumx i« highly u eful ai a tangible 
measurable «tore of xdluc nexertheh*- we need 
bomc sort of re traint laid upon it =o that it 
would not l>c regarded as the ultimate nl)«olute 
xalut Tic state of the arts and “cunces 
constitute* A big *lict of real economic xaluc 
and «eciintx for both the indtxidiinl and com 
munity Vet prior to the arts and sciences and 
a«idc from them a eonetant and rcgularlv 
ncfixc mutual trust and its mantfc®tation in 
many forms arc the «uurcc of economic value 
and «ecunty Tins tru«t in turn rcets upon a 
strong common purpo c and interest and liking 
of people for one anotlicr and non violent 
modes of 'ohing conflict Such conditions are 
eummanzed m the word peace Tbc'c condi 
tiona consist of a combination of inner attitudes 
and outer actixitics con*i*tent with the inner 
feeling* But n money economy makes secun^ 
depend on mdixidual Eclfish acqui<itivcne6S 
m«tcad of on trust Tru^t grow* when men 
serxe fir«t and foremo«t the community and 
the common purpo*e Thtro has sometimes 
been an clement of sorxice and community 
purpose in the making of pnxatc fortunes but 
It has not often been predominant Money 
split* up comrounitv *eeuntx and plays upon 
mens fear*— -fears of the future and of each 
others motixes fears that compel them to 
compete with one another to a harmful degree 
Money has worked on us eo long that it is now 
hampenog the further development of 'cience, 
art and technology 2 

Since exchange pJajs a great part m our 
life and «ince money combines the three 
functions of exchange mea'ure and storage we 
tend In Abrnt .mrvwy .wnf jiw*j .p^ s jy Awhia’ -w 
e store of xaluc but as it®elf the supreme value 
This idea that monex is the supreme value 
dex eloped into that ancient delusion called 
Mcrcantih*m the idea that money is the only 
real wealth This in turn is probabh rD«pon 
siblc for our harmful tariffs the common 
reluctance to import as much or more than we 
cxpirt the fear of an adverse balance of 
trade ’ 

In former day* economic security depended 
much more upon the mutual support nffordcct 
by the institutions of family community clan 
2. ^ec TAf Fmslrauon of ScieTiee In’ Sir Dan el Hell 
«nd others. Alien & Unwin London 393S 
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tribe, caste, or church Those institutiom 
con tiluted the store of social and economic 
\alue for the individual as well as for souetj 
as a whole Religion supplied the deeper moral 
aud sjuntual values Now that all those insti- 
tutions hn\e weakened we ha\e tried to fill 
the need for a store of % alue by means of money 
It IS quite likely howe\er that the actual 
process was the other wav around — that the 
use of money for this purpose did not come 
about becau«e the old securities and values had 
decayed, but that the use of money was one of 
the important causes of the breakdown of those 
institution'll forms of security and v'llue 

Nowadays we have to possess and use 
luone} in order to exist fcince it is the store 
of value snd <eem« to be the one sure means to 
economic security and to the survival of huraar 
life, people Tfliik It above all other pn*es For 
example, people will risk their health m ordci 
to mike monev because inonev will buy the 
serx iccs of doctors iiurfca and hospitals 
Again men will sometimes commit crimes and 
blenches of Ini't in order to wm money Witli 
money they can acquire prestige high social 
position and alwajs the services of skilled 
lawjers It has even been suggested that some- 
time* police, district attorneys or juries can be 
purchased and judges influenced by the power 
and pre»tigc of money So the attainment of 
money wealth seems to ®Qme worth the risk of 
honour md character Money seems the 
supreme value In a nvilitation ba<cd on 
evchange, money is the piiroary means to power 

As SimmelS pointed out money makes 
possible great secrecy By means of it one can 
hide vn«t wealth in very small space Tins 
secrecy of money di«gui«es many of its tiannfui 
a-pects 

Because money is i store of value it 
becomes a symbol with emotional content For 
purely rational purpo‘-cs this emotional content 
IS a disadvantage and corfu«es thought, just as 
It would confu-^ science if the terminology of 
science were poetic and emotional 
Mo>ev as a Tool 

About this stage in the di«cusSK7D 'ome 
critic might say, “liou are making an absurd 
mistake You are ascribing all sorts of moiai 
e\ ils to money Since money is n tool, it can 
be and i*, hke other tools used for both good 
and c\nl purposes The wronp lies not in the 
inanimate tool, but in the motives of those who 
use it You should not criticise the tool, but 
the evils for which the tool is sometimes used” 

3 Id bi9 CtJdti 


To such an argument I would reply that 
money, because it is a store of v alue, is a v cry 
special kind of tool, not wholly outride men* 
mm^ and desires It is so dependent on un- 
deretandmg and convention that it is partly 
intangible partly almost living Economic 
values are c!o«eIy intertwined with physical 
existence and with the higher ranges of human 
life and so become moral ns well ns economic 
values ITte function of storage of values is 
inherently moral Exchange, saving credit, 
economic power and *ocuiity are moral as well 
as economic affairs Although the n morality 
of Nature may be maintained as a logical pro- 
position, man’s tools and symbols cannot be 
nholJy divested of moral quality and moral 
effect bccau«c they are his own creation and 
u^cd for his purposes They partake of his 
nature 

The economic and moral realms, hke any 
other two levels of reality, are not wholly 
eeparatc For intellectual convenience we dis- 
lingui«h between them, ]u«t as we distinguish 
between the front end back of a man’s head 
but they are not wholly unrelated Life rccog- 
mica connections and wholes which intellectual 
analysis may for certain purposes want to keep 
distinct Tiie connections between morality 
and economics may be so ’ubtle that thev are 
not always immediately apparent Neverthe- 
less, the different levels are organically con- 
nected and the connections do operate in the 
long run and often fairly «oon Money as n 
part of our environment and as n part of our 
thoughts docs affect our moral reialion<ihip5 
And because money m its present forms has 
inherent defects, bad moral re*uUs of its u«e 
arc inevitable If a defective pcmi-nutomatic 
telegraph machine transmitted words dilTcrcnt 
from those which were intended misunder- 
standings and confusion at the receiving end 
mu«t result 

As Tramsfereb of Value 

The ability of money to transfer value 
from place to place, together with the fact that 
wwwwy va w •ycabwV Iwv tvvfst Ws vwwiv, yvo^-v’iiVj 
the extension of trade, modern industry , modem 
agnculturc and modern mining into almost all 
parts of the world Money has increased the 
external energies of mankind Money is largely 
responsible for the immense growth of cities and 
of urban population over rural population, also 
for the development of liie modern business 
corporation It is one of the chief means and 
perliajvs one of the chief causes of the modern 
vragea system In that system the owners of 
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capital, for their pecuniarj profit, have oreamzcd 
into factories, transport sj stems, etc the wage 
caj«cr«, who are IcgaJlj frtc but eeonoiijjcall\ 
bound Together with machincrj, moncj ha« 
created the so-called triumph of European 
ciMhzation 

The power of monej reaches farther than 
duly per onal contact and common understand 
mg of men can do Hence finance la definitch 
irrt pon ible For example, the roarnginR 
director of a Malayan rubber plantation Ining 
in I-iondon may be the kindest of men \et 
becau e he cannot know the daily e\cnts and 
circiiiii'tnnces of the lues of the Chinese worker^ 
on that plantation he can hardly aMiid doing 
them gra\e injustice by his executue ordcra 

\\ e know how mucli trouble it makc^ for 
a man to put him m a po«ilion of responsibility 
and yet not gi\e him powers commensurate 
with Ills respon ibilitics \ery «oon he gels 
eexcrclv criticised for something winch happens 
within hi> juri diction but a* he is powcries 
to correct the situation he resents the injustice 
done him Rcspon'ibilitT without correspond 
ing power results in moral wrong So doe> 
power without corresponding rcspoasibihty 
Money sooner or later always creates a situa- 
tion of partly irresponsible power 

As A Sti'mbol or Trust 
Money, especially m its modem paper 
forms has become a symbol of credit that is to 
say, of human trust bebef and faith In the 
course of centuries of the use of symbols their 
meaning «eems often to wear away, leaxang 
onl\ the shell dexoid of almo«t all its original 
significance Allien the mcaoing is lost, people 
think and act as if the concrete ^mbol were 
more important than the intangible realitv 
wluch tlie symbol originally represented For 
example, with «ome Christian church members 
that has happened to the symbol of the cros 
Thev act as if a cro«s placed on a building 
sanctifies that building forgetting that holmcss 
IS a quTlity built on far different and intangible 
factors ^Mlen a symbol has lo«t its sjgni 
ficance, a means has become an end 

That ha® happened to money Nowadays 
a young man begins life with the thought that 
he tnu«t earn money If he were Tn«er he 
would try always to conduct himself so as to 
earn people’s tru«t — tru«t m his indu«lry 
I one®ty , and «kill He could be sure that 
having earned the reality — trust — the syrmbol 
of that reality would automatically and inexit 
ably express itself to lura Usually that expres- 
sion would be in the form of money, but it 


miglit be al 0 in the form of opportunities for 
work, offers of other positions etc Usually, 
that expre« ion would be fairly direct and 
prompt, but it might find full expres ion only 
\cara later, or come in roundabout form as a 
faxour to a relatixe or a friend I may be 
watching «oinc boys at play and «ee one of 
them do a fine and honorable thing May be 
ten years afterward I 'hall expre s the trust 
which his act created in me by recommending 
him for a job «omcwhere Sometimes tru t 
«pnng« into being in tnntK but more often it 
1 ' a plant of slow growth 

If I keep a -hop and cheat a cu toraer, I 
max pet his monev on that one occasion but I 
lose his tru't That means the lo«s of all his 
future trade and perhaps that of ®ome of his 
friends which would be likelx to amount to 
much more than what I won by the 'insle dis 
hone £ tran'action The intangible reality of 
tni«t IS more important than the concrete 
'•xTulioI of roonex 

People haxc made prolonged and careful 
-tiidx of all the details of accounting and 
finance and practi c them with utmost scnipu- 
lou«De«s Consider 'ueb items as allowances 
for intcrc't depreciation ob«ole«cence repairs 
n'urance of all «orts xouchers, receipts day 
book' ledger^ profit and Joss 'taCeraents, 
balancing of account' etc If people were as 
careful and eager about the details and fineness 
of creating human feelings of trust and belief as 
thex are nbout the manipulation of financial 
'xmboJ' what n happy world we might build' 

All thc'c contrails between the syTubol of 
Ini'l and trust it'elf do not mean that an 
hone«t man can ah oh e him elf from all res 
pon ibiUty and go ahead u'lng monex and 
thinking about it m the 'ame old wav His 
trwctworthines' docs not put an end to the 
defects of money and their morol consequence' 
Nor doei 'imply trying to be a trustee of one’s 
money for the general welfare take care of many 
of the difficulties Vi e must do something more 
than that about it 

Sloney can express only a sniall part of 
either the quality or extent of human faitli and 
trust Trust IS a sen«itix-e subtle affair, — a 
Imng thing No man can state in money the 
quality of his trust m bis wife or the extent 
of his faith in his 'on You can of course bet 
a certain sum that Jones will accompli h a 
certain project but that is no accurate or ade- 
quate expression of your belief in him And 
when people try to express trust or recognition 
of human 'crxnce entirely by means of money, 
the money gravely injures the trust Like an 
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nM If calf ttn tni't fioin »■ hki a firtoil 

It tlic fiiirr uril rhmf^ fh< 

ini't n]iio!i {Ti)/* If nfi I it« 

<xj»t(nrr TI)!* Iflit }< mi' »! 'hi oi 

fliL Iiifliox-'* flnion« whirli h> iifHn 

di“»ils «mt of titr \MiK< r(hti'in*lu}i To ixjtrMS 
iliU m linm of moms tin \rIu«« uf hmiiin 
ttork iiii'l »mic< (ifiin iniimlinti « iml iiiMiltF 
e\rn tlioiiRli mf>«t of ii- lii\< tft1lnu«rd 

to tin iitTrnnt Nii<i it i ntuinii »«. <x)>n'’» nil 
I ini{‘ of lni*i m imii* oi -ip* ili«* 

of offi(?r frrrt- n! irmt tiiil fJiMn 

boMi UncfTC'i 'f I f MTiHNi 

(lilt of III' ■(''’■ii' Mill III in tinnt^ <>f tiK* 
fiiortioiH of « fjiiitio! if friin u -lore of twine 
fitirl ft Kie««iirt of tiilin nnm- i (Mnmt l«f of 
jiKOJlfcruilt In no otlxr in-l mn li> ! stire 
up n frrrat (pinnUtj nf ^sjitlxil- m onlu u. lmh 
ft RHit mnoiint nf lie ui'nnK»t>l' rtnlitt nmcli 
llic tijuilwl IS mppo'iil r'jmMnt nor ilo 1 
ftfiumulnU nmriN nvifiinut inMninnm* in 
onlff to grt ft RTcat nuMitiit of tlie tlnriR to 
mcftsiircii Tnr in^tftiire f <ki not «nn«* firral 
nutiilKT* of nfttionnl flip* in nn elTort lo mormo 
:n) pitnolixm nor <Jo J i’jIo up m>na<li oi 
criJCjfixri in a jc-nming lo txeimi. Iioh nor 
Bgim, do I accumuluo n Rfctil mint weipUinf 
•cnlcs m order to g« nmcli wtizlil %<t tint 
H tlic «ort of Hung wc do nilti dollar* 

Ikcnu«c llic fvinliol for trii't i* nlm a rtore 
of \ft!iic, ft linanciftl fotn n* an exptc*«ioo of 
tni«t IS fli 0 ft <l<h{ to 1«? paid hj the ptr^on 
lo whom Uic lru«t «n« «fprf*-c<l \niJ po the 
jnoiJprn expansion of credit is ftl*o nn cxpnn* 
sion of debt The expansion of ertdit w not 
all ju«l pleasure ami profit but pivcf me to 
many troubles and some doubt" Since the 
functions of store of value nml sjinbol of (nist 
tire mingled tli<re is metitsWe eonfu* 

Sion lietircrn nealtb nnd dibt a rfnfo«ion most 
useful to the bankers* 

5mcc mono> was a store of value Icforc 
modern forms of credit developed tlml lunclion 
IS stronger and more pcrei*tciit and more nnklj 
i6il‘ iltmr Ills' iCuruitiftrin^ik-'iinrio sVTtnSn’oi'titin'* 
\nd so when confidence breaks donn and wt 
have nn economic depres ion, people Ix^n m 
a pamt to hoard monev and retrench and post- 
pone new venture" That withdmvi’- jnone> 
from circulation and '•lows down the cjrcnl'ition 

4 See JT ojfM 1 rrtW Fealth anJ Pelf by 
Fre IfficV Snddy Alien & t'nwin Lon Ion 1935 

Ifoner Fersaj A/<m LonJon »nl E. p Dalton N«» 
Votk 1933 

l/onoy Paver enj ]!iiman Li/e Ly Frod }Irn^fr«on 
John D»y New York 1933 «lto London 


isf (!.* nniaindir Vnm ll«re is w little mnm-v' 
m eifrtilnlinn llmf fni|iioft« nf profile ore idle, 
flii! (iffwriith tficj fire (ifi the f/nnk of ‘Ifirtfl 
turn Th<v dii not »top for » vacation 'riifa 
wsiitiij (o work 'Hur work «ns row 

Ilf jl n<ei-*ar> 111 Kirietj Yft it niu^t »lop 
If tin iiiidiuii) i'[ isrhnni'* wire Minnte from 
till ptiire of value tin* grnvi ml o| iimmplov* 
iiMiii n<rd imt bftpiHn or nt ka-t it would ly* 
fur lee* 

rill. ^•omb^llntK>tl Ilf montj ns an interest* 
tM-infiK eoHiwfirfitj and fnonc'j xis a fvfnbol of 
ertdit lift" ijivfe rifher vast di/Iiciilties, dramatic- 
rlh il)M*trflled during tin la»t tiunty jear* 
Jn M called r<w} ” limi s rifn’s indu*tnaj and 
lomiiiirciAl enthu'ia'm runs higli and tbey 
readih liorrfiw n start and ojicrate great entcr- 
pn-T" (*r govimments in time of war, when 
mens patnoti-ni i* strong liormw va-t sums 
Thtn romes ‘he (Irpns^inn nnd tficre is nf» 
whenwidial lo pav intert*<t mi tbe largo debt" 
“ki pniate l)i)*m'*sei go bankrupt slid undergo 
niiat thiv cal) ‘ imrganMntion* ’ , while govern- 
romts decJsrr a moratonum or compound wath 
ilieir creditor* nr flatly repudiate tbeir debt" 
Or the> devalue ihcir currencies in order to 
liglitcn the burden of debt nnd interest pay- 
ment" There ha* fieen so much of that in trie 
la«l twenty jrars that now almost #11 interest 
pavinenU have fieen sealed down lo a half or 
ft tliinl of whaf wa« formerly cu*tomarv Even 
llie rnte of interet i" rowiderablv lowered 
Till- means that capitalism founded on the 
sftnrtitv of contracts is weakening partly 
because people cannnl live up to their contracts 
(o pay money, nnd they cannot live up to their 
monev confraefs partly l)ecnii«e of the institution 
of interest Here again is an instance of trouble 
l>ecausc of the mixture of funrtions of monfv 
\ siulahle reform nf money might save much of 
the eupcrstnicture nf society 

flow Moxri Maks-. UssKuts PcwxRFtL 

I ime mentioned bankers as being storers 
«nd miters of flit inonej commodity Because 

.monip -i.".i7aje}i.moiy*,t)iiii>ji.Reef'«oni:\ 

ditv, and becausi tjjpj have become *o skilful 
in operating this symbol, bankers arc mueb 
more than its le®'nr« anil storage vearehou-e 
keepers Being in n position of great power, 
thev announce whether thev do or do not believe 
m a certain enterprise If thev believe m it 
lliev issue to its promoters the symbols of their 
belief Thus bankers create money and mani- 
pulate it This erention nnd issue of creiJit 
luoncv IS indeed the chief business of bankers 
As imentora and nurees of the newer forms of 
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inancy lhc> h'lNC arbitnnl\ e'tabli«bed soin< 
of the rules of its operation But not all 
rules ncrc made by the banker- Mo«t of the 
modes of operation of symbol-^ grow int\itabl\ 
And nccco-arily out of the inner nature of the 
iyTnbols or the a^'-umptions upon whicli thc\ 
Arc ba«ed In algebra there are a few baeie 
Assumptions or ruka about x y and z and the 
whole body of algebra grows incMtabh out of 
the logic of tho«e initial a—uniption® or charac 
tcn«tics of the symbols \nd in rhccker- or 
chc«s there are certain initial rules a-* to h w 
the pieces shall mo^c and ns to the purpo t « 
tlie game All the complex game follow* au*o 
•matically So it is with mone^ 1 bcbe\e tlini 
A number of so-called “ cconomie hw« ’ ar« 
merely’ the result of the particular logic of this 
«ct of symbols and counter-* called monc\ But 
the multiplicity of functions of monc\ make 
the ba«ic assumption* s er\ comph \ «o tlu 
Tc«vilting “economic laws” are not onK xer\ 
limited statements of probabilitx but aI«o nr< 
often mutually contradidon and con/ii'Cd in 
operation 

One of the inherent characttrutics of man 
A characteri'tic wluch scparati.' him from all 
other animals is his u*c of sxmboU lie ha-* 
Used symbols from pre-historic time* Gestures 
, dances, picture*, signs, word-* number* flag' 
ombfeius, dress, architecture — all are sxmbol' 
AS well as hating other functions AAithout 
st-mbols of some sort probabU man could not 
think or at least hta thinking could be only 
rudimentary, hi« emotions would be scanlt and 
his actions but few and -iinple Symbols arc 
our chief and probably earliest intellectual and 
emotional tools The pst ehologi*ts tell u* that 
symbols are stimulators and earners of enei^ 
The u«e of national flags in war time i* a Mvid 
example Or you may 'ay that “ynibols arc 
not merely under«tood Thct are belietid in 
And so, because belief alway* rc«ult« in action 
nr JLofluenccs ity Jiyxobol* caus arlJOD Pyjojlml 
abo organize unaware* our fechng thinking 
and action We readily perceite that raaeliine* 
and material tools organize our action anl 
establish many of our habits Symbol* a' 
emotional and intellectual tools act in the 
same way, though more subtly Wc cannot do 
w itliout sy mbols, but to use tliera «afeh and make 
progress we should frequently examine and enti 
cize them, and occa«ionally correct and re\i«e 
As a symbol money <=timulate* and cames 
energy See how creative financial credit has 
been And as an organizer of certain forms of 
thought, sentiment and action money has 
played a special fonnative part in the develop 


ment of indu-tnal production lommerce, Iran*- 
port, communication' and of government it'Clf 
It lia- «trongly influenced men'-* mind-* and 
inner attitudes, even tlicir appearance In an 
illu<tratcd 'upplcinent of a fcundav A ru York 
Ttnm the photograph-? of about a dozen 
Japanese bu'ine*' men and financiens sliowcd 
cTpre«'ion'> not tvpicallv lapanc-e at all, but 
jU'l like the cxi'>n"ions on the face* of a dozen 
Amcncaij or Brits) men of f)ic «ame occupa- 
tion 

Bccau e of the mimcn .1 imiiort met of 
«vnif»ol< in the con-ciou' an«l iinoon-*ciou« lift 
of man, it is clear that tho e who are skilled in 
the inampulatioii of our svinbol* control our 
thinking emotion* «rntiincnt« our action* our 
whole lues Of tbi* wc ire not clcarlv and 
vividh aware and *o tho t who thu* control 
art not usually held ri'pon*iblo Monev i' our 
pnni economic eymbol ind tho-c wlio have 
«upcnor «kill in it' manipuhtion control our 
Inc' and all our in-titution* k ®ign of the 
power of money i* the grandeur of bank build 
mgs and office* Thev are a-* ornate for this 
age as the cathedrals were in the middle age* 
Monev IS one of the niO't powerful iKjcinl con- 
trol' in modem western civilization ranking 
with private propertv m land and organized 
State violence m the form of armies ind police 
It might be argued that monct has perv'crted 
the whole principle and operation of private 
projH-rty, and has been an important cau e of 
evil result* from machinery Bovau«o of the 
stimulating and habit forming power of con 
«cious daily use, monev is perhaps now the 
mo t powerful of the«e 'ocial control But 
unlc«« a powerful «ocial control i* intnn'icnlly 
accurate and unambiguous and ethical m it* 
very operation, its continued ii'C will gravel' 
injure and perhap* destroy societv 

Perhap* one rca«on why our economic 
«ocial evstem is so tough and tenaciou* despite 
the immense «hocks and diMocations of war*,. 
depn:**ion3 and revolution- is that man has to 
use symbol* and to have *onie medium of 
exchange 

Many economic authontie* state that we 
have *olved the mam problem* of production, 
and that the great task now i« to solve the 
problems of distribution Money as the 
common medium of exchange plays a big part 
here, and a correction of its defects would be 
of great B*3istance 

MoNEnr Haams Economic Relationships 

Because money is both an impersonal tool 
and a nece«*3rv medium of exchange, jt ha* 
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cnubcd our economic relationshipa to become 
impersonal ^\e trade witli people o{ whom 
ive may not approve morally or of whom we 
arc perfectly ignorant or to whom we are 
personally ivliolly indifferent This fact 
together with the great scale of modem indu«try 
has deprived the relation of employer an I 
employee of most of its human element The 
relationship has in great measure become 
mechanical and impersonal Adding to that 
fact tic dm mg power and speed of modem 
machinery the time table scheduling of produc 
tj\e processes and transportation plus the 
pressure for money profits wc find we have 
created an industrial discipline as severe and 
rigid as that of the army The employee mus 
obc) order strict}} and be quick about it or he 
loses 1 la job He feels him'elf to be and m 
fact IS only a cog in the va't machine He 
is onli a means to an end That fact is a 
humiliation and insult to his personality Some 
are too callous to feel it but the rise of labour 
unions IS evidence of the depth and strength 
of employees resentment ^^oney must bear 
Its due «hare of responsibility for tins feeling 
and the ensuing conflict* 

Inasmuch as money because of lU mmg 
Img of functions has come to be regarded by 
most people as the supreme value wc must not 
be surprised that employers under pressure of 
keen competition set money above human 
values ^\ e must not ev en resent it If we ng 
our economic *y®tcm so that in order to keep 

B a bu«inc«s Ins to show a profit on the 
in terms of our pre«eiit kind of money 
inevitably employers will in time of stress cut 
wages rather than profits They must do so 
and ran 1 ardly be blamed for it Some few 
employers by exceptional efficiency and unusual 
wi=dQm can postpone this step but not 
permanently In the long run if we rrtnin our 
present form and mingled functions of money 
this sort of exploitation probably cannot be 
prevented by governmental or socialistic controls 
of sny sort By tl o«e means exploitation may 


be delayed a few ytara, but the intrinsic 
character of money acting upon human nature, 
must work out in spite of extenor restrictions 
Since the Soviet Republic has not altered the 
internal structure and functions of money vve 
shall in course of time, I believe see these 
results come there also The use of this kind 
of money tool determines the eventual nature 
of the economic system 

Man is Govehneo by Ideas 
Man lives by trutli as he sees it He 
always has done so and always will lli» 
sentiments and even bis emotions are always 
coloured or moulded by a thought element He 
is the only animal whose action is con rolled 
by (Iiou^t whose nervous system is so 
organized Uiat diecrimmativc movement is 
initiated not from the lower nerve ganglions 
nor from even the thalamus or striatum but 
from the cortex (he forebram the part of the 
brain where thinking is done. Brenu*c of 
this anatomical fact roan is governed by his 
ideas and necessarily seeks the truth When 
he makes big intelleetual mistakes the rc«u]t 
m conduct is gravely harmful The violence 
and disillusionment of the present dsy is 
probably due to the gaps and misconceptions 
of Darnioism and eirlicr physcsS Because of 
the usual time lag the great majority of people 
have not absorbed the implications of rcccnv 
biology paleontology and phy«ie« and «o the 
concepts of Danvinxm still prevail Mu 
conceived Darwinism justified war So even the 
terrors of w-ir and breakdown of civil ration 
show that man follows the truth os he »ee« it 
Wc ore following our vj«ien of the truth, 
and we have e eated money an intellectual tool 
necessary to our prc'ont mode of cx stance I nt 
it IS inadequate, innccitrate ambguoiK and 
fal*e It has betrayed us 


(To be conefurfed ) 


Uminn 


^ Heird Thf n rt Mora 

»i»l JVfwTow New york 3?37 
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DO10CUAC\ AND PUBUC OPINION 

B\ Rai BMiuiURBIJA'iBIHAIlI MLKHARJI 


Mb H G U F.T.IA m his di'®ertation on the 
failure of democracy has come to the conclusion 
that democracy can only function and function 
efficiently if it is worked by intellectual people 
animated by the sole motne of service and pure 
zeal for public welfare For a democracy to 
function we need dedicated souls It has not 
been possible for many States and social 

organi«ms to e\ohe such a type Much of the 
discredit which democracy has had to enouldcr 
originates in the perversity of the agents 

emplovcd The true type can only be evolved 
however, by educated public «cn«e and watchfu' 
public opinion with strenuous efforts to raise 
standards m private as well as in public lift 
Tliough it can hardly be questioned that 
democracy is the be«t system that raises the 

spiritual and the intellectual stature of the 

people, unfortunately it is a fact that m most 
of the States a group nri«cs which exploits the 
general helplcs«nc«3 of the people and in the 
name of democracy oatishes personal ambition 
It IS either the individual or the caucus that 
monopolises power, monopoh«C8 the Pre«s 
advertises itself before the public and uses the 
machinery for personal aggrandisement India 
has voted for democracy and nghtly so But 
it has to be perpetually on its guard if it is 
to «ce that democracy functions rcallv for the 
good of all and not for the personal aggraudi'c 
ment of one or a few Unfortunately many 
things seem to be contributing here to corrupt 
the public morale and set up in public life •> 
very low standard of morality If democracy 
IS not to be a fraud if political evolution is 
not to be a make believe it is time that public 
'cn'e should be organised to work against the 
corruption of public morale and the weakening 
of the standard of public morality 

It IS unfortunately the experience of history 
that if principles are permitted to be lowered 
and corruption be permitted to creep in it is 
a tremendous tpsk to rai«e the standard again 
The cancer infects the tissues It is dfficuU to 
eradicate The di«ca«e of moral tissues is still 
more dangerous— it infects the very air wc 
breathe Here as el ewhere prevention is better 
than cure There nre portents that we see all 
about It IS time that public sense should be 


roused against these in«idious tendencies and 
carry on a relentless unconipiomising fight with 
all that tends to lower the standard of pubhc 
morality and graft in public institutions 

In ev ry country the danger cxi«ts If 
however its growth is to be thwarted, the 
country mu«t develop within it the power to 
fight agam«t the growth of immoral or non 
democratic tendencies in pubhc life It can 
hardly be denied that m the course of 50 year® 
the standard of pubhc moralitv in this country 
has gone down Civic and political powers on 
the other liand have increased It is u'elcss for 
me to trace the cau«cs or analyse the reason! 
but 1 note the fact and I tru't the pubhc will 
agree with me that it is a fact As noted the 
tendency exists in everv countrv Self interest 
IS inherent in human nature This sclf-intcrest 
does function and it is functioning A\hcn 
Lord Birkenhead in his rcctoral speech said 
that ‘the motive of self interest w'os is and 
must be alwavs the mam epnog of human 
action’ he invited attacks from various plat 
forms But in the interest 0 / truth it mu«t be 
staled that thougli the statement was not 
wholly true yet it was largely true Social 
organism bent upon evolution must accept the 
contention that self interest plays a great part 
in human affaire but attempts mu t continue 
to be made to sublimate tins self-interest and 
harness it to better and better purposes t'll 
it loses itself in greater onci still greater self 
It secins to me that it 1 Inch time that pubhc 
opinion in this country should be on its guard 
oigam«e itself and be nithless m its campaign 
against all these tendencies di'cu sed above 
Pubhc life has its idealistic as well as 
its realistic side It is easy to form ideals It 
la difficult to practise them in the real or in the 
conerclc forms it is c«®cntnl therefore to 
standardise certain principles of busme's and 
make them into rules of conduct *0 far a« 
particular institutions of the piib'ic arc concerned 
In a recent visit to England I interested myself 
in looking into tlic Metropolitan Borough 
Council election tint was goin" on at the time 
llie Labour Partv which fodav m the mam 
represents the democratic attitude more than 
most others earned the polls After the election 
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was over the London Labour Party drew up a 
Memorandum for the guidance of the 
Metropolitan Borough Council Labour Parties 
and individual Aldermen and Councillora 
Through the goodness of the Labour Parly J 
was favoured with a copy of the memorandum 
I quote that here to show the principles which 
the Party seems to be insisting upon Party 
organisations are being formed in this country 
They need to know that other people bent on 
the betterment of their institutions to make 
them function for the greatest good and for the 
greatest number, are evolving «cts of pnnciples 
they must adhere to in the discharge of their 
public duties 

MeMOBAIDUM fob TllS GuTOAUCE of XlETnorOUTAH 

Dqrouch Council Laboub Parties and ImiiviDUAt. 

Laeour Aixebmen and Councillors 
Following the precedent <j{ 1934 the Ezecutm Com 
miUee of the London Labo k Par y cansidc it desirable 
«tr iTJvriiVii* ^uiinv .te J-bHaj;* .nMmhiw .a'.btsivpudivic 
fiorougb Councils as soon as practicable after the cUciiona 
of November I In doing ao, it desires to eitend it* 
hearty congratulations to all those members «( (be Party 
who will participate in the admmis ration of the Powers 
and duties of tne Afeiropoliian Boroughs Part of the 
advice we tender will only be applicable to Boroughs 
with a Labour rasiority 

BUSINEiS OF THE FtllST PAftTT AfCCrtNC 
Inmedia e atepa will so doubt be taken by the acting 
Chief ^hip or Leader of the Borough Council Labour 
Parly to eonveno a nteeung of Labour Borough 
CouneiUora. The Business of this meet ng will, we 
imagine, be on the lines of the following Agenda. 

1 Etecifov Of pABTr OrriccR* 


id) Catirtatn and Leader* 

(b) Chief Whip. , , , 

fc) Juoioc Wlup* Ui any) according to the site of 
the Patty 

2 Election or Policy CosmiTtEE (if aisy) 

It IS a matter for consideration partly influenced 
by the lire of ihe Paiiy on ibe CnunciL whether a 
Policy Cotnmillee aliould be appointed the function of 
which would be to inmate, work ouc. and a<t«*e Iho 
Parly as to Ihe policy to be pursued on Ibe Counal, 
and to consider references from the Far y on the Count 1 
If (he Party hes a Biaiorily, ibe Comnallee would 
probably cotifi‘t of Ihe Chairman of Committees logether 
with Party Officers, if the Par y is in a miooiily. 

C rhaps Ihe mosi ronvement thing would be fos it to 
eon*liluled by the Labour members of the Cetietal 
Forpo*c* Ckimmittee. who woold be sobjecr to elect on 
by the Party, or for the Party to elect the Polity 
' Committee as such In any case the oBeera of the 
PaRy on (he Council should be included >n ria member 


1. LabOLU REFBEStNTATtON ON COMKlTTEta ANO, IF It* 

A Majority. Decisions as to Chairmeii and 
V lClj^HHAIBMEN OF COWMITTIES 
There is much to be said for derisions as to Chanmen 
nd Vice Chairmen of commitleea being amed at by the 
trir on the Fecommendaiion of the Officers or the 
’oliey Committee rather than by the Parly proceeding 
once 10 what might be the accidenla] resBlta of 


*®'*liii«ion in the ordinary way Id any case, care should 
^ taken o t to appoint as Chaiiisen or Vice Cbajcmea 
komm tteea, members who have interesta or associations 
■“<ch might appear to influence (hem wrongly in carry 
"'K out their pubbe du les. 

4. To CONSIDER AS TO THE DatE AND TIME OF 

Kecular Party Aieetincs 

Tbeae tbeald lake place at a generally coarea/etit 
between the issue of the Council Agenda and the 
'"^iiDg of the Council It is impoRant that such 
'"'h ings should bo regularly held to that all member* 
‘**1 have a voice in considering the business of Ibe 
J^neif, olberwise it may be difficult for disapbne to 
“ enforced Ordinarily, members of ihe Party should 
•“tie by Party decisions but where mailers of conscience 
•^ luvolved ffor eaample, (erapersnee, retigioa, etc.), 
^ where ibe Council ii acUng in a quasi judicial 
^Pam y, die Parly should consider allowing members 
ebstam from voting, or decide that the Hhips should 
“ iskeii o8 

_ hlembera should not lake indiTidual action In the 
^•hoci] outside Parly decisions witboul eoiuuJiing ibe 
*^*tly or one or more of its officers 


S Decisions as to Mayor and Defuty Mayor 
( if any/ and AtJiaiaie.N 

. If the Parly is in a majority, these mailers wiU have 
“ ^ considered, and even if >t la to a ttunoniv it wiU 
doubt seek to obiais a proportion of the Aidensen 
“ telaiion lo ili elected atrengib en the Council 
""brevet possible, it is Jeurable to eitabf sb the 
*'•<(■11011 that ID ordinarv circuiDStaDCet there should be 
• ProDOr loniie relsuonsnip between the sueogtb of tbe 

^ 01 elected Couacilfors and tbe total aniiibw ef 
jh AldernieD 

lb« aim ef the Party should be to secure Ihe 
*^>cea of Ibe mtet tpprojVJtie people as Mayor, 
^Fuiy Mayor, or Aldermea, ao that the dutiea may be 
discbareed, and so tbs Aldermen tnay be a source 
add tionil strength, in abibty aa welt aa number*, 
the Parly on the Council Tbe effectiveness of the 
*<•'1. of Ibe Pany and the best poasihle service to the 
P'^nIic are the big coniidetaiions to have in mind 


Cricvancee OF Staff and Essflotees 
. ft I* Wise to agree upon and to observe a slnel rule 
escept IS tbe cate of Chief Officers and oiber 
*P*bi*l casra. gnevaoces on the part of staff nod 
^bloycea and general coodit ona of Jaboirr shajj only 
dealt wi h on the represen alion of the appropriate 
•■'*odal or Loudon Disinet oBi-ial of the Trade Union 
•L other lepieirntalive orgamaatloo roDcereed, or such 
machinery as eaists with the concurrence of tbe 
"•bonsibfe Trade Union organiiat oni, which represen a 
•“J'l should wtliosrily be addressed lo the appropriate 
kniff Officer of the Council Individuals making 
'“'iplarsla to member* of the Council ahoufj accordingly 
h® referred to this decision, or lo the rel vani Standing 
y'Tet* of the CounciL Any other policy encourages 
''•'kaaira action and waskena ihe status of ih* trade 

, With regard to genera! Isboui conditions it wiH be 
^Dd that there are jn existence Joint Indusiria! 
j^oeili and other forms ef negotiating machinery 
"•'Ween the local authorities and (he trade unions. It 
’* Uesueble for th i machinery to be used. 


Afpointments and Promotions 
Every endeavour should be made to see that the 
P™eednre of the CoudciI and its commillees in dealing 
*‘'h the cppointDiect and promotion of staff and 
*“bl<»y««* »bouId be calculated to aerve the pobhc 
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ujlerc«t and promote the cffic ency of the CounciTa 
administration. 

The Party should agree, and members ahonld be 
required most strictly to abide by the deei'ion, that 
persons making an application to members o7 the 
Council for employment should be informed that iben 
application must be aldre«sed to the appropriate Chief 
OEcer of the Council, and that tl is contrary to good 
policy for members of the Council to interrene to secure 
appointments for inditidaals. Should any members dr* 
regard this rule, they would be imperilling the good 
name of ihe Labour Party, and would be de«emig of 
the strictest censure and esen the withdrawal of the 
IThip 

Should applicants make efforts, when the Council 
or any committee is considenng applicationa for oEce 
or employment, to secure a preference by approai hipg 
Counc^ors, they should be disquahhed, and any indirect 
influence by fr ends sternly discouraged No con^adcra 
tion, other than the suitability of candidates for po* & 
should tnfluenee appointments. 

It IS strongly recommended that the Party Lead-^ 
and ihn Chief should jnerl the Chief ft^ers aod 

impress upon them that, in these and other matters 
members hare been asked to aet accordingly, and that 
any CLef or other oEcer who considers reprcsentaiions 
from members, other thaa oScia] ^scussions at Council 
or committee meetings, u farour of (he appoiotmeDt or 

S romotion of particular persons, wiU be guilty of action 
I'loyal to the Council and to the citizens, and will be 
dealt with accordingly The answer of Cbef or other 
officers to such repre'entauons from members shoutd b- 
that they cannot rece >« or consider them, and that if 
the metier wishes to complain he can raise the matter 
at the appropnate comsuitee of the Council 

The appointment of relatives of members of the 
Council to positions under the Coaoctl, even though 
yustiBed on ments in psrtieulsr eases, is open to grave 
misunderstanding In the case of large au bonnes, 
where entry to the •emce is by competitive esamiaaDoo 
and appoiniments are adequately safeguarded from 

E shbcai or personal influence, the obiecuoa may not 
old vnthin proper bmits. 0 herwise there is much to 
be said for the adoption of an appropnate standing 
order on the matter Following is text of a standing 
order enforced at l>eptford for some yean, which w« 
are advised has worked satisfactorily m that Borough 
" No person who has been a member of the Council 
shall be eligible for any office in the gift or under (be 
appointment of the Council until three Calender tnontbs 
after sucb person aball have ceased to be a meniber No 
father, son, or daughter, of any member of tbe Cooncil 
shall be eligible for soy office or situation in the gift 
or appointment of the Council, or for entering into any 
eontract with or doing any fund of work directly or 
indirectly for the Council " 

If such a StanEng Order be adopted, it is very 
doubiful whether the three months so mentioned is 
sufficient It should also be Is d down that canvassing 
for any appointment should be a di*quabGcation. 

In all these matters it is essenjal that a Labour 
Council s admniistratioo shall not only be above-board, 
but shall be fully recognized as such by tbe pubbe at 
large 

RctAnovs imn OmcDts ann Starr 
The relationship of members of the Council vnth 
officers (including Chief Officers) stafl and eropJojees, 
in connecuon with the Council s business should be one 
of mutual revpect, but col of personal in imacy Every 
tnuaicipal officer has his deflned executive respon 


eibibties members of the Council have theirs and they 
are collectively (not individually) snpreaie in the 
control of tbe Council For these respective respon 
abilities there <honId be mu ual respect, but the 
rdatioaship should be on a etncdjr bu‘ines3 fooling 
Membm should not accept from or give to officers, 
staff and emplojees of tbe Council, hospitality or favour*. 
The place for decisions as to the Councils business is 
the Town Hall 

Relatiovs triTH CotTRAcrotis 

Members should be particularly careful to be 
absolutely independent of any contractors who have or 
may have business with the CounciL They should be 
kept beyond arm a length, and the officers should be 
expected to maintain a similarly correct relationship 
with contractors. 

McMssns “ i.«iTDt£STn) " I.V Cditvcil boslvess 

In so far as members of a Borough Council have a 
personal <e.g.. pecuniary) interest in matters dealt with 
by tbe Council or its committees it is desirable that they 
should declare their interest to the committee concerned 
or the Town Qerk. and *hoald not participate in the 
proceedings of tbe Council or its committees on such 
matters. 

It IS undesirable for members of the Council in 
their pmaie or professional capacities to act in any 
matter in opposition to tbe Cooncil. and tn any case the 
Town Gerk should be ootfied by tbe member concerned 
if be or she is so involved 

CoEKAlxy 

The London Labour Parly Executive desires to a ate 
that the foregoing advice is issued with i tineere de*iTe 
to help the new Borough CoqdciI Labour Parties to 
commence iheir duties in the best po**ible eircumstances. 
The Labonr Movement generally has earned honourable 
respect for the rectitude of its public work, that traEtion 
must be scrupulously maintained If errors have occurred 
m the psst, or wrong things have been done under 
preceding Tory Councils a clean start must at once be 
made to keep things right for the future. 

The Executive Comm ttee could in no case def*nd 
improper practices or influences in pubbe administiatjon, 
indeed, if wrong prac ices were proved, it would not 
feel able (o refraia from /omiag la exposure and pobbo 
condemnst on, and it reserves the nght to take whatever 
action It may deem appropnate 

Tbe Executive desires to add, that the machinery 
of the London Labour Party is always available for the 
collective consideration of the problems of the Borough 
Council Labour Parties, and that tbe office or Executive 
IS at all limes willing to give advice or counsel to 
members or Parties in any problem that may aris* 
Indeed it is desirable for consultation to take place on 
policy which is particularly EEcuIt or of exceptional 
importance 

S gned on behalf of the Executive (^mmitiee of 
the London Labour Party 

IfaBOLo Clay. 

C/iaimun. 

Alfred Saitex, 

Treasarer 

IIerbekt hfowitscv, 

Secrelarj 

I would draw the particular attention 
of people inferevled in emc affairs to the 
principles laid down under the bead of 
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gnci anccs of =taff and empbj cc3, appointments 
and promotion, relations witli officers and staff, 
relations with contractors and people interested 
in Counul bu inc«s Each one of these points 
has cornt in for public di'cus'ion in tins country 
It IS right and proper that ne 'hau’d see how 
others sccin to look at !hc«c points Institutions 
in this country are unfortunately drifting into 
the hands of groups of individuals and caucuses 
by whom in the name of democracy mo«t 
autocratic end ruthless powers are being 
CNcrciscd People anxious to do service are 
rigidly kept out Ihe caucus would not admit 
either its powers being «hared by others or its 
proceedings being analvsed bv disinterested 
people There is alnays sonictbing bidden in 
the cupboard It is time that public oTgani«a 
tions should be exposed to the public gase bj 
being made to work m the open, and they 


should function for the greatest good and for 
the greatest number 1 would submit again 
and submit with respect that it nefarious 
practices are permitted to take root it will l)» 
all up with democracy, however much vre may 
sliout its name or dangle its form to deceive 
the people The constituents of the institutions, 
the electors m the mam, can bring about 
changes, if they w ill It is to their own interests 
that they should Vested interests will all be 
up against reform They die but to live again 
Courage, lioncsty, unflinching devotion to public 
cau«c3 mu«t however, win their way Demo- 
cratic Institutions on modern lines are in their 
infancy in India todaj Thev need zealous 
watch, if they are not to die before they grow 
or get di'Cnscd before they advance Public 
opinion and public sense need to be organised 
and stirred 


ADVANTAGCS OF TUBE-WELL IRRIGATION WHERE 
FACILITIES OF FLOW-IRRICATION ARC NOT 
AVAILABLE 

iir BIDIIU BHUS\N OllOSir, BE, ce (Cal), A>fiET (London) 


1 Olneiul Outxook or Inma’s Economic Liri 
Amongst the civilized countries of the world 
India has the liighcsl percentage of people 
dependent on agriculture The outslanding 
pfeuhantj of Indian economic life i< that 75^ 
of her total population obtain their livelihood 
from agriculture and allied occupation* SU'* 
13 predommantl) an agncultunf country nch 
in «c)d. mineral products, forc«ts and vanous 
other natural resources, with SOJfc of her 
jmpulation ns rural 

The economics of a country dependent to 
so great on extent as India on agriculture 
mian drptndcncc on rams, and if the rams 
fail there i« widespread di«lre«8, involving the 
, majorilj of the people At the root of much 
’ of tiie povertj of the people of India and of 
ihc risks to whicli they ore rxpc»«ed b"* the 
fortunate circumstance that agrieultorc form* 
ho «ole occupation of ll e ma«®cs of the 
opuhtion The reason behind tin* is that 
hough the agriculture forms the msinstav oi 
e Indians vet it i« in India tl at wc find 
-riruUiirc in ils v\or«t state of development 


suffering from serious drawbacks Illiteracy of 
the agricuUunsts, want ot scientific knottlcdgo 
and latc«t development m inaehmcnes suited 
for agriculture, extreme dependence in tlie 
vagaries of nature, e«pccinllv on rainfall, un- 
economic holding in the nature of sub division 
and fragmentation of land and neccs^anly not 
susceptible of large scale operations — all thc'e 
(to mention only a few of man> factors) 
eharactcnie Indian agriculture which is anti- 
quarian in its mcliiods and undeveloped in 
manj reapect* Roinfnll howevoT, is the chief 
factor which accounts for the succe«« or failure 
of crops every year 

Speaking of Indian peasants it has been 
said that out of c\cr>' three jear that passes, 
one IS uncertain, another is chamctcrizcd by 
cxce«sive rainfall resulting in flood with nil its 
shocking incidents and the otlicr suflcnng 
from drought Indian peasants arc oftcntimirs 
rendered helpless victims to the ominuchts of 
famine and flood and tliei'C natural calamities 
both rcEuUmg from the uncertainties ot rain- 
fall raise n hcavv toll on human lives 
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2 Factors Determining the A u.ue 

AND Use of Irrigation 
The mam factor deterramrag the \alue and 
U'e of Imgation m anv part of India \Ahether 
from a purely productne or fanune protectne 
pomt of Mew are the rainfall the «oil and 
the class of crops suited to the soil climate 
and other local conditions The rainfall ma\ 
be abundant and a««ured as to render irrigation 
superfluous and e\en injuriou or though 

ordmanlv «ufficicnt it maj be so liable to 
periodical failure or iinrcaeonable incidence as 
to call for irrigation as protective aga n-^t its 
uncertainties or it raa> in all years be ®o 
scant} as to make cultivation impossible 
without arfificial waterings 

3 Different Tmes of Irrigation and 

THEIR I IMITS OF ENTENT 

Imgation briefly «peal mg means artificial 
waterings through «orae constructions The«c 
are called AAoTk« of Imgation or briefly 
‘ Irrigation AAorks The term includes work* 
of msn> varieties and magnitudes ranging 
from the crude contrivance which enables the 
cultivator by swinging a basket to rai«e water 
from a pond to tlie huge embankments of 
earth or masonry holding behind it a lake or 
river of many square miles or from tie small 
temporarv wells a mere hole m the ground 
lined with bni hwood to the great canal which 
carrvmg for «ome hundreds of miles a volume 
of water equal to that of large sized river 
delivers it into a network of smaller channel* 
-for the imgation of over a million acres 

Tie irrigation works of India inav be 
divided into three mam clas<'C« ft) canals 
(tt) tank and (m) wells 

The mam conditions imposing a limit to 
the extent of irrigation bj the first two cla««e« 
are 

(1) The e^o'^aph ra1 and seasonal d slnbui on 
of ta nfall 

(2) The pW cal confi^urat on o ihe counlry 

(3) The d ffi Iw "f hold ng up water atored 
in fears cf ahundanl ra nfall as a provi on aga n I • 
year of d ouglt 

(4) The larze n n her of d Serent slate* and 
terr or es into wh ch tl e country s d Tided and s !► 
d nded 

In its gcoorapl jcal distribution rainfaJ) 
dispbjs n diversitj which is said to be witlout 
parallel in any otl cr countrv in the world 
Leaving mere questions of distance and cost 
out of consideration the general contour levels 
of the CO intrv will frequently offer an msuper 
able obstacle to tl c transfer of water from 


regions of copious and assured rainfall to those 
where it is «cantj end capricious TJie «ca onal 
cliaracter of rainfall al o prevents its cconomi 
cal storage and u c 

The general conformation of th“ surface 
adds still further diffi'’ultv and co t of 
storage On the flat surface of the aliuvnal 
plains of Northern India storage on anj 
considerable «c\lc is almost impo “iblc If we 
allow for evaporPtion and percolation it 
involves generallv the submi sion of an area at 
least as large a« tint wlich would receive 
benefit from the water 

There are no means of predicting a jear 
of drouglt and anv attempt to hold up over 
water even from one vear to the next would 
intnil the lo s of on enormous proportion of 
the supply by ev aporation and percolation ' 

The numberless terntonal divisions of the 
country and the manner in which various states 
and territories are intenningled have aho been 
a material obstacle in the past to the develop 
ment of irrigation The onl> suitable «ite for 
storage work may he in a territory wl Ose 
people would not onl} derive no benefit but 
in git even be put to considerable lo s and in 
convenience b> the construction of the work, 
or the full utilization of an available supply 
ma> onh be possible by the co operation of 
two or more states which are .unwilling to 
eoiiibme * 

All these factors have urged the irrigation 
engineers to welcome and take recourse to the 
Ia«t one i c well irrigation n« the most 
olTicient means for imgation 

4 \dvantaces and Progress of Irrigation 

FROM SOIL AA ATER BY MEANS OF TCBE WXLLS 

The extraction of water from the sub soil 
for irrigation is not of course a new departure 
In Ihe earlj records of the peoples of India 
dating back to manj centuries b°fore the 
comraenccnicnt of the Cl ri tian era f'cre arc 
frequent references to this practice of Irn 
gation A\ ells I av e been in u e from time 
mimemonal and mo't of the aJmo t innumcr 
able welU which are found m Southern India 
have been in existence for manv generations 
two in He Chingleput di'tnct of Aladns 
which «till irrigate a considerable area are 
leffercd to in H e m crjptjon of the SUi and 
9th centuries 

Tie great importance of wells as sources 
of imgation maj bo gatl cred from tl e fact 
Hat thev «uppl} water to more tlian 20 "^ of 
the total ir igntcd area and to ncarlv 
of the total area irrigated by private^ 
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and thoir jmmen«c value in jc^rs of circuit 
from the fact that m the famine year of 
1896-97, the area under \vell irrigation ro«c at 
once by nearly two and a half million acre* 
while tint under tanks fell by nearly one and 
fl half million And again in 1899 1900 not- 
withstanding that in many parts the well supph 
had begun to fail owing to sufcc®sioD of dry 
years well irrigation To®e b\ more than a 
million acres while from tanks diminished 
Some of the most interesting stati'dienl facts 
relating to well irrigation are 'ummirised in 
the table given below 

Number otwetts need far In)(rmt<on 


Pertnsnent Tcropomry Tout 

27o 000 4 00a 349000 

tootico sjoooo jaiocco 

62(3 2SiO e"62fO 

•>^4000 2MOCO 

14 000 42000 60000 


Province 

Ponjiih 

United 

Provinces 

Madras 

hombay 

Central 
1 roTinrea 


there IS no need for intensive cultivation or 
for irrigation of any kind 

In the ncc districts of Bihar the crops are 
subject to failure occavionally extremely wide- 
spread and severe tVells, nevertheless, were- 
formoriv little appreciated 

Onmg to the great utility of well imga- 
tirai the Agricultural Engineering Sections of 
Prcnmeial Departments of Agriculture have for 
the la«t decade chiefly been occupied with this 
branch of agricultural engineering — mainly with 
the better utilization of underground water 
supplies and the improvements of 'lift imga- 

Gro«a area irrisatcd % of cropped 

in a normal year area under veil . 

In acre* irrigaljon 


Total 

3750000 


13 


5731000 4 3 14 

20000(» 3-2 5 

660000 2 6 SVi 

“/OCO 14 Ui 


Tlie above Egurea relating to the distribu 
tioa of well irrigation are exceedingly sUiking 
Out of a total of 13 million acres irrigated 
from wells m British Territory, no less Hian 
9i millions arc found m the two Nortlicni 
Provinces In tie Central Provinces there i'< 
next to no well irrigation South of this Uiete 
are some 2i million acres of which roughW 
J are in Madras and i in Bombay This 
distribution of well irrigation is of course, far 
from accidental The mo«t favourable condi 
tions are found in the allnvial plains of 
Northern India the sub vpil of which contains 
an mexhau«tible supply of water 

In the Punjab where the great bulk of 
irrigation is carried on from permnnent wells 
the area imgated by a well averages ns much 
ns I'l' acres' wilnb nr sinmr uhfitTVrir dlmAlr Ahf^ 
area is watered from a single well There are 
individual wells which water ns much as 60 
acres In the United Provinces also large areas 
arc watered from permanent wells 

B ith regard to Bengal although the 
statistical information is partial and meagre, 
it has been as®erta3ned that except 3n the west 
of Bihar there is little or no well imgation 
Favtern Bengal is a vast sheet of unfailing 
rice crops and despite the teeming population 


lion ’ Tlie enormous scope of eueb work i» 
obvious from the fact that of the 60 million 
acres or so irrigated annually in British India, 
onlv about 25 million acres is irrigated from 
canals, the remainder being watered from wells, 
tanks and other sources, moreover, the area 
under imgated cultivation is only about one- 
fifth of the total area sown 

There ate however several comparative 
advantages of irrigation from tube-wells to that 
from ordinary nia«onry wells and these have 
led Uio Agricultural and Irrigation Engineers 
to adopt the former means of irrigation ns an 
improvement of the latter 

An ordinary masonry well cannot be «unk 
to a very great depth and if so done, it will 
entail a heavy expenditure Moreover, whereas 
«n oftdnary masonry wciV wiiV usually oni^ 
yield from 2 000 to 4 000 gallons of water per 
how as much as 71 000 gallons per hour have 
been obtained from n tube well 

The reasons for this arc ns follows 
(a) The sub 'oil is not one hotnogeneous 
ina^ but IS composed of layers of matrnsl* 
such as alternating strata of sand and day 
with oeea'ional beds of Icankcr and while 
thex effectively prevent the vertical Oow of 
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•^ater through the sand they ha\e httle effect 
upon the horizontal flo'n 

The bottom of a masonrj well can only be 
presented to one stratum of sand, whereas a 
-tube well penetrating more deeplj into the 
ground, passes through and taps «e^eral water 
yfieldmg strata 

(b) The velocity of inflow depends on the 
Infiltration Head This can be made much 
•greater in a tube well because, in a tube well 
a perforated «creen is proiidcd to prevent the 
•displacement of the surrounding sand and the 
•eritica! a elocit\ of inflow and con cquentlj the 
yield can be increased 

111 '■n ordinary masonry well no sucli 
mechanical deuce is proiided and if the 
lolumc of water drawn off is such a- to cau«c 
an exccssnc Infiltration Head the critical 
■velocity of inflow wall be exceeded with the 
remit that the «and will boil or blow m with 
the water cau'ing caMtation wntb consequent 
-danger to the structure of the well 

Tlie maximum Infiltration Head for an 
ordinary well i« coaree «and 7 to 8 feet normal 
*and 6 feet fine sand still les A.n Infiltration 
Head of 26 feet has been applied to a tube 
well without harmful re«ult* 

The ad%antageB of irrigation from tube 
■wells as compared with the ordinara method 
•of iingation from canal* are that an area 
/■ould bp developed in accorfiwee watb the 
demand that there is no large initial outlay 
that the capital outlav per eusec of water used 
for irrigation i« le«« than under wcir control 
system and that water is available as and when 
required Tlic cultn ator ha- to pay on 
aolumctric basis 

Thu« the better utilization of the smaller 
local sources of irrigation ba the improvement 
of wells i c ba the construction of more 
efficient types of tube-wclls and the improve 
ments of water-lifting appliances for wells and 
tank* ha’s occupied the attention of agricul 
tural and irrigation engineers in rao-st province 
and the utihty has been ron'iderabh increa«ed 
by the subarte«ian bores and the installation 
of power pump* of standardized pattern and 
the late«t departure consists in the fact that it 
is being undertaken bv mean* of clectncallv 
operated tube-wells on a large scale 

As 13 natural, roo«t progre«s in the better 
u«e of underground water eupplie* has been 
made in the Tndo Gangctie plain 

The largc't ®cbcmc of tins nature is the 
Gantrea Hrdrnclcctne Scheme in the United 
Pro\inccs That *chcme would command an 
area of 1300 «quarc mile* of agncultural 


country and would *upply electric power at 
cheap rates primarily for irrigation and agncul 
tural purposes 

In the United Proannees where etramcr 
tube wella construction has been in progress on 
a large <calc for a number of years and where 
o\er 200 large tube wells suitable for power 
pumping plant and o^er 200 small ones bad 
been mstalled foi private indmduaia up to th» 
year 1929 the position has «ince been carefully 
reviewed and n con idcrable reorganization of 
the agricultural engineering sections under- 
taken In iddition to the preparation of the 
detailed projects which includ" estimates of 
running charges as well as of capital cost, 
actual te ts of each *trainer are now under 
taken before the pumping plant is selected 
These te t» include the accurate measurement 
of discharge of the tube and of the depres ion 
ID water level dunng pumping «o that suitable 
pumping machiners may be selected which will 
utilize the water *upply fully but will not 
permit of an undue depression of the water 
level and would endanger the future stabibty 
of the well From these tc t« n schedule of 
running charges i« prepared so that the own-r 
is in B po itiun to know what his water will 
cost him per acre and to plan his agricultural 
operation' accordingly 

The ie«uk« of tests on 60 of the 71 tube 
wells which were completed and fe«ted dunng 
the year 1928*29 and of the more detailed 
tests and «ehedules of running charges for 21 
of the larger in*tallatiODs show that the best 
discharge obtained was 35 640 gallons per hour 
excluding three quite *mall installations nin 
mng 00*15 (including 15^ on capital for 
interest and depreciation and ba*ed on a work- 
ing year of 1 800 hours) ranged from 12 annas 
to about Hs 2 8 per acre-inch of water The«e 
figures clearfv bring out the fact that even 
when the lift is not small *uch installations are 
profitable when an exten*ive sy«tem of agri- 
culture includinc valuable crop like sugarcane 
and tobacco etc arc adopted Of the 71 
tube wells referred to above, 44 were of «mall 
size for u*e with buMock power the in«tallation 
co*t varying from R« 39 to R* 8S4 and the 
di*charpc3 from 400 to 3 700 gallons per hour 
Manv of the*e were veiy profitable to tbeir 
owner* 

During the recent years the *ystem of 
tube well imgalion naturally received more 
con«ideral»le attention in mo«t provinces and 
«ever)I Indian State* 

The u*e of large tube-well*, of 10” and 12' 
diameter for imgation piirpo*e« i* practically 
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'1]JL MOW U\ Jl! \ 

to l!» Lnik'iJ I’roMW^, Uk l*on)ib 
I5(ifir «jn3 On-'u a»<l in tii-i. piv\iMt> 
ci>n>uici!ih]i, aJvtncf-j )nM 3>r<j» tnt^t in ti 
lx Hir u.ilizatji^ji vf uiidiri^roun 1 « ib r-supplw h 
I ij J}i* UnitiJ l'ro\nii.<3 22J lubt-wilJ* 
\Mri. )t) tfilli'J ]{) tilt >tsr ]U52, i» J5 of uhicl) 
>"lriJnirs of V to iV iljaiiaUr v«n fituil nnd 
Jl) IfiS I'liniriir') nf diiiin«ter In lUW 
327 projuts \m n cmujiltt d conipri'iiig 47 
liiln-wtll'* of '1 111 10 tl iMiiiir and 2bO 

of till •niillii »^i/i i«t> 10 lulx jmHh 
iii'-lnllid in till Murjlabid tli Irict by Ihc 
0 (j> irliiuiit 111 \yiuiluii( I mu I I’iomuh- 
\^c^t litimkil ivir to tla lrM„iitiun Department 
(fir UHi in tin duti nninalion of tin. iconomic^ 
of Oilii v\«U ful < mik 

In the I'linjub ')l‘J tub* w»Ui ol vanou* 
Eize-^ nttdl mill >1 nil ^Miii in I loiiip ilt 
t-trnmers win in'-tall d in 1Q28 23 and 27C in 
the jour 19J2 The i-poci'il udvantagoa of U« 
ftnni \Min i*(runor an lii it il* «i t u cmlj half 
of that of the nixt cheapest typ on the market 
ami it III irtmuini from <h<ti i rln mnal 
of (he sihea, which hv choking up the intorEticc- 
has rendered rnanj metollit Etromcr^ iniiTcct»e< 
in certain areai The -i*e of stom wan 

ttraiTicr la 3J'‘ diameter and »t is ma n)v used 
for ncJls lo bo worked by Pcr'i m WlnaJs or 
other forms of lullock powei wu' r bfl 

In odihtion to the nUaae numbers tiro 
12 ' tulit -wells were in»t ilhd in 19 52 which wen 
filled with the cadmium plat d *loltcil ttrnmere 
dc«iRncd hj the aRncuUiirjl engineers from 
the latter yields of 2 1 cu«cc nnd 2 13 cusec 
re«pectrtcl> under workinj, heal of 10 to 12* 
were obtained In the year 1933 173 tube- 
wells of S' and under were inslalted in the 
Punjab 

In Bihar and Ori®«a there has beat « 
marked improeemcnt in recent years m tJ»e 
demand for tubc-nclls In the year 1932 29 
projects coii«j»tjng of ten tube-wcJJs of 5" In 
10' diameter were completed In the followin'? 
year 43 installations con*i«ting of 8 tijb^-wePs 
of 5” to 12' diameter were undnlnkcn In 
tbc majority of thc«o ttib’'-wclls th- “Sabour” 
.♦/pT* j\f atcnin.'i’' ^Vavaned .to amf JLlie .bvtn' 
conditiom were used In 1932 the mn t euc- 
cc«ful tube caac an arid of 933 gallons pci 
miniifc from S8 feet of !2' “Snbmir" Mramer 
In (iie following year, nn a leM of I 000 callons 
par m ndte with a piimninc d''n'''««ina of under 
10 f'^t were ol tnined from i 12 ' tube-well 
The number of Jarec-aired inlieweljs jn- 
crenaea m tlie demand far amallcr jnstallahons 
eanfml'v in tl c hydi'o-elertne ctmI nren* of the 
Tlmtrd Provinces and lho®e parts cil the Punjab 
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wlitn, the ndvcnl of cheap cleetriedj 
fiHs inmfl'cd the demand for •ejeefrifitd 
initnll iliona for irriKation puriWH-s 

Jn the iiuluinn v! 1933, the Ujiited 
I’majncts fJottniim/it dicidwl to eppomt Iht 
Dmgts Hjdro-elcttnc I nrjuiry Committee to 
r<i)in the ilydi) projects nnd tnler aha to 
jHhic a'hnt itcijon abouH U. taken to meet 
hijaj diniunils for jwwer for rural de\clo,)- 
jmnt, bulb m the gri t urea proper nnd ndjoin- 
inj, nrcaa which had sprung up during 1931-33 
One of tin. rt«ulls of the Commitlcc’a work was 
tin intrculuction of n project, which will b" 
cirned out b> the Iljdro-clcctnc branch ol the- 
Irrigition Depiirtnvent and was expected to be 
•omplctod in 1938 this include® the construe 
lion of 1333 stale-ownctl tube-wells at a co«t 
of hIkiuI 10') Iftklis to coniniand 1 400,000 acres 
nn<l irngatc nnnuallj about 350j000 acres of 
wluat and ISO 000 acres of sugarcane An 
interesting part of these opcratians i? that 
snlistitution to the extent 0/ 300 ctiseea of 
I'ftnal water l)> IuIjc wtII water 10 JfceruC 
district nnrJ the utiliration of (he wafer en 
r<tcas(v| in the and parts of Muttra and Agra 
districts where, for geological ren«on«, tubi» 
wells cannot be «ucer«sfolly constructed 

To facilitate ibc successful construction of 
lube-wells in most provinces the Agricultural 
Department is mamtaming a stall for the 
im)>ro%cm«nt of wells bj boring In the United' 
ProMnccs the number of boring* made m the 
year 1932 was 1,499 end in the following year 
1,714, the pcrcentngc of successful borings being 
w%cnty-one 

In the Punjab IC3 bonngs were mnde in 
the year 1932 and 230 m the following year In 
Dilmr and Ofi<ea 218 borings were riink in 
1932 of which 192 were successful win! t in 
the vear 1933 367 bonngs were made of which 
118 were successful 

Tlicrc has been scry recently licas'y demand 
for bonngs from the tract lying between Chota 
Nagpur platenu and the nlluMal tracts of 
Slishabad Oaya nnd Bhagalpur, where rock 
IS usually met with 

•In -Atadceji Ji?A .suaa'’«i\hi’ .hn’uigr .vcir- 
made during (he year 1932 of wlich 13 were 
yielding Artesian supplies discharging from 23 
to 230 gallons per minute to nn aaerage height 
of 15 feet above praund level In the followin'; 
\esr GS2 aiicce««ftil bonngs were undertsken 
Aa Artesian yield of 2^90 gallons per minute- 
to a height of 91 feet m the Soiitli Arcet d strict 
was obtninrd whereas from another honn" an 
ajcld of 12'iO gal’nns per rmmifo at 7} feet above 
ground-level was obtained 
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"The .more recent figures conclusivelj pro\e 
"the increasing aemand for water from tube 
uells and the numbe? of projects completed in 
1934 in lie Lnited Provincea waa 330 and m 
the following soar the number waa 458 consist 
jng of 204 tube-wells of 5" and over in diametn 
And 254 of 3|" diameter 

The preponderance of 5 ' and 6" tube-well' 
■wa« particularly noted and appears to be due 
to the fact that such sizes are being commonly 
Adopted in the hydro-electric gnd area In 
1934, there was further development of tube 
•wells m the electric gnd system where the 
Irrigation Department, m close co-operation 
•with the Agricultural Department, have started 
a five year sdieme of tube-well construction 

In the Punjab 118 tube-wells of 5" and 
under in diameter were in=talled during the year 
1934 In the following year (1935) the number 
of projects rose to 169 , and the number of tubc- 
wells mstalled in Bihar in 1934 was 123 and 
3n the following year the number rose to 127 

The number of borings aI«o shows a steady 
increase and 3 565 borings were done m the 
year 1935 in the different provinces against 
24W m 1932 and the percentage of success was 
nearly seventy two 

In Bengal «ugarcaDe has establi«hed its 
•V alue as a sub titute money crop for jute It 
IS c timated that improved varieties of «ugar- 
oano are now grown on an area of li lakhs of 
Acres A <ur.ey of sugarcane cultivation has 
shown that compact areas can be found in 
■various parts of the di^tncts of Rangpur, Bogra 
Ra]«hahi, Dmajpur and Malda in the Raj«hahi 
Division, Fariilpur Dacca and MjTncn»mgh 
in the Dacca Divi«ion, Nadia, Jc"ore, 
Alur-liidabad and 24 Paraganas in the Pre 
«idcncy Divi ion and Burdwan in the Burdwan 
Division where the local supply of cane is 
leufhcient for the establishment of up to date 
cugsr factories 

5 Co^cn.«lO^ 

So the question of tube-well imgation j" 
by no means a Ic's important problem m thi» 
province to increase the yield and cultivated 
area of the crop, and it is pleasing to not* 
tint the appointment of an AgncuHural 
Fncineer has enabled the study of imgalion 
quc'tions to be taken up in this connection and 
several tube well constniction- have been 
' iirdertaken rcecntlv 

So long I hare confined rav atcntion to 
the necessitv suitabilitv nnd progress of irriga- 
tion from tube-wells, but we shall be failing in 
•our scientific observation of the problem if wre 
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Ignore the difficulties limiting the extension of 
tube well irngation m India 

The estimated volume of water expended 
on imgation from wells is at about one bilhon 
cubic feet or more than of that portion 
of the ramfall which penetrates the «oi! As 
far as supply i« concerned, this percentage 
imght no doubt be more than quadrupled, but 
the quantity of water in the eub-soil can no 
more be taken ns a mea=ure of the po sibilities 
of well irrigation, as the volume of surface fiow 
passing into the sea can be taken as a measure 
of the po sibilitics of flow irrigation And the 
principal distinctive limitations to the exten- 
sion of tube well irrigation consist m the amount 
and quality of the sub soil supply, the depth 
at which it IS found below the surface, 
the conditions of «oil and sub soil favour- 
ing or impeding construction and raising of 
water 

In the alluvial tracts of Northern India, 
down to the line of the Jumna river, the sub 
soil supply of good water is practically 
inexhaustible and its depth generally favour 
construction It is difficult, therefore, here to 
place any limit to the eventual exten ion except 
the requirements of cultivation There are 
again some places [eg, South of the Jumna) 
where the water bes deeper, and is less 
abundant, it is aI<o more liable to exhaustion in 
tunes of drought, rock has to be penetrated and 
the expense both of construction and lihmg is 
greater 

Tbbe well irrigation m those places will 
not pay except for a v aluable crop Here 
extension of irrigation from tube-wells mu't be 
exceedingly gradual, and only increase part 
pasm with the development of the general 
resources of the people But while this exten- 
sion cannot be rapid it cm and doubt!e®3 will 
continue long At the same time, there will 
always remain exten ive tracts, such as the black 
«ou' pihms ana’ et-ony upi’ana's of tlie Dcccan 
tiact and the ci'ystalline areas where tubo-welN 
or wells of any kind are impossible or mil 
never pay, and which will be protected from 
famine by means of irrigation, no better than 
at present notwithstmding the utmost develop 
meat which may be effected in the multiplication 
of tube-wells 

Nevertheless, of the problems of vital 
importance to India today, not the least 
important is that of the food for her rapidly 
increasing population The prc«cnt rate of 
incrraso of that population i» a fact of profound 
significancp and it is obvaously one of the issues 
which IS likely to prove to be of the greatest 
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iiupoitance to Uje future governments of tlus 
country A recent report of the Public Health 
Commi'Sioner ^\ith the Government of India 
states that the population of India is expected 
to increase to 400 millions in 1941, and that 
it IS increasing at tlie rate of about 4 milbon'* 
per year The report states further that onlj 
about three fourths of an acre per head of 
population m British India la under cultivation 
for food purposes, and that it la impossible to 
provide a sufficiency of food even for the present 
population of India The investigations which 
are being carried on by the Departments 
concerned with the Agricultural Research will 
doubtlesa result in increased productivity of the 
land But if our food resources are to keen 


pace with the incrca'e in popuhtion uie-in-. 
inu'-t be found of bringing large tracts of 
country, still unproductive, under fruitful 
cultivation, and there is no way m which this 
can so cffcc(iva?Ij be done as extending facilitiC' 
for irrigation And it is necdlc's to cmpha-ire 
the importance of a development which results 
in the economic use of water and which is of 
benefit to Government and the cultivator alike 
«o it inaj not be ovcrsangtimc to look forward 
to a period when the area under tube-wejl 
irrigation throughout India will have increased 
several times And w-ith full regard to tiie' 
difficulties we must still admit tiiat Irrigation 
from tube ncHs holds out a prospective hituro- 
of our national life 


DIDBUDDHISM CAUSE 

Bi \ M MIKINI 8*. 

In ]ii 8 «poedi at the Maharashtra Hindu Dharma 
Pari'had referred to in the Notes m the Tanu 
arv issue of The Modern Scucu, Dr htoonjcis 
reported to have said that the cult of non 
violence spread by Buddhism was the chief 
cause of India’s downfall and that the ca«l« 
system has justified it«elf by resisting th" 
proselyti«inp pressure of Islam 

In the first place, let us see if the doctrines 
preached bv I>ord Buddha were responsible for 
tho downfall of India History fells us that 
the roo«t glorious periods in medieval India 
were those of the Impenal Mauryas and Uv 
Imperial Guptas when India attained the 
highest peak of glory and culture Both these 
dynasties flourislied after I-ord niiddha had 
preached his doctrines m India and thev had 
been accepted by a hrgo majority of the people 
India spread her cuUure over a large part of 
ithe .then .UnAwn wncld diiring tlicsi’ ,ner»id 
It IS wrong to o«unie that want of physical 
courage and braverv brought on by the cult of 
*• non-violence taught hv Buddhism was rcspon*i- 
ic for the conriuc«t of India hv the foreigners 
.e know from Ili'ton that the Arabs who 
onquered praclicallv the whole of the then 
own world had to ignnmmausly retreat from 
in mainland of India on account of the 
vietance ofTered by the Rajputs under the 
niou« Bappa Rawal and had to remain 


INDIA’S DOWNFALL ? 

MBBS.FXCS (EdlS ) 

satisfied with onlv the small frontier province 
of Smdb Thus the Indians kept back the 
world conquering Arabs from peoelrating intf» 
the interior of the countiw for over thrci 
centuries till personal jealou«ies, treachery, 
supetBlition and artificial di\ision« created by 
the ca«te system brought on (he downfall of 
the Ilmdiis and made them slaves cif foreign 
conquerors 

Was not the treachery of Raja Jaichaiid 
of Knnau] responsible for the defeat of 
Pothwiraj Cliaiihon at the hand* of 
Sliahabuddiu Ghont Col Tod savs that when 
the Turks invaded Afghanistan then ruled by 
the Hindu dynasty of Shahis, they managed 
“ pollute ” the aprings of water belonging to th< 
Hindu army bv the blood of the sacred kine 
nnd thus the Hindus were made to surrender to 
(he foreign hfahonicdans through “heer starva 
tion Could Wind surlcretition .cm anv ./uctherf 
Buddhism never invented the word 
“Kalapam” making crossing the ocean (ahoo 
<0 the Indians Atfock was declared to 1)P the 
furthest limit of Hindu India long after 
Buddhism ceaeed to cxi«{ in India n« a ))yin„' 
religion Aa a remit of these sjjh restrictions 
India pot isolated from the rc*t of the world 
the outlook of the people became narroweil 
nnd the fine Rajput nnd Int chns like lh“ 
Awans Ghakknds Tanjiins *\nd others from 
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Mglniiitin uhI tlie A\c'tern Puujnb ei^ily 
acccpttd I'lam, haMng completely lo-t contact 
T\itli the \r>an culture of tlic Indian mainland 
Here the doctnnes preached bj lord Buddhi 
rc'pon'iblc for this degeneration? 

One i3 surpri'cd that n leader of the Hindu 
rcM\al moaement like Dr Moonjc la found to 
defend the ca®te ••\«t(.m If one goe- carcfulK 
through the hi'toty of India it can be ea«iK 
proved that it i^ the ca«te ejstem that was and 
1' responsible for the downfall of India ii 
general and the Hindus in particular Hon did 
the Vrab« under Mahomed Kn«ini conquer 
Sindh ■* Histoia till* us that the traitor Moka 
Ba-aja liclped the Arab' against hi- sovereign 
the Dahir King of Smdh The Rajput rulera 
-of Sindh used to look tlown upon the Jat« and 
were impo'ing ah «orts of humiliating re frictions 
nhout drc's etc on thi- brnc cla s winch 
made them eneinic' of their onn countn. and 
created traitor- like Moka Ba aaa among ihero 
aiho helped the foreigner- to conquer Sindh 
After the influence of Buddhism declined 
on India, nianj of the people reaerted to 
Pauranic Hinduism and formed them«elves 
into difforeut castes People willi matcnal 

poner in their hands called tliero«ct\cs liigher 
ca«te8, and relegated the others with no power 
•or influence, into inferior ca«tcs Thus so iDflD> 
ca«te8 like S ratj a K«liatri> a Loukik Brahmin* 
and other so called inferior ca-tes were created 
at ho being denied cultural contact with the more 
fortunate cla««C8 were treated practicalh as 
untouchables Thus when the bo«pitable 

religion of I-lam came into India thc-c cartes 
gladh accepted that rchgion thus gaming social 
«tatu« This «tate of affairs we are told is 
rc'pon-iblc for the I«lamitation of Eastern 
Bengal If the ngid rules of ca*tc s>«tcin had 
not come m the w aj of the hoK Priests of Pun 
m allowing Kalacliand to marry the Nawabs 
daughter, the Hindus of Bengal would ha\e 
’dcch Itoth Vns n\TOcAwrs ol XtiSapiftiaT nnA 
perhaps Bengal would not have become a AIo«leni 
majonty proMtice as it is todaj 

If one 'tudies carefulh the social problems 
m India it will be found that the ngid ca«te 
s>*tem to a large extent rcspon-ible for the 
•existence of the «o called depres'cd classes in 
the Hindu «ocietj "Many of the depre'oed 
e!a««es a^eert that their ance«tor« were ongmallj 
high taste people and were sociallj degraded 
and declared as untouchables bj being ostracised 
from their high ca«te because of their breaking 
certain ca'te nile* Thus we are told that the 
Tamil Pariah poet =ainl Nanda’s great grand 
father was a Brahmin who was made an out 


ca«te bccauee he had ta=ted some forbidden 
food to keep his body and "oul together dunng 
a «eaere famine I know the ca*c of an 
intelligent 5oung scavenger who when a«ked 
about hi« familj historj , told me that his 
grand father who was a high-caste Lingaaet, 
had to (ea\c his home in the Bijapur district 
of the Bombaa Pre-idenc>, during a sea ere 
famine and come down to a coastal town 
Being refu ed ana help from nn> Hindu ca-te, 
I e had to join the ranks of the depre«-cd cla «C3 
Thu* «o mam ca®es could be quoted of numen- 
calla «niall and isolated Hindu cartes who haae 
to join the fratcmita of the depre* cd cla«=ee or 
enter another religion ns no other Hindu carte 
would fratemirc with them on account of rigid 
ca«te rule* 

The Alaratha* would mo t probabla haai 
I een m po««c«eion of the imperial throne of 
Delhi todaa hut for the internecine di'sen ions 
and carte jcalouMc*, which brought on the fall 
of the Maratha Empire The following is an 
extract from the old records of the Ea«t India 
Compam 

“In M»t 1772 TTillism Hemby Geyernor of 
Bombty wrote tsain to Sir Jobs ColebrooVe wilhout 
loaching perwnsi mailer* Commeolioc on poll ical 
affa■r^ he rtmwVed “The Maraiha chiefs id geaeral 
begin to be incensed a;aio<l the oiuiried govemnent of 
(he Dr«bm<fl« so (here i* a di raat proepect of (he deelme 
of their empire from ihe r own di*»erision«. if a defen 
•lee iteaty can be eoorluded with FuUesiog on adyaa 
tayetMi* lerm* for the Company I ahall use my atmoit 
to effect It The iDteryentioo of lucky and niilucVy day 
ha* preyented my being able to settle with him while 
he b*s been here ** 

Half of the population of Malabar would 
not hn%e become Jloplah Mahomedan* as is 
the ea«e at pre«ent, if the Hindu Zamonn three 
centuries ago had not converted his Hindu 
subjects to I*hm =0 that thev might be abli* 
to 'me in his nax-j a* the ngid ca®te niles 
prexcnled the Hindus from taking to sea faring 
life E\en at present in the newlj formed 
■Roxnl Indian "^axw the Bnti«h Government 
is not recruiting the braxe Hindu sea faring 
elapse*, like Bhandans and Gabit® from the 
Bombay *ea-coa?t because of the ngid cn t" 
lules the*e cK«=e3 observe as regards food, etc 

I am sure it will be a pleasant 'urpri-e 
for Dr Aloonje to be told that it can be proxed 
from the records of the Indian armj and its 
magnificent achievements during the la«t world 
war, that the clays of Indians who in some fonn 
or other follow the doctrines of Lord Buddha — 
including that of " Alnmsa ” and regard him 
a* one of the ten dinne incaraatjons (after 
all it cannot be denied tliat the modern Hindui-un 
IS to a large extent a modified form of Maliaj ana 
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Ruddhi'-m), proved Ihcnr’clvcs in eotne rc'pcct'* 
to be more martial than the particular cla®? of 
Indians who follow the martial doctrines of the 
Prophet of Arabia 

This can be proved from the following 
Btalistics — 

In the first place the Hindus form about 
two-thirds of the total number m the Indian 
army of the present day The proportion 
being 

InfanirY Ckvatry 

llindui (includiog Sikhs tnd 

Gurkhas) eesSt «)Q2 

Mahometans 2)074 

Burmans 3072 — 


During the last world war certain regiments 
were specially selected for conspicuous gallantry 
on the battle-field and the title ‘ Royal ’ was 
conferred on them The regiments according 
to religion are as follows — 


Royal 6lh Jats Wholly Hindu 

Royal 32nd Fioneers Wholly Sikh 

Royal 3) b Caihwal Rifles Wholly Hindu 

Royal 4Ul Dogras Wholly Hindu 

Royal S9ih Sindh Riflas lIsK Hindu and half 
Mahomadan 


Royal (?) Ruoiahia HiH Hindu and halt 

Mahomedan 


Royal IITlIi Mahraitaa Three fount Hindu tn<f 
one f unh Mil omeiltni 

Royal 12)ili Baluchis Hill Hindu tnd half 
M shorn edan 

Royal 2/Sih Gurkhas Mholly Hindu 

Royal )/9ih Gurkhas Wholly Hindu 

Royal 3Chb Deccan Horae Half H ndu and half 
Mahomedan 

Royal Bombay Sappers Three-fourth Hindu lod 
& hliBera one fourth htabomedan 

Ifcrc nlso it is found that the reguoents 
in the Indian army that were specially marked 
out for valour on the field of battle were more 
iliada Oiaa Mahamedaa Thus no greater 
proofs are necessary to assert that the teachings 
of Lord Buddha have not in the least destroyed 
the martial quabfjcs of Indians, and that the 
downfall of India is not due to the doctrines 
preached by the Enlightened One, whom the 
great Sankaracharyya dc«cnbed as tfl >T*il 
“ the emperor among Yogis ” 

Ifowever the great Hindu leader is appeal 
mg for the establishment of the Vedic Dharma, 
the rooUo of which is 4M dV Make 

the whole world Arya," an ideal which, if 
followed would leave no room for ca«tp, creed 
or colour 


RATIONAUZATION OF THE STUDY OF ARABIC 

lix Md MUJIBUL nilQ. Uji 

Aeabic is the only surviving scion of Iho Bcmitic Mcdilorraaean, from the frontiers of modern 
family of languages Other languages- of this Turkey down to the strait of Babel Mandeb, 
family have all died their natural death and Arabic is enjoying an unchallanged suprcmac) 
have bequeathed to their only surviving sister In Afnca almost the entire part lying to the 
the lands over which they once held ibeir swaj north of tlie equator, uses Arabic ns its only 
Now. as all know, this transformation of spoken and literary language with, of course, 
Arabic, from the obscure and crude state of dialects varying from place to place Irr 
nature in which it had been, into a living force, Europe too Spam till today bears the mirks 
and her sweep ng conquest of some of the sites of this language in some of her geographical 
cl oldest ciMhsatwn o! mankind and her siihsc- naiocs though distorted at pre'cnt almost beyond 
quent geographical extension which places her recognition 

m the fore rank in the polity of languages of the Naturally this geographical extent coupled 
civilised world, both in con«idcration of her with political predominance of the Arab* 
immensity of wealth and geographical extension, brought Arabic literature m close contact with 
13 due to the vigour and atainina imparled to it some potent world currents of thought which 
by Islam resulted m the growth of some centres of light 

Arabic has long been the spoken langimee and learning which in course of time after the 
and vehicle of literature of a large part of the huge catastrophe of hlongolnn invasion shifted 
globe's surface In western A*ia from the their venues and grew dim but never died out 
-< of Persia to the shores of the altogether It continued to drag on its modest 
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existence till in the beginning of the Iasi centurj 
^hen it entered into the expanding orbit of 
European euprcmac^ 

hiow, this \ast field nch in its ancieat 
wealth and with a brilliant future could not but 
lure the intellectual free booters of Europe into 
a cio e search for its huge treasure accumulated 
throughout an age of progre«a and prosperity 
co\ered under the duat of centuries with 
feixour and zeal unparalleled m any history 
Europe has done that impelled no lc«3 by 
political nece^'ity and ambition than b\ 
intellectual hunger Indian Mu lims «mce they 
came to be called bj that name ha\e done 
the "ame but from an entirely different point 
of \iew and with a different motne altogether 
rhev ha\c «tudied cla'^ical Arabic language 
and hterature with a to the fuller under 
standing of the Quran and its religion and 
acquiring thereby high merits in the hope of 
di\me rccompen«e on the day of judgment It 
IS needle 8 to saj that all through this pha«e 
of study onlj the branches ak-n and helpful to 
Quranic exegesis 1 a\ e exclusively cDgro««ed 
their entire range of M«ion and no other a«pcct 
of the literature had anj appeal to them It 
^\as purely a religious stud\ and consequently 
it came to be restneted to only the narrow 
circle of professional and qua«i profe««ional 
■Ulemas— though wc may «pcaK of its drawing 
CNcn in rare ca«es the attention of scholars from 
otl or faith« On the whole the fact that 
literature of a people is the reflection of its life 
and aepirations receued little or no attention 
lt« introduction howeaer as a course of 
studies for tie highest academic degrees in our 
Um\er^iUes was expected to give a whole«oni" 
turn to tl e drift of affairs But one Ends to 
one s di«appointinent that the primitive outlook 
is pncticallj unchanged The courses have 
been formed on the model pre cribed for Indian 
classes which have long been dead And 
consequently to all intents and purpo es Arabic 
has come to be regarded and treated as a dead 
language has received from Indian Mu«liin'' 
the reverence due to the relics of a 1 oarj past 
but never lie re pect and love due to the 
throbbing present and a brilhant future But 
on ^crious reflection it appears that the cour- 
IS 1 ardlj worth the time and money *pent on 
it snd one is sometimes Jed to doubt the 
wisdom and justification of its very inclus on 
m the curricula of Umver«iiies Its crobodi 
mrnt therein pre 'uppo rs tlat either of the 
two object* IT providng a con dcrablv 
compre! en<iv e cour«e of rel giou'» instruct on 
for adavneed scholars as minv of tie foreign 


Universities have been doing or a 'ufficientlv 
extensive «tudy of Arabic language and 
hterature has been kept in view Ev en a mo't 
casual observer will readily admit the futility 
of the fir t position It is idle to think that the- 
rehgiou a«pirations of the Ind an Mu'lims 
would have anything to do with the meagre- 
religious instruction if at all provided by the 
cour«es in question while they have in no small 
number thoroughly specialized scholars to look 
up to for dependable instruction and guidance 
Agam the fact that in some Universities a 
separate cour e of religious studies in fulfilment 
of Mu lim demand for «uch is being adopted 
proves beyond doubt the shallowness of the 
first position Here incidentally though a 
question suggests itself about the logic and 
appropriateness of conferring of unqualified 
fl"ts degrees on the completion of the courses 
referred to— respite of its bearing an unmistak 
ably theological stamp and character and a 
eu^;estion offers itself that the«e degrees may 
be more aptly and reasonably substituted by 
degrees of divreitv which will give a truer 
connotation of the thing and relieve the 
misnomer Isow as the di«cu *ion of the fir«t 
object leads to a negative conclusion we mu t 
turn to the only alternative for a positive one 
I\e have therefore to see how far the present 
coures of study in vogue tends to the reahzatioa 
of the objectiv e It may not be quite 
irrelevant here to remind our«elves that no 
history m its true perspective can be ^vided 
into water tight compartments far le«a the 
hj'too of the mind of a people without 
breaking the chain which binds the unintelligible 
integral units into an intelligible whole 
Literature in its wider sense la the hi«tory of 
a peoples mind acting and re acting upon its 
environment — moral and physical This vucw of 
the fundamental aspect of hterature has al 
together been lost sight of re the treatment of 
Rnriivr Atterai'are ni our country 

Tl e entire make up of the syllabus reflects 
this mi taken outlook Text books selected 
for the BA A M \ courses mo«tIy represent 
the canon bound cla sjcal pha®c of the language 
and literature Post classical literature and 
language with tl cir unmistakably di'tinct 
cl aracten ties have been scantily represented 
Alodero I terature as such has been altogether 
shut out A perusal of the cumcula proves 
tlat tbe whole thing has been meant to pave 
the way to religious studies the fa'cmation of 
which has not been out grown by any other 
consideration But this inordnatc love has 
defeated the very object which alone can justify* 



HI>TS TO INDIAN STUDENTS GOING ABROAD 

CvPT P BARDH^N MRCP (Fdin ) dpu (Eng) i 


Thlrk 'irc \cr\ icv, Indian mcdicxl -tudent 
under gndinte oi po«t gradinte- in Grej( 
Britain who ln\e not it one time or other n 
gretted lo« of time monej and cnerg\ througl 
lad of propci guidance both prior tt their 
leaeing India and ub‘-cq\icnt to ariieal in 
Great Britain There i a tendenea aming 
'■onic of the «tudent'- returned fiom Eimpe to 
evaggerate the difficulties of hie abroad 
Quo tion a« to cost of li\ing arc not an wered 
diicctlj adiui ‘'ion of cheap inmg m 

England is corsidercd derogator\ addre< e« 
except in the be«t re idential part-N art 
not gn en dre«s and launrda bills arc 

shown to be heavj aboae all the«e thcr 
la an inherentlj malignant attempt on the part 
of some to draw M\id pictures of the badness 
of life m England of the lack of «ocial con 
\entiona , of the pitfalls for the unwar> Such 
are present m anj countrj and in any commti 
nit} These are to be axoided and not feared 
Instead of gning warning against negatne 
dangers rather guidance sliould be giicn for 
po itive propo itions Tlie aai majonl} oi 
Indian students hae on £2 £3 a week, and 
there need be no «hame in a} mg this openly 
TJiere are places in London within 3d ride of 
the cit\ where comfortable lodgings are a\ail 
able at 30 shilling a week 

Indian students traael to Eiiropi loaded 
with luggage that is far too mueh All they 
need are (1) a pair of flannel trou ers and a 
sports jacket (2) one tropical suiting (3) about 
4 shirt-* (4) personal article • — bke tooth bru b 
shaaing tackle etc a pair of shoes a pair of 
Slippers Tliese ana” a cflange of cibt'flcs ibr 6ea’ 
should complete the luggage One light small 
suit case is sufficient If need be one should use 
two light siQ<iil cases rather than a big one 
The latter will mean porterage and general 
encumbrance It is quite the proper thing even 
for the gentlemen to carr} (heir luggage 
Therefore travel light and carrv your luggage 
As regards actual arrangements for stud} 
it IS advisable to talk to 3 or 4 jieople who 
hav e been through the courses theni«ehe« TTiev 
will probabl} give somewhat dissimilar advico 
but tint j- onl) natural No 'fudenfs prepare 
for studies m exactl} the same manner Then 
wnte to V anous likelv places for admission for 


information about cost® and other relevant 
matters U«e the B M A Handbook for newlv 
qualified practitioner-- It is best to deal 
directlv with the in titution® and not through 
undo or the big brother or a patron Th *' 
attitude of direct approach i« rather sadl} lack 
ing m the average Indian -fudent The Uni 
verait} Professors are generall} eminentl} 
approachable if vou treat them as human being 
and not a« glorified creatures set up to give 
additional prc®t!ge to the Lnner«it} Of course 
It i« best to make on appointment before hand 
even if }ou have an introduction letter 

Before leaving India be «ure to obtain,. 
aroong other things 

(c) \our birth certificate , if this is not 
available a statuton declaration i® wanted 

(b) Tour academic papers such as 
graduation certificates evidences as to 
}our work in hospital® etc 

(c) Certificates as to character and 
social po ition Pl"a«e let the e be bnef, 
direct, and to the point The usual Indian 
habit of loDgwinded testimonials is to be 
shunned 

(d) All corre pondence that you may 
have had with an} one relevant to the 
subject matters of vour study 

Do not take cart-loads of books but only 
a very few intimate ones Books are heavw 
md medical books get out of date so quickly 
There are good lending libraries in Great Britain 
and access to these is obtainable at moderate 
cost 

Belbre I’eaving tlie shores of Tndia pfease get 
some one to tell }ou of the customs manners 
and the pecuhanties of the British people and 
if po sible get a few le'sons on handling kniv e® 
forks etc It IS v erv embarassing to have to u e 
them for the first time on board the ship when 
you are feeling snd, the sea probably rolling 
and the best taken out of you both literallv 
and laetaphoncaJl} Tlie correct u'e of tabic 
implements and rea«onabl} correct manners will 
add much to vour material comforts and poise 
and will make }ou more acceptable Thc«e ma} 
seem trivial details but are worth noting 

When }ou are in England see the school 
or hospital authorities as soon as vou can It 
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18 advisable to write asking for an appointment 
before you leave India The reply la&y be sent 
to your bank address in London, and you 
receive the letter immediately you amve in 
there Trom the school you will also get a bat 
of lodgmga One should get into one of thesn 
approved places at first, when the student has 
felt his pace a little and seen something of th 
place he may seek other places — which though 
not on the University or College hsls, may yet 
be good enough and cheaper 

Human nature is fundamentally the same 
all o\er the world Do not take one or two 
rebuffs as meant against you individually or 
against your race There are many bouses 
where one or other particular race of lodgers is 
not entertained Overlook these People at 
these places are generally uncultured or snob 
bish It is be'’! to avoid them 

- In the matter of study problenw vary 
widclj , and no general hint can be given Tltcrc 
nre a few things, however which are common 
grounds for all medical (and m fact quite a 
number of other) etudenls which may be men 
tioned here 

The newly arrived student from India 
speaks English badly IlesitattOR, lack of con 
fidence, b'>d pronunciation too loud a \oicc 
•undue rapidity are common faults A 'er> bad 
habit IS to interrupt and to answer quc^Uoni 
in the class when some one el«e is being n«kc«l 
If possible speak English before leaving India 
Control jour voice and do not shout Speak 
alowlj , gently and clearly You make your first 
jmprcss on through your appearance but a good 
second 18 created by the waj you speak Your 
upbringing is exposed here Some good doctors 
iinko a hash of their affairs on account of their 
crude manners and poor speech Tiny might be 
grateful for spending four or five pounds m 
taking simple lesions in elocution 'md ctiquclti. 
The writer can say from first-hand experi- 
ence that many residential parts are denied to the 


Indians not eo much because of (heir colour a 
bci^usc of their crude manner (crude in th 
Bntj«h eye) 

Ihe average Bnti*h patient does not mini 
to be cvaroincd by a foreigner There occur 
Bometimes, instances where patients do not hkr 
to be examined by dark-coloured people 
Each particular problem has its own 
remedy, correct manners, a plea«ant “good 
aiomiag ’ a hearty band shake will go a 
long naj Jt is m thi'i respect that the 
average Indian student has to Jcirn more 
In India he rarely has handled white patients, 
he docs not know the British “ ho«p tal cla®3 of 
patients" yet, he is naturallj «hj and timid, 
he licaitatcs A patient can sometimea se’ 
tbrougli this (iriiidity, tiiia hesitation, he at once 
<hnnks from being examined by such a person. 
To get over this the student maj either adopt a 
courteous polite gentlemanly way or the more 
usual cheerful friendly “Hail fellow, well met’ 
way OnI> a small proportion of students 
suffer from this disability, but it ta a real 
d>«abibt> 

Do not trouble ethers with your petty 
diflicultics lest they be too tired to help you 
when jour major d fficultics nriso Eminent 
problems arc alw a> s sympathetically tackled by 
colleagues and (eaclcrs, nnd genune work is 
always opproeiatcd Earn a reputation, work 
for it, do not wait to bo spoon-fed, no ono has 
tlie time to do that to you Move with the 
crowd In medical matters it is so essential to 
keep in touch with things 

Fmally it you arc staying in Great Britain 
for any length of time join the Royal Society 
of Medicine nnd nttend itx meetings It has 
n vaH Jibrnry You get the best men of the 
country giving of their cxpcnonccs there nnd 
you learn medicine far quid cr The majority 
of tho Indian '(udents fail to utilise this excel 
lent organixatton 
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)je hardly knows Science is ta him — as, 
unfortunately, it is also to a considerable 
number of his teachers — a piece of abstract 
thought, a theoretical study with an air of 
unreality about it Where it should deal with 
concrete fact'^ and phenomena and thu^ 
generalise, it has become a sort of metaphyisical 
affair unrelated to the world it atudies In 
other words, Science is lost amidst the paw- 
phernaha of Language 

There are many causes for this peculiar 
hind of attitude In the first place, the rcligiom 
and social traditions, coming down from times 
immemorial and moulding subconsciously the 
lives of every growing boy or gir] seem to put 
a discount on the tangible, physical aurroundmgs 
around us in favour of spiritual and abslraci 
truths Secondly, the average Indian parent 
suffers too much from pecuniary enibarrassmem 
to provide an all round education for his 
children This ma} be the case with mao/ 
schools also Thirdly, our schools and colleges 
are governed in most cases by persons reared 
under the old regime when pedagogy was in it> 
infancy, and thus the proper mcUiods of 
education are neither appreciated nor courted 
Fourthly, the premium put on the value of 
eyanunatjons as a test for obtainmg employment 
IB a handicap to the real scholarly mteresu, 
and favours cramming and memorising for the 
sake of success Fifthly, India is mamly an 
agnculturai country while the Wert is so 
thoroughly industrialised that the appbcatioos 
of science cannot but force themselves upon 
tlie notice of the student. Our students lack 
the opportuniUcs for observing or studying the 
appli^ science in the world around them, while 
a European or American student is surrounded 
on all sides by them As evidence of this, one 
has only to study the spare-time activities o( 
a Bcicntirically-mindcd youth in Europe or 
America At the age of five he will be found 
making things of bits of wood and nails He 
IS soon playing with toy trams Jleccaoo sets 
batteries, telephones, etc He makes ocursioni 
to places near and far, and gets interested m 
animal and plant life He is a frequent visitor 
to museums and exhibitions, and Is all cunosily 
lie has a desire to find out how things work 
By the time he is learning science at «chool, 
he distresses his family by making foul eidcIIb 
in his tiny chemical laboratory By the age 
of sixteen he has a working knowledge, 
other Unngs, of many of the major gifta of 
Science to cmliration To a boy with a 
background hko (hia the study of Foratific 
principles (of ‘Science’ as we call it m our 


pio-pccluses) 18 simply tlie study of tho 
pnnciplcs of well-known appliances 

Tins background of applied science, which 
IS the hentage of youth in the West, is missing 
m India One may watch Indian children for 
years, yet very rarely find them matung things 
for tlierascjves, or being given tools or mecha- 
nical toys by their parents. The materials or 
books required for the pursmt of scientific- 
hobbies arc not available m the raofussil towns, 
even when available, students arc hardly- 
encouraged to make use of them The difficulty 
of obtaining the requisite materials is a vxry 
real one, and our educationalists would do well 
to pay attention to it We do not intend to 
make out that the Indian youth is deficient in 
mechanical or scientific ability, he has little 
opportunity to show or develop it 4 However, 
Uterc IS absolutely no justification why the need 
for a proper background of pure or appliel 
Bcteitce should be neglected in our educational 
system The development of the scientific 
altitude in the students is cdueotionally far 
more important than the passing on of the 
contents of science to them, and yet absurdlw 
enough, our present system feels satisfied with 
the lesser of the two aims Unless wo caii> 
create m our students the habit of looking at 
the actual phenomena with a scicnUfio spint, 
science must remain a bookish and unreal 
study 

This brings us to the question of “ theory ” 
versui “ practical “ How often one corner 
acro«8 persons who regard the so-called *' tlicory 
lectures ” as the essential part of science 
Icochingl The w'ork of conducting practical 
classes IS relegated all too frequently to junior 
nicmbccG of the staff, while the more 
cxpcncBccd ones revel in airy, theoretical 
discourses (How often heirlooms of their own 
student dayal), mootly unaccompanied even 
with Uie cEsential demonstrations The idea 
that the conducting of practical clas'ca » 
inferior work ns compared to the delivering of 
lectures 18 so catrcDched that it will take some 
lime to di'pcl It In some of our universities^ 
the demonstrator is debarred from the right 
of vote in clccUons iVliat is worse, in some 
places he is not even given credit for the total 
luncuot of work ho actually docs, ns there arc 
unfair regulatjons equating tho period of 
“practical work'* to those of “theory ’6 


4, AbtMtc and Wood (ep ctl, pp. 2lff ) efve » 
food diacUMlon of " manual work, arl tod pbjialca] 
edockuo^'' ID nUlion to lodias UuesUon. 


S the ColYciaitr of Agra 

a, lo Mu-ljm Univaraiiy Ak^irb. p 
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A scicDcc course is to be \alucd both as 
an mformatu e study and as a means of mental 
and raaiupulaU%c di-cipline, and all present-day 
educators are agreed that the nght ^ay of 
teaching it is by what is called the “ laboratorj 
method ’’ or the “ heuristic method As 
Armstrong points out 

**It must from ibe oul««t aod erex bo remembered ibst 
the object la new in ^DCtUoD li to develop the 

power o( iniUaUve «nd la kU respeeti to form ibe 
chuacter of the pupiU The ippreaaUon of this cootca 
tion IS cruciaL ‘The pious Pesiafoai is filled snih 
measurele&s remorse when be finds that he has pten 
a Lids bo/ a cooceplion laslead of uiducin^ him lo 
find iC hirnsvlf/ remarks Professor Meiklejohn So 
should ever/ teacher be, and >f the feebng cipressed 
in this sentence can but be made to rankle in ibe mind 
of erer/ teacher the end is achieved. Schools wiU then 
become educating in^tiluCions, (lie dtdtcUc toutvctioa 
which poisons our enstence st the present da/ will be 
properl/ recognised as a fell disease.'* 

This method has its ovm limitations 9 but 
fiom the educational standpoint no other 
method of science teaching has «o much real 
permanent value 

Thus for n science course the method of 
teaching followed m the practical cla'S is all- 
important, and our teachers should pav 
special attention to it By this we mean Just 
the roerse of what might be expected It is 
obvious that m moot of our insUtutiona the 
teacher docs for too much for the studcnla in 
the practical class The practical work of a 
student, as far as possible, should be a piece 
of research for him, and he should be induced 
to carry it out unaided If he has forgotten 
bow to connect a Wheatstone's Bridge, be 
should be made to purzle it out If be is sot 
sure about the details of a dissecbon or a 
physiological opparatus, he should work out 


regarded as equivkleni (o iwo thirds of formal lectures 
ID Ancamal&i Umversirr, two hours of prscucsl penods 
«re CDunrerf egua/ fa ooe iaur of fetrare penad, •no' iff 
Agra UuiversiiT three piacucal penods are reckoned as 
equivaleul to iwo lecture penods. 

7 " Ifeunsuc methods of teaching are methods 

which involve our placing students as far as possible in 
tbe aiijtude of the discoverer — uietboda which iniedve 
their finding out instead of being merel/ told about 
things" (Armstrong 1910, p 236) A fine exposition of 
this method is given by Armstrong m Chapter XV of 
The Teaching of Saeniific Method end other Papers on 
Eduealien 

8. Armstrong, H op at, 1910 p 252 

9 On account of lack of time laboratory faciblies 
and specialised training, it is impossible for the student 
to get all his scientific facts from his own studies in tbe 
laboratory Uo/d and BigeJow (The Ttttchmg o/ 
Biologr in the Secondary School 1914), tfaetefoie, 
suggest that tbe knowledge gained by the laboratory 
method should be made " the basis on which to build 
facts acquired from other persons." 


tlic process by himself If something wants 
cIciQuig or adjuating he «hou3d not be alloweti 
help m doing it It is not unhkely that a 
teacher who follows such a method be -accused 
of Qcglecting his work by persons who are 
ignorant of modem educational principles, and 
perhaps his own students may regard him as 
uns>mpathetie and indifferent He is, however, 
inculcating the spirit of originality and 
independence amongst his students, while his 
orthodox colleagues are systematically stunting 
the mental growth of their pupils by over-much 
spoon-fecdiDg " Mental crutches, once given, 
coon become necessities 

The success of any method of teaching is 
so inbmatcly connected with the personabty of 
the teacher concerned that wc naturally ask 
ourselves, what are the charactenatics of a 
good Science Teacher? Westaway answers. 

"He ksowi hj» OWQ ipeaxl &ub]ecl Ihiough and 
ihrough, he ix widely reed in othej branchet of ecieace, 
he know* bow to tt»ch be know* bow to teach *cieoce, 
be u ebfe lo erpre** biouelf luudfy, he i* iLiIful in 
munputMion. b i« re*ourteful both *1 the demoQftteuon 
itUe and is tbe Ixboreioiy, be le a lopciu to La 
fingertip* be i» wmething of a pbilosopber, and he ii 
so far an histonas that be can *.t down with a crowd 
of boy* and talk to them about the pertonai equation*, 
tbe live*, and the work of such gnuuse* at Galileo, 
Vewtoa. r*r*d*r, and Danno ^fore than all thii, he 
I* an esibusiut, full of taiib in hi* own particular 
work."" 

How far a teacher should be a researcher 
10 his subject, we cannot lay down Surely, 
a science teacher must have a research mind 
and should have some first-hand knowledge of 
(he way discovenee m his subject have been 
made He should have a mind, keenly 
observant, capable of sifting the essential from 
the accidental, resourceful, inventive, mampula- 
Uve, cxpenmental, inductively-inchned If he 
pursues research in hia subject he will be able 
to speak with authority., and his students will 
imbibe from him (in addition to factual 
knowledge) the method and spirit of science 

Sometime back, the Vice Chancellor of an 
Indian Univer'iity deplored the fact that “ la 
the world at present, and m India more than 
elsewhere, teaching and research are being 
combined m the same man," and regarded this 
combination of the two functions as a defect 
in our educational system U Whatever may be 
=aid in support of such a view, if it be 
generally accepted, it must surely mark the 

10 TTestaw*/, 1 TV., Science Teaching What it 

— Vhat It It — What It Might Be Blackie & Son 

Ltd., London sod Glasgow 1929 p 3. 

11 Baan Dr P., Vice-ChanceDor, “ Convocaiion 
Addict* *t Agra University," 1936. 
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biynmug of the dtclioc of bcauLo Educattoa 
111 the uiii\crtilics of India A fipicnre teacher 
gains by being a rcbcarclier, he is belter able 
til gl^c Ins students an insight into the method 
of science A researcher, on the other band, 
IS also at an advantage by being a teacher, his 
tendency to specialise within extremely narrow 
limits IS counter balanced by the broad pcrspcc 
tive of the subject be acquires in teaching 
Was it not to the worlds gain that men like 
laraday, Maxwell, Rutherford Pa«leur Huxley. 
Freud, Lankester and a host of others combmea 
teaching with research ? 

Finally, the educational value of the proper 
medium of instruction is too well known to 
need much emphasis Early science teaching, 
like the teaching of all other bubjocts must 
begin in the mothertonguc of the students 
However, it would be a great educational loss, 
if our students were unable to read with 
facility some foreign language bkc English, 
German or French rich in scientific literature 


II 

Granted the differences lu the mculal back* 
giound of the Indian and the Eurojiean boy 
and the general lack of scientific surroundings 
in the industrial life of the Ca^t what can be 
done in our schools and colleges to promote the 
teaching of science? Wiat definite sviirgesUons 
can be made in this rc«pect ’ 

In Uio first place cverv school or college 
should organise regularly trips to neighbouring 
places of scientific interc«t ana tliercby stimulate 
the natural curiosity of the students Factories 
and workshops o! all sirts ob-enatoncs, 
clectnc power houses, water works nulls and 
industnal plant* museum*, exhibitions and the 
like can serve to awaken ical interest in 
“icicntific study and to compensate to a consider- 
able extent for the lack of scientific background 
111 India Excursion* should al o be 'uranged 
to places full of animal and plant life and the 
students encouraged to make a fir*! hand study 
of fheir biological environment 

Secoiidlj the background of ^citnce, which 
13 missing in India can be artificially insertwj 
at the High School or College stage by the 
gradual budding up, through tlie co operative 
cllort of the teacher and the tauglt, of a 
‘ Science Museum ’’ or “ Hall of Science ” All 
blanches of science mu*t be Tcprc*cnted m it, 
but applied science in particulai must have n 
piomincnt place Sanderson held that 
“ Vppbed science was complex and appurnlb dfficujt. 
t I It htd romance an I niyfiery nlwl; appealed l» 


Momitrr il was in direct cun acl will) ibe urJinaiy hfe,' 
liw home life of the day 

Tlic purpose of the Hall of Science should 
be to present a bird’s eye view of the gifts of 
sacncc to man The picture must be dynamic, 
and in order tu in*urc tins, the building up of 
the Hall should be a continuous, co operative 
process earned out ngularly from year to year. 
Thus alone will the students gam a lively 
interest and a knowledge of Science m Action 
and at the same tunc develop their creative 
abihti^ 

As finances allow, it is suggested that the 
following sections be built up in the Hall of 
Science 

(1) Tht lloiiihop fills should consist 
of the Usual carpentry and metalwork tools, a 
fretwork outfit and if po«siblc, a medium- 
sued lathe, preferably power driven The 
workshop is the key-stone of the whole scheme, 
developing aa it does the creative faculty and 
manipulative skill of Uie students 

(2) Transport Section The aim of this 
section slioud be to give a dynamic picture of 
the transport activities of the country, the most 
important activity of applied science At one 
end of the room wc visualise a model port with 
ships loading and unloading and wagons of a 
model railway running along the quayside 
Tile railway track with its smgal point* *ccnic 
effects and stations is earned over bndges to 
the up country station at the foot of a range 
of miniature lull* Here there is ogam a 
passen^r and gooils station The loeomotiyce 
and rmlmg stock altliougli 'tnlc model*, are 
of Hie smallevt f,auge (00) TJic track is 
signalled and orgamscd on the sy ^(em m actual 
use m Indian riilways At the up country end 
there is a model uiodromc with models of 
various types of aeroplane* To illustrate motor 
vehicles an old car should be bought, after it 
IS tliorouglily cleaned — a museum needs bliow- 
manvliip as much as a shoj>— sections should be 
cut through its cvhiidcr head, valve chamber, 
tear box, clutch, diffeieiitial uuJ tjit The 
luotoi can be mounted on blocks and rotated 
by means of the self starter, and thus the 
whole working of the machinery made visible 
to the eye Explanatory charts should be- 
airai^ied above Uio various models sliowing, 
for example, the principles of aerofoil de«ign 
the ehip related to Arcluincdcs’ principle, tlie 
pnnaplc underlying the electric *ignaHing 


12 Sondsi 

1924 p 64. 

IS, Al bolt and 


of OuniUe, Qiailo & Windiia, Loudon. 
nt p. 21 
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apinritii of tic ijilwaj the u e of the fever 
etc 

(3) Fouer The ne\t cction «bould be 
deMjtccl to working models of \anou3 typca of 
engines It is worthwhile getting two sets Oi 
parts (thtj can be had without much outlaj) 
one for building up whole models of engines 
the other for arranging on boards with a dcs 
cnption of each part The charts abo\e this 
section houH relate engines to principles of 
thermodynamics conservation of eneigy and 
the like \t the up countn end of the Rail 
waj «ub section one might arrange a mode) 
bjdro-elcctnc power ctation with a miniature 
dam and turbines 

(4) Industry This «ection might include 

working mo Iel« of various Indian indu tries 
ivnap «n^nr leSDing taxmencs <aw 

milk potterj works glass works etc The 
accompanjing charts would explain the under 
Ijitig principles and would give mfonnatiotj 
about their regional distribution within the 
countrj 

(o) 11 irclcsd Wentj of in/omiatiynl* i» 

available regarding the con truction of a wire 
less mu cum which should include models and 
photographs of hi tone tran uiittmg and rcceiv 
ing equipment a* w-ell as ob oletc receivers of 
inoio recent date As m a window di«pin> 
string may be connected from the vanous parts 
of n receiver to cards cxplaiiung the purpose 
of each component Models can be made to 
ilhi trato reflection from tl e ionosphere radia 
titjn from an aena! and valve characuprtics 
in three diiuen«ion« 

tO) Biology In the Biology Section tbo 
emphasis should be on tl c hve organi m its 
interaction watli the environment and its rela 
tion to man Far too many teachers fee) 
sati'sfied with only i detacl ed study if the 
internal structure of dead orgam m« an! lake 
no pains to relate their subject with the environ 
mciit and interests of the «tudcnts Alorpho 
logical tudy has it'* own importance but in 
no case should it be regarded as the whole 
even the most important part of Biology The 
student must first of all become in(cre«lcd m 
the liyang activities of tie orgam ra and get a 
broad perspective of the various life pheno 
Dicna Biononiic® Ecology Phenomena of 
Reproduction and Development Evolution ani 
Heredity 4nimal and Plant Geography 
Palaeontology ‘Social hvcs of animal groups 
and scoics of other branches of the subject ca^ 

14. O Dea W T., Handbook of tho cpifeettan^ 
illusiratng Electneal Engneenng II Rado Commttact, 
tion Londoiii 1934 


be illustrated by carefully planned ub ectioiis- 
and ciiarts 

Aquana and terrana breeding cages 
vivaria insect meubators garden for 

nery ro e garden — a miniature Kew an expen 
mental plot an experimental farm these 

will give the means for taking up wide studies, 
mchiHing the life hi tory of man and the 
romantic hi torv of Biology it«elf Much valu 
able work can be done for tl e neighbourhood 
Here t» a short list an agricultural survey of 
the distnct wlere a multiplicity of workers is 
invaluable analysis of soil experimental work 
OD wheat an i other crop (this can be done for 
farms and for neighbouring estates) extrac 
(loa of fat and ugar experiments with flour 
bread making «tud\ of woods tic study 

o/ disca e* and pc t» and o on la It wall bo 
well to devote a ub ection to local fauna anci 
flora properly named 

Later on everal other sections might be 
added A section on Public Heoltli and 
Hygiene would be of distinct value illu trat 
lug with model and cliarts tl e principles of 
anitary engineering drainage watei supplv 
mo quito elimination di ease prevention etc 
There could be a section on Pure Science 
with |>o sibihtic too numerous to mention 
repiiCJs of hi tone expenments charts showing 
the dates of great scientific discov eric poitrait^ 
of important cientist md o on In ordei 
to awaken interest in the personality of scion 
ti<ts it may be uorthwhile to prepare a large 
volume con i ting of photograpl s of individual 
workers facing one page descriptions of then 
li\c« and to I“a\t it open at i difierent page 
each vlay ‘Sections on Geography ’ \rch 
apology Medicine and even History 
might prove u eful addition as tl e scheme is 
worked out 

The building up of such a Hall of Science 
in itself would be highly educative and would 
enable students to appreciate how thev fitted 
lu the lai^r w orld around tl em They would 
Icam to be handy with tools liave that feel 
for apparatus which is the hall mark of a «uc 
cessful experimentalist develop resouicefulnes 
imtiative originality and cieativene«s and 
acquire a real zest for knowledge Science to 
them would no longer be the studv of an unreal 
world but an enquiry into tl e principles under 
tying a woild they already knew a great fleai 
about A omcwlat similar scheme ha given 
remarkable re ults at Oundle Scl ool If it was 
found useful m England 1 ow much moie so 
should it be in India 1 

15 Sanderson of Oundle p 269 
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The True Slorr of the DepredaUont of a North Autlrabui Killer and it* UcitrucUon 
by an Introduced Indian Animal 

By EWEN K PATTERSON 


■Out in the middle of the ttide, Elug^sh, 
jungle-fnnged North Australian river, & broad, 
blunt, icaly muzile, that came *lowly m from 
the open sea showed just abo\e the surface of 
tlie water Mosing upstream like a piece of 
driftwood earned in by the tide it slowed down 
and finally halted alongside a clump of reeds 
that grew from the water at the tip of a long, 
low peninsula which jutted out into the stream 
from the thick dark green wall of the 
jungle 

For a moment the muzzle rciuaincd 
motionless, then it turned and tlio green pafch 
of reeds parted for a massi%e scaly body to 
coma streaming and gUstcning Uirough and the 
crocodile (Big Nick, as he was later called) 
dragged himself ashore to flop like a log on 
the «o{t mud 

Fully twcDty*il>e feet long from U>c Up 
of the snout to t^e end of the tail ho was and 
easily four feet wide across the middle of tbo 
biek— one of the ferocious salt-water crocodiles 
(they are scjenUfically termed Crccoddus 
porojui}, which are the largest U\mg reptiles 
known 

Tired after his journey out to sea, where 
he liad obtained a stomach full of fish Big 
Nick jawned once— his masMte jaws opening 
wide to rocal a fearsome array of huge whit* 
teeth, 6K inches long terrible weapons that 
slanted backwards towards the throat and that 
ne\cr lost their gnp and then ho settled down 
to enjoy an after-dinner sleep But almost 
iinincdiatcl) he was awakened by a disturbance 

°^^^\\)Out ten jards from where the crocodile 
rcpo«^ed, and in Uic centre of the pcmnsul*. 
bathed m Mvid sunligU wa* a pile of mud, 
surmounted with twigs and dead 
squat pile, about three feet high and a yard 
aJrovs. and alongside it was a wallow of 
churned scmiliquid mud ,'^n lire 

of which «howcd the serralcd back 
large croeodilc-a ronn ter female guard ng her 
incubator— nc't of eggs , i 

For SIX weeks, night and day with 
a break her mawye iwentj-fccl long body 


had lam m that wallow, for six weeks she had 
been keeping a close watch o%er her nest — ^the 
nest wht^ slic had scraped together with her 
great two-feet long and nine inch wide fore- 
paws and on top of which she had depo itcd 
a batch of sixty-odd eggs — glistening white 
eggs, a little larger than duck eggs 

Cleverly concealed beneath a thin layer of 
(wigs and lcavc«, those eggs had for six weeks 
been bathed doily in the fierce heat of the 
tropical North Australian sun, while the female, 
formidable and always alert, had remained on 
guard She knew only too well Uic many 
jungle creatures — wild pigs, snakes, and a score 
of others— that would quickly play havoc with 
the eggs if she left Uiem uncorded for any 
length of time, and so, day after dav, night 
after night, she had lam m her wallow, as 
motionless as a log, Bpi>caring for all the world 
like a dead beast, except Uiat occasionally she 
emitted a low moan or grunt 

And now her long vigil was over The 
incubation period had expired Beneath the 
fierce rays of the midday sun iho surface of 
lie nest began to heave Higher and higher 
It heaved until finally it broke opin, and m an 
instant Iwesmo ahvo with baby crocodiles about 
SIX inches long 

No sooner had Uial happened than the 
mother began to crawl around the nc^t wil lly, 
excitedly, while her 'ixty or more babies 
•■napping at each other with tiny needle tcith 
jumped rolled, fell and ran down the sides of 
the mst to join their massive parent, scam 
penng along her uneven, broad back, or running 
about on (be soft rauf nearby 

Ml of the babies except for paler colour 
m I '(lotted skin wire perfect erococlilcs in form 
and ficrccnes' Bisidc the great bulk of their 
iioUicr it seemed ndieiiloiis that such liny 
tlinp« could ever allain Irr fire Tlie entire 
evil brood could have been packed with ca«o 
into nn emptv four gallon can 

Each of the bal its ha 1 a lump of hard 
<sJs yolk attached to the ouUido of its stomach 
to Bcrvc as food unlil it could fend for it'clf, 
and, prcscnlljr, as the mother moved slowly 
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towards the n\er, the brood burned after her, 
following her cluraaily, m a straggling line 

But as they slipped into the water, their 
parent at once deserted them Having no 
further interest in the brood she 'hot rapidly 
away, just as Big Nick woke from his doie 
His greedy eyes were at once attracted by 
the commotion caused m the water by the 
frolicking brood, and crawling swiftly into the 
stream he pursued the helpless babies, 'wallow- 
ing them one after another as they scampered 
and fled in instinctive terror 

Having devoured all of the babies within 
sight. Big Nick, with a contented grunt returned 
to his sun-warmed resting place, and as he 
did so, two hunters from the little gold mining 
settlement on the neighbouring n\er a mile to 
the south (they had witnessed Big Nick’s arrival 
and the subsequent birth and death of the 
brood), raised their rifles and fired 

The bullets struck the monster’s thick, 
scaly hide, but ncochetted off harmlessly, and 
with lightning swiftness, the saunan plunged 
into the river 

In the weeks that followed the hunters paid 
innumerable visits to the river, and many 
bullets were wasted m a vain endeavour to 
shoot the bie crocodile 

Often the saunan was sighted sunning 
him«elf on the river bank but alwajs before 
the men could get witbin shooting distance he 
would slip into the water from his ba«king- 
place with scarcely a splash 

And then Big Nick would reveal bis 
cunning in an irntating game of hide and seek 
He would cruise slowly along in the water, with 
only his long snout showing just above the 
surface, like a floating piece of wood It looked 
an easy target, but whenever a gun was raised 
to shoot, or a hand moved to pull a trigger, the 
snout would sink, to bob up again a few yards 
away 

Then, when he grew tired of this, Big Nick 
would flick his long flattened tail and drive hio 
massive body through the water with powerful 
rhythmic sweeps imtil soon he was 1(^ in the 
distance 

Then came warm mghta when the jungle 
echoed with hoarse bellowings from the nver 
It was Big Nick roaring out the strange mating 
call of his kind Night after night he kept it 
up for hours with scarcely a pau'e, and so 
starthng were the cries that the noises of the 
night were quietened, and when finally Big Nick 
did stop, a deathly silence brooded over the 
jungle 


The weeks passed, and then came a Sunday 
mormng when Big Nick left his home river and 
headed for the stream on the southern bank of 
which stood the little gold mining settlement 

What caused the crocodile to make that move 
will never be known 

At ten o’clock that mormng, three men 
from the settlement who were out seeking game, 
came across the saunan suddenly in the jungle 
only a hundred yards or so from the river at 
the settlement 

When detected, tlie ina' ive brute’s little 
eyes gleamed savagely and then he rose swiftlj 
on hts bind legs, and, like a huge goanna, ran 
madly for the nver into which he plunged wntb 
A loud 'plash 

The crocodile was not sighted again for a- 
week, until the next Sunday mormng, when 
most of the people were at church, he dashed 
a'hore amongst a group of Uttle children, who 
were playing on a patch of white sand a few 
yards from the edge of the water, seized a 
screaming little girl in his awful jaws, and 
then, with a toss of bis bead, hurled the child- 
mlo the nver, whither he immediately followed 

That taste of human flesh apparently gave 
Big Nick a craving for such food. 

He Ignored tempting carcasses of wallabie*- 
and other marsupials which the people of the 
lonely settlement bung from trees along the 
nver for him to take — baits which were 
poisoned with enough strychnine to kill a dozen 
crocodiles his size 

But Big Nick completely ignored them all 
The cunning crocodile even refused to approach 
a live pig which one morning was tethered to 
a sapling close to the nver bank. In vain the 
hidden hunters waited with their nfles ready 
for the crocodile to come a'hore 

Big Nick claimed his second human 
victim a few days later, a mile or so up tream 
from the settlement 

A man on horseback was swimming the 
nver, and was about half-way across the stream, 
when Big Nick surged forward His huge jaws 
closed on the man’s left leg, dragged him from 
the saddle, and swept him beneath the water 

It was the return of the terrified riderless 
horse, with a wound on its left side, where the 
crocodile’s razor-like teeth had grazed the skin, 
that told the settlement of the tragedy, and 
thereafter Big Nick was hunted ceaseles'ly — 

But the crocodile proved too i 
Traps and poisoned baits remained 
and not once did the small armv c' 
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from the settlement get \Mth2n bhooting 
<]i«taiicc of bun 


A week pa^ed and one evening five milts 
up the river from the settlement two hunters 
who liad spent the whole day looking for Big 
J\ick, began to wend their way homewards 
when auddcnly they stopped abruptly as Uic 
jungle echoed with awful cnc' that came from 
the river 

Together, with their rifles ready the 
hunters dashed through the bushes and reached 
tlic stream to ‘■ee on the opposite bank a 
de“'peratc battle in progress 

Big Nick hi3 evil body half m and half 
-out of the water had grabbed a buffalo cow 
by tlic left foreleg and was slowly dragging her 
towards the river 

The animal s crie« echoed and re eeliocd 
thiougli the trees 

It appeared a« though Big Nitk would 
have an ca'y victory and raising their nfles, 
the hunters were preparing to 'hoot when 
•‘Uddenly i cra«hing through the bushes heralded 
the approach of a massive buffalo bull 

AVi*‘out iie«itating a second the newcomer 
lowered his great head and charged the 
crocodile 

The rceiiltaut collision partly lifted the 
••aurian out of tho water and at the same 
tune, dragged the buffalo cow to her knees 
Again the bull charged and thi« time 
witli a lightning movement he drove the raior- 
edged point of a six feet long corrugated black 
horn deep into Big Nicks right eye 

Generations of jungle life had given the 
old bull an instinctive knowledge of the 
vulnerable parts of his saurian enemy 

\gain the horn went deep into the eye 
socket, and the writlung crocodile loosened hit 


^^"^\itli tar -phtting erica the cow da«hed 
madly into the jungle, while Big Nick, bellowmg 
witli pain, endeavoured to grasp the bull, but 
the buffalo, his eyes blazing with rage, sidc- 
ttcmicd swiftly and launched a frenzied attack 
A horn gouged deeply into the saunaus 
left eve, and then gashed the tender part of 
the creature’s thick scaly hide under the 

^“""fetlcss, torn and bleeding, and bellowing 
hoar“cl>, Big Nick careered madlj lound in 

rX”® a»n.n tell mlh « I”"'* 'P'”'' «*' 


river, and there, amid a whirl of flying foam, 
Big Nick McIdcd ii|) Ins told, malignant soul 


The fight over, the buffalo stood for a 
moment on the rivtr bank with his sides hcav^ng 
He was a magnificent animal, weighing fully 

a ton 

Suddenly he raised his head and sniffed tho 
an between short nervous gu«p8 

Dome on the faint breeze which drifted 
flora where the hunters were watching, came 
the dreaded scent of man, and, with a loul 
snort the buffalo wheeled like a fla«h, and 
di«apt)eared into the jungle 

misled a good «hot there” said one 

liuntcr 

‘ Why did you hesitate llun 7” a^ked the 
other 

Well cr— I don t think it would’ve been 
fair do you ’ ” 

1 do not ’ 


That buffalo bull, whicli was ic-ponsibli. 
foi the destruction of the kiUcr»erocodilo, vva« 
one of the many thou-ands of buffaloes roaming 
(he un«cfUed wilds of Nortliern \u«trnlin, all 
of which arc descendants of Indian wild 
buffaloes Tlic introduction of these Indiair 
animal* into Australia which was more by 
accident than hv design represents one of the 
gieatc«l example* extant of tho invasion of a 
wild animil 

Over one hundrul years ngo whin a 
Biiti«h military 'ottlemcnt wa« cvt-iblishod on 
a lonely part of the coast of Northern \u«tr‘il a, 
it wn« visited by trading ves'ds from India 
and the ta't Indies whicli supplied the militarv 
men with fndiin wild buffaloes to be killed for 
incit The inimils weit kept in spccnl pens 
at the settlement, and were slaughtered a* 
required 

AVhen the settlement was abandoned after 
a few years a number of buffaloe*, which Ind 
f ri » fu ^cro released and 

left to their fate m the wild and lonely country 
It was tliou^t tint tho animals would die out 
*■ ‘r numbers and from 

Bicir progeny has developed a tremendous wild- 
buffalo infcstition, covering a vast nrci of 
fih^*Tre plentiful that 

11^'^ "^''ch are 

\ililal?;? i““f ° *cather-work Some 

Imnhni 1 “"^as^ed fortunes at 

thousands of 

«« but (hey ere still 

os plentiful as ever ^ 
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Fame — particularlj contemporary fame snot a ure te t of greatnos 
Nor IS its absence a proof that one i» not great 


PROtES'-OR Dno^Do Keshw Ivarve of whom 
I am going to epeak bricflj this eaening on 
the occa ion of hio com 
pleting 80 j ears of lus 
beneficient life is not ex 
nctlj an unknown man 
though he IS not one of 
the cclcbntica of modern 
India 111 0 many of om 
political leaders But he 
13 rcallj a ■verj great man 
He is bc«t known as the 
founder and life and soul 
of the Hindu "Widows 
Home at Hingne Budnik 
Poona and of the Sreeraati 
\athibai Datnodher 
Tliackersej Indian 
Womens Imiversitj oi 
Poona and Bomba} 

Ho was bom of poor 
parents It was with great 
difBculty that he could 
educate him elf One fact 
alone will suffice to enable 
us to realize liis struggles 
and that is that he w as in 
his eighteenth jear when 
he began to learn the 
Lngh«h alphabet Pre\a 
oub to that he had recened 
«omc educ ition through 
'Marathi his mother 
tongue and when 17 
tramped 110 milcs from 
Murud Ills parents horn*' 
in a four dajs pilgrimagv 
to appear at a public 
examination at Satara and 
•on the third night «lept 
unca«il} under the stars 
m a wind swept rocky 
glen wl ere wild beasts, 
might prowl But all this trouble was uselces 
The members of the Examination Committe 
took him to be too j oung an 1 rejected Inm 
But this, di I not damp hi& ardour for education 
“o-a 


He has «aid in his autobiography that in his 
life there lia\e been c>cles of ten years at the 
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enl of each of which «ome new outlook some 
new idea «onie powerful urge seized him and 
drew him into a new actnitj without hia lo mg 
touch inth the old When eighteen, he began 
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to Ipirn the rnRli^li nlphabcl iintj u new \ist'» 
of lift ttpened hifoic Ins titi At twintv- 
cikIiI lie took, up the woik of the Murud Iiind 
T, fviinl to ht U'cd for llu. wtlfirt of Miinid 
'iiici rui'i-il iiio-tlj from mii'iliit'in(-< of tint 
who wen. eiiiiiloycrl d-iwJurt* tub to 
eontiihutc i pic for ladi nip«( he lamid It 
Ins jiflid part of tlu (o-t of llu Mirilhi sebool 
intl the 1 ngli'l) Middle '•ihool at Mpriul and 
worked for the welfare of tint in other 

way« In 193G it« jurmincnt hilance w is 
Rs 12 000 in f ic( \alut of (» e (iinern 
ment paper ' 

Ten years after atartinn the Munid Fund 
wiicn iic was liiirty eight the flin tu Widowt- 
Home Abaociatlou wus cslublislHd and it has 
hem rciukring \irv ii'cful 'irvue to boeiety 
\\ Inn he was ^rty eiglit tin i<k s of the Maliila 
\idyUuya and tlie ^l'-llkaml Kinnii Matlm 
took po"es«ion of him md he mthii'ii'iindlv 
took up the cornspondinu setnitii' fhc'C 
institutions wetc nKri,cd into the llinclu 
A\iiiowh Ilomc Asaoention It was at tin age 
of 58 that, as lie 'av* lie t<Kk i Icip in the 


bulions he conducted one school himself by 
paying' Um jitr iiien'-cin out of Ins meagre 
p(ii-ion of 70 rim[ti< He also nude “inall 
eolleetions nitli the liil]) of fnuuls, the total 
naclimg IN 2700 on the 8th July, 1936 

Mr Knr\c niarntd a widow in 1893, 
hsaing bctoiuc a widower hiinstlf before that 
date anil liad in (oiiseijueiiro of the marnigc 
to Milltr inueli bitter pen-ccutum 

In IS94 he became iirofcs=or of 

Mnthematica in the Itrgusson Ceillcge, I’oona 
and al'w within a year a lifc*nicinbcr of the 
Derenn Education boeiety Mr O K Goklnlc 
was alieody a member of the boeiety and a 
piofe-Kir of the college The life member^ 
i id to ttoik for 20 years on Rs 73 and odd 
|)cr iiiontli This meant cnnMderablc •.icrifici 
for him as he was tlien tinimg double tint 
iiiiount in llombay by tuition Prof Kane 
put in this full jicriod siul retired in 1914 He 
w IS a sen efllcient and succc'«ful pi-of[*-or 
After taking a jirnctical i-tep in the ciii'C 
of widow HI image namely, marrying a wideiw 
himself he felt that it hid plaecil an iiiipcra* 
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dark to found tie omens Umecrsitv He 
Hunks, fortunately no new idea emerge*! it the 
age of 08, and he could give uiidi\Hh<Ud atteii 
tion to the university for 20 years blrangclj 
liowovcr, says he I was uuconscioubly 
tlrv'n towards a new idea and its iwiwerfiil ur^ 
lias thrown me into a frc«h activity at Uic age 
of 78” He wanted to cstiblisli a Miharashtra 
Village Primary Eduralion Society’ ‘to btort 
•.chools of the old indigenous tvpc to teach tlic 
three R's in villages in which there an no 
schools conducted by the District Local Doaids 
or other agencies ” In n.ldition to Uaclimg 
(hildrcn of school-going age these schools will 
try to keep up the literacy of adults by attract 
mg them to small lihrancs attached to Uio 
Behooh Before approaclmig others for eontn- 


Ine duty ujion him to try to do his utmost for 
the cause of widow marriage wliirli lie had 
cinbiace*! He icih'Oil at once that for a 
systematic an<t efficient working out of any 
plin a re«|ion»iblc body was iicec' aiy and 
with the help of triends tterUvl tlie Widow 
Marnage \s ociation He was its first secre- 
tary and Dr (afterwards Sir) R G Bhandarker, 
cliainnon Only thobc jicoplc could become 
luciniieis of the Association who had either 
nume^ widows or who had tiic courage to dine 
wiUisuch jicoplc of their own ca»te Otliers win 
liad syiopatliy with the ciusc wcic rogisfircd 
as sympalliisers V member or a sympathiser 
Jiad to piy a day s mcomo every year as 
subsoripiion 

Tor over two vcais lie worked veiy liar! 
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for it But liN experience 'ho^cd tint the 
que tioii I cing "i religious one a high degree of 
luor d cvmrigc ^ i5> required on the part of tire 
111 in who came forward to iinrrj a widow md 
al 0 on Uie part of the guardian of widovi 
It w IS no easy thing in tho c daje to face 
excommunication from =ocict> He therefore 
htgan to flunk tliat Jus cnerg} might be more 
u cfullj directed toward the cau'c of widow 
education The quo tion not heino a rehginu 
one would not frighten people awa\ fnm it 
Tlic he®t w av to adx anoc the cau e of tl e 
widow he thought wa to educate them an’ 


e tibli hed on tl e 14tli June 1896 As no 
funcL xvere it fir-t axailablc no independent 
Home vcoa tacted tfr Karxe began, to collect 
contribution and as moncj became axailable 
1 few poor widows were supported m the ho tel 
attached to the Government Girls High 'School 
and the Training College for women and educated 
fliert He «et apart all In'* aving^ naiuclj 
R** 1 000 for the Home and utilized Iih Iod^ 
vacation in doing propaganda work and collect 
ing ubecnptions 

Owing to tie CM tcncc of the Widow 
Mainige A < nation and tlit Hindu Widow 
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make them «elf «upportmg and able to think 
for them elvc So while continuing to keep 
in touch with the widow marriage movement as 
a member of the Managing Committee of the 
ociation and taking interest in its work he 
founded the Hindu Widows Home Association 
The W idow Mamage A« ociation is «till work 
ing under an enthu«iaqic '^cretarj with a fund 
of nearly Rs 9 000 

The Hindu Widows Home A ociation 
wa not ttarted under the control of the Widow 
Marriage Association because if that had 
been done people would have «u pected that 
the object of tho Home was more to induce 
tl e inmates to get re married than to educate 
them So a eparato As ociation was formally 


Home Association both founded by Prof Ivarve 
ind with both of which he ha” all along been 
connected he was between two fires a® it were 
Orthodox people pected that the object oi 
the Horae wa to indirectly promote widow 
mamage and refonuers of the extreme wing 
were di<: ati tied with his method of working 
along the linc'? of lea t re I'tancc But the 
\ii«doin and tactfulness ol Prof Ixarvc and his 
fnend overcame all difficultie® 

The Home is Mtuated at Hmgue Budruk 
4 miles out&idc the citj of Poona A\ hen 
there was no road to it — not even a foot track 
and no conveyanoc ol its own Prof Karve had 
to walk there cverj day in the evening after 
lus college woik, spend the mgl t there for the 
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protcctiuii of tlic i,irls imd at,iin walk bick to 
(•ollctc in tlic niornmt, Tliat nit. ml tru(I{,ui|t 
eight miles e\cry day Ml proMsions In I 
to be cairicd there fioin the city on (lie litacl 
ami slioaldcra ' and bO Prof Karec hwl liitubcU 
usually to carry n pittty lica\7 lottl of mrc- 
tables and other supplies for the Home He 
u cd to teach boinc of tlic adeancttl girls it 
night an ! in the early morning During the 
long Mcations he went away tn subscription 
work and made other arrangtmcnt« icgurhng 
the ])rotection of the inmates of the Home 
Greater dee otion to a cau'c no man could 
show 

The Home is now a colony by it«elf of 
about 300 souls situated m a quiet and exlcn 
si\e site fifteen acres in extent and four miles 
from the city Its buildings to proside rcti 
dential and school ncconunoflation ore wortli 
Ks 200 000 T1 ere are a High School a 
Training College or formal school an 1 a 
practising school The Association has an 
endowment fund of Rs 1 00000 and |H.r 
manent and otlier funds nf alxiut 70000 nipccs 

The Home has sent out hundred* of 
educated women m Mnl arasl tn and the 
Manlhi speaking centres out>iido Maharashtra 

Prof Kar\c has wnten in hia autohiograph> 
In the metier of wi low mart ige I followed il e 
p»lh chelked oul Uy Pend i I.wirchendf* VidyaMger 
of Sensei end Viahn iihaetri Panda of Mahara>l ira an ■ 
had made it tie f ndamrnial pr nc pie of ibe ^idow 
Marr age Aasociaiion 


It was on the 4th March 1907 that he 
opened the Mihila Vidjalaya for giving 
secondary education to Hindu girls It wn« 
amalgamated with tl e Widows Home school 
in 1915 

The problem of securing devoted worker* 
for the Widows Home and the Mahilfl 
Vidyalaya constantly engaged his mind The 
Nishkama Karma "Matha was founded by hmj 
with that object In 1915 it was amalgamafed 
with the Home and the Mahila Vjdyalaya 
Tl e first three members of the Matha of 
whom he was one, took the following solemn 
vow — 

I offer my life »o tl t J1 s»i n Glalh*) »hch 
,s lo 1« founded lo conduct the Widows Home tU 
Mahila Vidyalay* and such other insliluiion* realo^ 
lie presence of the Si preme Ben* in my m.nd NW 
I am no longer my own master I now belong to ibe 
new organiMl on It may u«« me in the way H U ^ 
n matever prov.ion lie organiiation^ make, (or me 
and my family will l«s accepied by me 


The idea of the Indian Women’* Univcrsit> 
arose ra his mm I from the perusaUf n booklrt 
descriptive of the Japan omens University 


M,nt to him by IJubu Sivaprasad Gujita uiiJ 
Professor IJciiDy Kumar barkar lie founded 
the Indian Women* Univtruty m 19IG, tliough 
at fiibt he had no funds to hack him Money 
tame griduiUy In 1920 the Ijmvtrsily got 
what Profes or Knrvc Iws called a windfall 
The laic Sir Vitlialdas Damndlicr Thackert-ey 
gave It Uic 6um of Rs 15 00 000 in the face 
value of 3i per cent Government pajicr op 
certain condition* tlic first being that it was to 
he named after his mother Sliicciiuti N ithibai 
Dainodhcr Thackertey It has \>ecn so named 
bo long ns he lived he eontinucil to take grt tl 
practical and active interest m ik It liis 
since tlicn icccivcd other important bcquc'ts 
though of ksscr amounts 

The Indian Women » Lmvtrsity is a \tr> 
great acUicvcincnt ina«inucli as it has made pro- 
gress and acquired stability in spite of the facts 
that It had no recognition from Government it* 
elcgrto* had not the market value which 
Government recognised University degrees 
have It 18 entirely unconnected with jnj 
iciigious sectarian or denommational pro 
pagandu and its medium of instruction in all 
subjects u)) (o the highest degree i« some 
Indian language Lnghsli being oiilv a conipul 
sory second language Pefore Sir Vithalda** 
endowment and even after it it has dc]icndid 
grcatlj upon contributions made bv the uppe 
middle the inid lie and the lower middle classes 
It IS for all castes creeds and religion* 
Looking to the needs and circunistaucc* of 
the generality of women ani to make it worthy 
of the name of Women s Univ crsitv, it has giv cii 
Domestic Ccotiomy Domestic Science (includ- 
ing Biology Anatomy Human Phjsiology and 
Elementa of Psychology with special stud> of 
the child mind) and Hjgicnc an important 
place m the scheme of studio* Alueic, paint 
mg needle work and embroidery also have an 
honourable place m the scheme as regular 
subjerts of examination 

Tlic University has high schools that pro 
pare students for the Entrance Examination in 
fovir languages Marathi Gujaiati Sindln and 
Tclugu College education is given for the 
present in the first throe languages onl> 
Students arc allowed to stulj privatclj and to 
appear for tlie cntiancc and higl cr cjcamma 
tious and tliorc arc now and then students who 
appear in Hindi Urdu Kanarese and Bengali 
Prof Karve thinks there should bo a 
separate Womens University in each linguistic 
area 

Pfof Karve was seventy otic lie 
undertook a tour round the world for popularis 
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ing tlie Women’s Unncrsity mo\cmcnt and for 
collcctinj' monctarj help lor it He had pre- 
Mou'lj M'ltcd all parts of India for the <5ainc 
purpo'C TJio foreign countries ^i-ited dunng 
iu3 world tour were Great Britain, 
Ii eland, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Germany, United 
States of America, Japan, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Ken>a, Zanzibar, South Africa, and Portugue-e 
East Africa 

In his autobiography, entitled Looking 
Back, he has summari'od certain op)nion« of 
his on religious matters as follows — 

<1) Religion should be confined to the con&idera 
tion of the relations of mao Midi the unknown «ource 
of all things or Cod 

(2) Consideration of the rules of conduct of man 
towards himself and other beings, inrluding dumb 
creatures should be the province of moraliiv 

(3) The dictates of ones own con*cieni« sWuld be 
the guide in one t religious and moral actions 

<4) No book in the world is a revealed book 
‘ (5) No individual, past or present is an incarna 

tioo of Cod 

He has not ‘ formed anj opinion on tlio 
qucetion of rebirth " After stating «omc argu 
inetitb flgaioat and for belief la it, he ob^enca- 

1 am, hovrever, led to ihmk and feel that if there 
11 truth in ihe idea of rebirilt, f vvould like to be bom 
again and again in India to carry on oy work 

He also declares 

I have had a very sympailielic attitude towards alt 
progressive movements like the Brahmo Samaj, Arya 
bamaj. Theosophy and Rationalism. 

It was in 1932, when I went to Boiuba> 
to dclncr the comocation addrc&s of the Indian 
Women’s Unnersity, that I had the honour of 
making his acquaintance rVftcr the comoca- 


tion wa< o\cr I went to Poona with his son 
Jlr Blia«k.ir D Kar\c anil saw hi» father’s 
mstitutioiiA theic and at Hingne Budiuk 

(Regarding Prof Kanes ‘ Jlaliara-htra 
Village Pnniarj' Education Societj Dr R P. 
Paranjpjc writes m The Hindu and The Leader 
m cour-c of an article on his life and mis-ion 

He bad long realized that education of women or 
girls was not enough After all in this W3) he could 
reach only a few of them by means of his inMitutiuns 
He tealiz^ that the large mass of the people of India 
lived n villages, and saw that unless every villager had 
oppurlunilv for education India could not advance as it 
should lie therefore launched out a new scheme for 
organizing education in villages ugain he has begun 
ID a «mall wa> He has founded a society called the 
Crama bhikslian Mandal fer starling, or rather for help 
tng the villagers to start sebools in villages which had 
Do school till then He contribute- R« 15 every month 
frutn the pension of Rs TO that he receives every month 
from tlie Pergu«son College to tlus society and spends 
•Lree hour* every day la viMting every stogie hou«« by 
turns m different parts ol the eity of I’oona to collect 
funds for the purpo-e He accepts an>lhiDg that aoybody 
gives from a pice upward* lie has thus helped in the 
eMablisbneni of some 25 village schools in various parts 
of Mabara-birs To such school the villagers conlriLuie 
something iliein,«I«e- possibly providing accommodation 
of a M>rt and the Mandal gives a grant of something 
like R* too or so per jear To see that the schools 
are going on properly an m-pector has been appotnlcd 
To find a man of w working in this manner 
Single-hearted for a cause which he considers of national 
importance mu*! appeal to the imaginalioo of man) who 
may not have the same self sacrificing 'pint 

Prof Karve’s physical energy is boundless One 
would not think that that small thin, unimpressive figure 
wa> capable of putting forth all this wotL He still can 
ea ily walk 10 or IS miles a day and does nearly thzt 
amount every day ] 

A broadcast talk on the 18lh April, 1938, 
sligfally enlarged. 

^Compiled mainly from ** Looking Back.”) 
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tlKrC Once But now — now I dont tliinle lui uqj jq take an> more trouble but he 
joung Vnd he <inilcd Others joined him would not agree and came to =ce us off 
ilie hd> who appeared to be his disciplo at the mam door 
biought us green tea in Muall beautiful cup jjo that house belonged to Mr Tojama 

There were bi cuits too m front of u The^ himself’ I abked inj fncnl 
loolcd to be homemade All the same th^ \c that was hi*. — to be more correct 

were delicious The ta tc of the tea being that was the Society s 
somewhat peculiar one of us 
left some of it in the cup The 
eagle ejes of Mr Tojama 
obser \ ing that w hi pere i 
something to the lad\ A few 
minute later «he brought ua 
iced tea The friend who had 
not done justice to his cup of 
green te i w as orn, that he 
had guen 'o much trouble to 
tiVe I'aA 

Oh no no trouble at all 
Tea is no tea if >ou don 
take it to jour hearts con 
tent *0 fea> lug ^fr To\ ama 
lauglicd hcartiK 

There w a a goo 1 heap of 
books King in no corner f 
tic room the walU of which 
con 1 t«\l of wooden jnrti 
ti( n I w ante I to know f 
Mr To>ama «till real book 
He replied although he lia 1 
rear! eel the la t tage of lif 
when reading should be done 
with still he had not gnen u ) 
the habit of reading and writ 
ing This brought in politics 
— Indian Iapanc«o and inter 
national There was the 
quo tion of w ir also Mr 
Toj una di t not seem to at 
tach am importance to the 
pacifi t movement m the 

t He had certain things 
to saj about the mie of 
commiim m which was sweep 
ing manj a land in the East 
At the end of hi talk he 
a=kcd Ua to 11 it Manchuna 
alao on our w a\ back to India 
A\e con ented At this Mr 



Vn Y’-MeTspbed ptwHograpb of Mr To)ama, the 
••'Under ol Kood brotberbood of Japan 


Toi ama gaie a chit written bj his han 1 to Mr- 
Tomo for the Minister of Railwa\& who later 
on arranged for our joumcj and other com 
forts 

We took Icaic of him at 3 Again ther^ 
was an exchange of bows When we stooi] 
in tl e corridor he too waa- there be 
side u We requested him scxeral timea 


bocietj t \ou mean Brotherhood? But 
how does thia Societj work? 

In the beginning he ga\e board and 
lodging to certain poor students who came in 
touch with him dav and night The^ 
stayed with him but studied in different 
educational in titutions They did eiery- 
thing circn cleaning and washing with 
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their o^D hand® No domestic ser\ant8 were pre efit tlicic The King had promised that he 
kept Naturally Mr Tojama had not a hcav) would not break tlir ingagcment of the Prince 
burden to bear on his shoulders Tlic Jipanese contracted with the ilaiiglitcr of the feudal lord 
aiL mo't lojal to their benefactor These The rc*ohe of hara kin was given up by the 
sludcnth were always ready to do what their icst of the jouth who later on went back to 
spiritual guru bade tliem to do A® the> grew their headquarter in the form of a procession 
older they held manj rcaponaiblc posts in the The late Sun Aat sen, the great political 
service of the state '®omc of them sent leader of China was once considered to be m 
regularly quite a good sum of money to their cncm> of Japan It is «aid that when hcTwa® 
preceptor During the last thirty jears Mr voung be elated his countrvmcn ngam«t the 
Tojaiua has helped hundred' of joung men Japanese But m his later life he wus found 
with the rc'ult that it la «aut nearlj «ixty to be a friend of Japan It was Mr Toj ima 
(hou'and people are at his back todaj Now with whom Sun 'ta>cd once when be was in 
cverj Mini'try in Japan rc'pcet® Mr To>ama Tokvo Mr To3ama gave a party in honour 
boinc of the ministers fcir him other® seek of the Cluncse patriot and showered priHis 
his help ’ ui»ii him Dr bun Yat sen m icturn aihmrtil 

I learnt several ollnr things besides these Japan and the Japanese for their ho pitality, 
about Mr Tovama and hi® Biotherhood \n cordiahtv and patriotism Y question was 
inteitstmg stor> wa' relitul to nit tbout hi» troubling the minds of ®o mnnj Iapinc«c gtiC'U 
influence Scvcril tears ipo whtn the prcunt ui the part> A journalist give a bit of Jus 
Finpcror of Japan wa® voung ind bi« father iiiind when he a«kcd How i« it that Doctor 
Has «}mo the Prince Ha® tngaged lo the '‘um was not i friend of Jipin in his earjitr 
daughter of a fciulal loid The person in lih * At tin® the Doctor cxpluncd that he 
cluigc of the rojal iiou'Cliold aff iirs w is jealous w mtcil lo iiifu c the «iiiiit of pitnotisin then 
of that loul He did not like that tin lords in the inasscs by exciting their hatred 
d lugliter be luanicd to tile P^m^^ I a'V accc«s agaiii't the foiiignirs Aniiriea and coitiin 
ns he had to the I uipcroi he (litincd the doubt Fuitipi in countnes were helping liim fiiiiii- 
iiiUi the misters cai« that the princess to be ciilK He iiscl that iiionej in eveitmg the 
was susjiccted of phthisis In thi® wa) lie inaelc t lime e igaiii't the J i|niie*e Hut when lliirc 
the Impcieir break the engagimcnt w i> suirieient aw ikenmg among the Chinese 

When Mr lov mu chtih to knewv of this he gave up tint pohev ami hetnme t fiiend of 
he wa® enraged lliis i* «lieer failhhsness, I ipan 

said lit to his band mil f utldes llt^s on the More thin twenty jears ago the hie I-ala 
pint of 1 king is a national sin Then he I njpnt Hu went to Japan from Aiiicne t lew 
sent an ippcal to the Iving tint such a thing |Kople knew him there then In a short time 
did not hcceiint an CNiUed pcrsonigc like the ho felt so lonely tint he made up his nuiid to 
rmpcior But no heed was paid to it \t leave lliit country ml go biek to Ymenea 
this Mr Teiyaina unlcicd one thou and of lua An Indiiii 'tuelcut introduced hiin to Mr 
ili'Ciples to perfeinii iiara kin They pre>rtoikd Toy ima whei give a party in his honour 
to the Shrine with the guru at llie he id Mr Several jounnhol® ntteiukd tlu function lie 
Toy anil knell ilowii before the presiding deity g*ve them all a bkctch of the I ala® hfo Tlic 

and prijed thus An ivallcd person is going next ineirrow fouiul 1 ala lujpat Hai m every 

to eumiiiit a great wn In einkr tei cheek kitii meimiig 'jiajier He w is iidmire I is an orateir, 
from doing tint these joiitli!! have rouic lo wnter Mieial nformcr and piliiot Iliub m 
i.lTer their live® Pray aeccjit their humble one dij the ii ime I ijpal Hai heeaine i hoiise- 
oflcr' ' "^rd Mter that 1 ilnji biayid there for 

No frooncr had he uttered these words Uian more that eight months 
a young man ‘lepped forwaril and cut up liis I da lajpat Hu was most jirohalilv in 
niKlomcii The next moment a human biieh I ipan when the well kiieiwn Mr Ha'libehari 
lay there m a pool of blood Tlic Kconil voulh Bose itachcel there Mr Hot mixing 

fedleiwcel him and so the third When the news with Uie luelian simluit!. He u id to meet 

of hara-kiri renelKHi tlic I nipiror m hi® palace Mr Tov ima every now an! then IJc hai 

ho wa® 'truck with horror \ messenger with a “tivixlm iiq* in for nearly two years when the 
mis^acc m a steel evivcr anl a reiyal stmdard Bntibk C«n®iil at Tokvo eaiiH to know tint he 
m Ins haial ran from the jul lee tei the blinne was tl c revolutionary H i hl>clnri IJosc Japan 

The lea.Ier read aloud the me'sigc of the anel I nglinl weir gie it friend® tlicii But the 
Impenir to the member® of the DroUicrlioo I Japanese Minister for lorrjgn Aflairs Ind 
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5>nipat\ij lor the Indnn ''tudenta m Japan 
When hone\cr there pre«sure the Alinistcr 
n as forced to pa«3 orders for turning Mr Bose 
out of the countrj In certain political circles 
.It nas given out that he was a spy of the 
Germans and hence that action nas neces'sary 
Ten days’ tirae ^as allowed to him During 
that period onlj one boat naa to leave the 
shores of Japan for Hong Kong where the 
Bntiah Police could easily catch hold of Mr 
Bose Bose, however, decided to defy the orders 
of the Japanese Government Fifteen Japanese 
ofiBcero of Pohee surrounded the lodging of Mr 
Bo«e He came out and told them frankly 
that he was prepared to be treated by them in 
whatever manner they liked Even death at 
their hands would be welcomed by him He 
appealed them not to turn him out of the 


country But what could the Police do when 
they bad «trict orders from above* Mr Toyama 
came to the re'cuc of Air Bose then Some- 
how he took Bose away to his own house None 
of the officers came to know where Bose had 
gone to Even if they had known that they 
would not have dared to face Mr Toyama 
For three years hir Bo«e did not come out of 
his place of hiding After that there was a 
change in the Mimstry The new Minister for 
Foreign Affairs did not think it proper to go 
into the question again Thus Mr Bose was 
once again free He married a young Japanese 
lady «o that some years later be bad a son and 
a daughter Now hir Bose is considered to 
be somebody in the Indian circle Like Mr 
Bose himself everybody there knows how much 
he owes to Mr Mitsuru Toyama 


K, NARASBIKA IYENGAR 

\ Great Indian Figure in Malaga 

Bi G P«tRTHASARATHY 


By the death of Air K Narasimha Iyengar at 
the early age of 47, Indiana in Malaya have 
lost a noble and spoUesS leader 

Mr K Narasimha Iyengar was bom on 3rd 
July, ISdO, m the beautiful little village of 
Nangaivarara on the banks of the Cauvery, 
a few miles west of Trichmopoly, South 
India 

He was a student of the Hindu Secondary 
School, Trichmopoly, and his keen intelligence 
was even then appreciated by his headmaster 
,Mr r* .UargumwAniv .T,v^.r .who .had ^ -Inw* 
for the boy AVhile fourteen Mr Iyengar lost 
bis father which gave a rude shock to the 
young mind He joined his fourth form m the 
St Joseph’s College, Trichmopoly, where he was 
the pet student of Rev Father Leigh, S J 
It was Ft Leigh who first planted firm 
into the lad’s mind ideas of correct significance 
of words, thorough knowledge of grammar, 
e««ay writing and above all, discipline 
Matriculating m December, I90[7, Mr 
Narasimha Iyengar joined the SPG 
College, Tnchinopoly Rev \lian F Gardmer, 
the Principal, granted him a free schdar- 
‘^hip as a result of his appreciation 
of the lad’s abilities The Rev Allan F 

71—9 


Gardiner’s fame os a distmguished Shakes- 
pearean scholar is well known and under that 
great savant Mr Narasimha Iyengar learned 
to love Shakespeare Simultaneously with 
this the lad was keenly interested m the 
study of Tamil, his mother tongue, and 
took lessons under Picbai Ibrahim I^lavar, 
the poet, and later under Pundit N M 
Venkataswamy Nattar, now of the Annamalai 
University, Chidambaram The young students 
rambimgs m Kambar and Shakespeare infu&ed 
-intfi .huD 41 .Iavp - fni" jniisir Jirid Jin* 

a three years’ study he left college m 1914 
without completing the course on account of 
hi8 sudden ill health He had already lost his 
mother m 1911 

About the end of 1915 he joined the 
Accountant-General’s Office, Rangoon, as a 
clerk and resigned in 1920 on account of ill 
health Like Robert Louis Stevenson who 
wandered over the South Sea Islands in search 
of health Mr Iyengar travelled the length and 
breadth of Upper Burma for a number of 
months in the vain Iiope of better health and 
in ehecT diegust he despaired of service in 
Buima and left for Malays and lived with hi3 
brother Mr IC S Rajam who was the Manager 
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of Uit! InduHml Piiis, Kuala Lunipur He 
hud niarm-d m 1018 

Malayan I ai ji ii 

Vroiu DicAiiihir, 1020 tii^i \Iu! lyuD cuntr 
began Ho juin"l Ui' ltilij»lnal ua 

A>*isUint Mana„«J and m Au8;uit 1021 tbi 
Jimt I'anul nt^sjujur <f Malaya ll»c 
Tamifolujm iva a hi t.htK.n feiaitwl 



which highly popular ‘‘“‘1 

fic left the concern about the uiiddlc of 1^^ 
Early m 1924 Mr “nd h« Wher 

\te K Raiata cstsifUsltcti l)w 4rt PnoiiBg 

^VotU On September lOtl. of ttio same year 
ihTrnma .Vesan was started ns a ueekJy news- 
F.S “ is ' « .ncopu.0 .1»»1 I» 

noL partj, non-commW fnlcrniU and Mr 
O suuncli .opporltr ot Uicsm md 
il.o mtolu o( the poorer clow cpcc.lly 

r 

‘."“rAd^expressed .t .dtcuaUly on ».«ny 
Inter occasions 


Uy UdC tml of l'j27 the owl for an Lngliiii 
edition Mas f<U and .k f«w par.eB were Mt ojiart 
for tht Enjisli niuiUr in tho Tamil odilim 
lUcI! Liter fmn Jamurj', 11/2.8, tin- Tamd 
Nrsun I ujifb ‘•upphimnl was l'^uld ^ip iraUl> 
On let Marih, pj-'y, the 1 njish '-opplcmi'ntwas 
couterte'i inu> th» la-iutn I’tonfir »t<liJy and 
till raoiif inUi !i hi*w‘«-kij On the 

tStb Au^tt, lUJ) the I’tofutr c<a*<d puhlira- 
tioti ani as out ui »n tinnuunciintnt 

Mr Miicar eafTtruf s r»tt /ofs of uM.r 
H< noM litmU-d himself to the Tamil Snan 

Utlliin a \< jr after (Jic Art f'rmlins; WorL* 
hul lM-<n etartid hi« <tdir hrolhtr, hu only 
eup|K>ft dud nidditJy ul the early nteC of 11 
nnl Mnc«- Ihtn he etood nlonc Ui face the 
world 

\<ry bad Ualtli womed him in I92d u»l 
lie unwillingty i< fi for India on a holiday and 
r«iunw>l mat \nr Jfi now put hu whole 
\V>ur into ths busint a Tmies favoured him 
and h< »t»jJ;l\ tu;!t tie O'JdJee of his valuuUe 
inAtilntion hi iy32 a Jot of new machinery 
a«d matmaN were pureJus'd and Ihe office 
was rniKixed to its jireseot prumtu No bO, 
Atiipanz ''triAt Kuala Lumpur, »n Nottwhtr, 
\'y\2 Iroiii 4ili January, 1934, the fMper was 
publi'heil thnrc utillj and tho response uas 
rncourapiig 

Tovtardi the end of 1931 ho took a short hoii* 
day in India and came back m May, 1Q3S On 
Ins ntum he drew elaborate plans for a full* 
fiedged Indian dadv Mith other allied publica> 
tioos and mnled tlie co operaton of mtcreslcd 
fnends Out they still did not realise the 
cngimcss of Ins mi.sion and his purpose But 
Mr Iyengar was not Uie man to go hack on 
lua plans, lie stuck to them finnly Alone, 
sintdc-handcd, m a distant country like Malaya, 
be issued the Tamd ffesan Daily Edition on the 
20th Itbniaty, 1037, and when Pundit 
Jawaharlal Ncl ni visited Malaya a few months 
laU.r Uic Daily bcijt a special staff nportcr 
throughout the country wherever the great 
leader Hint and it a necdJcfs io say that the 
TtO.W) of Indims ro®© m response and the 
circulation was ino'=t citcouraging 

la the meanwhile the constant strain told 
oo his hcaltli and he took short hohdajs at 
health resorts but his phjsical strength vraa 
already giving way He was removed to 
hospital and the end came suddenly On 
E^day, 4th February, 193S, passed away K. 
Karasimha Iyengar, a great Indian Dgurc m 
Malaya 

Mr Narosiroha Iyengar was a profound 
scholar in English and Tamil and had a deep 
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kno\\ ledge of the Yai-hmvite piidosophy, 
hslToiiomv and Astrology He «as well biult 
He as a man of principles and more a man 
of action than of vrords His r\atchftord was 
Discipline In his own quiet and unoalenta- 
tious manner he liad plajed hia part manfully 
for the amelioration of the Indians, especiall> 
the toiling labourers, in Alalaja Hia actue 
and ceaseless campaign through (he columns of 
his Tamil Nesan and Indian Pioneer largely 


contributed to the appointment of Indian 
^embcft» to the Straits and F M S Councils 
and the Indian Immigration Committee Then 
again when the fixing of wages for Ke> di'tricta 
came up for public enquiry he «pared no pains 
to draw pointed attention to the minimum needs 
of the labourer 

Today we ha^e lost him but he has left 
behind him his institution — the Tamil jVe«an — • 
strong enough to stand firm 


NEW DEFINITION OF THE EiMPffiE 

By M MANSINHA 


On the I6th of February, i93S, Professor 
Reginald Coupland, professor of Colonial 
History, Oilord. debaer^ an interesting lecture 
m the Icing’s College, Newcastle His subject 
was ‘Nationalism in the British Empire* and 
the audience, which was large was mostly 
British with a sprinkling of Indians Africans 
and Jews ^ofessor Momsoo, professor of 
History, King's College, took the chair 
Professor Coupland spoke to this effect 

Nationalism has come to be understood 
sow m two senses. The ordinary sense in« 
%m1\c 3 the patriotic instinct m man— a lo\e 
for the soil on which one is bom, and which is 
unncr«al and harmlc's But in the=o da>3 
there has appeared another t>pe of nationalism, 
wluch IS aggreasne and which, in the mtoxica* 
tion of patriotic fen our, tncs to impo'C its 
own superiority o^cr others To this type of 
nationalism is due the irrational demand for 
cohmes by ccntaia powers in Europe 

It is true, whcnc^ cr questioned, tbc'e 
powers often point tbeir fingers towards the 
British Empire and ask why they should not 
ha\c empires like that But they do not under- 
stand that the Bnli'h Empire is no lon^r an 
‘ Empire ’ so called but a Commonwealth of 
Nations — 3 small league of nations Within 
tills Commonwealth, Canada, Au«traha and 
hicw Zealand arc, to all intents and purposes, 
independent countries Ireland is independent 
row nnd although it i« now dnidetl in two, a 
da> will come when the whole of Ireland will 
be one couutrj Palestine is a rn'indatorv 
state and Britain will be there oalj «o long m 
the Arabs and the Jewa take time to stana on 


(heir own legs It is obvious faoweacr that, 
Egypt too IS independent now 

Now what about India? Great Britain js 
earnest m granting India Dominion Status 
By the new Constitution the Indians baa c more 
power than what the Canadians bad by the 
Durham Report The Indians dc«ire freedom 
all at once but the British Go\eniment dcaircs 
it by a gradual process. The Indians oiwht to 
be patient about it and try to work the CSinsti- 



Mr aj Mansinl* 


tuUon to U« fullc't ndaanlape In future, 
whether India wi«Les to remain within the 
Empire or to go out ide it, depends cntircl> on 
the Inilian 

So where is the ‘ Empire * of Gre-'t Bnt’iin 
now? The word ‘Empire* had a ry 
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Bcase attached to it But the pri. tnt Bntidi 
Empire changes the meaning into a broUitrhood 
of independent and self governing nations The 
clamour for colomes by other powers is 
absolutely unjustified if at the back of it there 
13 their jealousy of Britain s Empire ma&iuuch 
as, Britain does not possess or docs not want to 
possess, any part of it in the sense that thej 
want to haie the colonies They ought to 
know that the British Empire is or going to be 
a brotherhood of self governing and independent 
nations 


This 18 in a nut shell what Proteasor 
Coupland said that evening While speaking 
about India he paid a tribute to the admirable 
and inspiring personality of Mahatma Gandhi 
and expressed his wonder and astonishment at 
hovr India a vast continent in itself with its 
surging millions of population divided into so 
many provinces each distinct in its own culture 
and eacii speaking a languages of its own wiO 
numerous religions and graacs of civilization 
with diverse types of people ranging from the 
hi^lv intellectual Brahmin down to the lowest 
pariah, was now pulsating with one idea of 
nemg independent and with the one com 
mon enthusiasm of nationalism He said it was 
posMbU because, never before in history the 
whole of India was under one administration 
as it IS now under the British and secondly 
every educated Indian speaks English which 
provides the Indian intelligentia with a common 
language He then prai«ed the Congress for 
having accepted the provincial offices in seven 
provinces and Misled that Indians should see 
their way to accepting and working out the 
Federal scheme 

After tlie lecture tliere was to be tea and 
talks That evening only two Indians from 
On&sa were present at the lecture, I bemg one 
of the two But It so happened later that 
almost the whole of that evening was occupied 
by discussions on India As soon as the talfa 
began an English lecturer a«ked about the safe- 
cuards in the new Indian ConsUtuUon Pro 
fts-^or Coupland tried to explain that there arc 

salcguirds la every OoMUlutioa end ticic 

were -afegueKls .a Caaaton Con.liluta too 
08 there o?e m Indloa Oen.titoUoa now These 
Sferaords are rarely to be a ed and th^ ate 
exncctcd to be will draw" alien cireunislnoce. 
omSw Ibe.r aeee.8.ly The “ 

Indian Constitution, it most 
there to see to the British 

^onL?t^ttrto‘;era‘:‘‘,«Sts^iie 


mmonlica too and among others the Europeans 
are a small mmonty :□ India 

1 am not a student of politics, nor is 
my Indian friend wjio was with me But bemg 
Indians 2 felt it my duty to speak for India 
“ind give the Indian point of view of the new 
Constitution I explained how the safeguards 
of the Civil faervicc liampercd the activities of 
the muiisters and revealed the hollowness of 
autonomy m the provinces I also said how 
poorly equipped the ministers were financially 
in proportion to their gigantic re«ponsibiUties 
These responsibilities, I said were the accumu 
lation of the errors of two hundred years of 
British regime in India — the vast problems of 
illiteracy, poverty, and lack of rural development 
in India I explained also why Indians of all 
classes were opposed to a Federal scheme where 
the nominees of the autocratic princes and the 
representatives of communal interests would 
naturally fonn a permanent and predominant 
reactionary bloc 

And above all where is the assurance of 
India gettmg even Dommion Status from 
Britain ? There is solbing m the sew 
Constitution to hold out such a hope In the 
1919 Refonns there was a time*limit of ten 
years But this Constitution seems to bo a 
permanent afiair, perpetuating the control of 
the Indian nation by a well protected 
bureaucracy This is how political India thinks, 
said I 

Professor Coupland was ready with a reply 
Said he 

It 18 true tlierc will be reactionary 
elements in the Federal Assembly But la spite 
of that the scheme is vvell worth a trial, 
inasmuch as it will complete the unity of India, 
Hclding the States and the Provinces into one 
great whole and the States too in coming into 
closer contact with the provinces will gradually 
coaform themselves to democratic ideals 
And even if there is no assurance given m the 
Constitution as to Indivs gettmg Dominion 
Status m the near future ‘ let it be known that 
it IS tho desire of every Iboughtful Englishman 
that India should be free ’ The constitution 
wwa made at a time when the British Cabinet 
was extremely conservative But things have 
changed now and those Englishmen who think 
iQ the old Imperiahstc waj are doing harm to 
this country ’ 

At Ihe end of tlie talks Professor Morrison, 
the Resident of the evening deliberations, 
remarked that the University of Oxford is 
notoriously conservative It was remarkable 
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indeed to hear a professor of Oxford speak in 
this liberal manner and feel the change that has 
come o%er English political thought He said 
also that m the light of these talks, the clamour 
(or colomes by other powers was irrational and 
barbaric and he questioned the nght of one 
nation forcibly ruling over another 

When the meeting broke up Professor 
Coupland shook hands with me and told me 
that he was pleased that the di'cnssions were 
earned on m such good spmt 

In fact m the whole lecture and the dis 
cu«sions over it later on, it was the hberal 
spmt that was really remarkable Is this not 
a changed outlook? Indeed «ince I came to 


this country last September, I haven’t come 
across a single statement in the newspapers and 
journals that can be even distantly described as 
purelv anti Indian On the other hand numer- 
ous articles m the dailies and the weeklies 
have been published expre«smg sympathy with 
and ippreciation of the way the Congress 
num tries are working out the Constitution m 
the provinces Even the conservative and 
aristracatic Times has surprised us by its rea«on- 
able attitude to Indian situations 

\11 that we wish is that this happy relation 
that is just beginning may grow stronger 
between the two great countries of the world, 
as the times go by 


MAJOR YEATS-BROWN’S CARICATURE OF INDIA AND 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNjMENTS 


[In February and March last there appeared 
in two German papers reporta of two 
lectures delivered by Major Francis Yeats 
Brown before the Universities of Berlm and 
31unich He is known as author of the novel 
Bengal Lancers and the him Bengali Cuttings 
of the German reports of these two lectures from 
two German papers have been sent to us from 
Munich by Srijut Raghu Nsyak, to whom our 
countrymen, including ourselves, will feel grate- 
ful Trofessor Dr V V Gokhale of Cheena- 
Bhavan, Santmiketan, has kindly translated 
these reports into English at our request, for 
which we thank him The translations arc 
printed below — ^Editob The Modem Review ) 

Report b> the “‘Berliner Abendblatt” (Berlm) 
-on 20th February 1938 

Tut Spanish tb.agedt repeats iT«EtP w 
India \ Britov decuabes- Never wild 
England LEAVE India becalbe England 
Indla! 

Berlin, 19th February 

Under Uie au'pices of the Anglo-Gcrmaa 
Association and the English Seminary of the 
Lnivcr&ity of Berlin the well known author 
and authority on India, Major Francis Yeats- 
Brown delivered an address on tlie “Future of 
India,” alter he was introduced by Prof 
Schirracr of the English Seminary First deal- 
ing with the present situation in India, the 


lecturer observed that the enormous population 
was still iDcreasmg at a surpnsing rate, but 
was divided by irreconcilable hatred bom of 
religion and race 

On the one band there were 239 millions of 
Hindus and on the other 771 millions of 
Mohammedans Further there were 4 millions 
of Sikhs, who, being branched off from 
Hinduism form^ at present a nation by itself 
and represented a very energetic and well to- 
do people Again, there were 660 almost 
independent Indian princes the majority of 
whom were very jealous of each other As 
against these peoples stand the 2000 British 
officials and 680()0 British soldiers for mam- 
(aiDiQg peace 

The Native rulers are certainly not angels, 
but the tyranny exercised by them may be 
called mercy, m comparison wuth what la 
happening today under the name of “ democratic 
government’ in the e province", which are still 
called * Bnti'h ’ Indian but which are governed 
by Indian politicians, who are under the 
mfluence of the Cominterm Rights and laws 
are disappearing ’The Universities are m a 
state of revolt Religion is being buned and 
family life ridiculed Hundreds of agitator*, 
trained in Mo cow, are working among the 
people The Spanish tragedy is repeating itself 
m the farmers dislncls in India Wherever 
election booths are erected there rules open and 
shameless bribery 
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“ ^\hat wc arc, as a whole doing m Iiulia,' 
continued the Lecturer, " is to give Uie advocates 
and nionty-lcaders opportunities to oppif'-t the 
farmers That is not only my \ icw , but the view 
of nine-tenths of those Cngh'hmcn who know 
India It IS important, that these things must 
be declared in foreign countries aa well as at 
home hy us, so that other people may know, 
that we Englishmen are not such fools — ^nor 
c^cn such hypocrites — as we appear to be The 
world has often discovered with surprise Uiat 
we ha\e our own peculiar qualities as a race 
In spite of repeated protestations — which, how* 
ever, I deeply regret — that we shall remain n 
India only so long aa the Indians have not learnt 
to manage their own affairs independently I 
repeat, tliat we w>U remain in India England 
needs India’s trade and India needs England’s 
guidance " 

Among those present were the Ambaasailor 
Sir George OgiWie Forbes and Sir Roger 
Chance, of the British Embassy and Pro* 
SvTolca of Edinburgh and others 


Report by the ' Voelknoher Bcobachter’ 
{Berlin}, an organ of the Nasi PaKy on 4Ui 
Starch, 1938 

The Future of Inou 

(An address delivered by Major Francis 
Yeats-Brown) 

Upon the mvitation of the Anglo-Gtnnan 
Association of Berlin Major Francis Yeau- 
Brown, the author of the "Bengali” and 
“ Children of the Mother Ganges ” spoke in 
the Auditorium of the Munich Univcreiti on 
the “ Future of India ” He represented ‘he 
‘ mixture of different races and peoples ’ ns Uie 
main problem of India He described how 
India has been continuously ruled by foreigners 
through the centuries how the first conquerors, 
the Aryans, kept liicmseivca aloof from the 
natiic population by means of Uie caste 
system, as they instinctively recogmsed that 
hereditary qualities would not disappear, in 
iliWir eif^v* iTeAiri'tf.’J' Alu* .'MV ^ 

a high level 

Ihe climate undermined the strength of 
Aryans, who were conquered bj foreigners 


Tin- English, who were the last conquerors, only 
gradualiy came to the realization that tiicy 
ted conqumtl a country of 2(X) millions, 
containing the most varied races 

A historical renew will show, tfiat the 
future of India can never be shaped according 
to the ideals and rules of English parlia- 
mcntananism No Indian thinks that men arc 
equal The increasing population is divided 
by an irreconcilable haired, /ounded on religious 
belief and race 

On tlic one hand, there aro the 293 millions 
of Hindus, on the other the millions of 

htohamm^ns Besides these, we find i 
millions of Sikhs who arc related with Hindus, 
but represent an energetic, well to-do and 
independent people Neirly 500 independent 
Indian prmecs rule over nearly 2/5 of the land 
Id this country 2 000 British officials and 68 000 
BriUsli soldiers are trying to maintain peace 
The India Act of 1935 would bring the 
Indians a large measure of self government. 
But in India there are several nations which 
nould be in position to build up separata 
governments independently At any rate, the 
democratic conceptions, current m England, 
have been renounced by the Indians, since 
thousands of years Very few Indians would 
indeed be prepared to reject tho constitution, 
giiea to them by the Act of 1935 

The Native rulers do exercise tyranny, 
which however, is less than the one, which the 
so-called democratic governments m British 
Indian provinces, » capable of, ruled as they 
arc by politicians who are influenced by the 
Commterm The Universities are in a state of 
revolt Rebeioa is buried and family-life 
ridiculed Hundreds of professional agitators 
are working among the people 

It IS often said, that tlio Enghshmeu will 
remain in India only so long as the Indians are 
not able to manage their own affairs I, how- 
ever, declare eraphaficalij that we will con- 
tinue to remain there We have done much 
for India, but our work is not yet over India 
needs the British guidance as much as Great 
-nftpA? Alip AwAvav i-cKh* jRiv'A Ussds 
will work together as honorable and pcacc- 
loving partners and thus accomplish one of the 
greatest experiments cicr seen m history 



Books u the pnacipel Eufopesn uii IndiiD Isnguxgn 
aie lenevied m Ths l<\obT3>n oux itvtcws «{ sU hooWs km csohm 

be cu&rantMtL Newspapers, penedicals, scbeel and coHcee text books, 
paapokta, Kpnel* el magaatne aiiities, ele^ ue not no ico<L The 

receipt of books received for review cannot bo ackfiowledged. nor can ativ 
enttuiriea relatiBg ibereio answered No criticistn of book reviews and notices 
IS published — E^tor Tuc kfoofX-v Rrticir 


B\L.kiNCES OF PAYMENTS 1936 Strut ol 
l^eguo of An/soaa Pubitee/iont 193? It A S6 
htdta The Peak Comparty L/J. College 
4(44, Cateuita. tndtan Branek $f the Secrefanat 

of the League of Aattont S BoaJ ^clo Delhi 

Paget 236 pnee Rt 6, tlSO 

Tbe 1936 issue of the aoaual volgoa on Baiaoces 
nt Paxtsenta, publuhed bx the Ccoonmic loccll gence 
Sertice of the Leasue of Natioas, analtses the laierBational 
accounts of 36 cousinea la recent xears as azaiaat 29 
couninea in lut r^art edition. Ail the pnocipaT isadiog 
countries of the world are included, except tialf. for 
wh ch no data are srailable sioce 193v To enable 
uudeus of tatenaitonal ecoaosic telatiocis to draw use* 
fnl cooduuoQs £nm tbe mstensl compded in this tolume 
tpost of the statemasts for individual countrie^-though 
not all— are baaed on a special form which was sent 
to States ilembers nl the t>esgue< and the full text of 
which is included in tbe volume. In anx case, compar 
able figures for the following principal groups of items 
are pven for praUicallr all coanines repre«eDteJ mer 
chan^se, interest and ^vidends, othet uemccs, gold, end 
capital iieois sub-dinded into loog term opeiai.oiis and 
abort term operations. 

The chapter devoted lo a detailed aoalxsis of recent 
tendencies iu raiemationa] business transactions, is an 
exhaustive one. The changes in the balance on cuireot 
account of creditor and debtor couo.nea, the tstemaliooal 
moveiaeDta of capital from one coualrx to another, (be 
effects of the recent improvement vn world trade and 
the increase in the prices of some raw matenals upon 
the balances of paxmecls of creditor aad debtor countnew 
are subjects of careful scruUnx Equal attention is paid 
to the effects of lour st traSe, emigraou’ renntiaoces, 
capital market and gold movements. 

Most of the detaded suiements given for individual 
countries are accompamed by a summary table showing 
the balances, and fr- the last few )eara also the totals 
(if all inward and oulward paymenla. Sot tbe sake of 
easy compansOD, these balances have been converted 
into Untied States gold dollars and have been eoieied 
in a cynoptical table which is a feature of the ^aptei 
on recent tendencies 

One of the tables shows lhat ihe aggregate balance on 
account of current mtemalioiial business bausaclions of 
tbe three pnocipal eredvlcr conntrves, i.e., ibe United 
States, the United Kingdom and Fiance, was passive 
in 1930 by 2S9 million gold doUus. Thu of cooroe 
means that a reciproca! change has takeu place w tbe 


k^grcgaie balance of debtor tounines and that tbe strain 
to which these countnes bad been put in their iDienii 
Ilona] tian*actioDs has relaxed On ihe other baud, 
aJthougb there wss a considerable increase in interna 
tional payments of dividends and m receipts from 
shipping semrea, which benefited mostly the creditor 
counties, there were few new capita] issues ffoaled m 
inteniauonaf capita] maikeis for the account of debtor 
countnes- 

An inicrtsucg ngn of the geceral loprovemeoi | 
the rise in iBtemaiiona} paymesLa on acrount of toiuisi 
expenditure by oevlx 40^ beiweea 1934 and 1936 


THE MAIUKAJA OF BIKXNEB k BwciUMiy 
By k '/ PanMier^ 193 ? Oa/ord f//iiiera»rx Prttt, 
londM Pp 400 Price JSt. net 

Mr I'anildar u a veisatile wnte-r who baa ipeeialu.d 
himself la the polity of Indian States aj^ it recopjued 
>s their accompbitied ipokevDan Ue greaiJx adnura 
ius romisendabie etecanoa ol a Oeiieeu te.k la trntitig 
an loformiog biography of an cnuoeat liiinfi ptiQ«, 
presenting to tbe world a balanceu and correct view of 
tbe Maharajas life and work and Showing ineteby what 
good as Indian Prince can Jo in the nud>i of adverse 
sutrouniBoss. We presume lhat the aoJertabing was not 
^ompted by the ^{a]lara a hioMlf, as it is ushered by 
Lord llaidisge with his own ghett foreword pointing 
out the raiue of the Maharajas services to fus country 
in addiuon to the successful aduuiustnuon of hu ova 
State. The voluaM. indeed consiitulea aa important 
chapter of modem lodian bistorv and deserves to bo 
in the hands of those who are shaping the destiny of 
lodiB at the prewni momenL It tersely summarises the 
position and di&culties of Indian pnners a grasp of 
which IS so very es^nual ut hannooiuog the two eaecnual 
halves of the Zodisn attiaa. 

There are many features in the pierent Maharaja 
of Bikaner s past JJfe. which are more or Jos conunoa 
10 that of several other Indian rulers and whn^ on that 
account appear to assume a stereotyped character the 
same monotonous tale, that is to ssj, of x minority 
admiQiUralion, tuition under an English cuaidiao, 
tntngues of the palace and of the here^txry nobles, the 
wanghaga with tie Bnti»h Resideats, state-visits by the 
viceroys, the usual items of administrative reforms such 
•s roads, railways, canals, buildinga and even the erec- 
Iton of eqnestnin statnes lo beautify tbe capitaL Bm 
It IS a pfcasuie to read in Mr PasiVkai s well anangej 
seventeen topical cfcaptets how icgenicusly the Maharajj 
Canga Smgh has carved out of his hard surrcunduigt 
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an outlet for lua lunale power, of w 

pXouc «>d Uudable eourw 

ir;i “‘■?*i,'nr-r.,7Sr 

Quij, vM , { endaved oslion. 

^ j ^L* oinTe.- are Iwo most noteworthy achiewmenu 
5““^ rZated by ihe Maharaja’, own petwnd 
directly *°**i?'*“, .. nUyed a promuieni and 

?>" 's'r«' 1. 'it, Tfiii' 
.ft,?S^Sr^r|rr;‘rs 
X™™ - “:• 

ftineo'* with*”". M»''0>'1»W* '•, **“ 

ha had to pot Driti.h .niereat. CrM and the 
neat ^ An iverace Indian howe»er, would 

[ndian jnwreat. neat a iBiettM. neit. 

f“i ^U'^'ihe Tiiioua quolalion. from 'b«. M*^^**?* 

1^*. iS.d ««"«• <«» ■ '”' 

>"• 't'rthp". — -.k- *; ’nriiwte 

Federation “8^' j*„on by the Maharaja ot Bikaner 
man the clear enunoauuu J , , „j, «,bo new 

of the State. P°“ the Indian people" la • 
and intcpa direction U « e*P««*J 

great adyance in Ue riRni mhae. 

ihai, »b«^ « ;{^‘Fid„»u<i. the pow.n, atrenph 

S” ar»r>i™.,“ s..r''K; 

private . oV .ra Xv"«" “.i wto they h.-e 

meni and Rvced tut a jft„..menre Mr 

now boldly come „{ ,bo« rishl. and iwi*i- 

Sr r, 'rpif a?.£rf'p; 

hly the Indian 1^"'” „ {of them to iwrt the -uae 

autocratic rule • It I* *“ vnO «! 

cnoiyiS "■ -i- •““‘^ "" 


e anch trouble to theraaelve. if they do ^ 

own ^d Let the Maharaja of Bikaner give the 
antwcT bi taking the lead 

G S. SaRDESAl 

THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION JWD ADMIN^ 
TRATON OF INDIA By Dr Bal 

School and CoUege Bookstall. Kolhapur, 1937. 
Pp 6+256 Pnce Re IS 

In this amall but admirable b^k on the f'ederJ 

anr.® r”S ™3 •• F“ r. 

eocea in the vanoua typea of Mnelitution ^ baa ^a 
put down the menta and dementi of each type . 

Slao tried to deal briefly yet clearly 

and predominant featnrea of a '“"f'™. «•'* JJ* nVHhe 
haa devoted one whole chapter to ^‘,o.Mnr]ey 
Indian ConnjuU.on specially from to thi 

teionna ol 1909 and haa refened at acme itf 

vanoua event, uid Th^ Kheme of 

1919 to ibe pawing »' 'be Pt«“5‘ ^ been diwtuwed 

Srt’. ru-rd'iiri.”™ ssfe", “.ri'dTpSi 

devoted one ‘*P*i*‘* ,h» iederal Government. 

tbe Hem* ^ Federal and Provincial Legif 
Previeciat Government, r Leaialiturea The chapter 

“''*“VL ie N'eS«*’»'«*d a*nd^dei«U aU ‘be“Enan 
on The Cttiral revenue. « Impojed by 

sswS.t"; 

Md 00 Adnuni.uaOva problem, not °°\l ,6**® ,“* ** ® 
rerowning important provieioni of the Act but also p e 
information of the teadeta many deU » of the 
fof the t. xhich are not directly dealt with in 

KS. Si 'i-p” “ ?‘r 

S. .p .11 111. *. SmS 

ilie Statea. but it doe. not go further The au'bov come, 
(rom an important Indian Stale ikolliapur) and hemo it 
irexpecied of him that ho wUl ibrnw lome light on and 
eiplm. lu taller detail, the obscure and ditricull jet 
tea mieiesling and iniripi.ng problem, of Wan India. 
Again, when dealing with the growth and the d«elopmcnt 
of tte Iederal scheme the author ha. not fully brou^t 
out th* part played by the Indian Sia es in it. nor m. 
tt IwcB made cleat how tl e variou. connutiilional and 
legal nifficuliie. an.mg out ot ibe prolilem. of the In^ 
State, were finally and aulomai.cJly .olved by iheir a^ 
ing lo federate with British Indian province.. The ceain 
n^tl force, ih.t are working today m India are daily 
Cinpng Ihe two liid .. nearer to each other, the pro 
falera of the Indian Slates therefore, la the problem ©1 
inmotrow. and Iicnce it la earnestly hoped that the author 
will make good Uua deficiency when bringing out it» 
arcond edition In tie end the author ha. bnelly pven 
ril the ..bent feature, of the new consuiulion. The 
author haa not been alow in attending to the need, of 
iha aludenl. and hnce haa appended ahort Biramarie. 
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of the ^anous chapters He has also taVen paitm lo 
add a ter> u'=«ful and exhaustive index to the booL. 

RACHL'etR ^rsu 

UsDIAN POLITICS S1^CL THE MUTINY By 
C Y Chiniamani, Chiti Editor, the ’Leader, Allahabad 
Publuhed by the Registrar Andhra Uniierstty, ITaltair, 
192? Rs 2 

Tins booh IS a reprint of ilie lectures deineted by 
the »ellL.Dowii public man of Allahabad to the studenu 
and public spirited men of ^altair under the auspices of 
the Andhra Universit) Those who are famiLar with the 
Leader of Allahabad, may well expect a frech outlook 
and new angle of vision from Mr Chintamam The 
subject cho^n by him for this lecture admits of much 
deep insight into the under-currents of responsiveness 
and reaction to various acuvilies since the Crown assumed 
the sovereignty of India. The establishment of Universities 
functioning of co-ordinated and graded courts of justice 
English precedents serving as beacon light for foren<ic 
discourses and public movements public discussions in 
the press gradually ou irng authoritv aud dogmas, an 1 
several other factors, have contributed ibeir legiiimaie 
shares in moulding and shaping Indian politics Afhen 
v,e took up the book, we expected to get an id ight loio 
all those forces acting and reacting in India The author 
has not attempted it It is only an account of the 
development oi public life and political instiiuiions and 
of prominent political personalities. It serves a useful 

E urpose in opening up a vista o! momentous chapter m 
ndian history and a future research scholar who would 
try to correctly interpret this history will find some useful 
materials from this book To that future scholar, we 
should point out a few points wherein we differ from 
the learned lecturer The opening sentence of the book 
IS ‘Public life, as we know it tooay may be said to 
have been noo-existent at the beginning of the penod 
of review* With the qualification— as we know it today 
the remark is unexcepiionable But the vast unknown 
iiniicacy' which is the pnhhc is being forgotten today 
* The Puhbc ’ which looms large in the press and plat 
form IS a narrow cooped and cabined view of the in 
tricacy A scholar should always note this. Similarly 
there may be difference of opinion as lo Raya Sn 1 
Madhava Rao's observation as to the Congress as ‘ibe 
soundest tnumph of Bnli<b admuuslration aod a crown 
of glory to the British nation ’ (p 21) Nor oao we 
forget that the lecturers Liberal party poblics’ ss 
responsible for the following injusUce done to 
Balgangadhar Tilak — “It was an idea vnlb him that 
ihulatis' sdouih' never exyness' avyreciailon oi' anyufing 
however, good done by Covernment, for he said, that 
would blunt the edge of agitation For this leason hi« 
opinions uttered in public with a political motive, were 
not always wbal he held and expressed in private He 
was opposed to the Bengal boycott agitation as he ibongfat 
luycott impossible, but was one of its ino>l veliemenl 
public advocates He was satisfied with the Monlagn 
Act. but vcould never say «o in public." This passage 
will he painful reading to many like the present writer 
who knew him and were known to him 

Naruadra Natu ^et 

THE CHILD in: INDIA Eduei by CLgord 
Muishardl Published by Taraporeiala Sobs A Co 
Pace Rs 4 

Those who have some idea aliout how defective 
and desiiiuie Imys and girls in big cities are exploited 
by villains of society will welcome the present book 
which has lieen puhli hc<l to commemorate the coming of 


age of the S P CW I The hi lory of the society given in 
the br^t article by Mr R P Masani lone of the ioun 
ders) reveals some of the heinous methods and nefan 
ous tactics that are usually adopted by the exploiters in 
\(escera India to get hold of their victims There is no 
reason to suppose that such processes of victimisation 
and exploitation are confined to ATeslern India only 
Though much remains to be accomplished as yet, it is 
fortunate that people everywhere have begun to realise 
the extreme importance from social, moral and every 
other point of view of the task of protecting children 
from the clutches of these villainous bands of profes- 
sional exploiters The reviewer has seen end heard 
much about the activities of tbe Society for the preven 
lion of cruelty lo “kittens and would be very glad to 
see an encouraging report like the present oce of tbe 
work of the Society in Calcutta for the protection of 
children in India 

Tlie book deals n't onlv with the actual concrete 
situation hut contains actules of much psychological 
value on various problem* connected with the develop- 
ment and training of children normal as well as defec 
live It can be -afely recommended lo any orgaiu*cd 
society college or university dealing with the subject 
of Apphed Uucaiion It is particularly to be desired 
tlial municipal corporations and philaatvopn; orgamsa 
lions which have made the improvement of tbe health 
and welfare of citirens their sole objective should care 
fully go ilirough the pages of this book including the 
admirable latr^uction by Lord Brabourne. 

S C. Mitra • 

TALES FROM THE MA &TICS OF THE EAST By 
Central Parahram Jung Bahadur Rana Published by 
KitabiUan Allahabad Pp 123 

A^heo God created Alan, says George Herbert. He gave 
him everything {ion His “glass of blessings namely 
sjength, honour, wi>dom, etc., except tbe pft of 
peace Thai is wby perhaps ever since the mantra 
and momentum of tus prayer and progteu hu been 
“ from revileasness to resL" This ie*t, according to the 
author, rather translator, of Tales from the l/ysQcs of 
the Bait IS found in mysticism, which “is a course of 
thinking mat has for its objective the achievement of 
test for the soul" (Foreword pi) I» it rest or rhythm 
for ibe soul’ 

Tlie laics in the book are fifty-one in number and 
are based an the traditions and leachiugs, among olhec 
mystics, of Buddha, Guru Narvik. Miiabai, Jaiclev. Sedan 
and Kabir from India and Rabia, Shibli, Altar and 
ilksan •Ik'^tr ifom I’^siat jTfe' ilh;ine* oi' mosr oi' ilfese' 
have already pa ed into the Motk in trade of all 
seekers of the Supreme Reali y The inevitability of the 
death of tne body the futiliiy of desire for the wealth 
of the world the ever burning lieauly of love, the worship 
of Cod in tbe image of wliat is the holiest and the 
highest in ones own self — these and <ther allied Inilhs 
are embodied and embelbshcd in tbe Tales Tliev are 
«o many beads of beautiful meditations in the Rosary 
of Rememhrance. They are dream* of the unborn 
‘spirit Tliey inspire the pilgrim on lie path tv engage 
himself in the divine commerce in winch Kabir spent 
his whole fife 

“One day Kabir was working on his warp Some- 
body akel liim, AThal is lhat y ii have engaged your 
self in’* He replied ‘In breaking at this end and join 
iBg al tlie other”' (p 9t) 

les. Iweaking down tlie barriers of finite f rraa— 
ibis end so that the spirit in man thus rclea-ed 
the Spirit at tbe other end — the dewJrop in 
into ibe shining sea* 
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The gel up aaj printjog c>f the hooV. are ol Jugh 
quality, though here and there some “slips*' ol jM* 
posiUoD and puncluslion have crept in iDadverlenUjr 
G M 

MUSIC IN EIGHTEEN CENTURY SP\IN 1 By 
Mary heal Ijamillon. Published bv the UniuerMy of 
Illinois at Urbana, 1937 Pages 2S3 Price S3J)0 

A great service has been rendered to the muste werid 
by the author o( this book Viho as she says in ibe 
Preface >raa stirred up to »ri(e b) the nealib of ibe 
material almost unknown to most people, and by the 
scanty attention paid to the subject by Mtiiers oa the 
subject, ^iuslc, like ait and literature has been influenced 
bj fehsoo in Speie to as eitoBt aoljtowa ib otbec 
countries The great maslets o( the golden age of 
Spamih literature were mystic writers, and a gix>d many 
of the writers were priests and members oT leligioua 
brotherhoods and communities Stmtlarly in Muur iba 
originality of Spamsh musical talent was in tbe religions 
sp^re “It IS not generally understood, bow much 
Spanish musicians gave to the Roman Church The nooie 
of Palestrina is a> onee remembered as a musiciaa la 
whom was achieved the height of polyphony although 
one forgets enlirrly that be was one ^ the series of 
jnjsifjs' of jiolypliMiy soroe of whirb jarwlei) him 
Among them ono of ilie greairsl was Crisioha) Morales 
of bcville ’ Tlie names of other marteis disciples 
of Morales, are meniioned 

binging and dancing were u^ed la the big religious 
Juoclions and to ibis day ilie seises to bevtlle and 
lA lh« Moravaluc ritual of Toledo are a lehc of past 
Atioiher typical devrlopmeai of ^pinidi drama >s the 
“Auto^" tope de Vega, Calderon Tirso de Molina all 
wrote large numbers of this kind ol drsmt and it was 
natural lo apply religioui icutie to thcit petformance 
Tins should sui&ea to give an idea of the compte- 
liensiva account of Spanisli Muuc presented by tbe autbor 
The book is welt documented. Tiie author lies not only 
n good knowledge of the language, but bae eoieted eyro 
pathetically into the cusiomi and traditions of the people 
she has travelled widely and knows her $pain well 
Spaniards snould be giateful to her for siirb scholarly 
presentaliDU of the aubjecl in English Nfusic lovers in 
general will ciriainly welcome this book. 

P G Damoa 

INDOBRiriSH TRADE REIATIOVS By Won 
Ranim Sorker, Esq 1937, Price Re I 

This is a small compendium seeking lo rssioioe the 
effccii of tne Ottawa Trade Apeeineot m regard io ilie 
trade relation between India and Biilain during ihr lesa 
ihiee years and lo imhcate us itnplietlions vn Inhos 
foreign trade in general Tlie aulbot very carefully 
studies the course of Indus foreign trade during tereol 
years and comet to the following contiusiont 

(o) The Ollawa AgtecinenI liis rcsulirj m sonw 
cjoeniion of Indiaa eSTr^at* to Rittitia W ina to the 
extent anlicipsled, (b) Tint involved some divessioii cl 
trade from other countries lo ibe I ruled Xrogdom. <c) 
ITio Vgrecmcot m its preeenl fotni his miou^y aSnU^ 
fndias uade wilb ciber foreij 
directions India has given n 


I than she I 


iairra] and mullj lateral trade agreements in general, and 
lAdo-Bnlish Trade Relations in paiucular 

\GRfCULTUa.kL hfARKLTINC IN NORTHERN 
INDIA By S A Husain, PhJ) (Eco/i.) London, 
Lreturer, Fccult) of Commerce, t/Biicriiry of EocfeKiit’, 
Bubfuheif by George Allen and Union, Ltd,, Eondon. 

This book attempts a critical examination of con 
lempormy naukeiing methods and practices and 
CkanUDCS the defects of present-day conditions in some 
of the commodity markets in NDcibem India. The 
Work is divided into three parts dealing respectively 
With fa) Marketing and world agricultural coodiiinns, 
(b) Marketing machinery as found at present and <e) 
ibe proposals fcir ihe fuJuie improvement of Indian 
Diaikebng anangemenis 

Tlie author has dealt principally wilh some staple 
egncullutal commodities, namely, wheat, nee, sugarcane 
oilseeds cotton aod yule The book lias lieen approved 
as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy m 
the University of tnndon 

Of the many problems with which Indian agncul 
lUriais are faced today the piolirm of marketing 1S 
utiduulledly cne of the mot baffling The author baa 
done a dislitirt service to the cause of a snenlific pre- 
sentation of tlie case at tlie right moment. 

The book rontains many valuable suggestions, but 
o>i criiam matters the author appears to have ba-cn 
misguided ID h)s Judgment For example, with 
referenre to IM piSMDiIily of raising the price of jule 
by tesltntions oo cultivation be virtually echoes (he 
European conientioa ilist high pnees of juie wnll pro- 
vide a Wiuking margin for lU rivals and will enwutaga 
Its MihMiiutes Inieifrivnce wiib the ftreplay of sup. 
ply and demand should, therefore, in the opioioB of tlie 
•iitliM be avoided and tliey should he allowed to UDif 
iheit own level Those who are intimately concerned 
With tie problem of jiiie know the fallacy of suib an 
•sgunvent loo well 

In spile of soth occaui naf lapses the liuuk must 1« 
onsidcted aa a very valuiUe contribution lowarda the 
11101410^ that serU lo btins ali'ut lb« salvation of 
I'idia ihfough a pinper handling of her agncuhiital 
problemt 

NsLlVAkSlU ^AW\AL 

RUKAU RECONSTRUCTION IN BURMA By J 
BiimcU Andrus. MA., f*A 1} , tuilh s turruord by the 
ffonNe Dr Ba Mar, M A„ PhD,, D L>it„ Bnr-ar 
Lnv Minister for Education, Corernnicnt of Burma 
Pubbihed try the Oiforil Vnnersily Press 193d. 
Pnet Re IJ8 

Dr Anilrua <f llie Juihun College has Jesciihed 
britfty the work tliat is Wing dune in Rurms, liolh by 
lUe Oiivcmincni ilcpirliiirnis and the piivsie agencies, 
:u1aily by ihe r ■ • 




1 llie crndili' 


tillages 


' In view of the shove live aulhor makes some coo 
Crete propovsle as lo bow a nevr trade agreenwal wilh 
Britain should Iw shaped 

The puWicai,, » has Iwrn a time y one and W«i^ 
a verv hdnful undy ol the subject luuh from the thro 
relical and ibe praclicil aspects of ihe qncHion rf U 


•I palling and whatever is being done is liojieles.ly 
siuaU compered with whsi has still in le accomplished 
And (he (nrril of Dr Andrus small txiuk of some 143 
Vsees Iws in lie sujgcsiiuns he has made lo young men 
With edncatiun and spirit of soesaf scnicc, as lu Iiow 
jUey can partieipale la the noUe witk of rural uplitl 
• iwfBMnally IwJiere (bat ib« greatest need in connection 
*i(h tursl rsronsiruclion is eduottion and intensive 
■sid ciirnMve lad ceaseless prt psganda— bolli for adalia 
awJ ( 1 « rhihlrees— orcsnised and conducted lU a 
ID wiiKh It ran Jw clleiliie m (be peculiar local 


candiliw 
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THE INDUN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
By M P GandJti, Publishtd by the aulhor from 

14-B, Heyshan Road, Calcuiia, Pp 178 Pnce Rt 2-4 
The history of l22<iia$ isdustnal d^idopraeat 3» a 
Ktory of coofi ct between the ecoaonuc tntetesu of 
Bntain and India This is particularly true of Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry Mr \L P Gandhi in the 
monograph under reference here discus'«s at great 
length the history of Indian Cotton Textile Industry Irom 
the time of its early prosperity to ita decadent stage 
under the British role and >la renral since the Swadeshi 
movement m Bengal to the present day 

The author ^scusses the problems of the industry 
m all Its vanous aspects from the field to the factory 
and from the factory to the marLeL The book contains 
all the relevent statistics which make the pnhlicalion 
useful, and intereviing at the same time 

AtHlUl Ravjsy McXHDtrCE 

HINDU S\NGATHAN By Bkm Parnunumd 
1/X^ Central Hindu Yuvak Sabha Lahore 
Pp iii-f^dd Price Re t 

Bhai Pannanand wrote the book m Lrdu It has 
been translated into Engbsh by Prof Lai Chand Dbawan 
Bhai Paroianand points out tiie weakness of the modern 
Hindus, and ttres'cs the need of Hindu Sangaihan. He 
IS pained to see that the Hindus sadly lack communa) 
consaousness. The lower classes, or the massea, are too 
depressed to be of any help and the «o<slI^ uppo* 
classes are too self-centred and inoiSerent to the commoD 
interests of the community His heart bleeds to observe 
the suptaeneas and indifference of his own people; when 
the Muhammadans are organising themselves on ab^Iutely 
communal lines and threatening to swallow up the 
IlinduB. To the Muhammadans India is still a land of 
warfare and it is the duty ol MusLms to convert Hindus 
to Islam For this they stick at nothing for the eod 
justifies the means Even danng the much trumpeted 
ILndu Mu«bm Unit; of the KUalat day agitation the; 
forced hundreds of Hindus in Malabar and elsewbere 
to embrace Nlam 'While the Muhammadans aie thus 
active, the Hindus are dpng for catch phrases and ibe 
external charms of Nalionabsm. Hindus alone regard 
this country as their own and naturally true patnots 
can be found only among them He «ajs “It ba< been 
an old belief of mine that tbe way to unity between 
the two communiues is to separate them and for this 
purpose he is ready to co-operate with the Bnlisb 
Government ” 

In 'pile of the defects of translatioD and obvious 
mispnnls, the book i« eminently readable, and it pro- 
vides one with mnch food for bard thinking. We w^ild 
ask especially the National st made-easy CoDgressmcn of 
Bengal to read mark and inwardly digest the book And 
if it IS possible for him to refute the arguments of the 
aulhor 

J M DsTTa 

THE SEARai FOR TRUTH By Enc Temple 
BelL Published br George Alien & Lninn LtiL, 40 
Museum Street, London, F C 1 Pp 779 Pnce 7-0 

This IS a senocomic account of mans endless imest 
of truth — or of “that mystical moonshine which philo- 
sophers call Truth (p 123) About this endeatonr the 
author seems to think that eilher truth cannot be knowa. 
or, if known it ceases to be true Man in his search 
for truth IS compared to a blind mule who can tun very 


fast indeed but who dashes again't lamp-posts and 
smashes himself (p X) If we were to take the author 
at his word, then Plato was a dazed dreamer (p 116), 
Euclid was a fool ip 119) and most mathematicians were 
insane (p 126) He, however, does not mean as much, 
for he hastens to add that some matbemaucians are not 

That mans truth seeking has often been abortive, 
need not be denied But does he deserve no sympathy 
even for that’ Could he really do otherwise than thns 
run after truth'’ 

The book is full of Icarmng but also of jest. We 
would not say tbe jest is not good humoured, but the 
authors heart is not overflowing with sympathy for mans 
codie's theori'ing He has intimate knowledge of the 
worlds scientific history and with a hiile more sympathy 
and respect for the ancients, he could have easily given 
us an excellent hi'lory of science But there is more 
banter than is necessary and tbe 'umles often verge on 
the vulgar Tbe style is overloaded with witticisms 
and this makes the narration somewhat clumsy and 
ob^iute But with all this the book provides delightful 
reading 

A PEEP INTO THE SPIRITUAL UNCONSaOUS 
By 1/ 1/ Zuhutuddui Ahmad LL B^ Pnnapal, 

BakcudJut College Junagaih (Price and PeNcsheri not 
mennoned) Pp 194 

This IS a book on Dreams In tbe earbri portion. 
It contains able summanea of cuirent views on the 
subject, including that of one Mr Dunne, who hu 
advanced an loieresling theory about Tune under the 
name of Seriohsm Dunne s theory, according to some 
cniics IS a mixture of mysticism and nieamDgle*.ne8a. 
<C/ Bell, in his book The Search for Tnslk) Our 
author uses this concept of Serinfism to nadentand the 
nature of memory (p 71) So far hia book ii a 
scientific ailempt 

But slovriy and, perhaps uncoD>ciously be drifts 
away from dreams into dreamland and towards tbe end 
of the book and to tbe appendices, be acinally warms 
himself up into an ecstatic mystic of tbe leligioas order 
And in pages 182 et seq., he launches upon a dis>enation 
on the relation between ResurrecMn and Judgement end 
tries to establish tbe superiority of Islam over Ginstianity 
in this respect Without implying any disrespect to any 
ones religious suscepubiLties it is perhaps penmssble 
to eay Inal such an altitude of mind is not scientific, 
and. Without explaining anything, it may itself call for 
an explanation 

The diagram at p 163 and the terminology emploved 
therein also will baffle oiany a psycbologi't. Terms like 
“the material conscious," the “social” and “'pintuil” 
unconscious “racial peraonaLty,” and so on, — though not 
exactly jargon-— mil not he readily understood by all 
U C. Bhattacharju 

JNANATOCA By Surami Virekanmda. Fifth edt 
don Published by the Aduuta Ashrama, Almora, 
lluruJayas 

Swami % irekananda is popularly regarded as the 
prophet of service — of Daridranarayana but he is pre- 
enunentl; a prophet of the Adva.ta Nedanta as he 
himself remarked to a disciple, he preached the message 
of the Lpamdiads — and Lpamsbads alone He was a 
teacher of Seva, of Yoga and of Bbakti but the Vedanta 
forms the background of all his teachings. This book, 
embodying eighteen lectures, as well as that “veil rend 
iDg“ song of the Sanyasm. has therefore a special sigm 
finnee for stndents of SwamijEs philosophy It may 
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II t 1 111 ([ 1 1 1ll I > ii f I iiiti 1 1 Swomiji^ rxji imlim 

f ill'' il cirine ii( Maya ^^lnl1l fiima tlie Vry to the 
I n Ur' aiiiling i f ll i A Ivaila Srilanla Ttiin^ who an* 
lialUrJ hy reading llic name in ''annUrit woila (m Na 
Sail Na'aii Na bajaaali, ilc ) will find Swamijis expoai 
tiHQ jma/ingly aimple yet ci nvincing Tlie get up aad 
the printing leave nulling In le desired 

IsAN CiiANOHa Ray 

CEl- FA MADE LASY By Xeafisb Chmira 
r/mfcf)ee BA, BT I'uhluheil by ihf «alhor Bairht 
(llonghly) I‘p S7 Brice A^ 12 

The mle (f llie hew U is a misnomer The bode 
docs not contain the text of the Ceeta with easy ex 
llanalion aa llie name suggests The first part of the 
bont (mlrod letion) contains «ome slorics to aHuatraie 
in general the dnanayuga ihe Vaktiyoga and the Karma 
yoga of the Geeta and other tenets <{ Hinduism In ibe 
latter pact of ll e book the synopsis of the eighteen 
chapters of the Geeta is given The didactic stories in 
coiporuted in the book are a very pleasant reading 

Ananca Mohan Saha 


SUCrkSTIONS FOR THE ORGANISVTION OF 
SCHOOLS IN INDIA By IP M Byium Publ>,ktJ 
by Oxlortl Vnititnity Prt's Bp 2M Brire 28 
Rooks on school orpaniiation often lend in be stereo 
typed and formal in nature Fortunately Mr Rvbirn 
has wnten a hook winch is neither and which conse 
ijurnlly is both interesting and stimulating Develop 
meni of educational ideals always outpaces the develop 
ment of educational organiaaiion From the nature of 
ihiPgt It ll bound to be so hut things become difficult 
when rigid Drunisaiion of education Hands in the way 
of progress of education and dry formabeto becomes 
aacrcKancC. In our country specially the rxisiiog 
trgAnisslion of the sibnol avstem represenu iJeaU of a 
past age which la irrecoverably gone by 

H that sysleni is to !e of live today it rauai move 
wilh the limes aod the entire schnol organisalKn miiAi 
lio changed and a new orienisliin given to >1 In hia 
hiuk Mr Bybiirn eliowa luiw il is can te achieved Ho 
IS nut loo radical nor is he a visionary ffis auggcsiions 
ate cmmenily practical 1e and iliia fact adds value to 
ln« bo k Perhaps I do not agree with ume of the 
things he has said therein eg in ihc nuiMer of diverpbne. 
rewards and pirnishmenta, religious inMniction etc. but 
I do think that It la a book which should be m the hands 
of everyone who has to deal with scliool organisalKiD vn 
some form or olher It Will he specially useful to 
Icaclicrs in Itaining and I tccommed it to them without 
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IIEROFS AND HEROINES OF INDIA Past I 
ANO H Published by Afacmiihin and Co, Lmiiird 
Bomhtn Calcutta. and London Part l~Pp 

JbiiX XI~-P.o M 1937 Pnee each jsart ennat JO 
In the two parta of the book are narrated the lives 
c[ bume lusloiicaf fcrionagcs. men and women, eelcctcd 
frum all periods of history, who have left a deep impies 
Sion on the imnds of iheir countrymen The essential 
fiatiires <f lfi« ebaraclers and their speijal riwisslulioa 
to the life .f their fellow men lave heeri hrim^t on 
in a very simple langnage The m-ople dealt with 
lutlude Shri Krishna Shti Ram Chan Ira «;itA, Mahahir. 
Raia Ram Mohun Boy Akbar, Dadahhai Nawoj, 
Nur Jahan and others. The bo.k is rlmfiy mrim f« 
boys and girla and may very well sene as a leallmok 
' SOVREX DeT 


8ANSK1UI 

MIASAMAMMANJARI r.hud by Ciuirsh Hungo 
KaJkorm 1! A , JLB, Plra/Icr, hMnivir J’ublisheil by 
J) N Maghe, IS A , Sihoul and College Book blaU, 
Kolkapur 

The Sanvk/ii lexis of iwo interesting works on Ihe 
game of chess are edited in the piesi nl volume wuh 
transluioo and ei[lanation in the Marathi language Of 
these llte smaller one — the ISiuldhibalasaptaka or Balaka 
huabuddfitliala. as it is called by the editor, whicli is 
complete in seven verses is edited with an anonymous 
Sanskrit commentary which refers to a numlicr o! other 
works OR liie subject The editor assigns it to the 
Fit Muhammadan penoJ owing lo the absence of Peruan 
leims which are frequently used in the otlicr work. Bat 
fence is recruired liefure any definite 
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nnliLelp have been due lo late coining The bigger work 
which gves the tale to the volume — the hlasamant 
msAion composed by Tnvengidacfaarya in the beginning 
n( llo I9th century ot the instance of Btji Rao — is one 
of the latest, if not the last— of the few works in Sansknt 
on this old game of India II contains one hnndred 
problems with their solutions and is divided into four 
chapters. Tttough a late work it appears to have enjoyed 
a good deal ol popularity as is testified to by the fairly 
large numicr of manuscripts of it found in different 
pans ol the coantry and referred to ly Ihe editor la >he 
elaborae iniioduvtion lo the volume whith infer aha 
deals with tlie origin and development of the gam* 
The f reword in English contributed by Dr Dalknsbna 
summarixiDg the roam concluAions of the editor a intro 
duviion m Marathi will be welcome to tli« vast majority 
of scholars who are innocent of the provincial languigo 
The whole of ife miroJuclion as well as ihe lest will 
lie cavity intelligible to and apprenaied by a wider circle 
of rradera wlien the pK^oed English version of Iho 
edaiitt tonies lo be published Be htpov it will lie 
(•usMble in tlie ineaniime to trace and make use of the 
Ktilempvracy English Iraii'Ialion ot tlie work made ly 
one Crux and reported to have been publi>)ieJ in Bombay 
■D IBM, which la expected lo contain an account of Ibe 
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KKANIIYDGA KE SAMS\IAR\N* Dr Mr 
Ifanmalfia As(A Gupta Published by the SnAifyn 
scroJb Office /tiipadeu, Benares 1937 Pp 214 Price 
Re 1.4 

De author, who wai a convict in the Kakon 
ronspirary case writes about revolutionary movement to 
In ht Die hie and activity of many persons coo* 
viriod in the various eases read like romance The 
author haa succiedrd in .rousing interest for hoi aven 


«tRf GURi; COUND SINCIUf By Or Sardrr 
/asonnt Singh M.A . ISSc., MD Published by the 
ourhor Generalguni. Muttra. Pp 3flt Price Re 1-8 


This IS the lliird publication in the useful senes 
rallcil "Sikli Ilihai Mala", published liy the United Sikh 
Misvionaiy Society nt Muttra. The auilior has done a 
arrvice >iy wTiling ihia work on ike hie and tearhinga 
of the Guru Ilia viewpoint is that of a devoted Sikh, 
he ha* tried to show the Guru as an Aiviara But this 
BUtiude detracts much from a really historical work 
Mhal the Guru <liJ. standi os the best monument for 
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liiiii diit ail lijcclivt. sliily is more ncctkil than dew 
lional allitiide Ml admirers of the Guru -vnll vclcome 
this hook The teachings in the original are snre to 
be found inleresling and profitable coming as tbex do 
from a person >»ho made a nation There is a picture 
of the Guru 

GITA GOVINDA-M Edited by Vr Jattndra 
Mohan Ckatteriee \I A Published by Sudbir K 
Mukerjee, 376A, Rash Behari Avenue Calculla 

Different sides of the teachings of Guru Gownda 
Singh ate brought out In the InlroducUon the editor 
explains and annotates the texts and delineates their 
bearings on religion and society 

Rxmes Basu 

DOSHI KAUN’ By S Dube Published by Delhi 
PustaL Bhandar Delhi Price Rs 2-8 

Shalini a rich man’s daughter educated after 
European models and Ashok kumar. a briltiant «cieniisi 
are the tuo leading figures in thi« improbable and eren 
absurd story, the only aim of which seems to secore a 
cheap Bibe at Wes etn education and culture The book 
originally formed a scenario for a film Considering the 
quality of the paper and the printing, the pnee is too 


GUJARATI 

SHAYASAT NESIIAYST By Uhangtr Autos/, 
ranaciio BA, PhD, Lecturer Hamburg Vnittrsity 
Printed at the Mody Printing Press, Fort Bombay 
Paper Cover Pp 37 1937 

This IS a translation into Gujsrati of a Pahalvi Text 
on religious customs (of Parsis) It has already m 
(1930) been translated into Lnghsh by Dr Tasadia, who 
has wrilien a scholarly introduction to ii The style 
used by Dr Tavadia is ea*y and is sure to be understood 
by these for whom it is meant Tlie customs and nluals 
described in this small book are very tnietesting The 
ooe relating to ihe untouchability oi a woman under 
going her monthly sickness specially arte«ls atientioD 
as It shows that m old Iran, the practice was the same 
as In^a The book will surely ptose a useful guide to 
Farsi priests. 

JAVAHIRJYOTl By Chundal hag,ivora. Printed 
at the Shah Printing Press, Ra/kol Thick Card Board 
Pp 178+31 Price As 6 1937 

This IS a collection of lectures dehveied by the Jam 
Mahara] Acbarya Shree Javaharlalji when be stayed at 
Ra/kot during the rainy season of 1936 They relate to 
Jaoaseva, Manar Dharma, Brahioacharya Kbadi etc 
He had inteniews with Maliatioayi and VaUabhbfaai 
Patel also The lectures display scholarship and therefore 
merit close attention 

LAHT KALA AAD BIJA SAHITYA LEMIO By 
the late Mrs CAoitanyaha/a Maiumdar and edited by Iher 
husband) M R Majumdar, Uwf, LL.B Printed at the 
Lakskmt Electric Press, Baroda Thick Card board 
Pp 270 Price Rs 2 (1937) 

Mrs. Chaitanyabala died young she was only Iwcnly 
two when she died She had a literary turn of nnod 
and luckily she was married to a husband who encouraged 
her in her studies and she was thus able to turn out 
good literary wotk The present rolunie conlaios rune 
liletary essays. 1 On Fine A«fc 2 Mature and our 
older poets. 3 Women and social semce. 4. Defects 
in the pre'cnt system of Educaliog Women 5 Direc 
lion in which women should direct tbeir studies 


6 Lileralun* of Carlia 7 Usha Haian or Iniruddlia 
Haran 8 ^Jiose was the most remarkable Swayaniwar’ 
9 Lilerature in verse of the twelie months in the year 
The first essay was read at the Bbavnagar Session of 
the Cuiarati Salutya Panshad in 1924 and she was heartily 
congratulated on her performance The other es«ays dis 
play a very creditable knowledge of the literature beanng 
on Its subject matter and a very nice way of marshalluig 
the facts leadiog to the conclusions armed at by her 
The husband has indeed discharged his loving post 
humous duty to his deceased spouse by ably editing 
and publishing her work. 

VJNI SABBATHSHALA TRA^SI.ATED from tke 
Encush By Rev IP Graham Mulligan, of the 

Irish Presbyterian Mission Ahmedabad and published at 
the Mission Press Surat Poper cover, pp 112 Price 
As 4 (1937) 

The title of the book means "The Sunday School 
of Today" and the book is a translation of an English 
book of that name by hMvrard A and Edith M Annett 
of the Indian Sunday School Union Coonoor 

The outstanding merit of the book is that it does 
not read like a translation so well has the translaio 
entered into the spinl of the original and reproduced it, 
so (o speak m tus own words We first read a few 
paragraphs at random and thought that we were reading 
not a trandaiiOD but an original work till we noticed 
the title page wliere it is so described 

We have had occasion to notice some time 
ago another hook written by the same translator, 
and we notice a distinct difference in language 
and style in the present wotk The style of the 
present book is that of a cultured Guyarati, and, 
as the nature of the book demands, the language 
contains a large number of words of Sanskrit origin 
The book is intended for the u‘e of trained teachers, 
and every word is accurately used We do not know 
whether the language of the original is involved or <imple, 
hut the translation certainly reads smoothly and easily 
Grammar idiom, aod the general form of the language 
ate (siihless A translation always furnishes the best 
lest of the translator ■ knovrledge of the language into 
wiueb be IS translating The Rev W Graham hlulligan 
stands that test very well We have great pleasure 
iberelore, in welcommg into the fold of (eiijarali wTiters 
one who has so well equipped hiinsell for the work 
expected of him by painstaking and accurate study of 
the language, and attention to detail 

K. J 


TELUGU 

SULADHA VYASAMULU By AkLpeddi Ramakoti 
Sastry, Head Master, B H E School, huchipudi Guntur 
Distnct Pp 138 Price As 8 Can be had of the 

Ibe work comprises a wide variety of topics in the 
form of sliort essays both laslnicuve and provocative 
A reliable asset for the enhancement of adult education 
\DHAR\MDLU (Siiost Stories) By J Kodandarama 
Sastry. Kollur Pp 108. Can be had of the author. 
Cere of Lakshmi Press, Tenali 

Hie work IS divided into two pact* — the first 
compri'cs of four stones depicting the nii«cry and the 
position of womanhood in Society while the second part 
of Eve stones portrays the position of people brought 
about by capitalist exploitations and the dnnk evil On 
the whole, it i* a rea iabic stuff 


R S BliSBVDWAJ 



WOULD AFFAIRS 


“ W^c "Hre fruffcring totUv from the wor^t of 
all diseabc®, the paralysis of will writes "Mr 
f Keynes in Th^ New .^fafesnum and 
Nation (March 26 19381 in examining the 
Bnti h foreign policv of the hour “ We have 
hcconie incapable of construcfne policy or deci- 
sion of action We jU't rc-arm a htUe moic, 
gro\el a little more and want to «ec what 
happens ” British foreign poliey in fact 
re\ol\ea around the two oppo'ing poles — 
appeasement and armament and is inspired 
by one single desire — to gam time To gain 
time to avoid at all co«t an^ n'k of war how 
much (here la to be said for it — Afr Kejnes 
knows that well enough So the search for peace 
ind appei'-cment proieed« men thou^ it me ms 
liuniiiialion for (he Britisher and danger to his 
intcrc'ts 


Anglo Italian Ptcr 

fhe policy of appeasement hav ha«l lU 
fir^t suecess in thi.«o years in the Anglo Italian 
Pact kjgnod on t)ie lOtli of April last After 
tho (all of Eden it was a foregone eonclusion 
that a conciliation with Kaiv niu«t lie arranged 
for Air Isevillc Chamberlain had staked hi-, 
all on it Or, to he more eoiTccl, be had already 
ioet Ins all to Alussolmi when he surrendered 
to Ins threat of ‘ now or never ’ But it was ncces 
sary for him to find a lustification for his 
approach, if only to mn back his small internal 
credit in the homcmarket, by Uie sueecssful 
conclusion of this negotiation He hns been 
sijcccesful, of course by conceding the real suc- 
cess to Mussolini The Pact professes to bo a 
“contribution to the general cau‘m of pence 
and sccuntj ” To some extent it reduces the 
European tcn«ion ./Miglo Italian malry in 
and aroimd the Aleditemnean is sought to be 
ended, and even Egypt is assured of an invil&> 
tion to participate, when the In«tniiDcn<8 take 
cPecl with a view to reach a definite agreement 
on the boundaries between Italian and British 
possessions m cast and Xorth Africa According 
to the Reuter report, 

(1) The Instnimenls atUchrd to the Protocol icaffiim 

t?M Anglo Iiahin DfcJaiaUon ot jwmey 2, 1937, xegord ns 
the Medilorraneon and al»o lUe 'alalua <iuo in the 
»es(em VJedilefTonran. , , 

(2) The mo r^rtiM agree lo a periodical cicbanra 

' -- - ID regard to major protpertire adnunis- 

... ..IS ct the rcdislribuUon of their reeperuve 

araed fMcw lo ihe follovriag orertea* lemlonea m or 




bordenns the Mediterranean The Ked Sea the Gulf 
<( Aden EeipU Sudan Italian East Africa, Bnliali 
Somaldand Ken>a Uganda and ISorlhern Tanganjika. 

The paPiea aUo agree lo notify each oiler id adtance 
of any deciaioo to proude for Dei* natal or air haies 
in the ciisteio Mediterranean and Red Sea or at the 
approadiea iherelo. 

(3) The parties bind lhein»ebes lo respect the 
iBIfgiiiy and independeccc of 5audi Arabia and Yemen 
and agree that their common lotecest la that no other 
Poieer abould interfere 

The position beltieen Great Bntain and Italy in 
regard to oenain areas in southern Arabia is cfanfied 
and regularized- This applies particularly lo the Aden 
Proiecloraie irhere oertain rights are guaranteed to Italy 

(4> Fach parly reaSima their guatanleea for the 
free use of (he Suez Canal for a!I Pkiwera, 

<S) The Italian Covernment confirm their adherence 
lo the Bniish formula for proportional evacuation < f 
foreign tolunieera from Spam and pledge themselves to 
apply (hia evacuation at a moment lo be determined by 
ibe Nod Iniervention Commiitee and undertake that if 
evacuaiioo is not conipleied by the close of ihe Spaniah 
war all the remain ng Italian volunteers will forthwith 
leave Spanish letiiiory and all Italian war material will 
aimuliaiieously be withdrawn 

Italy declstei liiat sbe has no territorial or pulilinal 
■ima and teeka no privileged econoisie position la Spun, 
the Baleaiic I«landa, tbe Sparush possession!, and the 
^ptnifn Zone in Morocco and haa no intention of keeping 
any aimed fotres in these lemtories 

<6) Here the British Coveininent repeat that lltey 
regaid (lie settlement of ibe Spanish question aa a 
prerequisite cil ilie attempt il at lley intend at the (onh 
commg meeting of the League ot NaiioBi to clarify ih" 
silutiion IQ Abyssinia. 

The prCRcnt Bntivli Cabinet did not 
intend this Bvet to bo a fulcrum to drive 
Hit/er and Mu®foIini iiiart. IfaJy, how 
ever, has been quick to remind that in 
no case is the Romc-Berhn ans to bs 
weakened In the natural order a Romc- 
Berlm London axis is expected, with Pans lo 
finally come in into a Four Power Pact Tlie 
French Cliargo d’AlIaires is following tho Bn 
ti h Foreign ODlcc in opening talks with Italy 
Tlio pact docs not however, cover all fields nor 
vs’diTiV iThj «x*uinJivnT filu rCilyssinraa ques- 
tion IS made to wait on the permission of the 
League, at which, ns (he rtmes pointed out. the 
Soviet may and must, put up objections More 
fhnn that, Spain may prov<j s ecnous problem 
Ah (he victory of Gcncnl Franco over the 
RcpuMicnns is becoming more and more n 
ccrtnmty, it becomes easier for Italy to disavow 
all ambition of aggrandieement and ngreo to 
evacuation of Itniiaa volunteers from Spam 
while it becomes more and more difficult for the 
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known In December last was inaugurated at 
mj rale the Snuicsc Parliament Its cere- 
monies, as 1 writer in L’lUustration points out, 
arc modelled rather on those of Bnlain "ITicre 
are of course no parties in the cli'unbcr and 
there are two categone* of members too one 
elected, the other on opted by loyal sanction 
The elected element is scat bv a unncrsal suf 
frago which extends to all biamese o^e^ tiic 'ige 
of 21, regardless of sox or religion the pneste 
and the ro>al hou e being excluded ObMou«ly 
it IS anything but Fascist in tins reviicct ITie 
world likes label- Fascism Bol-hexiMn etc for 
they saee it from independent thinking and 
scrutiny But the Hbles m fact do not satisfy 
all situ itiQii Siam is probatih one suth 
instance Or perhap- bnm i« on the way to 
h I'ci-m and is ecohing duh her own xcrcion 
of it 


A l’iJlSrDCTl\E 

Our changing polilics is ehauging the world 
so rapidly that it is becoming diflicult to sec 
things in Uicir proper por»pccti\c Tremendous 
oenta i-ha])o •ind reshape the face of the earth 
Tho it-s noi-y band of workers who devote ibar 
li^ in tile laboratory or in the library are lo«i 
to our biglit "iet tiny probably arc changing llu 
face of our civilization wiUiout oven knowing it 
Uieinsclvca ^^'lllle the Italian cbvllengo is 
known to vU, few care to «cc that in the clear- 
ing of the swamps and cstabh&Uing newr ctUcs, 
the Duco can ju«lly claim a triumph In en- 
couraging <ircheologicat cxplomtion like 
that of i*ivf Tucct in Tibet a few months ago, 
he IS proving hiiiisclf to be a real civilizing 
forte The world is afraid of IliUcrs aggres- 
sion and wnnklcs up its nose at 'the Bvroque 
exci'sis of tlie Nans’ ^et at Uus very hour 
another scientific cxiicdition is being prcpm'tl 
and c<iuipi)«l for protiedmg on its woik in 
India and Tibet The Moscow Inals mu-t 
send a ju-t shudder through many jHxiplc and 
tvin through the fnends of the ^vict like 
Fenner Brockway Poliiical albes of lluseia 
aro forcoil to aifmiC as tfio f/fiYusiratwn con- 
clijdto, “Tlje new process of Mo-con will not 
ctrlamly create any confidence m the Bu^sian 
alliance ' But, great scientific undiitakin^ 
still stand to the eitdit of the Soviet, and in the 
\eiy same i ‘uc of tlic Fnncli journal we arc 
pre-euted with uvctlhnt photographs of the 
Arctic pioneers of Itu'''>ia who for nine munilio 
uiikr tho hadcrship of Pnpanni and his three 
otlier 'yicntHt compatriots, pur-ued their 
rcMurclies in the ice-hound pole til! tiny wire 


repatiiatcd The world is sliding into political 
barb iri-m, but -cicncc h vs its heroes as yet 


Tue Iront Os bciExcE 

The advancing front of science has 
ipproachcd the borderland of life,’ a fascinat- 
ing area for all, vnd therefore, a treacherous 
twilight zone' for scientists Tho 'viruses’ 
at pre«ei)t occupy the scicnti-ts, as a report in 
the \alwc (March 26) thows Dr Wendell M 
Manley of ti)c Jlocke/eJJer Jn-tifute of Medical 
Research (U S A ) , reported i-olation of two 
viruses causing disease in animals "Like the 
virus of the tobacco ino-aic disease” we learn 
fioni Eiolutton (U b \ ) , thc-o \ iruses are not 
small living bacteria, as hadi been supposed, but 
giant protein molecules resembling the ordinary 
protein nioUcults of prulopla-in but larger, and 
having the life like ability of reproducing them- 
selves rapidly when in contact with living 
matter The virus molecules in commou witii 
all forms of life, are found subject to mutation 
boine disca<cs are said to Jiavo their origin in 
such mutation (lom a birmle^s to a harmful 
one Vgaiii certain viru-cs that jiroducc dis- 
ease in one plant arc harmless to other foniia 
of life, and, by certain chemical methods the 
vnus piolems can bo rendend innctivc Apart 
from llic imdieal imixiitanco of the ilii^coveOi 
Its imjiortanoo as a nevv advMico in evolution, 
we are told, is gnat 

Evolution Itself again is being sought to 
he «j>ed uj> hv -oino scicnU-ta 


Id oew ot lie pcopmir* wlucli iliu proiein 
p«»«e»»c* Ur Slentey ’tie Wdfrline lieiwcrn 

■lie mine end ihc non hung tcndi to liecomn nun* 
eeiMcDl tur elthougb il p'Mtrci pr pmir* nlich lieve 
laern rrgajOr j ea <.1 arailm tic of liMng II inge, aurli a« 
-IKVjfic ly of ticvt ritice end || e el il ly lo rrpruJucQ an 1 
miilete it i* Dr>Tiilit.lru c piuirin motrcule, and at siirh 
»«»)• lie ifcertinJ *» nonliiing” 

“Tl«e eole oLjoaton ” aeya Ur Stanley, 'lo lie final 
end cunpleie accenlanee if airut proleini at pntein 
in leculee it the! aUhough an anelogy <f a in Ion rri ro 
during iImU in lie lesHulie it tnoun, ihe -elf production 
ol a pcolciR in the Jmng cell U today n l an acceplod 
cUrinical rrection Imnirdialcly we are force 1 tu ll e 
jOMde of e lixuig /tJ.1 wi> Jiiy .Ouwd ».wl> j tf} v'/ 
Gcnditiona that we have not ftihonrd m yet The vinit 
(nlein la »p/>irrnlJy imJiiri with wjniijing it whi<!i 
tvlay we are ign rant.' 

“Kn wlelge if lie meih«ni«tn ly niant if wlirli 
- ■ molmit-l ke ir-tcin witn inlrodurcl w 
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i-liluen>t with f rma 
Ir hi cod entity i* < f 
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IlTMarrhis 111 iviKtinirnlal gimties in the 
U b A and USSR havi ilmdy placid 



Tlie utiiog <tf ibe CbimLer of RepreseDiaiives in ibe ancirot Ro;n] Ibrone Hall of Siam 



\ili( ih« pienuer Ret^nt of the State followed bf two other Res^ot* leaiing Pul ameot Hall 
after the tofal prononncesieu iron the TVoae 
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m the hands of men a %olume of kno\\ledge 
U'CfuUy emploj ed m agnculture and animal 
husbandry Its imports are well known To 
affect the gencs and can e mutation'' artificnllj 
and thus «pecd up c\olution, "kray was being 
con-idered a probable means Dr \lbcrt 
Blakcslee, Director of the Station for E\pen- 
mental Evolution of the Carnegie In Utution of 
a'hington tned out the effect of v anous 
chemicals m lus effort to induce hereditary 
rautntions He found a chemical colcAicmr 
would cau e mutations in plant' doubling the 
chromo'omes and gencs The report ‘:a\s 

' Tlte alkaloid colclucine mc haie foand >>il) ind ce 
an aburoant protuctioD o! branchrs vfilU doabif'd rhromo 
some number ttben 'eeds are heavily (reared atl the 
'eedlings may be attecied Doi blmg in aduh ii» ue ba^ 
been induced by iramet ion of luigs in solutions and lo 
agar ny treatment of buds itiih uiixture» of etdeh cine 
and lanolin and by sprayins Hith solutiois By ibe u«c 
of colchicine changes have eea in J iced «h»ch arc inter 

E ^d as being due to doubling of clKomo'omea in (he 
<siog genera Datura, Porlulaca Co'nios riilox 
Nicoliatia and several other 

■* If control of cl rotno'ome doubling proves ol general 
appbcatioo as *eenis to be the ca«e the plant breeder 
viill be able lo work with greater precision in his efforts 
lo Lontrul llie evoluiioQ of economic form* of plants pro- 
pagated vegetalively as well as those prduced by iied 
btarliPg with a sterile h}bnd a pure breeding double 
diploid la* been synlhesi'ed liaviag lybrid vigor and 
the desirable characteristics of tettaploidv DoubLog ibe 
cliromcsoma number would give enlarecJ dowers and 
fruits to Ue horticulturist la addiiion to iiicreise in (be 
SJM of Ue trgans ol plants, doubling the chroniosome 
number has changed a *elf sterile to a self fertile form 
changed a iiioeeious to a hermaphroditic race and an 
annual into a octennial and has iacrea*«d winter kirdi 
oess In Zo logy the cau>ing of chromosome do lUing 
IS an unexplored field but it will probably be a fertile 
one Tl c ability to induce clvromosome doubling there- 
fore 19 of importacce to practical as well as thcoietical 
genetics." 

'SiiE SiiirriNG Focta oi Science" 
l\ot the fiice of the political world alone i" 
\hus bimg chwigcd The ax\s'vt»CTftg l-ronV wt 
Ecicnce it i5> ajip'ircn.t looks like the chinging 
fact of '“Lienee The \aturc ("March 5 1938) 
opens with a remarkable article m which the 
writer H I , in rcvncwiiig "Mr Hogben's book 
‘Mathcmaties for Million,' jiOiHt3 out the 
great, 'hift tint has taken pi ice m «cieuce fro a 
time to tune with the chansc m the *^ 0010 ! 
structure 

\o man ol 'cicncc can do 
other than concern him ilf with the problcnis 
charactcri'tic of his period The changing face 
of 'cicncc can he 'txii without diiTicuUy to fall 
into ilearh lUfincd 'tagi.' Me h-avt uege ted 
three Lach pha e is carmd throiigli by the 
acuvuty of the indn idual scicntiffc workers, 
TJ-11 


great and small, contributing m various 
inea urca, partly driven on by the developing 
internal logic of the subject and its accumulat* 
mg c\i>erimcntal knowledge, partly canabzed 
and fed by out«idc social forces not normally 
apparent to the individual workers How 
Scientific work is financed and for what special 
purpo e that work is pursued, for cvaraple, is 
a question the answer of which, in these days 
of industrial and govcmiuental rC'earch points 
to one only of the socially determining factors 
71 k htftitig focUs of science, honevermuch it 
mav provide with subjective sati'faction to its 
devotee i' neverthek" an objective feature 
of nature audtlurefore if for tint rea'On alone, 
a fit subject for «cientific invE'figation 

Todav we are witnes mg ju t such a «hift 
It began tcntativclv in the early days of this 
crntuiv with a 'Ciutmy of the logic of 
iiiatheuiatKs and a 'tudy of the methodology 
of 'ctcnce It pa cd to a ■•enes of startling 
itlempt' to evaluate the plub'ophicjl miulica 
tton' of moie reicnt ecuntmc knowledge, 
implications that «oug)it to deny the certainty 
of science end strove to lead it back to 
mvstciin The sigmficant fcituro of this 
phase was that thc'C pronouncements were 
couched m popularized writings a conce ion to 
a sense of 'ocial re ponsibihtv "Now at last a 
serious attempt is being made to probe further 
back to the social origins and social con- 
sequences of scientific discovery Scientific 
historv like ordinary history is at last beginning 
to be seen m its social context ami the 'hiftmg 
focus of science is part of its hi toiy 

‘ Ihe new concern of men of scimcL with the 
u«e< and uiisu Os of science lias undoubtedly 
developed with the mcrca'iiig tcn'cnC'S of the 
mtcmatjonal situation Tl c conrem of this 
journal with thi 0 matter' cvidcntlv derives 
from this source but did not in fact became 
apparent ■until \hc latter had reached a cnttcal 
stage Ncvcrihclcs' the sum] background was 
always there fur 'ludv It required a social 
cri 1 ' to direct our attention to it 

I very shift in interest of science is 
rtoiiijunicd by oppos bon on tlio p irt 0 / thost 
ab orbed in tlie older problem' and convmcc-1 
that the new dev clojiment lead- aw a\ from the 
true path of 'cienlific rectitude \ multitudL 
of specious rca on' are certain lo be broujit 
forward to «how that political prejudice must 
ncce® anly mlcrvtne to prevent tic fomiatiou 
of balanced judgmtnU Such eon 1 Icrations 
reed not deter tJio e w) o arc ccnujneJy eon 
ermed with the trend of 'cicntific development 
as a feature of natural change 
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I 0 Ins own way, Hogbcn has 
tfctablished beyond dispute the tx:«lance of a 
qualitatne relation between the growth of 
mathematical facts and the severely practical 
problems of the society that gave them birtli 
That is in itself a significant scientific advance 
A\hat requires farther advance is the chnngir"' 
nature of this relationship 

In its early history society encountered 
quite definite immediate problems that require! 
for th«r solution a clcfiiiite nmthcmatic'ii 
technique By the eighteenth century the 
situation in this respect had become dm Ucally 
transformed The ne \ merchant and induatnal 
ari'tocracy was purchasing social prestige by 
the cndounicnt ol imiicr ity foundationiv anJ 
educational inetitutions generally Rliile out 
of the practical needs of social life there lad 
blossomed forth the earlier mathcniat cs that 
dealt with tlio directly important problems of 
metisuration evpenmental practice had also 
been called into being for these same ends and 
experimental practice involves theory and 
theory its mathematical technique and mathc 
matical technique its special tools and its 
epecifio logical problem-^ To such questions 
could the universities devote themselves but 


the linkage with the severely practical problems 
ol social life the problems of the common man, 
while it still existed had become more remote 
The danger for us lies in the belief that the fink 
no longer exists a belief that show itself in the 
idea that mathematics is an independent logical 
di'^ciplinc with an absolute line of cleavage 
between its pure and its applied form It shows 
itself tn the effort to accord mathematical ideas 
•v pnouty over tie physical facts of the vvorla 
and so to present the uniMrac and the struggling 
ocirtj ou this earth as a «cnes of grandiose 
raatl cuiatical theorems ’ 

la Pure Science as we conceive, it, an 
imngina-y thing then’ An answer in the 
affinna’ive is iiLeJj to be returned by the 
wntcr who with much cogency will maintain 
that our scientific research at the hour more 
than ever before i» a handmaid to the politico 
economic forces that rule the world The 
facts arc incontrovertible, ccmclusion is obvious 
too There is going to be n shift but a Nazi 
tl cory of race or a Marxist Leninist theory 
m «urgery , is neither science nor «en«e These 
fail to disarm our suspicion that political 
prejudice mu t necessarily intervene to prevent 
the formation of balanced judgment.' 

0 H 



I^DIA^S ABROAD 


Who are they — ‘ the Indians Abroad’ * Tn** 
intriguing question confronts us sometimes 
For paradoxical as it may sound ^\e Indian'^ 
cannot be «ure i%hat part of the \ast Indian 
\\orld Mill be accepted b> the authorities that 
be as India or «oniething else But one year a©) 
Burma belonged to the Indian Empire and 
Indians m Burma in spite of the difficulties (hot 
faced could consider thcmeches to be still 
within their own country The bond was 
drawing them closer w hen it w as snapped 
on behalf mainly of the interests whicn 
were non-Bunnan Today Burma is a 
separate land and the Government of India 
are going to appoint an Agent on behalf of the 
Indian* abroad tiiere Ceylon has been alwavs 
a Crown colony and political^ out of the Indian 
pale Yet men now socially and culturally 
the email i bod belongs to the Indian orbit 
But this has raised problems and Indian 
labour from the South has been the object of a 
long and bitter attack by Ceylonese pobticians 
Immigration of Indian labour ha« b«n a sore 
point with them And now that the Report of 
the Commis«ion appointed to inquire into the 
question has been released w e find much 
of the Ceylonese complaint was without point 
The resentment however is «tiH there and 
Cejlone«e politicians are not pleased with th-* 
report But our question «till remains un 
answ cred \re Indians in Ceylon to be regard 
ed as Indians abroad? What is India then? 
Recently the question has been brought back 
to our minds by a case from Rhodesia. Even 
an Indian bom in the mainland of India can 
not be sure of his own position, as we read in 
the Indian Opuiion of Durban 

Indivn and British Scbjects in Rhodesia 

Considerable <urpri»e and much re'eniment ha* been 
Art used among ihe Indian commuiuir by a ruling by the 
cbief tec slering officer for the parliaracnlary liancluse 
that Indians bom la an Indian ^tate are not Bnl sh 
mbjecl* bul Dntub protected persons, and arc accord 
ingly not elig ble for the parliamentary vote except n 
such ca«es as were included m the 194.3 roUa. The 
registering officer says it lus been legally roled that 
protected persons are not Brio h subjects and he holds 
that this appl cs to all Protectorates, such as Bechuanaland 
Md NyasalanJ as *ell as to the Indian Slates. Persons 
born in Proleetotate*. be rules, lake the nationslily of 
their parents and this law appbes equally to \(hite people, 
^alncalisat on is essential to secure any other natinnality 
lie has volunteered to take * legal t^og on this point 


if he affected Indians so desire The decision affects a 
large number of Indians in the Colony, including man> 
properly ouners It is probable that the position will be 
tested by formal appeal lo the Magistrate and thence to 
the High Giurt 

Tlie Indian abroad is at the mercy of the 
authorities that be Even his nationality is 
denied whenever that suits them Of course, 
his nationalitv i^t more often a hanticap to an 
Indian out«ide — and m«ide too sometimes — 
than an advantage 

The Onited Nov EtmoPtiN Front 

In the third week of April, a message 
from Capetown informed of the formation 
of 1 Lmtcd Ison European Front’ of 
the Bantu the coloured and the Indian 
people Naturally European opinion every- 
where particularlj m the Union of South 
Africa cannot view with equanimity this move, 
which was being mooted for the la<t three 
months in the pre«5 and platform The ‘Front' 
would reall> appear to be 'trong and formidable 
compo«ed of 45 orpanization' and 30 thousand 
Bantu coloured and Indian delegates Follow- 
ing i9 the resolution that was pa«sed 

ItesLung that the general cond tioas of hob 
European peoples ran only be improied by ibe abolitioa 
of pohliea) inequal i es embodied lo (be ^outb Africa 
Act this Conference resolves to initiate a non European 
Liuled Froni moiement for co operation between Ihe 
native Indian and coloured races in the struggle against 
ibe colour bar m South Africa.” 

In the ab'ence of a mandate from the 
South African Indian Congress the Secretary 
of the Transvaal Indian Congress could not 
attend the Conference, but sent a me««age of 
sympath} It is not known what Indian orga- 
nizations are formallj a«wOciated with this new 
and fateful movement, which may turn South 
Afncan politics into a violent crusade of racial 
ho«tility and hatred For that, of cour«c the 
Europeans should thank themsch cs It s 
their own creation Indian®, m India or 
outside, may not =harc the alarmist views 
of the European people, but thej arc 
certainly anxious to ascertain the character and 
ihc po ibilitics of the movemcni as wcU as the 
natural coa'cquenccs that arc hkelv to flow 
from the adherence of the Indians m South. 
Africa to such an organization Sir Raza All 
remember, was not in fav our of the T ^ 
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mg common cause itli the Bantu races ScUi 
Govindados, a non official on tour m Africa, 
nd\i'cd simiiiriy asking the Indian ECtUersi 
not to join forces luth the coloured people and 
the natucs m an> organuation hkc the present 
one We hope there was no assumption of 
racial superiority behind all tins 'ITiese arc 
sound counsels which should grt respectful 
consideration from all South Afnean Indians 
mu t have wciglied them and nc believe 
their Congress will be cautious cnougli before 
making any move in this matter A United 
Front’ based on a perpendicular division of the 
communities into racial blocks is a dangcrou' 
and, even a backward step In the picscnt 
dav world such Fronts ’ are fnsliionrd out of 
the economic and social lines of honzontnl 
cleavage which already exist In the case of 
South Africa the results wlialeicr principle 
were adopted would have bten the very «amc 
Still one inuat know the path one follows 
Indiana if they make common ground with the 
Bantu and other people must lecognize how ihc) 
arc to plan their future and agree parlnllv to 
forgot their Indian origin and Indian tradition 
For our«cl\CB in India it nnv pain u« to think 
that Indians arc cutting lhcm«ehrs adnft 
from our moorings But the primary con<idira 
tion with the settlers mervwherc should be 
the interests of the land and the people whicJi 
tijc> adopt, and which give them their living 
'There e mnot be anv Hung fundamcntaU> 
wrong if the Indian people of the Union find 
flicm«chcs m the same ciinp side bj side nitli 
llic Bantu and the coloured people, pro\idcd, 
of course tlicj know and realize Uic conse- 
quences of the step They perhaps ns vet fail 
to see tliat tile Front if it lasts will call for v 
um«ion of the oppressed ami ‘uppicsscil forces 
witlim this South African Colonivl world and, 
cultural and rvcial cxclusioni't tcndcncicsj of 
Indians or of anj other people arc to be given 
a go b>e there once for all The move there 
(ore, 13 to be wntched to see the 'possible 
rrpcrcussioiis on tlip complex problem of rice 
rclationsliips in Africa ns a wbolc’ and on tbe 
cquaU> complex problem of relationship 
between tbc opprc««c<l and oppressors in Ui« 
colonial rouninos world over 

The Indian cau=o m Aatal and elsewhere 
has received low ever, more attention as a 
icsiilt of this Inti European Conference an! 
Major 'T Walker, Secretarj of the Natal 
Municipal Association in rcsipiing from the 
Municipality drewf pointed attention to it 

“ l cuQimfnd W rea ’••'h «11 Knmt-rutf an aSnma 
immrditte closer conlvct valh the hiatil Indiait CoagieH 


cSiceTs eilbct’ J>y means of the ‘l!ofmc>« ’ Sub ComtaiUee 
of he ts«ociai>on or a fuIIJresj Lxecume Committee 
PoundTaUe Conference bclween lie tvrO parties, 
■namcdialely after ll cir Consrem, lo he held very shortl) 

I wi«h 10 siress this ‘ubjccl as the inal’cr is 
LecoDune daity more rriiical arJ unle*s handled in a 
svmpalhmie and commonsrnse manner, a position »itf lie 
reached in our non European life that wilt shake the very 
loundoliuns of Our eaiatcncr 

’*] <lo most earnetily plead mlh )ou (o cast atjile 
all prejudice* an 1 misundcisUnding of euc fellow South 
Afiscaos for such are the fndian peopfc, }ust as much 
as sou and 1 ate 

“rtii ihe sake of U e fulute of out couniry Vhtse 
imas nary harrier* Jwlween the Liiropcan »nd Asiatic have 
to ronie down (Staleimon 2oth kpiil 1938 ) 

Tud Cxrc CkiLDiKED Commission BErojff 
The Capo Coloured Cimmis«jon Report is 
another important event from South Afnean 
side It lb a document of considerable signi- 
ficance reviewing the wliolc [Wsition of 
the races m the Cajic ami is bound to prove 
helpful to tlie Inch in community too Their 
problems differ from those of the natives only 
in dCLCcc not in kind — a point uhicli no 
blioulu know forms the real plank in the Cape- 
town United Front’ platform whether that is 
joined to or not As noted in the Stafeginan 
(April J8 J938, Calcutta) 

The ineidenul iniprbscncni in ihe condition of th« 
ne IS I ( nd lo t elp m ihe tcseniiai un of the olher xares 
ol ilie Dark cuniinrn) The (uant of linulfd asd loduvct 
frtiielise to lie Da tu in le Hi ion rarliament has 
alrea ly plajed t io*y in/iueftiial part m the drtre for 
«e< hid; am liar and if posiilo viilet franci isa for the 
Coloi (« i and Indian people The prasc-ni Commission 
recoiDinrnU auih (ranch sa { r the C loured jeople Sir 
Baza All leeomniended as a Irgnnng the inrurdiaia 
xraal of a Inn led franrWa li> ihe Ind ana of ilio Transvaal 
the cumulaUse rfirei of these apparently disconnecled 
facM IS i unf to tc loirardi the uplift of tie non 
Wlulet of South Vftica 

This has been followed m Durban by the 
Indian sctUcis rai'ing a 'Strong agitution against 
Hie housing {mbey of its Muiiicipalitv , Ihrtatcn- 
mg m one cisc with Satjagraha 'The Mum- 
cipalitj, it IS learnt, is ready to rceoniider their 
I>o1jc} in respect to Indian hou'ing 

ZxMm.va VXD Cusvu 

Tlic Clove bojeott which in Bombay and 
Calcutta i«i proving iio effective. Ins at last 
forced the Faiuibar Government to a mood to 
hear A rconcntulinn of the Clove policy is 
rcoopiiscel and the Zanzibar Government have 
drawn up rovned teniis for a parlej wilh the 
npre cnlatues of the Ciovcrmiunt of India 
But to hehevo the Zaiuibar Foice (April 3, 
193S) the \dmini‘.tratic!n is stiH tinvious more 
for the Clove Growers’ Association than for 
tbc trade, or the Arab growers 
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“Though thf»« propo«al» go «ome »»ay lo nwct «oiiie 
oi the rfj’^nrd and ju'liiied ob^rcljoiia of Zanzibar 
Indians they are liarJtv likely to he acrrptahle to them 
for the «jni»tcr Clo^e Growers' Wociaiion »tll be there 
trith Its unwantcil iiiterfcrenre with free tra^e la close* 
One of the most important modificaiK ns now suggested 
IS that the prices paid hv licenced dealers ‘wiU not be 

E resenbed by law, but will be a matter of ariangenient 
etween tbe parties co&cernej Ml the *amr before 
export, all cloves will pass through Ootc Growers 
Association at the price fixed hy the body 

'i^e are not against giving proioclnn to clove growers 
hut that cancot he done h> ortaman^ a costlr anil 
unwanted association as the Zanzibar a 'ministration has 

Elections mu Indl^lns in MoMa\s\ 

MtMcirujTj 

So long the ee\cn Inclnn ^c'lte were filled !>\ 
nominition But bj i notification it ha® been 
announced tint the 'e\cn member^ on tb^ 
Municipal Board of Momln«a are to be 
henceforth elected b\ the Indian coininunit> 
The elections probabl) take place m lunc next 
This It a aaluable npht conceded nliiclt Indians 
in other tornic sliould tn to secure too 

Malu t’NEMrLoa ment 
The reduction of the quotas for rubber 
and tin production has thrown large number 
of Indian workers in Mnlaj out of emplojment 
This is also cMdenccd bj tlu larger repatria- 
tion figures 

900 iinrmplo)cd fndian Uppers at Bahau we 
learn from the tfadriu Mail have coine ml* 
collivion with the police < n a recent ocravion 
Arguing that repatriation of Inaians during the dach 
season “is fundsmentilly a bad policy" die paper 
proceeds to say that “ with the coa« ant fluctuations la the 
prosperity of >fala)as pnacipal induMries. rubber and 
tin, there is ever the possibility of the workers who are 
nnt wanted at ose period may be urgently required a 
few months hence" Slre««ing the “moral aspect" of 
the question, the spokesman of the planters' view* fell 
rhat these unemployed Indians "are sorely entitled to 
some consideration in bad times” A pobry of peroia 
nent sculement has also been recognised to be ihe only 
way of meeting the exigencies of the present and future 
situation concerning employment of Indians in Malaya 

B'\gb Reduction to Relienx Unemplotment 
It his been <uggcsted that an actual 
reduction of the wages of the cinplojcd Indians 
in the e«tates would proxidc means for the 
cinplojmcnt of others who are displaced now 
The Central Indian As'ociation sent on 
^^a^cll 29, 193S, telegrams to the Goxcnimcnt 
of India and the Got ernment of Madras 
protecting against this 

Reduction of wages of Indian labour, run* tbe 
message js imminent If wages are now redneed Una 


action will hnaily render infructuous the main labour of 
^avin dclegaliun. The prr-ent labour «itua ion is 
definitely detnmcbtal to the economic interes s of Indian 
labour It IS suggested that assisted enugraUon may be 
sropped pendin,: settlement of i«siies between the two 
couiurie* e respec fully urge the Government of India 
lo lake up a deterainei and firm stand and <afrguacd 
Indian tighu. 

I 

EMIGIt-iTlON AND USAGES 

Tlie Secretarj of tho A* ociation bneflj 
explain-s the position m a letter to our-ehes 

The question of wages relating to Indian labour has 
followed a checkered career for over 10 years The 
employers have fairly surre-sfullv dodged papng even the 
fo-cal{e( erandard wages taking advantage of the economic 
eondi ions during periods of depre-sion Soon after the 
Siam ard rates were introduced they were reduced by 
20 p c owing to slump In 193f, the CoiernmeJil of 
India permitted assisted emieration without securing the 
le toraiion of the wages at least to the prc*slump leveL 

Toward* the end of 1936 the industry *a» attaining 
a slate of high prosperity and about the same time the 
^astti Delegation visited Malava. Vs a laciiral move, 
the wages were put up by 12'. p c before Mr ^a-in 
tanded in Ptnang Air ^astri in his Report pleaded 
(or tbe full te< oration of ll e cut and he hoped thereby 
to do some yustice lo the claims of Indian labour for 
higher wages. 

In Marrh 1937 there was a shortage of labour all 
over Malaya Prices of rubber had artificially n<en and 
the production quota inder the scheme of tntcmaiional 
control was rai-ed (o 90 p r The Chinese who always 
out on the screw whenever prices soar up, went on strike. 
The employers get fnghiened They immediately a^erd 
to pay Indian male Isbourets SO cents and female 
labourers 10 cents on condition the Labour Department 
stimulated recruitment In the middle of 1937 then was 
a great «crattible for Indian labour By all means avail 
able— fair as well as unfair— a very large number of 
labourers was brought over from India 

For vjme months there it now what is called a 
recession’ The emplovett are everywhere burdened 
with more men than they need. Hating succeeded in 
dravring off a large labour flow by holding out an 
inducement for inciea ed wages they bate now placed 
themselves in an advantageous positzoa thi> yeir lo being 
able lo dictate to labour their own terms The present 
position IS exactly opposite lo what it was during the 
corresponding period of last year 

It IS the Indian labour who suffers in this game 
The present evils are due to uncontrolled enugralioo 
from India Unless India reeaioa control of emigration 
in her hands it is impossible to maintain any higher 
standard of living for our people or to maintain their 
wage level The silua ion is dnfting hack to the same 
an atisfaclory position as it was before the Sa«tn 
Deleealioit came 

In a way the pre«enl situation is not entirely hopeless. 

If It results in the sweeping away of all the cobwebs that 
have been so Cnely spun both hy tbe Afalavan authorities 
and also hy the Sa In report, a way will then have been 
created for enlericg into an agreement with the Malayan 
CmeranieRt on the basis ol a jiifler apprecittion of the 
needs and nghts of the Indian labour in particular and 
of the Indian commumly in general 



Italy’s WeukiKss 

Writing in The New Statesman and 
Nation, a corrts-poTKient gne*! a clear picture of 
the fmantul and cctmcmic difficulties of Italy 
which cponomicaliy is the wcakc'-t of ail the 
dictatorships The writer first points out tin. 
disiih nntagts with wliioli Italy starts 

Inly u not i iich eiunity Hfr ntliirat rcanirres 
with the eaceplim of tericuUiire anj water pawn are 
nrshc’Ur Sor lus die any lar£e revenue (mm ((•rriKa 
loveelinentt or diippmg arryjrr* Only a well ilevciopeil 
lourisl indu^lry and t declining amwinl o( emtgrani 
remiiiances help her to supplrincnl the income of her 
fzpMl trade Equally the fnancial airuciure of the 
cnunlry the 1 anVing tyalem and me amo nl of notional 
oaTinga can acarcely he regarded at tirong while the 
■tandarii of living f ihe people has (rtdiii nally been 
low 

Far from being a ®ource of imnxdiaU: 
profit Abyssinia continues to bo a hnbility of 
senous ni'isfJdude 

After a temporary lull following iho capture of Addit 
Abaha name tetisuace against tlie invader hat been 
steadily growing In particular the last (our moniha 
have leen increased mliiaty liSiciilties for the litlitris 
the number of (tonpit biach and white tn Abvusinia haa 
lad to he rased from 130 000 to mer 200000 the 
development of the colony has completely stopped trade 
has come to a itan Isii I and Italian frms lave ciih>r 
returned to Italy migrated to french Somaliland or gone 
bankrupt to an alleropi to fulfil their nussion 

ilie result is list whereas Iialisn egpcndilire on 
Abystinia amounted to apprcaimately 400 tiullina lire a 
month during (he first nine months of 1M7 jt has since 
risen steadily until during February it reached the 
enormous sum of 8S0 million lire It is necessary 

to remember that none of it it productive capital inveM 
ment but tbit it 1> solely devoted to the tna nientneo of 
the Italian occupation , , . , , , 

in Spam too, the Ital ans have little cause for 
salislaction The diitition of the W has been hope 
lesily underestimated in Home and so has beets the eo*t 
of Italy s support to Franco 

The ItaJwn Gormincnl )ins to bnng 
extraordinary icsourcefulncss into play n> ordci 
(o finance its numerous adacnlurcs 

Naturally only pari of the money can be fojnd from 
tie normal sources of budgelary revenne And even 
>(>,.> I4I9II n in every shaue ana torm has been raised 
?o urnrccelenleil levels Ihe In Igctaiy defcit las increased 
from 2 1 mill arJ 1 re 1931.35 to 12 7 milliard m 193S.36 
pn 1 17 OS iniUiards in 1936.37 In the current year the 
"l„V “li.luly W.r 16 1 « ■»;« !• 

the favouralle development in the fitt Sew months nl 
the year But a fresh me lo sot much below SO auDurds 
m loiectst for 1938 39 if the present rale of eapenditiiK 


Borrowing docs not sufQcc to meet the 
dcfirit and tbe Italian (jo\ erniiicnt baa to take 
rccoursic to measures like tho recent levy on 
the capit il of jomt-'tock companies 

This was not necessarily a ilangeriiia ihing |i> do 
if tlie Government had succeeded in keeping prices at 
a tfstoaatAe letel At it is, lioaeier the flood of money 
that is being spent is acting as a powerful lafiiiioniry 
slimi I IS to prices Thus the ofTcitl cost of living index 
fictweco 1934 and the end of 1937 has risen fioin 74 4 to 
97 2 Bui owing to ufiirisl reticence at lo the full extent 
of the price inllslion line figure tl es nut lell the whole 
Mory ^ nte lo 120 is very much nearer the mark 
Wages of course have also risen allhough much Irss 
than (lie cost of btiog If in alliiim, one males 
•Uowsnce for the increase in lasnlion it appears (hat 
the siandard of living of the Iialian people has fallen by 
approsiciaielr 25 per cent since 1934 

A severe fall is the siandard of Jiving then is the 
6m revuli oi ilia Dues s military adventures And 
although even the most ardent Fascist cannot tnainitin 
that tlie preseni rale of drirriorstion in the sianisrd of 
living can be kept up much longer without causitig harm 
lo the morale of the people ihe nure imned aie danger 
of Italy a economic aiiuaiion lies elsewliere Abyssinia 
^pam rearmament and the auiariie dtive are all enoiaoui 
consumers of raw mairnali and of raw nairrials winch 
bate 10 le vmpocisd from abroad Consrquenily Italy s 
imports of pr mary products d inng 1937 showed a heavy 
incret*e and as rxporii (parity ai a tcsuIi of the high 
Iialan pnee Jetcl) recovered hit little the balance of 
tra e showed the ireniendoui alvme haliuce of S 64 
mill on 1 re Against this, listy a tirl foreign exchange 
income from emigrant teniillance tourist trade and 
aervKes” is less lhan 2 5 tnillistd lire Tlius Italy 
SI Orfcd last year a net loss of gold and forrign excbtjige 
of over 3 milliard bre. At ibe same lime however, she 
coniinued to live on the raw material stock which had 
b^n lud IQ during the Abyssinian War If allowance 
IS made for this ihe loial loss of substance during the 
year was eppioximauly 4 milliard lire That compares 
with • total gold and foreign exchange leseive of 6 
milliard lire still held by the Ilalian authorities 

It IS not surprising tlicrefoie. that Italy s foreign 
earhange position should have given nse lo serious fears 
in Fascist circles 

Diclaloraliip 

The c^'.cnlial idea behind dictatorship is 
Iht idea that national unity is best attained by 
national wmformitv, b> making excrybodv do 
and say tlic same thing till thej come lo bclicxc 
and Utink (he same thing, (writes Raymond V 
Holt in The Inquirer) and this uniformity la 
achicied by propagating a new mj thology, which 
IS presented as a kind of ideali«m while in fact 
appealing to racial egotisms and hatreds A 
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factor m this propaganda is that people are not 
aliened to knon nhat the rulero do not want 
them to knon, andiho'e nho do not accept this 
state of things are terrorised, tortured or 
imprisoned E\en decent people acquiesce in 
these cruelties because 

iher are taught to took upon the nctuna as outside 
the pale of humanity as in the sixteen h century at the 
time of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew French 
Catholics looked upoo the Huguenots and in the sexen 
teenlh century at Cromnclls massacre of Drogheda 
English Prole'Tanls looked upoo In^h Catholics Oilier 
acquiesce because they are unviilling to betiexe (hat thc^ 
things really happen and they find it easy lo per uade 
ihemselies that tlungs are not as bad as they are painted 
because nowadays the uorst of these cruelties are done 
behind the scenes In the days of the Inquisition ithen 
men were burnt alixe for hereby the burnings were public 
Modern echtuque here as elsewhere u more efficient 
Those who do not want to be disturbed bv what they 
suspect can pretend that nothing terrible is liappening 

At first the«e methods seem to produce the rcMilu 
desired Immense power is gereraled by the mass 
produc ton of opinion as U is by mass production of 
electneity dometimes this power is turned to good use 
for thc«e who wield it are able to ride roughshod oxer 
any rcxistanco to their schemes— whether the resistance 
comes from selhsli xested interests or from enligbieued 
bumamtarians And this again blinds <ome people to 
the issues at stske 

Sooner or later liowexcr the system will crack up 
and the appearance of uniformity will be resoixed into a 
clash ofi bitter antagonism. Such diciaiorslups inexiiably 
undergo progre‘si>e deteriorsiion Lnder tliero there s 
no place lor men with sensitne consciences or lodependenl 
minds and the worst men come to the top The lime 
serxers, the brutes and tbe self seekers shelter themseixes 
under tbe belief ibat all criticism and expression of 
opinion IS disloyal, and so tlungs go from bad to wots* 
And when a crisis an*ea all confidence hs$ been under 
nuced and all sense of indixidual re«pan>ibiliiy destroyed 
People do not know what to behexc and so they beli'xe 
the worst ixl the height of their popularity the dictator! 
can do no wrong snd when a crisis arises they can do 
ro right 


Japan's “ Anli-British ” Dnxe 

Biitani 1 a- become Public Encm> Ao 1 in 
Japtii incl i« iinxx r'lrelj referred to in tbe prC" 
except as ‘Craft) England,’ writes HC"ell 
Tiltman in the Isia At great ma-s meeting 
heU in Japane-e citic', the Bnti'h Empire is 
belli re poii'ibli. for the cultix ation of anti 
Japanese feelings atiiong the Chinese and aecu'Cd 
of “ fumi'hing the Chinc-c forces with financial 
a-'i'tance and niatcnals of nar” 

Muxt famous of all the charges lexeled at England 
was tbe story, wilely brtiexed lo this day, that dunug 
the bombardment of VS oo^ung and the Ismbng of 
Japanese troops at that point below Shanghai, British 
warships steamed up and down the VThangpoo interfenDg 
with die firing of llie Japanese warships and creauog a 
'‘wa.h’’ which impeded the landing operation-.. No 
shred of exidrnce xcas forthcoming to prove l&al the xe'sela 
exer existed, although the incident was reported to haxe 


occiured tn broad daylight La er, at Tokyo, Gnmusho 
officials admitted fraukly that there was, xo far as they 
knew, no truth in the allegation But they pointed out 
tha t “the fact that the xtory was widely beheTed a 
indicatixe of tbe state of Japanese opinion ’ A state of 
mind 1 may add, which the Japanese press has not seen 
fit to correct by publishing auy repudiation of this canard 

Finally, there is the cbochiog argument that the 
British have been upholding the fighting ‘pint of the 
Chinese army and tbe KuonuDtang not only by moral but 
also by ms erial support To tins charge the retort may 
fairly be made first that Japan not being at war with 
China, there existed no reason why any nation should 
refuse Co sell munitions lo that country, second, that if 
Japan cwneo t{iirt).eight per cent of all foreign inxest 
menu in China threatened vnth national deslniction, 
interest might reasonably dictate a xympatlietic policy 
towards tne government of China and, third, that high 
officials of the ceciral government had complained bitterly 
lo me that Great Britain bad not lifted a finger to help 
us ID our hour of need ” 

nhy then pick on the British^ The answer is that 
reriaiD exporting interexts in Japan believe it is good 
bijxioess to 00 so while others in the ultranationalist 
camp have reached the conclu‘ioD that Japan caniot 
xectre her place in the sun until Great Bntain has been 
pushed back into tbe shade — at least m Easlero Asia 
In the light of this philosophy a head on coIL>ion with 
the I S S R would yield a meager reward compared 
with the rich booty devtired for any one who can edge 
the British bankers finarciers, traders and merchants rut 
of China and liquidate the 1300 000 000 or more of Bntish 
capital poured into that country during the past century 
without war if poxsible 

If as 1 believe neither the present Japane<e Cahicct 
nor ihe General Siafl nor the na only of tbe Japanese 
people dexire o find themselves in serious conflict wij 
Great Britain, or to interfere in any way with existing 
British interests >n the Fat East, there are certain 
prominent personalities in Japan who know ouite 
definitely xvhete they want D<a AiAoa to go next These 
leaders who are believed to haxe xome support la 
Japanex« naval circles and are openly angling for the 
backing cf the army would gamble with the future 
prcxpeniy of the empire by alternptisg to carry out tbe 
idea which be behind Ihe slogan of “ ksia for the 
^slallcs'' (which does not, however include “China for 
the Chinese') by making their temporary peace with 
Rusxia in order o turn me national energies to the tsxb 
of eliniioaiing as painlessly as possible, the Bntish 
position in China To this end they haxe already vetoed 
tbe apii-violmeot to the Japanese Cabinet of one able 
perxonalit) on lie grounds that he is anli Russian and 
as the fii^ step in ne fulfilment of this dramatic volte 
faie in the foreign policy of tlie nation have advocated 
the occupation of Canton and ^uth China by the 
Japanexe army (theieby garro ms the trade of Hong 
Kong) and the occupation of Hainan Ixland by the 
Imperial navy thus cut mg the communications linking 
Sin^apire with Hung King and invalidating the whole 
strategic conception on which the Singapore Base was 

The Heritage of ihc North China Peaaaut 
aV clo e acquaintance with tbe Chinese 
IKasAnt", reduced aa thej are bj circum-tancca 
to the hordcrlme of xtanation, reveals the 
fine hentage of a great i>eopIc, which even 
extreme want cannot take awa> F S Drake 
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The West must Learn about Imha 

>ornnn Brout) Pro/e- or ot 
ban«knt m the Lnnerailj of Pcun•->l^ama 
Philadelphia, L & \ , m iu'5 article m The 
Aryan Path makes a «incere appeal to all 
Wisterntfs for a real understanding of the mind 
and heart of India 

Fifty lears ago India was an econoinic pnze lo 
supply an mduHlial weslFtn enuntr) with raw maienal» 
and ronsuDie US manufactuted products while Ube wil] 
of her people was of no con-^quence nu«»*<le her own 
borders, if a witl even existed During the twentieth 
cealiiry her status has changed ^he still i an ecooomir 
asset to the ^est but dje has cuSsisaied so much c>( 
political nationaJism and a«»erte<l herself «o eflectively 
toward nationhood that her o^nions and desires begin 
to affect the ont«ide world, when another fffly years 
Will hate passed, her eapaading industry her growing 
trade with its wider difiusion aesottg ihc atWM her 
more sigorcnis and tnodemly niotisaied intellectual life 
all btighteaed in iieportance vy the greet ouoihera of 
her population will compel the rest of the world to listen 
Vo her 'soiee and tc&Won wuh her aun» and acuoos, and 
she will herKlf hase become a power 

The problem, then, for a yvcstem nation, is 
to asceitain iu*t what it needs to know of India 
to understand that countrj in its world relation 
ships, and to dot clop a method of getting that 
kiiovrledgo to enougli of Us leaders to guide its 
national pohej tow ard Indn 

The West will want to know — should he trying to 
learn right now — how s rong the desire is id (ndia (or 
independence if the final demand will be for seporale 
stalelinod or ■! home rule within the Btiiisb Empire will 
be sati‘'factory \gaia what form of goserDmenl will 
India adopI--^emocraUc, fascist cotamuiust — what wiU 
her foreign policy be’ tnd wdl she deselop Indus ry 
wilViin her »w-n iKpiderw, ««ang her abundance td raw 
materials and labour and inarVeling her prodnrss si home 
with rxpnristKiji of her surplus to other couoirirs, and 
so enter into competition with we tern industrial nation^ 
or wdl she remain prinianly agticuliuial and a consumer 
of impur ed pro fuels’ Klial ate the ebanees that 
Biitain can hold her preferred position in India and 
what the chances of Japan for econumie and perhaps 
also puhlioal domination’ tl hat is the substance of 
India s will to assert and lereJop herself wiU it prow 
stronger or u it only an lUn loiT’ 

Lien such immediate questions as these lead al mce 
la tiie slud} of India s past oils Is not a lunel idea 
to Inuians bit we of the ^rst hardly <eem lo hare 
grasped it \le must examine the deselopmeat of her 
luical institutions during the aullenuia of which we 
>e records, if we are to esiimaie the significance and 
7V-12 


rengih of the current demands for represcatatire tespon 
siMe gorernment The temper of India s miod a® re 
sealed in her Iiieraiure and pretioii' dealings wjih goiem 
menul ptoUetss grve shape to her present pmlilical 
ihinLing and will affect that of the future 

The economic questions we have raided require the 
ante sort of treatment 

If polities and Pconoitucs mu't be studied 
Slid interpreted in the light of genenl Indie 
eultuie «itil! more obnouslv mU't social pheno- 
ilitm 

It If of profound importance to the world at large 
that <1 fboald uoderstaaq the social crganiratioa of a 
country containing oier three hundred and fifty millions 
of inhabitanu What i> happening among $o many 
people i« imponaat in itself to outsiders it is adJitioo 
ally important because of the effect in this narrowing 
world which their social devel^ments will hate upon 
the res* of us. The insiituiion oi caste alone u sufficient 
to i}hstrit« the poial The effect it hit upon fife in 
India and upon the relation of India to the world at 
large (be chaogrs it t# now experiencing; ila prohahJe 
(mure the chatacier it will give to the India wiui which 
the Wett will have to deal— these ue so weighty as lo 
demand that we study it inlensirelv 

TIte vaivie “lort of situation exists with 
revpict to the arts 

Indian pairttmg sculpture, and architecture— «ocne of 
whose characten<tie features appear as early as m the 
Indus risdiraiion of the thud millennium B C.— so 
diSeteol >a their fundamental moUtation from the Greek 
that dominates ilie western tradition, so profound in 
ibeir intellectual conlenl <0 nch and varied in tlicir 
form so powerful in Uieir hold upon the people. ibe!,e 
we iTHist know from the Indian point of new, if we aie 
lo niaVe any adequate appraisal of Indian civiliialion, 
while from them western artuts may lhFn),ehe9 Jente 
ideas of value m their own creaiiie work, as indeed 
some have already 

iNhtt are the practical means of btingmg the 'V>est 
to learn about India' It is not enough lo point out the 
needs and advantages if acquiriiig such knowledge and 
then to leave u 10 cnance or llie una« i ted effms of 
our public or our leaders to find the necessary and 
tafuable iafoimalion Tbo^e who are in eresicd in «ee 
tag India and the \lcst uodersland each other, and who 
base f*aie measures cf spec/ahasf infirmati □ ahait 
India, sfiould try to think out a programme of S]>ecil'c 
aoJ definite means lor icconipliihing that end. 

In every cave, the first requisite is that nur aitilude 
should remain objective for jujt Os U is tnJelenulu to 
try to taai,e fnffuins thuik onif heAoie Ue us, so too u>e 
should not aim to mahe OcciJentofs beliete and act Uf-- 
lujums V humility and respect for eacli oilier, oo 
oflen lacking ui India as well as in \menea, miv* 
evpeaaUj mark ib<ve who endeavour lo luterprrt the one 
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1» lUr Ollier. The aim i* umlerMan.imp. nol 
i-o \*iU stitce»a follow 

ScienlUU of the World, UnilcI 
In the couM of h!s Appc.il cntiUwl The 
World’s Dire Need for A bcicntist Mamh^to, 
publibhcd in The Thco‘>aphvit, Dr BhBRi\an 
Das says 


sort ‘"ora iTfo‘soph^l li/e bthinJ it, 
cimscioiis. EotKl «r had Bound or crrononiis I’raHi 
inevilably connecled willi theory, inMmtlive « ^ 

S‘r*: 

Individualism i» said lo fin siipporl m u^n r,,n.ij«,num 

Er ■-““I 

o ,runavo*d4ble lo say tor out purpose, dial all those 

"•■“Ti' iir i.’T":; •3'“ 

lions, naiiona. rae« irAsima ihe weaker 

‘ Novell* ,rob^imVlhlt*lhe pl»ln„pOM W""! 
iSi, ,k„h ,h.y t„ki “ 

Ibp mam concein, ate even me cr 

ihoueht and aeience. « j.vi ^rU 

and repeatedly, hy «,enii«u than of soldieis, 

wday are almost all fonerecaled m '>>« 

A v.,r ,C, ,»S . e" 

I ' „ Tl^ oX the eduealort el maaimJ 

. ,l.,V the ^ tprnlual peuer” leJof Tber 
They ranalilute tne , e , nouer" eteryuhete, 
should guide ibe I j’, , misguided, 

instead of ,r^hey can resolve and declare 

exploited, prosMuted ‘ learh. if the 

Ihal they w,1 “'X not cease to mrsose the 

politicians and Fducslion is the root, Civilusiiin 

precious 'JV, Eci*d or b.d such is the 

the fruit As IS llie Sword to jwolrct, not 

;t"sw!rr'‘sc.:^c:'’to"d"''.roy « Scence nmp. away 

«o.raua ty. and cl.ngva to M.leri.lit, a o^. lh- 
ea^r n^, inevitable. Us own prostitution a. 
de»ltuclion by tbe Sword, as set 


dLif'i:",.,!" -.’t 
l:^■i£rs:T^!il.‘aS4s“if£K 

ihruuEh ibia cordon in land and ota. the German Hioh 
ComnunJ dclctniined lo adopt measures <1 eairc 
ntlbIrw.rK.sii Indiscriminate submarine allack in kb 
and exleosne use of pomoii ga’'** 
nulcnme of this policy. 

Neter was the critical factor of surprise in war 
iwat.t succc« ihnn when the Germans ‘hY' 

fijsl gas attack at Ypres on 22Dd April, 1915 Field 
Marshal Sir John French described the situation as 

^ Folluwtng a heavy bombardment, the enemy uwd 
gases for iho first time. Aircraft reported Ih-t 
iIikL '““he had lieen seen issuing from ll.c 

enimy trendies Mhat follows almost defies de*onilion- 
llw elirrrt of these poison gases was so virulent » to 
render tbe whole of the line held by the diri.on 
iiHOpable of any action at all It was at fi^rst impos-ible 
In realize what had actually happened. The smoke and 
fumes bid everything ^j^Xtose^’^nd "linr^a.l’lion and 
wuhin a'it Innir the whole had lo he abandoned together 

'“‘'*'o>mllet^t*rUics are of opinion that if the 
had completely grasped ilie probability of such colossal 
success and pressed the advantage with rigour, ine 
channel poiia might have fallen and the fate of the war 
might have been otherwise. . , _ . 

la May W15. the Germans made similar gs* attacks 
upon the KiiMiSfis immediately west of ^*r»»'r »“<1 

deadly result. ‘'The gas waa disih.rged or a 
uiu\ lime of nrt more than half an hour on a front ^ 
aWui 6 miles The afl.ir seems reUuvtly small, yet 
what vits the res**'*.’. 


Pobott Case* i«‘ MotJerit W.-irfarc 
tlcienrc arul Cttlfwrf Rites nn accost of 
,,„w ,«~n Bksc. c.mo la 1» ^plojcd »» a 

hrRC se-tle in ino'l'^rn Mirfaro 

"The Great War of 1914-1918 was re.tumsdde ^fojjbe 
.levelopment «( a '"'t'"'Xch w, re not eaplos.vrs Uriy 

ihe use ' ‘ „„,r,nt that the war of atlnUon bad 


aWiit 6 miles The allair seem. 'man. T« 

what vits the result’ Tlie Kusoana lost ltd Ii«s lltao 
SOOO dead in the field and ihcit total cssusliiei were 
25000 offeetv and men" 

No ollitr weti'on could li.'i'c protlucco 
reunite under Uic most fa%ciurftble coiiditioii“ 
for il' U'C m as mnny dtiy» wit it gns mts able 
to do in *18 ntany minutes 

poiioii gasea having proved their ileadly efficiency, 
their employment on a large scale was decided upm by 
all tlie combatants In llie early aitacln the ,8s under 
compression was disehargcd from cylinders into the no 
mans lend in froul of the trenchea by means of lead 
p,iu>, and was iransporled into enemy lines by favour- 
able winds Tlie adianlage ol being able lo eoinnianJ 
the locality ol the incidence of gas eluud was imme lialelv 
tvalneO. and gai sh.U came into vogue The pois. n 
ca-ies can genetaHy be compresseil into the liquid >]ate, 
and into the shell were charged these liquids wliuli, 
iiirii ,1 liy tl< *•“* • small amount of high explu«ive in tlie 

and ultimate shell, were coiverted into fine mi-t when the sliill '.urst 
‘unce ease* can uilfiise into a wide area, the gas siiells 
need n<l le fired Irora guns with the same accincy of 
aim as high exphisiie shills Guns of simpler uteri anical 
d^gn can llurefore 1* used for this purpose General 
Iiiihndnf tells Its that during tlie big German iillacks 
:f 1918. gas shells, were used against artillery aid 
,n(.nir« ,n n.i.niiii.s which had never been seen brfuie. 


infantry in qua 

and even in open wariore, me iniops one ussuig •••• 
gas It IS surmised ibat about 50 per cent of the shells 
iin I m ihe last phase of the war were gas sIkIIs. 

The irritant gases produce lesions and eongcsoons 
in the respiraliry System and cause death by siitfocalioD 
Clilonnr, idu>*genr, dipho'genc, cyanogen cliluride. 
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cliloropicrin, clilormeth)! clilurformate are some of the 
povtuful irntanis ^hose deadly efficiency itj war has 
already been demonstrated Chlorine and pho'gCDe are 
fatal at concentrations of dO parts per million and these 
Mere the two gases vihicli indicted such heary ca'vabies 
■n the allied armies in 1915 

Another l)pe of gas which has great military value 
is known as Lachrymators They produce temporary ir 
permanent blindness by weeping 

Mustard gas has also another property wmch 
repealed the possibilities inherent in chemical warfare 
It produced lesicanl or <1,(0 hurnisg rSects, which 
although rarely mortal were sufficient to put a man out 
of action for several months 

• The chemicals which produce sneezing came ir'o 
u<e in the later pha<es of the war when the ma<k had 
liecome a part of the <Qldier s normal equipmen 
Typical substances are some ar'enic derivative*— ^phenyl 
clilorar^tne, diphenylcyanarfjne 

The chemical industries of Germany England and 
< America have equipment and a<sel< which may be valued 
at a thousand million pounds Tliey are in times I 
peace, engaged in manufacturing acid< alkalis f«rlihzer< 
dyes drugs etc But at a moments nonce iheir 
aciivities can be switched on to the production of war 
clienucaU 


The Ilintlu Conception of the MulUerlaittl 
Tiic Hindu conception of the inolher 
cuautr} la more cultural than tcrntornl The 
spiritual oiiCerB more into that oonccplion Ilian 
tiic niattnal Dr nadhakumud Mookcrji 
illu'-tratca thi« truth ui Prabuddha Dliarat m hi' 
article on tlic Hindu Conccp’tion of tlie Mother 
' land 

The spirit of patriotism in the West finds a typical 
utterance in the folloHitig famous lines of ttsller S^otl 
“Breathes there the maa with sovt so dead 
VI ho never to himself hath said 
Tills IS my own my native lan,< ” 

But the Hindu rai<cs hi< patriotic utterance to a much 
higher level a typical and mo<t wride-<pread utterance 
induincing the tnass-mind in India is the following 

“The mother and the mother country are greater 
than Hiaven ■ivelf'' 

But tius utterance which comes frois later 
Wan krit literslute owes its io<piralioo to llie Veda< 
the eternal fountainhead of Hindu thought through 
the ages, for in<tance the Prilbivi sukla of the 
Ilharialtln contains the Hindu’s earlievl hymns to 
the mother land each of who<e features receives its due 
share of recogmtion for its cunlrihutioo in the making 
<t the coiimry “The seas protecting tlie land, the 
fertilizing rivers hills and snows forests and herbs, its 
agriruhurr, flora and fauna, and. IsUy its people ol 
diUrrinl speech, ol diver'^ customs according to their 
legions Its roads, villages and even is<eiahlies (sohAa 

Ttie Uanuimnti finally descnties the ciUDiry as 
created by the gods. 

Ho dc^cnbis liow pitnoti<m js cxprv"cd m 
pilgnmaRC. , 

Indeed, in the heyday ol Hinduism, in the <pacious 
times uf the Ciipla emperors a fervent patriolisia trass 
firmed into a profound religious scuiimeiit found lia own 


means of expression in its own way It invented us 
appropnale symbols and ceremonies H* own mode of 
woi*luppiiig the country It conceived of the system of 
ptlgrtmage which is peculiar to Hinduism, and is a mo t 
poteol instrument ol instruction rn geography by £e]J 
woil. It educates the Indian popular mind or ma<s 
consciousness in the realization of what constitutes the 
molfaer country through the religious necessity imposed 
on the people to visit its diflerenl parts for the sacred 
places and shnnes placed in them The country as sn 
abstraction is thus Iran formed into a nvid and visible 
realtiy an ideal is realized in terms of blood Th* 
romance of patriotism has fondly woven a network cf 
Ikily spufs covering the whole country, so that all par's 
«f It are equally sacred and the equal concern of reli 
gious devotees 

The number of place' of pilgrimage in 
India IS legion 

ft only shows the waking of a religious imaginalion 
in its attempt at visualizing and worshipping the physical 
f rm of the mother Goddess This religious imagination 
uf the nation has indeed imptesscd in its service every 
Spot of beauty in the vast country which it has at once 
declared as holy and has endowed with a temple shrine 
<r some religious symbol like a piece of hallowed ston* 
or even a tree Here is patriotism ruu not' ft finds 
It fuod even m the naiural . beauties of the country 
Hence the Hindu s pilgnmage is to the eternal snows 
of ilie Himalayas, the depths of forests the ptlsxlad 
sea siture the hidden sources of rivers or their tnoiillis 
ami confluenees. llis treatment of natural beauty is al>o 
unique llis love of nature is a religinus emolioa. \ 
idae# of oatutal beauty in the Mest is assoeiated with 
holidav making, pleasure trips, picnics hotels and 
cinemas In India it is marked by temples and pilgrims, 
hermitages and asce ics so as to lead the mind from 
Nature up to Natures God The beauty of Nature 
>D the one case is a sitmulus to oujeciiviiy to 
outgoing activities In the other case it is an incentive 
to subjectivity mediilion and renunciation 

He «a>' that pilgnmago inculcates love of 
countn in the nn'«e« 

\ cooiparauve consideration of the various li Is uf 
ciriAos in diSeieni teats will show how fondly the Indian 
uund clings to the muthcr-counlry and cin'idrrs every 
inch ol Us lemtory as sacred soil It worships the \irat 
drha the great body of the country of which every part 
It Ivoids l« be holy As a consequence, the Hindu Ins 
no holy place outside India like a far off Palestiiie or 
Mecca or Medina As has been explained, his culture 
u synonymous With hit country 

Tlie later texts locating the holy places on a gine 
rous scale all over India indicate how far they have 
travelled from the early days of \edic civilization when 
the couniryr or the holy fand wgs confined to ^ryavarta. 
Now the country embraces the whole of India, as its 
civilization has penytraled into all its parts 

A (ina! expression of this evolution ol the idea <f 
the iiiother<oumry is emboilied in cerlain lelu prescrib- 
ing lie places where one ‘hould «ek his last leMing 
place to lay tils bones, or have his funeral cerenn nies 
perfurmed. These places are jccordingJy Jo lie con 
sadrred as the most sacred of places by all Hindus in 
camntOB, irrespective of provincial or religious diffcrcnccfs 
uf sect <r creed. In the cunlemplation of dealh lliev 
miis| Mnk liie'« differences and realize the unily of llicir 
c> mm n motherland Dealh completes what hie leaves 
incomplete.. 
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• Women’s Place in Ilimlu Law 

Writing about women's place m Hindu Law 
T Pattabhiramayya obsentib in The Indttn 
Ladies’ Magazine. 

Il an be said that the re^uU cd the eolaUisbiMol 
of BritiUi Courts of Law was rather conservative in the 
domain of Hindu Law and tended to restrict the titJits 
of women \Jnakshara is much more IibeiaJ to womro 
than the Courts of today it did not accept the ihnwy 
that women by reason of teit are disentitled li> inherit, 
nor IS there any foanJalion in j> for the rule ibal women 
laVe a linuted estate m properly inherited by them 
\11 properly, however acquired was srriJAan accnidiiip 
to Jls UeBnilion but judinaJ decisions exclude inbrnlrd 
property from the category of sfridbon The theory thal 
women primn facie lake only a limited siitiiesl under 
Arnnls inter ignos or by will is a rrealnte of jndirial 


Mjeliciaiu in the Puciry of AE 
George 'William Ru‘sd (1867-1935) of 
Irclind ^'as a great ijoct patriot and mvatic 
In Praiuddha Bharatu Davninox Mitra 
discuasea the unpoitance of flic ideal ami (iic 
deeper note of mj Ftiei®ni i» tin poetn’ of ,1E >n 
tvbjrh nnnic he is gcnerallj known n« a jioct 


Poetry for a man like AE eonsiiiuted a 'todAana’ 
wluch itsplied conunuity of eSurt towards fteahsatioo 
AE'a stew concerning one aspect of the fuiure of Poetry 
It suecinclly eiprcMed in the poem called ,4 Aew 
rhema 

I itunk ihai in ina coming tinie 
The hearts and hopes of men 
The moimlkia (opt of life shall chink 
Tlie C^a reliirn again 

I strive to blow the magic horn 

II feebly murmurcih. 

Ante on tnma enchanted morn 
Poet, with God's own breath 
And sound the horn f cansut blow 
And by the secret nam- 
Each exile of the heait will know 
Kindle the magic flame 

As a marked contri'l to the Victorians we noiiec 
llial in such poetry as AEs the ilaims ol the Infinite 
ihoiiaht, the Infinite in /eebnp., tli 
have been tnompbsnlly — i 


Infinite j» wiHing 
.t IS not line ihsi 

„ ,, - Englivb fiinalure We 

tr had aomethiDi of tins in Blske and Wordswonb 
their lofiier moniehls and belure them in even the 
-called “melaphjsicais,* however tlosefy connet-ted 
otnjr-di'hi«w,*av-'s*th. x-njitiijner, erred., and- in- «.»w>ie. 
ironoiinced manner still in the poetry ol Shelley SIu-Hm 
las fieen su, systematically misunderstood, mih ooiaUe 
■ TC and there, that one almost hrsitair* to 
;, but without doubt if there is a new vision 
n poetry at ^1 lodaj, we mu»l base to hail Shelly a 
lU protagonist 




fppijons 0 


...... Shelley at least prepared the path lot 

could sing and talk in piavcr and i.iore assured 
tones regarding such high seniimenis as make ibr aortal 
nature m us trenible like guilty things surprised 


Grunted the nkal, we can \try lastly 
understand AK'e tnatinent of Love in his 
poctiy. 


Ttie poet does nut practise the rigonsni of self-denial, 
but he bM Ills own beautiful manner of teaching self 
abncgalioD The poet is in it but not of it, when he 
•ungs 

We liken Love to ihia and that, our thought 
The echo of a deeper being seems 
And we kiss because God once for beauty sought 
Within a world of dreams 

We have not only the value that we consider to be 
iropoitaot but st the same lime we are made Cu recognize 
the HigheM m our traffic with the beloved objects of this 

I MiRKdines ibink a mighty lover 
Takes every burning Vjss wc give 

His lights ate those which round us hover 
bur him a/one our lives we Iiir 

II IS the meeting together of the Eternal Lover and the 
soul of man that we are convitnily witnessing through our 
finite loves As the Upanisbads would have it The 
beloved we feel lo be our very own not becaiive of his 
•w her sake but beeau«e of the Infinite that is implicit 
10 (he finite 

I would not have the love of lips snd eyes, 

The anetcni ways of love 
Dot <a 01 ) heart I built a paradise 
A nest tliere for the dove'~ 
and then we lieat v»hal we shall feel when Love divpvrses 
ilie ilunne-( of veils, when ii iriiili/ujly dawns on t)ie 
Uuinan heart . , , , , , 

I could not even beat the lliougiit i felt 
Of Thee and Me llirriw, 

And voiih white brat I strove the veil to melt 
liiat love lo love might win 


Ihe Earlier Phase uf Moilcrnist Verse 
Dr Ami.w Cliaki.\vatt> divcii'«i» the CArher 
pln-c of tnodcinm Mr«c in The Vuta-R/iarn/i 
Quorferfy • 

The problem for the foiing puci today, it muvi be 
admiiied, is comphcMei! The Mculern Age presses upon 
nut lives a multitude of iinhsrmuniscd elerDenU, a daily 
paper IS a liedtam of iinrelsted picture', lie inirraclions 
of events in all fields of modern aciivily. in finance, econo- 
mics, politics defy our powers of unrsvelhng The 

tnodern nund i* haunted by llie interdependence of 
things, emoiioas evoked by the fragmentary experiences 
of eily life move in a whirl, tnd the creaiive imagins 
(n>R eaeeptine «t a finely balanced prraonalil), soiin gele 
tired, the ctttetion of inward truth is obbcuied by the 
rciiwiled eiicnplexity of faris. 

Ilie M«laph}i4ra!s cuuld lake chiller In a few funds 
uHiiUl •'Sumptions, when the experiences of hie seemed 
cbaitie they tried to find a logical riasun. but essentially 
•hee, vere.. ■*, -pecev 'sivlv. 'hwwiidiee. •asA. -ywJAj -rtSi Ti 
reserved «teaa of Iwhel into which the disseetina mind 
was not admitted Tlie modern puct lias hardly any 
reserved areas, though he la irjing lo rrosle some with 
the bulled wire of (I'ycholvigieil jargon, or of ceonuiiuc 
thaKioe Ltfe is Iwing p'jiliu-anafjseil in verse, and 
tonsLiousiM-'a lortuted to )ield new materials Modern 
isl poetn. Iwiwever, provia that as >el no safe anthoragrt 
have hern found, and lioih iJie elruggle for new forms 
«f expression, and ll e ehsrarler of the literary ma cnals 
a'sembled show that the cflini to inlroduce tlie novel 
assMiations and links wluch be below consemusnev. hr. 
>« to find Us ivistiflra ion The fnimdalion of belief can 
nol ba mibfitlcd by method and law, or liy the anaijsis 
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of iBitTconnecdons In short, something more than a 
pursuit of the process is called for 

Like the 'Mctaph\ sicil«, the modems 
fcacnfice clantj for the sake of chromatic 
effect 

The sonnet form, which demands a unit; of 
mood and a corresponding »iroclural «ense has 
therefore fallen into disuse just a^ it did id 
the period of the Metapliysictls Excepting a few poe i« 
of Eliot like the Journey of the Magi where due to fa *' 
self-di^ciphne poetic form and cousistenc)' ha>c been 
presetted and poems like Spender's The Express in 
which the limitations of the subject matter hate not been 
Ignored few post war poems of the moderTust group cat 
be remembered as individual works of art Most of tlie 
poems of Day Lewis Spender and Auden ^eem to mn 
into each other and form a chain of \er<e< reieaiiag 
hardly any sense of form even though much is made 
these dajs of the ohjeclne reality of expression Even 
when the sub ect of the poem can be expected to inipos 
a certain logical structure as in the poem Tme to i>^cr 
by Day Lewis^his two brave pilot friend* had a definite 
ground <or rather air area) to cover— beginiuag and 
con inning (or a lime on a fairly high level of t^tic 
journalism essential to narrative poetry Day Lews 
allows his poetic idea (o dissobe into thin air (eaviag 
a feeule smoke trail m the mind Often again his 
poem saj* is choked by assortments of thought as with 
weeds and in totng offer opimoDs on various proh 
leins of the day it teaches nowhere His feather to 
Iron written in ininatunty shows greater iscoherencc 
because of its mix up of maclune (ernitnus cbitdini'h 
revolution and whatnot, though the meandering scou 
narrative nature of the long poem permitted a cycle of 
paragrapi ic structurers The Magnetir Mountain shares 
this quality it is a mote fully developed poem passages 
ran be isolated from U and remembered But both 
\u len and Day Lewis would rather swim shout than 
walk on the land their poems offer the kiad of aquatic 
Lonlinitiiy for which one has to go back to the wot*! 
excesses of the Metaphysical! 

Free Verse, m the«e dajo, has b«D widely 
explojled for i}rica] as well as dramatic poetrj 
But onl> a conscientious craft'man can justify 
it- Use The Iimgi«ts far too often employed 
it to match the diffuscncs* of subject-matter 
Air Eliot learning from ineir experience has 
arJiieved fire effects in this medium ^Ir teat 
claimed by modern: to be a Moderni:! edition of himself 
has never set one loot forward in its forbidden area. 
There has been much discussion about the beredity of 
Free ferse, that ic is neither the spontaneous creation of 
till: tge nor the invention of Whitmaa, is acknowledged 
SanuoH Igonules and The Strajed ReieUer occur to the 
mind The Imagisls betrayed their usual conluaioa of 
mind when after referring to traolds Phtlomda and 
llenlej s London I olunlsnes Ibei went oo to say that 
tree terse derives aUo from Drydens ThrenoJus Angus 
tails and Chaucers House of Fame Drownings and 
Gerard Hopkins speech rhythms have added to «* 
vigour the effect of Owens internal rhymes is discenuUe. 
free terse has indeed Lome to stay, wilbio strict 
liimls. It is interestins to vvatch ils trajislormalioii mio 
Choruses in «orie parts of Eliots Murder in the Cake 
drU and \uden s Dog Beneath the Shin The pre*siiro 
of the '‘multiple-correspondence’’ mmd has often loitnred 
It out of shape, and it has ended in being used for 


anendiag perorations, and since U is clearly unsiiited 
for many kinds of poetry, and can never replace blank 
ver'e the rhymed lyric, or sonnet, it remains today 
mainly as an evidence of (be danng explorations of the 
modeio craftsman rather than of major creative 
achievement 


P, E. N. Annual Meeting 
Tilt Fourth Annual Meeting of the PEN 
India Centre wa‘t held in Bombay, on the 14tli 
of March The following extract fioni the 
reiyort published m The Indian P E Y i« 
gixtn belou 

In welcoming the guests and slres«ing the de‘ir 
ability of more frequent contact- between raeinbers, 
Suphia Wadia referred also to the threatening conditions 
■n the world and read a slaiement on the stand of the 
locerriational PEN on the exchange of literary works 
independent of political accidents on respect even m 
warfare for works of art which are the common heritage 
of humanity and on (he obligation of every member 
to 11*0 III* influence personal as well as .literary, m 
favour of mutual understanding asd respect of peoples 
Prof N k Bhagwai. our Honoraty Secretary, read 
the list of twenty three new members from all parts of 
India admitted to membership durng the pa*t year and 
the names of four members deceased since the 1st of 
January 1937 

Dr Sarai Cbandia Cbatleijee 
Sji 6 ^f Daitatrya 
Sji V Suiyanarayana Ilao 
Kanaiyalal Vakil 


The Zenda Axesta 

Pntam Singh gixc^ the followng brief 
description of the Zorofi-tnan 'cnpUires in The 
Tu-rntieth Century 

The scriptures of the Zoroastrians (the PaiMs of 
lodiij of whom there ore about a hundred thousand 
living in and near Bombay are known as Zenda Avesia 
or coramentaries on the Avesta (\ esla Knowledge) The 
Avesla represents a long period of diverse development 
spread over about one thousand years The original 
\vesta 1: said to have consisted of 21 volumes, but the 
ravages of Alexander the Great seem to have destroyed 
a large cumDer of the old manuscripts. The various 
scattered manuscripts were later on collected by the 
Sassanian Kings (third and fourth centuries a d ) Tlie 
language of these scriptures it old and extinct and very 
lew onental scholars can understand them. The modern 
(raoslaiiofls are to Pahfavi of course and the originj 
has undergone many clianges in course of time Tli* 
Catbas or the words attributed to the Prophet Zoroas'ir 
foriti part of the Zenda fve-ta • 

The Zenda \vesla, like the Bible, consi ts of many 
hooks and extends over a period of one thousand years as 
staled above The process of conjpiJalion was roughly 
as follows. The sayings of the Prophet Zoroaster and 
those who immediately followed him were ihe first to 
be recorded Tbe*e records were then edited an j 
elaliorated by successive generations The langui-e 
uiigiBaUy was Galhic kvestan. In course of lime, new 
explanations were added lo a diaJecl kn wn as the 
“'founger Aveslan" or Zenda. The modern Zenda \vesu 
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Women's I’Licc in Hinilu Law 

\Yriting about women's place in Hindu Law 
r Pattubhiramayya observes m The Indian 
Lathes’ Magaztric 

It can l>e aaid that the rroull ol llie cnlaUiiJtinrnl 
of British Cniirls of law wus islKr conservsine in the 
iliinain of Hindu Law and tended tu restrict llir riiJita 
of wonicn Milahshara la iniirh mure liberal to women 
than the Courts of today it did not accciil the ibeoty 
that women by reason of sex arc rlisenlitled to inhcril 
nrr la there any foundation in it for the rule that wi men 
late a limited estate in property inherited by them 
jllf pnperly, iioweicr acquired was ilruMon neeorifuip 
to Its definition, hut judicial ilecisions exclude inherited 
properly from llie category of slrirMon Tlie ihetiy that 
women pnma lacie take only a limited interest iitidcr 
grants inter itttos nr by will is a rrealure lA imhcuA 
decisions 


Mjfilicjsm ill llie Poelry nl AE 
George William Ru'-'t^l (1807-1935) of 
Ireland was a great poet patriot and tnyattc 
in PrabM^dka Bharata Dayatoov Jtlitrn 
discusses the important e of the ideal nnd tlic 
tlecper note of mysticism in the poelrv of AE hv 
which name he is generally known as a poit 
Poetry for a man like AE constituted a 'tadhana' 
whieli implied coalinuity of effort towards Realiuiion 
AE'a view concerning one aspect of the future of Poetry 
IS sjccinctly expressed in the poem celled A Aew 

I think that in the coming time 
Tlie hearts and hopes of men 
The mountain tops of life shall climb 
The Gods return again 
t strive to blow the magic horn 
It feebly murmureth. 

Arise on some enchanted morn, 

Poet, with Coda own breath 
And sound the horn 1 cannot blow 
And by the secret nam- 
Bach exile of the heart will know 
^ndle the magic flame 

As a marked contrast to the Victorians wr nolice 
that in such poetry as AE'a the claims of the Infinite in 
ihoiighl, the Infinile in feeling, the Infinite >n willing 
have been iriumphanlly asscited It is not true that 
this IS entirely a new note in English iilrralure We 
have had something of this in Blake and Qerdsworih 
in their loftier itiomenis and bef re them in eren tbe 
so called “melaphysicals,” however closely connected 

pronounced manner slill la the poetry of SbelJey SbeUey 
has been so, systematically misunderstood, with notable 
exceptions here and there, that one almost hesitates to 
lake lus name, but without doubt if there la a new sision 
in poetry at all today, we must have to hail Shelley aa 
■IS protagonist Shelley at least prepared ifie patb for 
those who could sing snd talk in graver and more assured 
tones regarding such high Ecniimenta as make the mortal 
nature in us tremble like gml'y things surprised 

Granted the ideal, we can very easily 
understand AE’s treatment- of Love in Ins 
poetry. 


riie poet dues nut ptaclisn the rigorism of self-denial, 
IhiI fie liaa ins own (xAutifuf manner of leaching self 
abnegation Tlie pnet is in it but not of |1. when he 
Mnga 

We likoi Lrive to liiia and that, our lliouglit 
TTie eclifs of d deeper being seems 
\nd we kisa because God once fur l>04U<y sought 
Mtilhin a world <1 dreams 

We bate nut only ilie value that We consider to lie 
imporlasl Iml at the same lime we are made Jo recognize 
tlie Highest in our iralTic with ilir beloved olijicis of this 

w lllll 

I somilimes think a mighty luvir 
Takea every burning kiss we give 
Ills lights are those which round us hover 
For him alone our lives wr live 
It IS tbe niceliiig together of the Birrual Iziver and the 
suul of man that vse are constantly witnessing through our 
finite loves As the L'panishaits would liave it The 
beloved we feel to lie our very own nut liecause of his 
nr her sake but because of the Infinite that is implicit 
in the finite 

“I would l>ot Iiaie {lie love of Iipa and eyes, , 

lite ancient ways of love 
Out in my heart I built a para li«e 
A nest there for the dove'— 
and then we fiear what wc shall fed when Love ilisjierses 
llie thinnest ol veils, when it IrulhfoDy dawns on the 
human heart , . , , 

1 could nut even bear llie iliouglu 1 felt 
Of Thee and Ms llterein. 

And vsiib white heat f strove the veil to melt 
■nut love to love might vvm 


The Earlier Piiatc of Moileruial Verge 
Dr Ainiya CiiAttiv'irty di«cu«ei« the enrher 
phasic of modcrni't verse m The Visia-liharaii 
Quarlcrty 

live problem for the young poet today, ii mu«t be 
admitted, la complicaieil The Modern \ge pre>ses upon 
our lives a multitude of iinharmonised elements, a daily 
paper la a bedlam of uorelated pictures, the lairraclions 
of avenlt in fields of modern activilt, in finance, econo- 
mice, politics defy our powers of unravelling The 

modern mind la haunted by the interdependence of 
(hings. emotrona etoked by the fraguirnlaxy experience* 
of cUylife move in a whirl and the creative imagioa 
tion excepting in a finely balanced persorahly. noon gels 
Ur^. the cnierion of inward truth is obscured by the 
crowded complexity of fads 

The Vtelaphyeicals could lake slieller in a few funds 
mental aswimpliona, when the experiences of life stemed 
chaotic they tried to find a logical reason, but essentially 
they were at peaie with themselves and could rest in 
reserved areas of Miol into which ihe dieseoliag mind 
was not admitted Ihe modern poet has hardly any 
reserved areas though he is trying to create some with 
the barfied wire ol p*)chologica1 jargon, or of economic 
iloutine Life is bung pvyrhu-analjsed m verse, and 
consciousness tortured to yield new maleriala Modern 
la poetry, huvvever, proves lliai as yet no safe anchorages 
have been found, and both the struggle for new {utms 
of expression, and the character of llie literary ma crials 
asaeabled show (her the effort to iniroduca the novel 
associauona and links which he below cunscioiisne«s has 
yet to find Us ju«iifica ion The loimdation of belief can 
1101 be cataUished by method and law, or by tbe analysis 
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of inlmunDection^ In short something more than a 
pur nit of the process is called for 

Like the Metipln eical«, the moderns 
bicnfice clantj for the 'ake of chromatic 
effect 

The sonnet firm «hich demands a unity of 
mood and a corresponding structi ral l^ense has 
iherefure fallen into disuse ]u<t as it did in 
the period of the 'fetaphxsieals. Licepting a few poe J"> 
of Lliot like the Journey 0 / the Mogi vaherr due to h 
self-dl'Clplinr poetic form and consistency ha\e been 
preser\ed and poems like ‘Spenders The Exprest i 
wliicb the Ijmilalions of the subject matter hare not been 
Ignored few postwar poems of the modernist group oan 
he remembered as indiiidual works of art Most of ilw 
poems of Day Lewis 'Spender and Auden eem to run 
into each other and form a chain of rers^s reiealing 
hardly any <ense of form eieo ihough much is mioe 
these dajs 0 / the ohjecfiie reality of “ expression " Eten 
when the sub eci of tl e poem can he expected to irnp< 
a certain logiral structure as in the poem T me to Donee 
by Day Lewis— lu« two hrase pilot friends had a definite 
ground (or rather air area) to cover— beginning and 
con inuing for a lime on a fairly high level of r^i 
journalism essential to narrative poelry Day Lew s 
allows Ills poetic 1 lea to dissolve into thin air learing 
a fienle smoke-traji in the mind Often again hi< 
poem say* is choked by asscrimenu of thought as with 
weeds and in trying to offer opinions 00 various prob 
lems of the day it reaches nowhere His feather to 
Iron written in immaturity shows greater loeoherence 
Iierai >6 of it* mix up of machine teminus. child I it H 
retohti n and whatnot ihough the meandering teiru 
narrative nature of the long poem permitted a cycle of 
paragraphic «iructiirers The Uagneite Uounioto shares 
this n al ty it is a more fully developed poem, pa&sages 
van be isolate I from it and remembered Bui bmb 
kiiUn and Dav Lewis would rather swim about than 
walk on the land their poems offer the kind of aquatic 
continuity for which one has to go back to the worst 
excesses of the Metaphysicals 

rrce f crsc in fhe e da>a has been vxidclj 
exploited for Ijncal as well As draimfic poctr> 
But onl> A coiiscicntioua craftsman can jusUfx 
Its U'C The IniAfitsfe / sr too offen cmplojed 
It to match the difluscncso of subjcct-ioaUcr 
Mr Eliot learning from tueir expencnce has 
acJjtvcd fnr effrcls in ihs oiedium. Mr 'ieals, 
oWi'.nvu' ij mvHAvrnv A/ Air w euAVnr 0/ itnefmV 

has never set ne f>ot forward in its fotbilden area. 
There has been much discusaioo about the heredity of 
free hene that it 1$ neither the iponlancour crealtoo of 
this \ge n r the lovcnlion of \^hilmai] is acknowledged 
^iTTiion ^gonisies and The SlroyeJ KeieJer occur to ibe 
In nd Tlie fmagi Is betrayed their usual confusion of 
mini ithen alter refemag to Arnold a P)ulcmel« and 
lie sieve Londin ( duntarira iley went on to say that 
free I ttse derives also from Drydens rheenoJia Augus 
lulls an I Chaucers House of Fame. Brownings and 
berarJ )l pkins speech rlyinms haic added to rta 
vig ir the effect uf Owens inlemal ibvmcs is discemiUc 
free I er»e has indeed come to slsy within stnci 
1 in Is. ll IS inlcrr<ung to vaatch its iraniformalioo into 
Cheruses in some parts ol EIiols Harder us Ae CotJie. 
diij and Auden » Dog Deneolk the ^hn The frressuie 
of the “niuUiple.corre'pondenee" mind has often tortuied 
It out of shape, and it has ended in being used foe 


unending perorations, and smee it is clearly unsnited 
for many kinds of poetry, and can never reptace blank 
serse the rhymed lync or sonnet it remains today 
mainly as an evidence of the daring explorations of the 
modern craftsman rather than of major creative 
achievement 


P. E. Annual Electing 
Tlie Fourth \nnUAl Aleeiing of the PCX 
IikUa Centre w is held m Bouibaj on tht. i4th 
of March The following extract fiom tht 
rejHirt published in T/ic Irnlian P E \ 
given below 

In welcoming the guests and stressing tlie denr 
ability of more frequent conlait belvieen members, 
Sophia Wadta referred also to the threatening conditions 
itt (he Morld and read a <ta enient on tlie stand of the 
iniemalional PEN on the exchange of literary works 
mdependenl of political accidents, on re pect even in 
warfare (or works of art which are the common heniage 
of huraaniiy and on the obligation of every member 
to u<e Ins inOiienre personal as well as ,Iiterary in 
favour of mutual understanding and respect of people* 
Prof N k Bhagwai our Honoran- Secretary read 
the list of twenty three new members from all parts of 
India admitted to membership dumg the pa*! year and 
the names of four members deceased sinee the Ist of 
January 1937 

Dr Sorai Chandra Cbatlerjee 
Sjl B M Daiiairya 
$|i A ^urvanarayana Bao 
St kanaiyalal Aakil 


Tlie Zenila Axesta 

Pntam Singh giAC* tht. following brief 
dc«cription of the ZoroA tnan 'cnplurc' in The 
Tut'nitclk Century 

The scriptures of the Zoroasirian* (ihe Par is of 
India) of whom there are about a I undred th usanJ 
living in and near Bombay are known as ZenJa Ave la 
or commenlaries on the Avesta (AestaknowlcJge) The 
Avesla Tepresenta a long penod of diverse development 
spread over alioiil one thousand years Tlie original 
AveMa is said to have consisted of 21 volumes, but the 
ravages of Alexander tlie Great seem to have destroyed 
a terse nounler at Ae inW flnrffasoTpiSi The vanuuv 
scattered manuscnpls were later on cullecled by the 
Xssssnian kings (ihrd and fourth centuries Aj> 1 The 
language of these scriptures ts old and ejitinct aad very 
few orKatal scholars esn usdersUnd them, Tlie nv Jem 
translaUvns are m Pahlavi of course aoJ ihe ingn«l 
has undergone many changes m ciurse of time Tlis 
Oathas or the wunis aiinhuced to the Prey her Zoroas <r 
foiin pan of lie Zrnda Avesta. > 

The Zends Avrvla, like tie Bible run i Is of many 
books and extends over a perirxl of one thoi and years as 
stated above The process of c imp Jalion was niughJy 
as follows. Tie sayings of the Prophet Zorussirr and 
those wito immediately fi Unwed him were the Trst *0 
be recorded These rei<rds Were then cd led aoJ 
efalw rated 1> successive penertli as. The language 
onginsHy was Galhir Avrslan. In course of time, new 
n^anations were idled in a dialect knows as Je 
“Younger Avestan"* or ZenJa. The mtMiern Zenda \vr«li 
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■9 m tlic PaUJvi language hIiilIi viss ihe »paV<-it language 
in the Sassaiuan times and is nearer tu inndein Iranian 
The languages and dialcels of the Zenda Asesta ate< 
lioweier, all inter related 

Calhas form the most important part <■{ the Asesta 
and are 'metneal sermons’ attributed to Zoiuaslor 
lumself and are regarded as reselalions These mere 
recorded mute than three tliousaod years ago Consider 
ing ihe age it is really remarkable that surh fine literature 
should find hirlh in the primitise civilization of ancirnt 
Iran The art of verse seems lo have been very highly 
developed in that age One Gatlia however, la m pros 
which IS a collection of prayers The dtrsna of vthicii 
the Cathas form a part, is a Iraub at liturgy mcanl l» 
be used in coniection with the variuue ceremonies cuiieni 
among the Parsis. Besides the Vosna there is the 
I rnJidad which means law against ibe dernoDs — aM 
these constitute the ^mla \ve''la 

The Zuroastrian faith based op these senpiaies is 
munolheistic in the mam Aliuta Mazrlah nr Ormuzil as 
the Parsis call Him signifies the wi-e lord* before 
Zoruasler'a coining people worshipped many hinds of 
spirila He showed them that there was one Ahiira 
(spirit) and lie was hlaaJah (the w»e one) Juslice 
and Truth most be lendired av hi* •itMre l>y men of 
goiid apeeih, good ihoughla ani gooil <l<e<ls It suisds 
paradozical that we should find two iimis iMialiiltird 
the good and tliy evil, thus giving a col ur nf dualism 
10 the traUiings of Zoroa'lcr Ttua vluabsni i, nni if 
(Octtmal apirils however, l>erau>e it maintains ihai hs 
eiij spirit will uliiuiatrl}' succumb to the good 


EktiliJbt Lore ill I'uUjsj llUtury 
Dr C Minnk-lti \inti« ulxiul llic cUpliaiit 
lore 111 P.iil'iNa hf*(or> iii llic Qxiaric,l,, Joumnl 
o] the Mythtc Socichj In the oour-i „f (he 
aiticle tlio writer ali'vPits 

Gaja '<aslra or VleiiUanUhgy dealing on the dillcienl 
ai|iiU> «f rlcpbanls, ihtir va|lure laming training cic 
has bien specially pairmisid hy kings in ancient liwha 
Its inclusion among < iher sen nee* of siojy h w.II 
juslifieil hy ilie great ii«c to wliiih the elephant baa been 
pul nut only in the ''tale paraphernalia but al-o in ihe 
niiblary equipment of ancient Iniban lloyafly 

ft i< interesting to observe that learnri (realises on 
Ihii subject have Iwcn written by eminent atbniars of 
which to enumerate a few —11) llaMjoyurnJa. a ino*« 
am.ien( sCatiilarJ work aserilied In i-ne Palalapya. 
(21 Maranfadda <1 Nilahanti. wlntli treats ealensivrly 
on the elephant sport, and for which a valuable lian*b 
lion into English from ibe original haiiskril by Professor 
Fgerlon of 'he talc 1 niversily has recently been pub- 
li.hed. and (3) l/riga _Pakji Sintra by a Jam auibor 

named llamsadeva, i ’ ■ ■■'■ 

subject nhiih S 




1 kinds if elephants 
sides the abort- 


ssificalury aroHiDI of Ibe 




■irks, I 


allusions to eh pliant hunting and elephanl hreeJiDg are 
fmind m bansknl Amyns frequently 

On the basis of epigriphica! evidences we ftiMl ibat 
a few of the Pallava Bulers evinced a very gteai •Dierr«l 
in iJie study of elephanlilogy One of these kiepa 
KnaMmha is de'crils'd as Sri llhutidtaJmch (be wb<* 
,«.4esses the In-wlclge if elephanlsl. Sn IMuiatsorow* 
the who nsemllcs the king of the >aisa Conotty » the 
knowledge of the elcpbanls), and 5ri I arana Bhagit- 


JtUlak (he who resembles Dhagadalla in the- knowledge 
of elephants) 


Explorations in (lie Gobi Desert 
The Gobi Desert offered a special clialknge 
to Uic sciOQtiffc explorer It tempted Itiiii, far 
in ail the vioiid it was the largest land area 
about which so httle was known It defied linn, 
bceau-m its df«Uinccs are so \ast, and travel is 
so tbfficult tlut the short summer passes before 
tilt cxploicr can i>cnttratc far or finisli his 
studiis Observes Frtdcrirk K Alorris in Ills 
aiticlc 111 Scwwcc and Cuffurc on the cxplora- 
tion-* in the Gobi Desert 


Roy Chapman kndrewa conceived the answer to this 
challenge lie vent out a caravan of camefs m early 
Marcli, larrjiog food for men and fur mutur-rars. A 
lannth Utcr we -^lenlivta witlt a small fleet of eara 
IravtMed into the deseit, studying the land ami collccliiis 
speeimenv 

Dr Granger the I’alaenntcilogist. with four aiwist 
anis, evlleeied the vertebrate foaiiti which were buried 
III Ibe scdimeoiary ruika. Many people believe that we 
found vrraiurea of great aniiquity^vtn lo tlie earliest 
of lerieliratea bur thia n not trite D»r vrrtrbratu 
fossil ricorJ began wuh the lowest Crriacroui. Dinotauri 
and other vciicbraio are found tbundantly in uihet 
regivnv from much older foimaijone lhaa these Popular 
l-eticf also licid that we had discovered the auurie from 
whiih roeny recce of dinosauri and mamiuali evolved 
and inigreird radially lu all the world Tina would have 
iern ttry inieresting, but what we actually found wa» 
o<n owre inleresung 


Tilt Age of Mammeli u rtihly represented in the Cibi 
bcseil. and we tuik lliouaands of mammal bones flout 
many Tertiary Wa Hire, loo, uvir disevviriea wire aiir 
prrtiog. even lo ourselves One of llie most inlereaUtig 
(ipcriemes wa« finding Ihe highest Cnlacsoua m diml 
conlacr with (he J’alevtene Ttiii meant liiai in a single 
foialily wc cuuU study l)ie latest dinosaur \>rdi and the 
eaihcst luaiumal licila tiigciher. one resting uiiun the 
oihci Here we hoped that the great gap lutwicii the 
Mceunxc and Cenotoie eras would lie bridged, and llial 
wQ could find a Iran 
the Age of Mammals, 

»f the two faunae, iiirrr migiii oaie iiera jiriiuiijie 
inemmalv in the one whoxc descrndanli appeared iiKire 
highly advanced in the ulhir. We hoped to sbed some 
Iighr upon the unknown lauve of llie ealinilion of all 
■iinosauts— an unsolved problem of biology and geulogy. 

But here, as everywhere else on this planet, wc found 
llie fossil records wholly separate and distinct In llic 
(rrlam-ua rocks the dimwauri wire ebiindant l» the vty 
icp, but nol one sirvived iDIo the I’aleocene The Greta 
etvua did indeed yield primitive mammals— but they wife 
wholly diBerenl froni Ihe strange aberrant mammals Vif 
the Paleocei e 

The mamtne) record held many surprises. We had 
rkprcled to discover the five toed incestors of the horse, 
hr in Amcfie* the earliest of the horse trilie had ilrealy 
luvl one loc. And sincr Asia was the home of the 
domestic burse, we lo |ied that we woul 1 find horses or 
lhe« aneeslira in all the formations of the Age of 
but exactly the levctse waa true, for »e 
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found no horses older than ihe Hippanoa of Pliocene 
lime. The horse must hare emigrated to As a after eKdr 
ing in America He must haie travelled to meM hs 
Asiat c comrade Man almost at li e time «ben Man had 
evolved so highly that he could begin to the 1 oise 

I grant that il e word “ almost is a bit figurau e for 

II ere is no ev dence that Man domesticated if ppano/f 

which was almost as good a horse as Bui the 

proof of the separate evolution and dramatic m eeting of 
these two comrades Man and Horse was one of the 
unexpected results of our stud es 

Another surprise was the discovery of Utanotheres in 
Asia O ir Museums President Henry Fairfield Osbwn 
had j St finished hia great monograph on the e 1 „e 
1 omed beasts of the Western Hem pi ere when Dr 
Granger found iii^otheres m the Gobi De^ri the only 
part of A« a 1 think wl ere they are known 


India and China 

In I a' O India” 

Remember thy ancient friend thy brother nation aero s 
the Himalaya^ 

cla ming same age same spint same ] fe of p ety 


Never jet was een or I card on this globe 

such incomparable bond of fell wsb p 
unbroken tlroueh the millenuns. 

Ye met not as rivals on the battlefield 

each claiming the mon puly of tyranny n tl is earth 
but as noble friends, rejo cing in tie exchange of 

valued gifts. 

To thee my Jove, my greelings' 

India O India” 

Full of chaos stiU is the world where men grope 

bl n lly in dark terror 

Thine be ll e right and of thy suffenng fr end 

across lie li malajas 

to bow them light and lead llem along tie way 

of r ghieou ne^« 

Thioe the d ffic It duty and of thy ft end 

to pilot l! em through the sea of storm and 1 orror 
to the shores of peace and p ety 
Awake then thou ar se and be prepared 

to march along < de by s de ha id in hand 
hearken ng to ihe stern voice of Irulli, 
and sloulder lie burlen f a mad r otu s world 
My love to lice to tiee my grai i de 

Tan ^■n'' an in I itia B^arm A cut 



lull n iranalh iv recen ng < Set Oov of love anu aScctiwi from the nma e« of <>ani n keun on h s 1 rilulay 

iPboiogcaphs by SaiyenJraaaib B si 





How Federation Can Be Made Acceptable 

The public gueso that the Go\crnor 
General a and se\cral GQ^emora going home on 
Ic‘l^c has eomething to do with the British 
Cabinet a dc'ire to consult them on the que«U»n 
how Federation can be best started in India is 
perhaps nght Perhaps it is als) nght that the 
Gandhi Linlithgow inten-iew had somcUiing to 
do with the que«tion of federation 

Fioin ex Pre«iclcnt Jawaharlal >.chru and 
President Subhas Chandra Boeo downwards 
Congre smen ba\o repeatedly aid that they will 
base nothing to do with the federal chemc 
contained m the Go%ernment of India Act 
Their intention Ins been to wreck it But the 
resolution relating to Federation pa ed m the 
tladras Assenibl} and a peccli of Mr 
Bhulabhai Desai leader of the Congre«» party 
m the Central A« omblj 'ecm to show tliat the 
Congioss may agree to work the federal part 
of the constitution if some alterations are made 
in it !No one has yet outlined oi pointed out 
the«c alterations 

The original Congre s poeition was that 
tl e con«titution gii on to India by the Bntish 
made Go%crnracnt of India Act was to be 
rejected lock «tock and barrel and tliat only 
a constitution draw n up by a Comtituent 
A'>. ETnWy wouW \>e acceptaYAe 
Congrcj*^ agreed to work the proimcnl part oi 
tl e Bnti4i made con'titution for its own 
purjio c Similarly Congre s may agree to 
work the federal part al o for its own purpo es 
If «o lord Zetland 3 assertion that though 
111 han politicians (mcamng Congre smenl 
had aaid that tlej would not accept tlie 
con titutioii tluv woul I do o in the long run 
wouH proae correct 

Tlio c Congre^smcn who would agree to 
work the federal part of the constitution if 
certain alteration were made in it liaae not yet 
said what alteratuns they want It may in 
the circum tance* be pcrmi «ible for others to 
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speculate what alterations may make the 
Brit I h made conotitution acceptable to Indian 
nationalists 

Tlie Government of India Act should 
contain a provision by virtue of which 
the Indian federal legislature itself may 
amend that \ct m any wav it likes India 
political goal bould be defimtely made clear 
as self rule which may be either Dominion 
Status as interpreted according to the Statute 
of \\e tminster or Independence 

In both hou-c» of the federal legisKfure 
le number of spats to be given to tho 
Provinces and the States should be strictly 
according to population The scats allotti^ 
to tl c States sliould be filled by repre enta 
• ves elected by the people of tlie States as 
♦le scats allotted to the Provinces arc to b"* 
filed by representatives elected by the people 
of the provinces In both ca c the election? 
ought to be made directly by the voters not 
through the provincial or through the Stat** 
legislatures (where they exist) 

The voters qualificalions may differ from 
province to province and state to state if so 
demanded by them But in the «ame pro 
Vince and the «amc state the qualifications 
should be exactly the same for per ona of al! 
communities and clas os 

Electorates and elections si ou\d be joint 
not separate for different communities No 
seats should bo reserved for my community 
or cla a If any community by a majority 
of the votes of its voter* wants i separate 
cleclontc and separate election and a number 
of seats to be re eiied for it it may hive 
scpirate eleefonte and election incl a number 
of scats resctveii for it m proportion to its 
population but no weightagc This ought to be 
the rule for both the provincial legislatures 
and the federal legislature 

All departments of the State md their 
budget hould be under the control of the 
legislature, as they are in self ruling countries 
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like Great Britain Tins means tiiat Defence, 
. Fiiunce, Foreign Relation**, Currencj Exchange 
Cu'tom^, Transport etc, are to be entirdy 
imler the control of the legislature 

llie Go\emor-Gencral’o and Goaemora’ 
powers and ordinary or special rcsponsibihtjes 
if anj are not to be more than those of the 
President of the USA and the Goaernora of 
the States of the USA. 

The Governor General s or Governors’ 
power of vetoing any Dill by a legislature should 
not be final As in the United Skates of 
America, if the legislature concerned pa scs the 
Bill again by a prescribed raijoritv the veto 
will have no effect and the Dill !■> to become 
an Act 

The chapter on Discriinmahon in the 
Government of India \ct 1935 should be 
entirely omitted Tlie Indian lJ^gl«htu^. 
should have full power a* legislature* in other 
Iito countno have to impose whitcvii n-tne 
tioiis it thinks nore'«aiv upon per«on» goods 
means of transpoii etc of fompi origin m the 
intircsl of India 

Tlio fundauicntid right* of all Indians of 
all commumtios shouhl be tin «ame and iqual 
and should be mentioned in di t iil and di s« nbed 
as ciculy as |io»ible in the ronatdutioii Act 


The Question of A National Language 
For India 

^^c have never liceti anxiou* or eager to 
di'cuss the quc'lion of a national language for 
India, and that for various rca-^ns «onie of 
uhidi «e sliall indicate iii this note 

\\c have never felt Uic extreme urgency 
of it On the contrary, wc have Imd n vague 
ftcling that it can wait till »c line non Suaraj. 
and tliat bwjraj can be won witlwul our or 
anybodv cUcs making the po&'cs.ion of a 
iiiitiunal hinguage the condition precedent to 
our ohtuiniiig bwaraj /»» realty , all api>car- 
nnecs to the conirarii noiutth^tandmg our 
aeilatiou for self-rule has all along been earned 
on and i* -till being earned on mamfv tfiroiigfi 
the medium, not of u national lingua^, but 
of Ingh>-h If we arc not mi Ua^, ths 
Prc-idcnts of the Indian >ationa! Congress 
write out tiieir «iHCches in Lngheb and then 
tiaii-htions into Hindi or Uidu or lioUi are 
made Prc-idcnlial spctchts at Irovmcial 
Conti rt nn * arc also pevhap* for the ino-l part, 
willi iNieption*, wnttin out m EnRlisU Years 
eso Ilnbiudrainth Tagore •=cl the cx^plc of 
wntiiig It out in Uis mother Uingui UmgreaS 
resolutions are drafted m English and then 


Viin»ln(ed Moat of our moat influential and 
vvidelv circulated new papers aie conducted in 
Engliah, Tilak’s Aesuri m Mahara-litra and 
the ituuida Ba^ar Pafn^o in Bengal being 
excepbons No newspaper in Hindi and Urdu, 
which are or is the pational language m the 
opinion of Congres-mcn occupies this promi* 
mnt tvo'ition TIicil must be contact with the 
maa ts no doubt But this is being C'tablished 
through the medium of apecches in the 
provincial languages and the new'papers m the 
provincial languages in different provinces 
Fven if and when we have an Indian language 
a« our national language, in all areas except 
where it is the mother tongue, the provincial 
languages wall continue to play the same U'Cful 
pait For matanre, if Tnin)] be the national 
langtiige the mas* contact language will be 
1 «nil only in Tamil Nadu, but not in \ndhra, 
Mabnraalitra Gujarat Panjab, Bihar, Bengal 
Wmi Ona^a Sindh etc 

For Uieae rea-on*, we have not felt the 
im iieihatc need and urgency of stRlmg the 
que«lion of a national languige 

Another reason why we have not been eager 
to h'-eU'*'. it IS that we do not po-'Cs* «ufRucnt 
knowledge of any vernacular cxcipt Bengali to 
be able to pronounce inj opinion on the 
<^ubjecl The reason why wo «av so will ippca" 
later 

^\c beg to be cxou'cd for liolding and 
«aying that the claim of om/ particular language 
to lie the national Iaiiguaj,e I*! nut mdi-putable 
like an axiom There may be more Ilian one 
claimant ^nd tho*o whci-e vcinacular is a 
eKiitiant may be in ita fnvmir 

^waking for ourselves wo bavc never pressed 
the claim of Bengali, though high foreign and 
impartial imthonty niav he cited in favour of 
bith the language and the hlcraturo of Bengal * 
bei lUMj we feel we arc not impartial judges so 
far o* Bengali is cuiicinud Wc do not a*'crt 
that the advocites of Hindu'tani aru not 
impirtial — they miy or *hould be 

Another rea'-oii wljy wb .have not .Wbo 


•t e m re than a nnliiry »(:o lie Ke> 

Wiliam lire) mJiq lea Icr f w mr nf lie principal 
nojern Inlian linRunsea in tort William Collr^,p IWnfial 
f lltnnnu ipni n in ilj Urnsali 


*'il« cinirture n 


■ pnin 
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nc of atudiea of ll at Colhge 
K irli ilat II ilumJaiillr uies wur!< 
q mag tnucli care fnr llieir tirU formation. »nJ wl ion 
ll jwU H lU iir-iuliar portpiruily and ilrgaiicf 
niincrd »» 1 an that llcnj.ali ii inlriiivirally »u|>crior 


to all otbrr »pnlr-o Imhin Janguagen, and 
utilily to none I < annol conviit lo »h»l ilrgraJcn 
ll e Cidlege 
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cnthu'ia=tic in di cubing tbe question ind 
-upporting the chim of anv Hnguage is that 
ne haie felt all along that there being no 
lack of cau-es of quarrel among U3 between 
communities, c!a«=C3 and proimcea, why add 
another? Assuming that Hmdu'tani is to be 
the national language Hindus and "Mo km' 
difter as to the script — Nagan or \rabic — to 
be U'cd and the pirticular ^arieti of the 
language — Hindi or t rdu — to he U'Cd The 
control crs> has taken a communal turn It 
co't the Congress authorities nothing to cnjoi i 
that both scripts and varieties of the language 
ire to be used. But if =choolbo\s nnd school 
girls ire to learn both how much time will tliev 
have to 'pend and liow much monev in buving 
both Hindi and I rdu books'^ \nd how much 
monej will have to be 'pent m emplovmg 
teachers of both Hindi and Urdu in addition to 
teachers of the mother-language in non Hindus- 
tani speaking areas’’ In addition (o thcai 
English has to be learnt and a cla-sieal 
language and teacher® have to be cmplovul 
for teaching the 'ame 

Provincial jealous> and provincial beker 
mgs CMsted before the introduction of the 
so called provincial autonomy Since its 
introduction these have increased The con 
trover'> over the nitional language que-tion is 
one of the oau e» of mter-provmcial straimil 
relations 

To detennino wluch should be the national 
language of India — if of cour-e one must be 
fixed upon — it will not be enou^ to find out 
from the census report which i- spoken or under 
>food by the largest number of Indian' Even 
that Is no easy ta..k For official linguists are 
not unanimous \t one cen'U' dialects which 
were held to be varieties of Bengali were held 
at the next cen'us to be vanetie> of Hindi 
Official bngiu«ts do not recogniie Mailhili a® an 
independent tongue hav mg an cxi-tcnce separate 
from Hindi But "Maitluh-speakers 10 millions 
strong hold it to be an independent tongue 
having a valuable literature of its own But 
we need not multiplj examples Let us lake it 
for granted that it is ea«y to ascertain the 
exact number of speakers or users of each 
language. If ordinary day -to dav talk or market- 
ing were all tl^e u-es to which a national language 
was to bt put, the language which is spoken or 
undcr-tood bv the largest number of persons 
would be clearh entitled to be the national 
language But (he national language of India 
should be sufficient, too, for all our All-India 
cultural, political social and economic thinking 
and expression of cuch Uiought- We do not 


a&sort that Hindustani la not sufficient for both 
the purposes indicated, for our knowledge, 
or rather ignoiance, of the Hindi-Urdu language 
or language® and literature or litera- 
ture- — particularly of the literature or litera- 
tures — would not warrant us in making any 'ueh 
a -ertion Anv other modem Indian language 
and literature too than Bengali we do not 
know These are some of our reasons for not 
di cu« ing the question of a national language 
for India And we arc habitually di'inclmed 
to accept the opinions of others on tru't It 
miv l>c that Hindustani is the be't Indian 
lingui tie medium for ordinary everyday 
requirements as well a» for cultural and political 
purposes It raav aho be that some other 
Indian language is better fitted for the latter 
purpo cs and on the uhole for all pinyiose® 
We are not dogmatic becau e we do not know 
Tho-e who know the principal modern Indian 
languages which have a rich md progressive 
modem literature mav lie m a po*ition to 
dogmatize 

Perhaps no modern Indian language and 
literature i« so well developed that \\c can feel 
proud to be represented by it alone m the 
world out'ide India 

In the circumstance® all that wc cm do is 
to publish the views of contributor® Tins we 
have been doing 

Chinese Use of Pidgin English and 
Literary English 

Pidgin English ’ or Pigeon Engli-h ’ is a 
CJimcse corruption of Bu'Uicss English ’ It 
IS the jargon mainly of Engli'h words (often 
corrupted) arranged after Chinese s%ntax, used 
as a lingua franca between foreigners aud the 
Chinese Tins jargon is U'cd for purposes of 
ordinary talk and business between the Chincec 
and foreigners But when the Chinese wish to 
wnte anv thing on literary, scientific philoso- 
phical and other cultural subjects or on political 
and economic topics they u-c excellent literary 
English This we know from their newspapers, 
bulletins and books, received by u« 

Incidentallv wc arc reminded that it has 
been suggested that what is called ‘Bazaar 
Hindi* or 'Chalu (current) Hindi’ may lie 
adopted ns the lingua franca of India If thiic 
be sufficient for the purpo'e indicated by its 
name it will have to be considered whether it 
•will suffice for higher purposes as well If not, 
(he suitability of the excellent models of literary 
Hindi to bo found m modem Hindi books and 
pcnodicals for thc«e purpo-es may be considered 
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Tcrhap-* except for poetrj and fiction, no 
modern Indian language 1ms as nch a 
^OLabular> a» some of the leading language® 
of Europe 


Domicile Certificates 

It has hem officiallj tated i» ddcncc of 
jmuinnE Bencali candidates lor lobs in the 
public sen .CCS adini. ion to cduc .tional in t, 
tution., etc in the prcincca of B'''™ 
that practice !• meant h'''™"”!'.?™?,'' 
from soing them from Bengal uith tho c 

"’’’“as no hare pointci out in cur liH i-s»e 
the nromice of Bihar iiiclutes Bihar proper 
and aomo areas of lahich ttie principal inhnlo 
tanta arc Bengalis these area" being tbcmiore 
parts of Bengal proper as Uey JJ**™ 
1812 Hence it f not Bihan .piahmg person* 
alone arlio are the permanent mlnbilm s of 
the proainco of Bihar but li.md.eds of fhou 
-nnds of Bengali .peah.ng per in '>*0 are In 
Bibar proper also there arc Bengali '''mauled 
m Biliar before the commence inert of Bntisb 
ail^meny caen lour eentunc ago a. po nled 
"it m Tlic Betar fferoU by a Bengali eo^ 
iindint from Bliagalpuc Tlicrc ate otbir 
Bengali settlera m Bihar proper nho or 'iliosc 
weslors migraled to B*”' Tlie 

lir-c-nnc ita pemmnent inhabitania 

saTor.TfrsM 

lie tfvnrK or c^cn %cr5 much earlier 
it to be noted that m the province 

of Bdm It 13 onl> Bengali «pcakmg p^na 
?^ho n« required to produce domicile ecrtiG 
e iusMen tpcaUng nn) other tongue arc not 
rcquircl to.proNc their domicile 


cics there nre 1G13C22 Tamil peaking 

^ In the nroMDce of Madras 3 720 727 speak 
Alalajalam and 5.358413 in the bUales and 

^ In that proNunce Kanarese is spoken by 
1 715 191 persons In the provunce of Bombay 
It IS spoken bv 2.o9S;j49, and by G 817 G97 m 
the States and Agcncieis 

Tclugu 1® «pokcn by 17 783 024 in Madra-, 
and b> 8 lOi 4G7 m the States and Vgcncie® 
Tlicse figure® show that the Bnti h pro 
\incc of Madras doe® not include the whole of 
the Tamil ‘peaking Mah\ alam ®pcaUng 
R inmc®e «i>cakmg and Tclugu -peaking 
area® Some part® of thc®c areas he out-idc 
the Madras proMnee But uc arc not nunre 
tAaf the \fadra$ Goicmment requires any do- 
Mtale certificate from anybody to proie that 
he IS not coining from those areas 


Mailrfis Docs Sot Require 
Domicile Certificate 

The principal languages »n tb** pr®* 

/sf ^Madras arc Tclugu Thmll Malax a- 
^ Kanarc®e Tlicrc arc Alarntbi speaking 

lam and of other languaco® 

persons 11931 UenumUr 

Vcconlmg proamce of Madras wlo speak 


Bombay Does Sot Want 
Domicile Certificate 

Tho pnacipal languages spoken in the pro* 
Miicc of Bombay as at present con-titutcd are 
Marathi Gujarati and Ivanurc c But tho 
proMnee docs not include all the Marathi* 
<l>cakme Gujarati sneaking and IvanarceL* 
sjieaking tracts as the stati®tiCb below 

will ®IlOW 

Marathi is spoken hy 9;J36 405 persons ni 
the proaince of Bombay bj 5432205 in the 
Central Proainccs and Berar hy 5 972323 in 
the ‘slates and \gcncic«, and by 129 308 m 
Madras 

Gujarati la spoken m tho proMiieo of 
Bombay by 3,426 127 and bj 7,214 320 in tho 
blatOb and Agencies 

In the foregoing note \\c ha\c stated now 
roanj Kanarc'e speaking persons hae m the 
province of Bomba> and how mam out-ide it 

Tlic«Q statistic® show that the Briti«h 
province of Bomba> doc® not include the whole 
of the Marathi speaking Gujarati speaking 
and Kanartsc speaking ngions , some parts of 
them he outsilc it But so far as ue arc an are 
Bombay Joes not (Ifirnni any domicile 
ecrtificate from persons coming from these 
parts 


Ao domicile Certificate in 
C I* and Berar 

Tlic pnnripal languages ®pokin in the 
Central IVivimi® ami Berir are Manthi ind 
^^<^tem Ilin li The miiiilxr of llu c wlo 
bpctk Marathi hero is 5,432,205 'Iho'-C who 
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=peak extern Hindi here number 4^5^293 
But as the total number of Marathi «peaker& 
m India is 20 889 6o8 and of speakers of e tern 
Hmdi 71^47 071 it i& clear that the \ast bulk 
of the "peakers of Alarathi and A\estem Hindi 
reside oukide the Central Proannces and Berar 
But so far as ice Inou. the C P arid Berar 
Government do not try to shut them out by 
requiring them to produce domicile certificates 

No Domicile Certificate in the Panfab 

The pnncipal language spoken m the 
Panjab are Panjabi Lahnda or Wc tern Panjabi 
and Western Hindi 

Out of a total number of 15 839.2o4 per«on 
speaking Panjabi 12154001 reside in the 
Panjab 3 401 61o m the States and \gencie« 
and the re't el ewhere 

Out of a total of 8^66 Ool 'peakers of 
Lahnda or A\e tern Panjabi it» 

the Panjab 10349o7 in the N W F Pronnee 
and 9o4 937 in the «tates and Agencies 

Out of a total of 71 047 071 speaker* of 
Wc tern Hindi 3 431393 reside in the Panjab 
The 0 figures indicate that numerous 
pcakers of We tern Hindi Panjabi and 
We tern Panjabi driell outside the Panjab 
lie arc not aunre that they are sought to be 
excluded from the Panjab public service by 
a demand for donualc certificates 

Most Protinces Do ^ot Require 
Domicile Certificates 

So far as lie are aware no proannees in 
India eacept Bihar On«-<i and As«am require 
anjbody to produce a domicile ceitificnle If 
they do they do so only in the ca«e of Bengalis 
As regards the pro\unce of Bihar the facts 
are by now known to the Indian public 
regards A «am perhaps «ome *tatj tics may 
be found ii'cful 

Domicile Certificate in Assam 

good many language® are «poken m the 
pimince of A-v.ani But the principal language 
ore two Bengali and As ame«e The total 
population of the pronnee is 92 47&>7 Of 
(hc'c 39 60 712 are Bengali 'peaking and 
1932 816 'peak A'.ame c The roam reason 
wh\ Bengalis preponderate in the province of 
\ an i« that 'omc parts of Bengal e<; the 
dislnct of Sylhet haae been tacked on to A'saro 
proper 

A\ Intel cr the rcastn may be the fact is 
till. Bengalis arc by f \r the mo t numerous ingle 
community m the proaincc named Assam. 


And it Is this mgly mo t numerous 
rnmtminitx m the pro\nnce called A am who'e 
member^ are required to take out domicile 
certificate And the eligibility for goaemment 
job etc of eacn tho e among them who obtain 
•mch certificates i« often oomidered inferior to 
that of the A«same e 'peaking peojile 

It I difficult for Bengali* iii A'*am not only 
to get appointment* in goa emment office*, but 
al-o to acquire land for building hou'c fo* 
them eUe* m towns and for agncultural pur 
po®e in rural area In the matter of admi <ioa 
to educational in (itution and scholarship* 
Bengali student arc said to be di cnminatcd 
again t in part of A «im a- m Biliar proper 

Biharts m Bengal and Bengalis in Bihar 

A no part of Bihar proper 13 included m 
Bengal but eomc Bengab «peaking tract form 
part o! the proMUce oJ Bihar the Bihans m 
Bengal are for the mo.t part 'Ojoumer' where 
as the Bengali* in Bihar are for the mo t part 
rot '•ojoumer 

Separate figure for Bihari 'peaking 
per«on« for the whole of Bengal are not avail 
able in the ecn-us iTport* of 1931 * "Mo t of the 
Bihan 'peaking per'on m Bengal live in 
Calcutta and it 'uburbs 

Tlicir number there according to the cen Ua 
report of 1931 i« mentioned in the Calcutta 
cen Us report a 266 4SS Of tho e 201 812 an. 
mentioned a® male® and only 64 676 a« female* 
That 'how* that mo t Bihans arc 'ojouroer* 
m Bengal earning their living hen. 'ending 
part of their earning* to Bihar and returning 
home m due coui'e 

A' regards Bengali peaking person m the 
province of Bihar 'Cparate figure for Bihar arc 
not available m (he «CerL.u* of India Aol I 
Part II The figure® given are lor Bihar ana 
On a combined but they will erve our 
purpo e In 1931 there were m Bihar and 
On* a 1 851 797 Bengali 'peaking per on* Of 
(he e 937090 were males and 914707 female* 
This practical equality m the number of male 
and females 'hows that mo t Bengalis in Bihar 
and On'ca were pennanent inhabitant' thereof 
In Bihnr 'omc recent circulars have almo't 
stopped the recruitment of Bengali* in govern 


*Id Bencat iccordjn? to ihe G-n>ij« of 1931 lh«re 
1,891337 tpeaLers of U nduftan —1.263610 b® ng 
males and 627 “27 being females. In the Calca la 
report 60 per cent of the Hindu'lani ipeateis are taLen 
to peai; B hari So accord ng to lhal a •umpli n 1 e 
number <f ll ban peaking persona id Bengal would eacred 
clereo lak]i> Vod as lie vat major ly of them are 
males they are mo tly sojourners 
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The China Weekly licncw writes 
An American niu ion h<> pita! located in a large ci y 
now under Japane e military control reported that 
tenereal disease contracted by Cltine^e women who had 
been raped by Japanese soldiers constituted a mol 
serious problem, iiecessitaUng an expansion ol chmcal 
senices to lake care of it and pmiide free llealment 
The hospital report stated that in addition to the \enrreal 
problem llie hospital was faced with an enlirely new 
predicament by Chinese mothers chiefly from rural and 
Milage areas who were bringing their unmarried daughters 
to the hospital to hate abortions performed I pon the 
hospital s refusal to perform such operations the mothers 
in desperation re'orted to pnmitiie methods of ahnrtion 
which seriously endangered the health ol the > urns women 

This IS followed bv a parafiraph in which 
Ihe la«t word cannot hut make Indians 
ashamed 

\side from these reports the annual health siati ues 
of the International ‘settlement disclosed that the Japanese 
ranked third in numbers of applica ions for free clinical 
treatment for lenereal lofecUons at the \enereal disease 
dimes maintained by the Setilemeot llte Japanese being 
exceeded only by Russians and Indians 

The Chme«e are wreaking vtngcance on 
tlie aggres'-ors 

^TuIb tbe foreign newspaper reading public is more 
or lees familiar with the authenticated reports of rapings 
of Chinese women L) Japanese soldiers la all sections of 
the coudUt which the Japanese have occupied the 
Chinese newspapers Lave begun to publish accounts of 
retaliatory measurea whereby the helpless Chinese populace 
has wreaked ternble vengeance on ibe aggressors The 
United Prtis told one such instance at the village M 
Hsuanchang in southern \nhwei where a Cluiie<« woman 
while pretending to kiss a Japanese sol<iirt bit lus no^e 
and cheek so severely that he was reported to have bled 
in death Another report published by a Chinese 
translation service, stated that while the Japanese are 
accustomed, in their homeland to take liberties with their 
womenfolk, without fear of retaliation tleir acijviiies lO 
ilus regard in China had in some cases, resulted in the 
Japanese receiving a costly lesson There then followed 
an account of an alleged happening in Hopei provioi.'- 
wlere a detachmeui of Japanese soldiers, “as they hai 
done in hundreds of other towns, demanded 100 f^ne'e 
women'* The village elders following consultation 
complied with the Japanese request by rounding up the 
most notorious prosliCules who were attired m fancy 
dresses and inlrodiiced to the Japanese soldiers as a social 
function where much wire was served The Japanese 
soldiers unaccii«lonie 1 t the strong Chine c wine brewei 
from millet and kaoliang quickly became drunk and the 
expected happened— al'O the unexpected — for the Oiinese 
women nr at lea I some of them look the heavy lead 
wine-pots and beat mil the brains of she intoxicated 
Japanese soldiers 

Hitler's Designs on Cicchosloiakia 

Hitlerite Gcnniiiy has aimexci! Ati'=lnT, 
wind) IS inhabited bv German speaking people 
If the Genunns in ‘sudetenKnd- m Czccho«lf»- 
vnkn could be 'imilarlj brought within the fold 
of the German Reich the Geniian-«pealjng 
state in Europe would undoubtedly become ino»t 


powerful m Central Europe So it is easj to 
understood tint Hitlei has ejea on. Cztclio 
Slovakia Tlie Czechs, who are the majontj 
coimnuiuty m that republic, know this anu 
want to conciliate their German fellow-citizens 
\ccoiding to the i-sue of Foreign Policy Reports, 
March IS, 193S, dealing with Strife m Czccho 
-lovikia The German Minonty Question” 

Mutual distrust is uue of the chief obstacles m the 
way of German Czecli rapprochement Czechs fear ibaL 
if they make too many concessions to the Cermans, they 
Will merely be strengthening their potential advervaricss 
It IS uodeistandable that the Ctechs are anxious to °af'- 
guard the independence for which they fought so ]oa„ 
Ihey realize that an armed conflict with Germany would 
mean a struggle for then very existence 

It would not be po»«ible for Czechoolov aUa 
to preserve its independence if the Sudetic area& 
inhabited bj us German citizens were sliced 
off from It So, strategic reasons require the 
inclusion of the Midctic areas if Czechoslovaki t’s 
independence is to be assured ” But, 

11 Ui« Ceroass are to remaui permanently wiiluo 
the Czechoslovak Republic and to become cc^operaim^ 
citizens, tbe baste altitude between tbe two races muh 
change Peimaoeni internal peace can come to 
Czechoslovakia only when the German, Hungarian, and 
other nuDoniirs are sausfied through receiving a greater 
degree of culiuraJ and political autonomy and a greater 
participation in tbe afiairs of tbe Republic. 

Aiiliougb Ibe economic distress m the Sudetic areas 
IS not Czechoslovaba s fault, it u its misfortune A 
moderate siaiesmaobke policy will he necessary to von 
Vince Ibe dissatisfied imnoriues that they have more to 
gain by loyally to tbe Czechoslovak state titan by 
itredeniism. Tbe firvt twenty years of the Republics 
existence have not ellaced century-old hatreds, hut this 
does not mean that rapprochement is impossible 
Viewed in tbe long run if the Germans’ econuimc 
c ndiiion IS improved, and if they see continued evidence 
ol the slates desire to secure their co-operation, they 
wiU iiecome better citizens of Czechoslovakia. Vs such 
they will not loox so much to tbe Reich for support and 
will reCu-e to be an insirumenl for tlie reahzati n of 
possible Reich aims V policy of repression at preaeni 
vrould involve the danger of strairung to the breaking 
point the relations between the Czech state and tbe 
Cemian minori y as well as between Czechoslovakia and 
Jbr Hunt JSr-.uii Jaw.W .Sviulriir Anr.vdflsvtr .vw-^iv’ 
easily become the “provocation " leading Germany to take 
a Mep that would prove uisasirous lor all 

In the relations between the Germans and the Czechs, 
somewhere the circle of mutual distrust mu^t be broken 
Instead of being a wedge separating the two countries, 
the ‘sudetic minority if it is given its proper place and 
accepts Its re«>poDsibility could form a cultural 1 ridge 
between Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

Tilt.* annexqfion of Au-tria by Gemianj lia-> 
iiicicaecd the difficultits of Czecho'Iov qki i 

The abrupt convummation of \uslro-C*Tman union 
has put Czechoslovakia in an unenviible pn inon 
Surrounded on lliree “ides by a powerful and aggressive 
nation of 72 000.000 people, the country seems lo be 
caighl m a vise The Sudetic min niy was incliidej in 
tie lOOOOOUO Germans beyond the Reichs frontiers over 
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>ifiom Hitlrr cl&imeii i prulerloiaie in bis spreclk befoie 
llie Renh'tag on February 20 ^ow tbst ihe Fuditer 
)ia> incurpuralrd 6 503 000 Au^lruRs in Gemany, will 
lie pul prf«'ure on Oeelio'loi aLia t« obtain "frrtwloiB"' 
for ihe '•uiielic Cermaria’ Austria lie tool, wilboal a 
sbul Lnable to mobiliie foreign a‘si«tance and not eitn 
assured ibe aiipporl of a majority of \us>t)an< lh» 
biliu‘chnigg regime capitulated before a ehow oi force 
But to ‘‘cize CzccliQ-loN ikin would be a 
tone’ll job Its imn power rt'ourct- and dttir 
iijinatjon to remnn fret aie greater linn tlfO'e 
of Vu-tria 

If fated >itli a simitar threat Cxcrho&loTaVja laoulil 
und< ubtedly fight Tlie Leecl » and Slovaks ate demoted 
to maijilenance cd llieir liardmn m leprikdenre at all 
cost They are resentful of forvi^n mietveniion in ilieir 
internal affairs Tliev have a nudern w eff-cqutpped army 
capable uf olfenng staunch reeislanie \ri iheit ability 
III viiiletand allack viill leneiid in the inlp given by 
Fraace and Uriiain Uvih ific'e powers did iwrbing la 
irevenl or und i the jiai aiiompli in \uai>a Today 
imth aie alarmed over Germanv » advance into Central 
and souih-eaviern Vurojie Iran e is ready to mine to 
Ciechuslovakia a avsieianre pTVidvl Uriiam lends its 
«ir(port s^sktng in ifie Jlniec if (oiBBwnv on March 
li, I’rime Minister Chaml-crlain gsve no indication ibai 
Rrt am would lie prepared t jniii France m an 
unrguiviical warning to Hitler that they vvould Inletale 
nu attack or even uveri pmeure on {..rerhovliivakia 
Only nlien freed <f the menace <f aittek wdl the 
Caeihoslovak gwernment feel vale lo making llwse 
eonecc.ions wliirh wuuld put the Cermana on a 

(lane of grnuiiie egualitv with ihe other nationalities 
ID the eiuniry 


Sdh /VortOHM{V«<’/i/ oit iihahidgcni Issue 
Veionlmg to in A«*‘OcnU'<l I‘rt*« HJfs'igi 
Md'tir Turn miiaIi jirceiilpui of llic SUtromini 
(viiriiwarn I’lnbuulliTk iHuunnUct, wjs in a 
(.tvicmcut 10 the prt'S icRutling the Muslim 
Ixdsiut ilccficm (HI ‘'IinliidgAnj 

" J single 'okh <f any pueiLioO or infliimre has 
sail that he is in laiimr of some seiitrment o( ibe 
Shaliilganj alfau with the Moshms. f kb after «be 
sUlemenl of w,r Wikandar It) si Khan in the I’lmisb 
VvvemUy. the whiroinaiii Gurdwais rtsflisnibak Coos 
nnitetf uoaintiioiidy ailojird a resolulitn declaring that nn 
H-iilrnieni of whshidgani was pos'iUe and iwliiUiaf 
wigt.s frim taking pait m ncgotiaiiniTs. 

“I repeal, on Ubalf of the Wikh c> mmuaiiy, that 
the Nstis are ma ptr|arcd f t oven mgiiiaiing in the 
mailer There is no nerd lo fecounl llic reasint fvw tins 
1 r the comniuiiiiy has iSrciiol vpon Vbis routs* one* 


rvdt iicinc able to isuagint ulut scltlcnirot 
i« iNi'Vjblc ulurli wouI6 Lc juit to l)io ^>U» 
anil which thp> couhi iicerpl honourabl), wc arc 
Ufiahle 10 blame them (or their dcciMon 

'Hie yiti'lutm tned to po-ef*s/<»H of 
j?hyhi<lpatij hv lurcc Then they Intil to ha\e 
tl b> hticilton Litipafion fiilmc, thej 
atUuijitiil mUiihuR legislation to uitsct llic 
juiiguKiit of the hifcltc-t fli'jx-Hsto «)urt in tlu 


land Hiftt 'ittcinpt was fni'tiatcd bj tiiei- 
own premier Sir Sikiodir Hjafc Khm CiiiJ 
Diaobcdieucc has. not been unutilized \nd now 
Mr Sikandar i« to bring about a peaceful 
•xittlcnicnt 

Strange methods thc«c of making up a 
quanrl pcace/ulJj If tJie Mu-hijis had a 
ginuuic «iHrit of coinjyrouusc, lU indications 
yyould hayc been different all along 

About “ India in Bondage ” 

The following tfuc-tions ami mswtrs are 
taken from an Associated I’rcs-d «uiumarj of 
tile jiiwccdingn of the U F A«scmbly on th- 
20tU April li't — 

Thakur ^adho SmgU arVrd if the Goverameiit lial 
under eoncideratioti the cancellation of (he order hanning 
Ur ^lubliealim ol Dr ^imdrrland s IkkV India in 

Moolle ibe Piemjer inliw/ncd ilial the GovernDienl 
if In tia had banned the forrign * iiliun of il e hnoV under 
the Sea Cuwons Act ami the Govrrnmeni of Bengal hal 
banned its vemaciiUr edition and that the 11. 1’ ttov 
emmen could n I rsncel the Drngal Covernmenis ordtr 

PanJ I llairifi Cbenjra Hajpai rngiiired >1 iin Icr 
piwincial autoDoisy the orders of one provincial 
< Avrrninent were applirahle to anndier prutinco, (a which 
lie IVemier replied that an nr let banning a liwk in 
one provinre cannot be cancelled by anutlier 

fherc nrc two iiincourncits in tlie U F 
liejitiem re|ihc« So ‘lenilrulnr” edition of 
tht* liook w li c\cr jyubhdied Two editions ut 
It tipihjrid m Icdm nnd uno in Aiiiencd TJii ' 
Iiidinu und Amenchii ciiitiuiia wtye both bannul 
hj the Goiiniiiient of India 

Nlmosl iho whole of the Iiuhan edition liad 
apjienrtd before m The .Modem Ifct-irio m the 
form of cepimlc articles Its editor wns not 
cun iiariiid, not to speak of being prosiciiled, 
tor i>ubli«lang my of them The eight chnjHcrs 
which were added in the Aimncnn ciUlion also 
ninicarcd m Indin, m the imw difuncl news- 
jsujxr, The Piojiie, ul I^ahore Ily editor, loo, 
\yu« not pni'cculcd for puhliching thi=c chnjiUrt 
Tlic fust Indian edition, publislud by 11 
ChatUrjec, was void to the la*t topv, witlioui 
JiJi being cilhcr wiirard or jirovecufed It «a« 
wlun about Imlt the number of lopiti of the 
bc-cond edtUon had been wld that he was arrtsl. 
cd, prosecuted und comirted Mlun all tliive 
firruHislancTi are tnnMiltred, it m ij he befit tul 
that th»rc M Mime truth m the rumour heird 
at the time of the prosecution that tlnre w is' 
Mime diflcreriec of opinion betwem the Cakulta 
and tbr Ntw DeiJii auflmruies ns to wJtdJier 
Uie publisher of tlic l-Kik ourI t ui be iiro-ciut( d, 
ami llurefore the matter w is rcfirred to the 
autfiuntics in IailiJoii, who oidtnd lus pro-e- 
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r» « 1 ., * 1 ,,,^ ,tns “t cbserre tliat the torlhcoauns lolctfiev between 

CUUOD That t\a3 tsh> tbtrc \tas to much .uraamg very wide 

delaj in «tartmg the pro.ecution allcncioa but it k alia ladaaag high hope amoasit eccat 

llin there are fneodi who gravely warn me agiintt this 
Professor K.arie*S Eiehty first Birthday aiMt and afiticfcl budding any ho{« oa Ibe intemew. 

' ° ^ . It la brtler, therefore, for me to lake the public inlo 

The celebration in diucrcnt parts Oi conCdesce and tell them why and how 1 am waiting 
India of Profc'sor D K linr%e’a ciglity-Grst npoo Sh« Jiauab os the 28ih icaiant. 

birtlidaj brings back to my _ _ ^ 

mind plca«ant memories of ml i 

visit to Poona in June, 1933, ' | 

in the couipanv of the vener j 

able reformer’s son Mr v r j 

Bhaskar D Kane I had the ‘ 

honour to take the midday meal i "* j 

on that occasion with the pro 

fessor It was prepared and \ ^ ' 

sened bj Mrs Kamalabai - y*y 

Dc'lipande, principal of the | 

Poona College of the Indian \ J 

Women’s University Daughter ^ ^ /. 

q( "N G Kelkat, tha Poona 

nationalist leader, she had / ^ 

taken the highest degree of the ' ' “N 

Indian Women’s University \ i 

and, proceeding to Europe, bad 
wcoi the PhD degree of tbo 
University of Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia She «ccincd to typify ' , 

the ideal of the Indian ^ \ 'iT^ a* 

Women’s Umv ersity— e x p o r t ^ ‘ 

practical knowledge of domes- > / v " r, N 

tic duties combined with the i ^ ‘ 3 .' / j 

highest modem liberal educa- f ^ I 

Our interest in Prof [ f * ■'j 

Karve’s work is of long stand- 1 

mg The very first issue of 

The ^fodem Review contained ^ • J 

an illustrated article on his { 

Hindu Widows’ Home That , _ . . . . , . . . _ ■] 

was m January, 1907 

I found Professor Karve Mah.!®* CmkIIu « 1 Jfoodbum Part vicuna 

bale and hearty m 1932 ''' 

From Dr R. P Paranjpjc’s recent char- “He ha« himself published my fir«t letter to him 
acter sketch of him I am glad to find tbet> »!>»>*«»* my KUtude on the qutauon of communal waty 
though now so, he .a physically and .ntenec- ™ tU 'wS 

tually quite fit lhat la no doubt due partly ptaying for LghL If aoyibing the darkness ha* 
to heredity, bub perhaps mostly to the pur^ deepened, and the prayer become inien«er 
and simple life he has lived Jfay he b® “Add to this the fact that for causes some of viihich 
spared to Ind,a toe n,.nj a year to conre “iV™ Ul'SiS 

Mahatma Gandhi on Interview with I seem to have detected a flaw m me which IS uQwo^y 

ilfr I U 01 a votary of truth and Ahimsa, 1 am going through a 

I'lr Jinnatt process of self introspection the results ot which I cannot 

Shn Mahadev Dcsai issued the following foresee. I find myself for the first time during the past 

to the “Associated Press’’ from Wardba on the >«« ja a slough of despond. I do not considw 
23rd April last — myself fit for negotiations or any such thing for the 




I 


“Add to this the fact that for cau^s some of which 
I know and some I do not for the first time in my 
pobbe and private bfe I seem to have lost self-confidence. 
I seem to have delected a flaw in me which is unworthy 
of a votary of truth and Akimsa, I am going through a 

i irocess of self introspection the results of which I cannot 
oresee. I find myself for the first time during the past 


"6—14 
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wiiliin It must b« now clear t1 at >( I resarjes) tlw 
fur hiomins interview aa betvieen two iiuliiiciaai, I 
alioiiU nut enierUin it in my present drprcaawn Out 
1 approach it in no political spirit I approach i| *ta 
a pra)crlul and reljjioua apinl utjog ihe adyecl>»e ia 
ita bnuJest sense ' Hinduism is pot accianan li include* 
a!| (liat I know to be bea >n Islam Q/ritiianiiri Juduism. 
Zuroastiianism 1 approach politics as esetyllung cl«e 
in a religious (pint Truth is my religion snd /Ainsa 
IS ibe only way o( lU realiaatian 1 have rejected once 
for all the ductrine ot the sword The secret slabhings 
of innuCFOt persons, the speeches I read in ilie papers 
Ice hacdl/ the thiogs leading to peace or an lumouiaUe 
aeltlfment 

"Again I am not approaching the fortbeoirins inter 
new in any rcpreeentaiive capacity I have purposely 
divesicd myseH ol any such It there is to he any 
formal negotiation u will be between tbe President of 
the Congress and 1 e President ol ibe Kliislim League 
N r do 1 approach it as a Hindu Oriiodos llinduistn 
ml} most assuredly rcpudiaie me J llwrefote, £o as 4 
lifelong worker in the cause of Hindu h'us iiB unity It 
has bwn a passion iviih me from early youth 

"1 coLni some ot ihe noblest of Muslima as my 
friends I nave a devout daigliler of ftlam as more 
than daiighier to me She lives for that oni y aoJ 
would cheerfully die for it ( had the son of toe faie 
Muazzm of the Jtma Masjid of Bombay as a staunch 
inmae of the Ashram I have not met a nobler mao 
ilia mrrning e.en in the Ashram tings i-v tcy ears as 
I write these lines during midnight it 's for sneh ifiai 
I wait on Sliri Jinnih i may not leave a vogle atone 
unturned to achieve Hindu Muslim uitty Cod tulAla 
Iiimself m sicanga ways lie may in a manner least 
Lnown to us both, (ilM lumci'f through the interview 
•ad open a way to an honourable undetstandiog be ween 
the two communities It is in that bnpe that I an 
looking fe waci] to the fonhceming talk We ace friends, 
not strangers. It doea not matter to me that we we 
ihinga fro-t difleront angles of tision I as< the puUie 
not lo altaeh asy exaggeraird importance to Ibe inter 
view But I ask all loveta ol communal peace to pray 
that Cod of (foih and loto may give i/i bob iJio rrght 
snd the nph word and use us (ot the good of ths 
".ons of Indi'— /*) 

.J ttj be noted tlrat Gandbyt has elated 
very politely that he will tuail upon the President 
o( the Moslem League, and that that personage 
13 SJiri Jtnnaii 

(Viceroy’s Recognifton of Person, Not of 
Institiuion 

Lord LtnliUigow, the Viceroy, has hod 
interviews with Mulnlma Candlu, but nciUicr 
with Pmdit .hwahartal Ncliru when he was 
pres dent of Ihc Congress, nor wilh Snjut 
SuUns Clnndra Bo'c when he >s president 
Therefore, it is a per on wlio ts rccogmscd, not 
(he Congrc'S as an o^g'l^l^^fIotl 

So the intcrMCW wilh Mr Tinnalj wiU be 
with Gnndli p. not with the Congress president. 

SttJuhrJy, lord Irwin as Viceroy had inlcr- 
vicwo with Ganaiiiii, not with the Congress 
president 

Wo do not 




tbe least suggest that 


Gandhiji is not the fittest mao to represent the 
Congress or carry on negotiations on its behalf 
Wlnt wc wish to be noted is that British auto> 
cracy recognizes tlic autocratic element la tlie 
CoDgicss, not its democratic element or 
cfi&ractcr CongrcsS'mindcd people also bccm 
io hate that kioJ of mentality 
S/iri /. B. Kripalani on Some Modern 
Indian il/otemenfs 

hTat'evidban quotes two passages from 
Shn J B Knpalani's book, The Gamllnan Way 
(which «e hale not seen) and cnticiscs them. 

In (lie frst piece he pcin s out that we ate to 
adjust ourselves to a double revolution "The firti 
bogas with llie idveot and ralsbJishment of ibe BriUsh 
Itaj • • • Fired wiih teal we wilh hard cruel strokea 
produced a bcstfnl which could be distioguisbed from 
(be west by its inferiority, by the colour of its skin and 
tile bfood in its veiai Like tbe mule it looked slroog 
and scivieesbie but uncrestive." 


Wc are not inclined to comment on this 
coarse, if not vulgar, pastage The writer of 
the arUclc in Navavidhan jn which it has been 
quoted says that Uie reference m this passage 
IS to the Brahmo movement, and that 
Mahatma Gandhi has done the author the 
honour to nnu a foreword to liis book 

The <ccond passage quoted is 
"1 •l>«l] lata Same eaample from Beaga] to malo 
toy point clear • • » Th» 6ru western impact m a 
rclicioo* people produced a religious fermrnC mulling 
m the esial bsbmcnl ol a &ew seel, tbe Bralimn Samoj. 
Out It could nol create a movement India wide nr 
petmeato lli« msues or draw the buty world a itlention 
to Itself This was done by a piiiely Indian movement, 
I mean lli« inovemeai drawing its inspiration {ram bcl 
ilamkrishns unfolded by ibo geiuus of Swanu 
\ ivekansnda " 

Wc will not comment on Uus passage also 
Perimps if the author studies the Raraakrivfina- 
ViycKananda movement, which goes by the 
name of Rnmakrivlma Mission even m the 
Bcngab language, he will discover that it is 
not a narrow and parochial nationalist move- 
ment, which a “purely Indian mavement” 
would be 

For his mforiaatJon, wc quote tho follow- 
ing pissige from Sister Nivcdita’s Notes of 
Sotns IPandcnnys uiith tho Suiamt Vitekannndn, 
edited by tlie Swarm Sarodananda, authorized 
edition, 1913, page 19 


*'It was hire tos. t' 
lem Mabua Hay, ,u wb 
isistsd 0^1 thras thiagi 


loDg talk on 
Viveksnanda] 
t notes of this 
his acceptance 
etism, and the 
emVreced Ihe Mutsulmeo equelly with the 
all these thing,, he claimed himself to have 
lesk that the breadth and foresight of 


Rsim M»ua Roy bad mapped o 



NOTES 


Perhaps Slin J B Knpalani docs not 
know that the Congress took up anti-unloucli- 
ahi)jty work at the suggestion 0 / Mr V R, 
Sliindc, a Brahmo mi^'icnary of Maharnelitra, 
v\ho i3 the founder of l)ic Diprc'scd CHs«ic3 
Mis«ion m Bombay Prc'idcncy, and that n 
Brahmo organization conducts 400 schools 
among the masses m Assam and Bengal 


Women in Sonet Russia 

We read m The 3/onth for April, 193S 
(Longmans) 

Mim Helen IsvroliVr, whose work rn L llwime 
1936 en Ruiue Soiietiriue wa« recenitf rEnderctl inio 
English, has cow turned her aiteniion to the nrnbtcni 
ol man's partner under the same regime In rCMues 
SoviETiQLCS (Desdee de Brouwer 9U0 fr ) she a udies 
the position of women under the Soviets. More women 
are emplojed in indusinal concerns, this is true but 
a jt s luais /nr ihe hoasj that the Ilassuo 

woman is now emancipated This supposed emancipaiioa 
was accompanied in the first leara of the Revolutsoo br 
an al empt 10 ’“Jiguidaie" fanuly life and bjr open 
cBcourisomstit guea to immoraliiy and abonien that the 
despised '‘bourgeois" sanctions and (eetioss of restraint 
might be f rgoiten Out the appalling consequences of 
this "taegral commuoum" ha<e forced ««en the Soviet 
rulera to re«s ablish ADew ihe idea of marriage and ibe 
faaul/ Tha Soviet woman has in a sense won through 
aad recovered something of the posiuoa and respect which 
It her womaalr due. htisa Iswolsky'i book la well 
doeunieeted with references to legal entwUaeou and the 
RuHiaa Press. 

Philippine Independence and Japan 

The Ltinng Age for April, 1938, notes that 

“For good or ill, the Phil^pines are to be coiDpleiely 
independent of the United States in 194S For some 
lime following the adoption of the Tydings McDutfie Act, 
vrnich established a transitional period of ten years 
during which the Islands were to be prepared tor 
independence some Filipinos agitated for a tlioriening 
of the period and others for immediate indepcndtn c. 
Since the tummer of 1937 however, these voices have 
subsided, for ue Philippines lie very much id llic 
shadow of Japan, and what happened to China nughi 
happen to them " 

"The Filipinos are wa chmg the struggle id China 
from a box seat, and they are not enjoying the rpecUcle.'* 
The same pcriodtcal asks 
"Would the United Slates go to the defense of the 
Philippine Republic if it were to he attacked by Japan* 
Many Americans believe that we should not do so . but 
a far from negligible factor in determining tlie aiiiiude 
of the Un ted States is the extent of American in errsts 
in the Islands In <934, American investments to allei 
{297 000 000, or nearly twice the slake in China Even 
after the United States ‘withdraw* from the PI ihppines. 
these cccnomic interests — among the most binding if 
tics — will remain, and must never be neglected in 
formulating Amencan policy ” 

In other words, the call of world freedom 
and humanity need not or may not be 
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responded to, but “ economic interests” “must 
never be neglected in foiniulatmg Aincricaa 
policy ” 

Tins observation applies to the formulation 
of British and other great powers’ policy aLo 

What Is Ethics Among PJaiions^ 

Another American periodical, The Cnthol'c 
IICTalJ, d!«cus«rs the question, Ulnt is Ethics 
Among Nitjon*’ in its cditonil comment iQ 
ihc April issue The editor writes 

1 (biolc II was ihe Uie Stuart P Sherman whn said 
“No governmcni ever had an e hical ideal’* Wlien llio 
siaiemeni first appcareiS in print I was jonng rnoii^a 
and naif enough lo be shocked at lU apparent 
synicism 

But if the Professor had explained that he was 
dealing with fact rather than theory, and if he had 
oiodified his t tieaicat to read “No gorerotnent toUutos 
an cihica) ideal “ we might have lo confess, now after a 
lapse of some twenty nr twenty five jears ihat his eon< 
teoiion seema iinansweralile Dr Nicholas Munay Butler, 
President of Columbia University, in an address delivered 
two weeks ago. speaks of “an unparaifefeef pildio 
immorabiy in regard to practically everyihiog winch 
relates to national and iniematioEal life and rersiions"; 
an echo, as >t were, of Vnihony Edens complaint, "we 
are in tbe presence of a progressive delenoration of 
respect for leiernational oLfigslions.'* The manin-lhe- 
street would uy it more simply "The nations don't 
pve a coaiinenial for solemn oaihs, pledges, treajes 
International motabiy is hopelessly on the rocks." 

The editor continues 

The I/oncArslcr Cuardien warns Mr Chamberlsin 
thst ihe Dotnlmoos sdJ the United States are gravely 
shocked by the revelation that England has no more moral 
principle than the Fascist or the Communist nations. It 
so irse even ihe movi fervent Anglophiles on ihis tido 
of the ocean have been grieved and—let it fie said llioiigh 
It Will sound Pharisaical — scandalized at the discovery 
ibai “democratic " England which in 1935 ciicJ aloud to 
beaveo against the “rape of Ethiopia" could in 1933 
come to terms with II Duct whom she had a ihmisand 
limes denounced as a brigand a robber a murderer, and 
whom she had held even beyond Hitler a threat to 
European peace aad civihzsiion 

Close on the heels of the Chamberlain Mussolini 
Toporochtmtat came the debacle in Austria and once 
again the confirmalion of ihe fear >n Europe and 
America that, as Mr Eden had said, “We are in the 
presence of a progressive delenoration of respect for 
international obligaiioDs.” 

The inatnlcnancc of the independence of 
Austria was an intcmitioml obligttion of 
BriUtm, France and otlicr 'ignator ca to tho 
ycr«mllcs pence trenty, tvliich lias been treated 
in Uiis respect as a scrap of paper 


WhUeuxtshing Premier Chamberlain 

A defence — ts it quite «criou«^ — of Premier 
Cliirolicrhin of Britain has npnenred in Ihe 
editorial columns of Unity of Chicago, edited 
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bj Dr John Haynes Ilolints, fo nlioni Hit 
'world IS indebted for the dictum that Kl&baimi 
Gandhi is the greatest man ici ttic nurld 
Says he. 

Nothing so completely explsins the policy of the 
English Pr< mici, CKamhetlsia, at the detiie at aliAMt 
any price to gam time Time it i lolvent of many 

E rotilems, at it ii a cure ol all vioei Why ahould it not 
e Irusteii to solve ting European ptoLlem of war and 
peace? Few prohlema hate to he solved upon the 
jnalafil — wliy sot leave them to solve iLersaelvea an course 
of time^ In the case of Britain u is assumed that the 
goveroment is playing for time in order to allow for the 
building of armaments of such size and power ai wiU 
once again enable the Empire to dominate the vro>ld 
Cut such astumplion is superficial, since the time Las 
passed when any nation can hope to rule sea or land 
again Furthermore, there remaina the aters reshvtic 
fact tlist all the great states are today arming ihemselvee 
aa rapidly and terribly aa possible and thus makiog time 
a negligible element except as alt are aRecled together 
No. ChamberUin is basing his poliey on other and surer 
considerations WJist he sees is that time is workiog 
against Italy and Germany m the sense that they are 
inwardly weak These countries have no resourcee upon 
which they can indefinitely feed Their very exerbon to 
atm iheDitehes is itself exhausting Their latense tggtes- 
tio& IS a measure of their instability Sooner or later. 
loiBethiDg has got to happen' It may be war. So which 
cue It must be met, and can be met as effectively to 
morrow as today But it may be— collapse' The Fascist 
powers, it givta time, may simply overlay their hsodsi 
atfatn themselves to the breaktog point, blow up Also, 
if given time, all sorts of things may happen A dictator 
may drop dead, an assastin may run wild, an atiny corps 
may revolt— who knows* So— pity for time* Anything 
to keen things going anything to avoid a war in the 
possibility that what is not fought today may not have 
to he fought tomorrow' This may not be the most heroic 
attitude in the world but it is visa The British lion 
may yet save us all not by bis claws and fangs but 
by his cool head At any rate there is a pacifist maxim 
auout “peace at any price,” and this present price, aa 
named by Chamberlain, seems not too heavy 


The Problem of India’s Safety 

Mr. Richard Freund writes tn the Spectator 
of London . 


'Very few Indians have grasped the need of India 
to think of her sifety Even at Congress headqnarteta 
I found an incredible indifference lo questiotw of defence 
Tb* EcOish Army, they say, must go because >1 >s too 
expensive feod a symbol of Indias bondage?— Ed, « A I 
and quite unnecessary A national miluia can do the 

job just aa well Now it it just conceivable that a 
national riuliua, if the whole I’unjab joined si miglil 
check the fronUer tribes . but who is to check Half 
Japan? 'AfrpUoee can he booghl 'IKT i»r 
'Who IS to fly them* And can battleships be bought as 
well’ If so, from whom? 

It would be unfair to hlama Indians for iBespmDM 
but there can be no ex 
of people who hope li 


five years o 


As 


uvifiu* which 

by the Nationalist lead«e. 
iheir struggle for freedom. 


indifference, on the part 
s free, sovereign India wAhia 
s the problem ol Indian 






Kt> pleasure and cossolatioa can bo 
denved from the fact that wo are unable to 
defend ourscNcs owing io the faetd that Bntaio 
has demilitarized the bulk of tho people of India 
b> recruiting the tepoy army from only a few 
limited areas, that the Royal Indian Navj* 
(not manned by Indiana) is a standing joke 
even to fifth-rate South Amencan States, that 
for a ^ast country like India the number of 
militaiy airplanes is quite insignificant and 
even they are not manned by Indians, and 
that the Bntisb Government is very reluctant 
to teach Indians even civil aviation, not to 
speak of military aviation 

Are we to believe that, if a foreign enemy 
invades India after Bntain’s withdrawal from 
It, and if the above-mentioned facts and 
tlio fact that we are fncndly hannUsa abimsaists 
are displayed before that enemy pnnted in 
very big type on large posters, the enemy will 
quietly withdraw, being fnghtened by our 
fonmdable facts? 

Before the days ol BOO-vioJest non- 
co-operation, Congress leaders used to amtate 
for recruiting soldiers from all parts of India, 
for admitting Indians to Volunteer Corps, and 
Uic like But Congre-s does not do these 
things now It is perhaps possible to guess 
some of ibe reasons 

The creed of aAvmea or non-violence tv 
perhaps one Personally and individually 
this writer is a ahimsa-ist But we do not 
think that at the present stage of human cm* 
hzatioo any nation can do without a police 
force and a defensive army, navy and. airforce. 
Uvnee the peoplo of all provinnea of India 
ought to learn ell about all means of defending 
the country Even as individuals men must 
be prepared to use force even to the death on 
some occasions For instance, if a man sees 
a brute trying to ravish a woman, he must 
attempt prevention even by kibiDg the 
scoundrel if necessary, or himself being killed 

Just as in the ca'e of individuals, so in that 
of naUons, non-vaolence can be considered 
genuine only irhea the parties practising it are 
strong and brave, not when they are helplessly 
Weak and cowardly 

Perhaps another leason why Congress does 
not press for a really efficient and sufficiently 
Urge native army, navy, and auforce, is that 
thcec wiH under present circumstances 
strengUicn Bnti'h impenali«m, and the British 
Government wall u-l them for impenalistio 
purposes But may they not be used for out 
national purposes as well— at any rate when 
India is free or practically free? In any case, 
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it IS the hounden duty of our nationahst 
leaders to point out in what other way India 
can ha\e a sufficiently strong defensive army, 
navj’ and airforce, or, m the alternative, to 
demonstrate how mass ahim&a can present 
armed invasion 

We can imagine that for the promotion and 
realization of the ideal of non-violence by 
nations m their collects e capacity, some nataon 
may have to nsk its independedce and even 
lose it But such supreme sacrifice to be 
genuine and effectn e, rauat be made by a 
powerful and bra\e nation 

It may al«o be that Ckmgress does not 
pass any resolution urging Government to 
m^e adequate provision and preparations for 
India’s defence by India’s sons for fear of 
being guilty of following a " mendicant ” polv'y 
But cannot the resolutions mo^ed by members 
of the Congre«a party m our legislatures 
conatnied as begging? For Congress has not 
been and is not able to jorce the Government 
to give effect to any resolution earned by the 
iao«t overwhelmmg majority It is a bunu- 
bating fact, but a fact none the less, that} •we 
have to depend on the good sense of 
the foreign rulers for the carrying out of our 
resolutions m the legislatures 

Governors and Ministers' Responsibility 
re Release of Politicals 

Bengal continues to be exercised over the 
question of the relea<e of her politicals The 
Bengal Civil Liberties Union has been 
assiduously rendering the only service wluch it 
can render in the matter — it has been givmg 
detailed accounts of the woes of the pobticals 
and detenus — still in detention or released — 
and of the relatives of some of them Pubbe 
anxiety can end when all of them arc released 
and uhen the relea cd persons can feel that 
the;, arc hk£ other members of the public who 
have never been deprived of their per-onal 
libertj 

Owing to the number of the pobticals in 
Bengal bemg larger than eUewhere, the question 
of their release is more *enou8 here than in 
other provinces It is aI®o a senous matter 
that a considerable number of them still remains 
to be released ho is responsible for Iheir 
non r\.lease? The Governor, or the Jlinistry? 
V pa-'age m Lord Lothian s lecture on 
“ Impressions of the Working of the Constitutioo 
in India” given at a meeting of the Eart India 
\«'OciaU 0 Q of London held m ^larcb la-t, as 
published in the .-Isiotic Review for April, 


seeiD" to afford a clue to the answer Said 
he 

•*T!ie ODly other point is about the poLucal prisoners 
One of the oldest contrOTersies id the BnUsb Common 
wealth IS the degree to which in the early stages of self 
gotemmect full responsibility should be transferred to 
Ministries and the degree to which the Governor should 
exercise over them a veto or controlling force If you 
look at the history of Cape CoJoay or Australia you 
will find equivalent disputes of this kind going very far 
back, and I think the “crisis” [over the resignation of 
the Bihar and U P Ministnes] which has just arisen 
has cleared the air and been of benefit to everybody It 
has made it clear that the primary responsibility for law 
and order must rest with the responsible Ministers , that 
IS the key to the whole bnsiness. But it has also made 
It clear that the responsible Ministry must discuss with 
the Governot each individual ease hly own view is that 
the right course la that in doubtful cases the Governor 
should leave the responsibibty with his Ministers, but warn 
them of what he beheves to be the consequences of their 
action If he then finds that he is right and they are 
wrong he then is in a position to tnvoke bis special 
responsibility with a reasonable chance of getting the 
support of public opinion I think that it u the lessor 
evil to run tbe risks involved la that course than lo do 
anythiDg which will nndetmine the respon'ibibty of 
Ministers themselves. Further I believe thsi in tbe 
future more and more tbe quesuon of whether a Governor 
can use his special responsibilities will depend on 
wbetber bis exercise of ibem commends itself to dispas 
siooaie and todepeodeol pobLc opution la the coamnaitj 
itsdf” 

Lord Lotbian is cot a radical or a labourite 
m politics He defends tbe Government of 
India Act of 1936 and advocates federation as 
laid down in it His view of tbe re<pectivc 
«bare of the responsibibty of the Governor 
and his Ministers is, therefore, most probably, 
the official vnew That bemg tbe case, it 
nould not be unfair to conclude that the reason 
whv Bengal pobticals have not yet been all 
relcn-ed not that the Governor is oppo«cd 
(o their release, but that the Ministers have 
not ®howii any strong determination to release 
ibera and to take the responsibility of their 
release on their own shoulders 

iffr fmnah ct the ^fushm League 

In tbe cour-e of his pre ideatial speech at 
the special session of the "Muslim League held 
m Calcutta last month to consiacr the Shahid 
ganj affair, Mr Jmnah advised the Sikhg to 
nse above prcsbge and amow propre and the 
Mu-Jjias tn reabz© that the way to settlement 
1 " not achieved by dictation from one com- 
munity to the other To tho e who do not 
know the hi-torj of the Shahidganj affair, this 
piece of advice and it' giver may appear very 
rea enable and considerate But considenng 
that the Mu bms hav e tned ev erv means, non- 
Icgal and legal, to obtain poMes..ioa of Shahidganj 
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anil failed tbc appropnatcncs3 and occqiti- 
bilily of the advice to the Sikhs vvould appear 
vciv^ doubtful And as regards Uie ''•’'‘co ^ 
the Muslims It would have been timely Jf it 
had been given before tl ey had bewn to 
non legal and legal «tcps to gam their object 
Bit a«uiiing that I is advice vvas qmte 
appropinte and timelv tic wonder why he dul 
not and doc« not follow it lim<=clf 
fir more important and miolvnn„ , 

interests— we mean bringing about a Ertllcn^- 
between the Muslim League and the Congrosi 
If a settlement cannot be achieved by dicta 
turn from one community to tl c other i»«lhcr 
c-m It bo achieved by (ulmimtnns agnm^t tic 
Hindus and the Congress with which lus 

Epceeh was mainly taken up 

We wonder when the leaders or rather 
»hfi mislcaders of the MuMim coirnnuoity wi I 

Sd lo kpL-c tl.«t ■!« b.cUardt.tM « du« to 
ft ereat extent to the absence in iU midst w 
Jrlpcssivc r^ch and f 
fTi<>nt 4 started and conducted by Muslim 

Uirirtus have made a little progren it » ouv 
lit ft 1 lie to the ctlorU of rcfomicn who 

mlcd illcl? 15 , “.ludtos U.e.r toe, tor U,. 
good of society 


Mr A K Fashl Hnq «< 

Miulm Iccgue 

I, Mr Jmnrh d.d not eecitot 

League w-is 1 j. »uch assertions 

nor. 1,0 »p?'‘ ‘f >“>.„‘”„;r,l,ar.rtrn» ll.r 
Bcnouvly? \ni \iccroy has rccog* 

jeabus coniplaml tl t ^ Cindhji to see 

firVlt 1,S r,"l «trJ.lrd R.e "“E”""” 

,0 ti e Ho l,m UeeJ« ^ 

*tr iv ,11 t,rapuG were all lions 

members of ti e 

if ir'Vhf'pJal'" need not be rrmmlcd 
blooll t"C 1 . jjp. more fsinous for 

sheildmg Tic ttrength of o^anua 

tier own Wool * %ic«c ,1 k-«c mo-l * 

‘„‘;;™5,’'rin;!i£o.o«-to». .o i.=eHy 


qiialiUcs, but m greganousness and the tcam- 

^ The Bengal Premier contracted the Inppy 
lot of tlie Hindus in Bengal with the oppres ion 
of the Muslim inhabitants of Hindu 
provinces under Congress ministries Mr xluq 
seems to be incorngible , , ,, , 

let us take the nllcgation that Muslima 
are opprc«cd in Hindu majority provinces 
Some months ago he mentioned what tie 
considered a specific instance of oppression oa 
Mu«mis in Bihar He was corrected by Dr 
Syed Mahmud a Bihar minister Mr Iluqwas 
unable to subs'antiate his charge 

Again some tune later, he publicly 
dcclaied that he could give numerous instances 
of Muslims being oiiprcsacd m ^ncrcss- 
coverned provinces Maulann Abut Kaiam 
Atad asked lum to publish these inHances, and 
Uie MauKnas challenge was published in the 
press Tlio Bengal Premier was silenced for 
llie nonce He could not mention a single 
mslancc , 

But he has again repeated hw charMl 
\s regards the happy lot of Hindus ib 
B engal Mn« the days of Sir John Anderson 
there have been spccifio public complaints of 
the oppression and persecution of Hindus 
Rceenliy 19 tuch eases have been publicly 
described in Pabna dulncl alone If there 
have not been many riot« it is because the 
Hindu*— particularly the Bengal Hindus— are 
not a dynamic people The recent enngumarv 
tiota in some places m the United IrovmcM 
were authoritatively R«cribcd in the U P 
Iccidnluro to the writings in the Urdu press 
and the Muslim League was stigmaliscd m that 
connection There were people in lie U P 
who wanted to discredit the Congress govern- 
ment. As m Bengal there is no Congress 
cgvcnimcnt to discredit, they or their confreres 
Icro bad no reason to engage in n similar 
game 


Wm/ras Hui/im JTonien’s Conference 
The Guard an of Madras writes 
Tie prwiTdnE* of ll« Madia* M *l m WoiocB* 
Cootrrtnrt oarr a plraMr.1 cpnirart to lie cfl -nn. at 
le <;weal on ol tie Mu&l m Leas e at Calc tV 

In leclar eg I at ihf r nitrert* were ll e »ame at tl o«« 
ot other Ind an wnmen Malta* M *1 m women liave mtile 
■ •laitment «l eh ihe Itader* and s lln ns* of Mutl a) 
mra 1* e nnl had the ruurasr to Irclarc llough tn e, 
Brrn-n MO. i) t ma n foe ll ry olTcred an apotngy lot 
I (ding a romm nil mnlricnce and at ptnul of l|rt 
cnod (pit lav rd ft ndn lale* lo r»rl r p»ln in the r 
pmrred nc*. Tie jhw i on i* ndrr* oi*l well I? de 
pntile wba wiU tbertloie eilcod their tuU tyuipiuij to 
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*och efforts. The Muslim League on the other hand find 
suppression of the fact of idcn iiy of interests as necessary 
to sustain their indignation against Hindus. It does not 
suit the temper of the League to admit that >t can base 
onlv limited aiDL> of the type men toned at their Women's 
Conference. 

The Madras weeklj conttnues 
The Women s Conference protested against the 
exemption of MusLm girls from the scheme of compulsory 
primary education For this favour done to the com 
muDiiy, they must ihanL their men Councilion. who in 
all corners of India talk as though compulsion of girl 
pupils would be an outrage It is lateresiing to note that 
disapproval was expressed of the dowry system and 
expensive marriage customs. Other resolutions speak of 
several measures of Social Reform necessary for the 
community whether they affect women in patiiculat or 
apply to the men as well On anoil er page we have 
referred to the la ^ ol reform movements in the community 
It seems that the defect will be remedied through the 
efforts of Muslim women without the help of or even 
against the wishes ol iheir men doubt if m a 

League Conference, tne Madras resolutions would all of 
them be passed or if any of them would secure tmaniroous 
approval An impartial public will conclude that Muslim 
women are building on better fouodauoos than tbeir men 


Lord Lothian On The New India Act 

In tlie cotjr«e of nn article in the Ohserv^r 
on “The New India” Lord I otlino e\pre'«e3 
the op nion thnt the Goxernment of India Ac' 
of 1935, “with all its defects and anomalies, 
corre-ponds fnr more clo«ely to the prc«cnt*dnj 
rcplitics in India than its Indian critics are 
willing to admit ” 

If by “rcahfics” Lord Lothian menns the 
aclunlitics brought about and sought to be 
brought nbout after the “command performance" 
m\cn bv tlie Api Klian m the form of the Mu«h (0 
deputation to His Excellency the Viceroy Lord 
Minto in tlic fir«t deetde cf tlie present bJr«scd 
ccnli ry, we fully and quite readily admit that 
Lord Lothian is right 


Unemployment Among Lawyers 

Increasing unemployment among lawyer* 
has been noticeable m nianv — perhaps m mo i 
or all — provinces Part of this uncmplovment 
may be due to overcrowding in the profession 
But it is due in part aLo to measures like those 
aiming at debt conciliation and debt cancella- 
tion, which have brought in their train Ihc evils 
of bribery and the lo«s of credit of formers and 
peasants Lawjcrs have done and arc still doing 
their bit in the national struggle While it would 
be undc'inbic for lawyers to flourish al the 
expense of the general public — partieuhrlv of 
tlie masses — by inerca ed Ltigalion, their 


legitimate grievances should be enquired mto 
and remedied 


Premature Release of a Ravisher m C. P. 

We shall await the publication of Sir 
M N Mukherjee’s dec siou on the point 
refcm.d to him by the Congress BorLing Com- 
mittee, namely, whether Mr Slnrecf, minister 
of justice in C P and Berar, “conimiltcd a 
grave error of judgment amounting to a 
miscTTiagc of justice ’ m releasing prcmalurclj 
Khan Bahadur Jaffar Hussam who had been 
convicted for committing rape upon a girl 

In the meentimc vtc feel bound to say 
that the reference was entirely unnecessary, 
as the Working Committee have several mem- 
bers n{jo have suiEeicnfc intelligence and 
knowledge of law to decide the p-iint them- 
«fclvc‘» Did they want not to incur the 
responsibility and the odium of a dcci ton 
tbcin«clvcs? 

It IS necessary aJso to gne wide publicity 
to some facts mentioned m The Servant of 
India, April 14, 1938, which arc printed bclovy 

The lad* of ihe case ite well known to the public 
by now Bui it seems to ui that the envily of tlio 
offence lo all lU ha nousness is oot » Qic enily known 
Jaffar ilusMin waa a h (hly pfaceif officer in charge of 
educaiion of a whole division in the C P tu^ Berar 
He was promoirij lo ihai office over ihe heat* of maay 
seniors, prvlisl ly to satisfy ilia ao^alleJ Mu'lim claims 
It was rtvtslod Juiinj the trial that the oilen o 
comtniicff was the euIiDination of a eirefully erransaJ 
** parly” So mi eh ao ihal Jaffar Hu‘vain, who wxa 
tiaimncd at AmraoD was ai..-ihoiied by lelagram to 
Wordlia tor ibe purpo«e after the I aplcss girl was cniiced 
to the police <n [irctors lioise Jaffar Hussains <fTence 
was Dot the liivlful outburst of a su Idcnly tnfiamed 
Diiod but a deliliciale planned am] criel enerpri^ of 
sexual perven*. Pleas for mercy in suca cases ciiiglii lo 
bo rejecteJ n lhre*«ty Theta can be no exci «e for 
lodulgenoe or prevarication nor can there be any qiieslinn, 
not only of a grave error of ju Igmenl, which llie Minirfr 
bas admitted, but of a tniscarriage of justice in its ulticiaie 
effect 

The fact of the mailer is that both the C. P rmn siry 
and the V orking Como ,ilee find lh0in<rlvc5 in a i},lfir» t 
pos iioo on account of iheir desire lo truckle to the Muslim 
element in the provinces. 

The facts of the care, as already knowm 
to us provi3u«Iv had led us to conchitlc that 
a man of Jaffar Hus'a n’s character vra« 
entirely unworthy of clctncncv, and that the 
minii^tcr of justice who hid «iown clcmcncj 
to htm being incapable of forming a correct 
idea of the hcinou ness of that man's crime, 
was unfit to I old the oflicc he Icld That 
conviction of ours is ‘■Ircngtficncd and con- 
Cmiril by tltc facts narrated by the Pooii.a 
weekly 
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Working CommiUce’s ResoluCion On 
Ravisher's Release Case 

The resolutaon of the Congress Working 
Committee on the release of Jafiar Hussain 
conciudea with the following sentence 

" Tlie Working Committee sppecl to tke puUie aed 
the press not lo give ihe esse coramunsl chstactet and 
assure women who are rightly agitated over the case 
that the Committee hold the honour of womanhood no 
less dear Ihan they" 

As regards giving ‘ communal character” 
to the case, the members of the Working 
Committee mu'll have read with great interest 
the following sentence in the statement of Sir 
"Mohamed Yakub on the coming Gandhi'JiDnati 
unity talks, isaued by the Assoaated Press 
from Bombay on April 25 last 

The impeachment of the Congress Mushm Minuter 
of C P by the Congress Uigh Command, may bo 
concidered as the limit of aggressive communalism 

The W orking Committee have assured 
‘women who are rightly agitated over the case” 
that the committee hold dear the honour of 
womanhood Perhaps the Committee, too may 
be assuicd that men also are agitated over the 
case, provided of course lliey are men not 
beasts 


“ Congress Working Commutee Hold 
The Honour of Womanhood Dear ” 

The Congress Working Committee have 
as'ured wpmen that the committee hold the 
honour of womanhood no less dear tMo they 
^^’hetllc^ the comparison here indicated u cor* 
rect or not w e w ill not saj Nor do we challenge 
the «incen(y of the committees dccJoration 
What wo are here concerned with is to enquire 
what practical proof members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress and other Congres^ 
men ha^e gnen of their aiuiety to safeguard 
the honour of womanliood , „ »u 

tVe do not knoiv the details of all the 
acUvities of Congressmen c^en m Bengal, and 
certainly not of Congress member, in other 
Lovincc- But so far as Bengal >^“«rncd, 
we have an impression that, from Deshbandhu 
C II. Das downwards, no leading ^ngressman 
has taken any part m the efforts made to prea rot 
crimes against Muslim and Hindu women m the 
SSSce and to bnng to jusUcc those guilty 
Kh mma Er.g«l h«. become 
lor “uch enmes They «U11 se on ^ He™ 
cl^rral orcanuations here to combat the 
eha^l he very plod to know that 
S^bcm of the pTccctt or pact Ctagrcs, 
Xkmg Committee or of the present or past 


iUI-Iadio Congress Committee, or some of them, 
or any other Congressmen, arc or have been 
members of any of these organisations for the 
protection of women and their honour, no matter 
to what conimimity or caste they may belong 
It la possible for Congressmen to help in the 
good work without pining any such orgaaua- 
tion If they have done so, the facts require 
publicity 

How A Congres Woman Held 
Woman's Honour Dear 

TTic following paragraph is taken from 
The Servant oj Indio 

Incidenially the same situaUOD it te<poDeibIe for the 
grolesque ruting hkieh tfrt fCafc. the Deputy Speaker 
of the C P As>embl> gave when abe presided over the 
Thana Womens Conference lati week. When a fesoluiion 
condemcmi; the release of JaSar Uuseain was sought to 
be mosed, Mrs Xale ri led it out of order This is ibe 
same Its Kale who led (be- agitation against the action 
of Mr Shareef Probably the alarmed High Command 
bad lapped her on the knuckles with the rod of diseiplins 
for creating an embarrassing situation for her party in the 
proviiice Out not only did Airs Kale ceaie to take part 
10 (he apiatioD which she bad led but gave a ruhns 
*tuch muslej owcii. And ibui the henoor cl wooiea 
la tecriheed for poliifcil eugencieil 


Seme Congressiles Exhibit Lack of 
Soul F orce in C P. 

It appears that some mccticga were held 
ID Nigpur by Hindu Sabha people to condemn 
the premature release of criminals gutlW of 
enmes again'l women in C P and N*W P P , 
and that these were broken up by some Congress* 
men— of course by the opposite of soul force 
The llmdu Sabha people, too, could not have 
recourse to souUforee Some of them used 
offensive, defensive, or retaliatory violence 
Some meeting or meetings convened by 
the Congress party had the same luck 

So, tlie two parties are quits, in a way 


“ What Stale Is Thu? '* 

TA« 5eri.ant of India wntes under the 
above caption 

Newspspers givn the uewi ihii, immeJialely after 
hia release Iron lail Ja£fu Ifussain crossed into an 
adjeiniag Indian Stale an I is now employed in the 
Education Deparlment of that Stale If the sloiy bas 
any truth in it, it is the duty of the men and women 
in the stale conccnied lo rise in protest against the 
employment of this criminal in a respoa«ible post The 
Indian Wjaies liave been ibe asylum, cl Jnaoy persons 
frotn Bnlish Ind a pensioners superannuated politicians 
nnf Mmpeted cinl servinls from Bniish India. But if 
the Fnnees are going lo assume the role of protectors 
and frienda of knou-a sezaal penerts, the limit of the 
endortnee of even the States’ people might be readied 
sMim than the Pnnees think possible 
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ha^c no dessie lo poisne Jaffar Hossaia »ul» 

•a vendetta and do sot wi-di that Uie man ahoold be ataned. 
'What we object to ts bts employment is a depaitment 
where be la boand to come into daJy touch with yoong 
boys and girls Tbere are other ways of prmding 
-employment for a released connct than placing bun in 
a position of responstbOity 

An Offender Against Womanhood 
Patronized 

The following news appeared in The 
Tribune of the 29th March la«t and continues 
to agitate at least a section of the pubhc 

Bannu March 28 

Master Mir AbduDah Shah a teacher of the 
Government High S^ool who was convicted under Section 
-368, I P C for wrongfully concealmg an abducted Hindu 
girl has been re-instated iS his old post of schoolmaster 

The kidnapping of this minor Hindu girl was the 
cause eS Hindu Jtubia lens on and t n hil nperalioniu 
Both the Sessions Court and the High Court rejected (he 
appeals of Master Abdullah. 

The Frontier Govemmenl has now accepted his 
4ppbcaboa re^mployed bitn in hii old post and paid bun 
for the period of one month spent m jail — A P I 

The Hindu Outlook of Delhi has 

recapitulated the facts of the case The gurl 
an que&tion was Ham Kuman, who«e abduction 
caused great excitement at the time and obbged 
cn Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to issue a state 
anenfc on the subicct For keeping the girl 
concealed AbduUiA Shah got two years’ 
imprisonment and a further term of two years 
for getting the mother of the girl to sign a fal«o 
•declaration that she had got back her daughter 
Ills appeal against the con\’ictian was rejected 
He petitioned the Judicial Commi'noner to 
rcconvidcr his case This too was rejected 
So the man was held guilty of senous offences 
by three Eucce«si\'e judicial authorities. The 
Tclcase and (he re instatcmcnt tn the post of 
teacher of such a criminal and the payment to 
him of lis salary for the penod he was m jail, 
IS a scandal of the Erst magnitude and a defiant 
outrage on pubhc decency 'Why has not th« 
Congress ftorking Committee taken any notice 
of this case or referred it to Sir Manmathanath 
.^lukhcrjce for his opinion? 

The Indian Social J?c/orr7icr writes 

dhfo tte m«itrr cvne lo our nolicc ■ fOTtsighl *?<\ 
■we reffmd lo the Frontier Pronoce Prime \boi$i«r fof 
1 gbt He be* not ceied to reply’ 

Bengal Hindu Sabha's Request 
Jo Gandhiji 

Tlio Bengal Hindu Sabha has a«kcd 
Gandhiji not to accept Jinj tenns of ^ttlemcnt 

77— IS 


with tl^ Muslim I.eague as formulated by Mr 
Jumah without preinous consultation with 
repre..entatii e Hindu organizations 'We con 
sider this request reasonable In the past 
we hate more than once made similar 
«l^?^«tlon3 


Sir Mohammad Iqbal 

In Sir Alohammad Iqbal India has lo^t 
one of her greatest poet-philosopbeK A 
poet’s tnbute to a brother poet is worthy of the 
greatest note. Rabindranath Tagore speaks 
of him as a man wlio«e death has created a loid 
m our hterature that like a mortal wound 
would take a very long time to heal and as a 
poet whose poetry had such umiersal value that 
Bwfia, whose place today m the world is too 
narrow, can ill afford to mi«3 him It has been 
said that be infused mascuhmty mto Urdu 
poetry and brought mto the hterature of India 
the strength and vigour and the freedom of the 
desert air of Arabia 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni, who i» unsurpassed 
m his devotion to Urdu hterature, has ^okea 
of him as one of the greatest poets of the world 
at the present time and a ma»ter craftsman in 
Persian and Urdu poetry whom he has admired 
for the last thirty > ears as a poet and tbinke* 
of the ffr^t magmiude 

Hindu and Alu'^alman leaders of political 
organizations and parties like Snjut Subhos 
Chandra Bo e and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Mr Jumah and Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Raja 
Narcndranath and Sir Gokal Chand Narang 
have als) bestowed unstinted prai«e on the 
departed great litterateur The official world, 
too, has paid its tribute of homage through 
tbe Oovemor of the Panjab Sir James 
Addison tbe acting Chief Jinticc of the lahore 
High Court has said The Panjab to>day 
mourns the death of a distmgm^bcd master of 
tbe legal profc sion, a great poet wboac name 
will live through the ages, and a great man ’ 

These encomiums prove the universality 
of the appeal of hts poetry and encourage the 
hope that he will go down to po<tent> as a 
brother man who«c real features participation 
.in communal pobtics in the closing jears of his 
life could not effectively and permanently 
conceal 

Some of hii Urdu nationalistic songs are 
very popular for tbcir genuine nng of 
patnoti m 
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K. Nageswara Rao 

With the ApriUasCMiin 

Nagesnata Rao m th ““ lerveat devotees 
and wl”.oSEahsm ooe ol its worthy wotte. 

ge“r“ ---“r-jShr 

placed “ Amntanian p^hsm, 

rw«uy“»{af™«j/£'>Ur^s 

added a j \ sumptuous Annual 

monthly ^harali, a Day 

pubhshod on 5'®^„„^® Slisher of the Telugu 
5 j 0 was Kalamandiram w 

Encyclopaedia His i.>n g ^ 

a beautiful theatre learning m different 

patron o! Unltersily bestowed on 

branches The tonnra "Kalapraptimn 

Jjim the honora^ ^ rrinferred on bun the 
The Andhra hi generosity and 

title of ‘ ,W'*fS„.La” tor hie patnoUe 
that of Deshoddha 
services ^jJjtSrVcireaaUnsam 

that, if Kaoduhwi v«r. teformet ^d 
Brabmo maker ol modem Andhra 

litterateur, 5**v?eiawara Rao may be 
social We, K of modem Andhra 

described as t 
political and public bfe 


the Belur Mntha and ite superb temple dedicated 

’^SS'bnngs sad thoughts to the mind 
„, ih» imSr m were classmates tegelhet m. 
« Collem, Calcutta It is a ^lan- 

to recall rtiat our relnti.nw 

""ICf Bru^rtve ?o't 'a“Ur®p.SeS 
etAKhT^-afoS^rwe 

b:|”°tendSS sto'nM'om 

the shores of this worldl 


A ilemmml 0 / lie Be^gdis ol 0mm 

We have received o copy of a 
jj O.A V.V ilift Bengali inhabitants of Ons a 
miller of Station of that province 

ISd be oE »«0”n^ 

is§f«:Ss 

s:^ S^;tU“i.pl5.nf." » -“V other 
mailers 


Smoml VlJ Viinaoaoalido, Hard«,ar CalamMS 

With the P““W “ toshna Jlission, the 

President ol ‘bo b„cct di^plo ^ 

Mission '““VSSshna Dev He ^rtrf 

paramahansa Government cmplW bnt, 

S-SSr^l^twi H'bfb booU D„„,er 

sutbor 01 01 Worts) 

tv &rb “bl.se “u f ' 

Sa “set book,^prt'“S„,n.a »«= Pubb;J,“ 


aitor »,su*uiiob..a.» 

The terribly dcslrucUve conaagraUon at 
the SrfwwKumbha Mela which has been the 
ofthe loss of so much property and^ 
Siy lives, has cast a glwm over ni°“y 
m aff parti of India The railway disaster at 
the same place of pilgrimage has been an addi- 
S^Kiie of sorrow We deeply sympathise 
with the BuScTcra. 


j,l Sarboxanc^ profusjv iHustra^. 

The sliy^i^'dKbftd X h« fnend, 

translaUcn Office, All^b^ ny 

^T^S:Sorf^l and coo^tmeUng 

had much to do wim 


The enquiry into the Bihtn Hailwav 
disaster has been earned out by the omei 
Justice of the Allahabad High Court * 
thoroughness and impartiality which is dcsew 
mg of all praise The type of locomotives 
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Tvhich has heen condemned should be scrapped 
mthout delay and Government should lose no 
time m compensatmg the sufferers and the 
relatives of those -who lost their lives owing to 
the disaster 


Communal Riots in Bombay and 
Lucknoiv 

It 13 very depre sing to record that there 
-were communal nots agam m Bombay (between 
-Hindus and Mo'lems) and in Luchnow (between 
the Sunni and Siua sects of the Slushm com 
mimity) When will there he an end of the 
foohs^ess and fanaticism leading to these 
disgraceful domgs? 

It is some consolation that both in Bombay 
and Lucknow the police got the situation under 
control with commendable promptitude and 
efficiency 


Cenienaries of Great Authors m Bengal 

Bengal has been celebratiog the centeoanea 
of two of her great authors Baokim Chandra 
Chattopadh>aya, the great novebst, and Hem 
Chandra Bandyopadhyaya the poet In 
■addition to being a novelist, Bankim Chandra 
was an essayist, a humonst, a poet and a 
theologian He wrote on political subjects, 
too 

Hem Chandra is not much known to 
non Bengalis, as none of his works has been 
translated into any Indian language Though 
he wrote an epic, Bntra samhar, he is best 
known as tlie author of the stirrmg, patnotic 
poem Bharat Sangit, which in our boyhood we 
u^ed to recite with zest His satirical and 
humorous poems are free from venom and quite 
enjoyable He was in his day the Grand 
ivapoleon m the realms of rhyme 

^ puti* tlhr iiiomr JST'^hnr SHiandv 
^fajumdar was bom 103 years ago m a village 
called Senhati m the district of ICiulna The 
people of that vnllage celebrated his centenary 
last month They have erected a memonm 
pillar m his honour on the banka of the nver 
Bhairab which flows by Though be was not a 
great poet, there nas genume poeijc fire in him. 
He IS best known as the author of ^dbhab- 
ShataK, a collection of poems many of which 
are adaptations in Bengab of some poems of 
the Persian poet Hafiz He compo cd many 
fine religious songs He was an erudite Persian 
■and Sanskrit scholar By profession be was 


a teacher He was very truthful and dutiful 
and was po««es ed of an unbending "pint of 
independence Entirely free from the lust of 
gold, he had the unique distinction of havmg 
peti^ned the education department to cancel an 
increment to his pay, as he said be was already 
getting good value for his workl He retired 
on a pension of only Hs 8-6 3, and contmued 
to teach many boys privately without any 
remuneration 


Broiachari Dances For Girls 

Last month the Bratachan Training Class 
for girls in Calcutta was closed for the summer 
vacation The gir2» gave a demonstration on 
the occasion of what they had learned Though 
we were not able to attend the meeting, we can 
form some idea of what the girls showed, from 
a picture of the demonstration, from the words 
of appreciation «poken by eome orthodox Hindu 
and iiIo«lem ladies and from what ws have 
«eeQ of Boys’ Bratachan dances 

On account of the tendentious dances of 
professional danceuses in Bidia and their 
imitators, voluptuousness and scn«uoiisnesa— 
if not occasionally Ia.civiousne«s — havo come 
to be associated with dancing Bratachan 
dances are entirely free from such objectionable 
features They are charactensed by vigorous 
riiythmical movements, are health ^vmg, and 
promote a team «pmt 

Some Mu«hm girls also have jomed the 
Bratachan class 


The Germans in Czechoslovakia 

The German mbabitants of Czechoslovakia 
are restive When we were in Prague m 
October, 1926 we came to know that they had 
«omo rea^ns to bn di'contented That dis- 
content has come to a head 

CarUbad, AprQ 24 

Decluug that ite policy of Uie Sndetea Deuuch 
Futr V** is<pir«d by pnnciples ud ideas of Nauocal 
SoasLsci, ibe letder Hut Huilus, m aa agsresaro 
speech «t the puty Congress here, said 

''If Caech staiesnen wut lo reach a pemuenl 
oaderstandiag mth os, Germans and the Cerman Ruch, 
they viU have to fulfil our demand for a complete xension 
of the Czech foreigs poLcy; viuch has htUieno nak^ 
G«choflosakia among the esem es of the German people." 

Heir Uenlun made the foUotnng demands oa beha.f 
of his tve and « half aiUiaa foUatrert -~ 

"Firstly full egushty of statu betveea the Czechs 
•ad the Cennaiis tecoodlf, guarintee thereof by the 
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(ecogDiUoa ol the Sudeten Deuisch Pirty et t legal 
eaiji/ ; tlurdly, deiemjDBUuo aod legal recogzuuon oj 
Cennaii regiona wiihm Ceechoslovakia , foiirthly, full 
autonomy to these regions . hftUy, legal ptutecUon foe 
every cituen living oulude the region of hia own 
nationality , sixthly, removal of injustices inflicted on the 
Sudeten Deuisch Parly since 1918 snd reparation lot 
them , seventhly, recognition of the principle of Certnaa 
officials lor German region, eighthly full liberty to profess 
German nitionality and political philosophy 

These practically amount to a demand 
that the Germans m Czechoslovakia ahould be 
allowed to form a State within a State 

Herr Ilenlein's announcement has came as a profound 
shock his demands being fat beyond anything expected. 

President Benes, in an interview at Prague yeste^y, 
ashed the Chairman of the Nsuonsl Counal, Kilherto so 
entirely Czech organisation, to coliaborale wiib him for 
the pacification of naUoniLuei in Czeehoalorslua.— 


Another Menace to Czechoslovakia 

Budapest Apnl 24. 

The Hungarian Revisionist League, prenontly 
banned, held its first meeting for five years and tmaai 
nonily adopted a resolution in favour of breaking op 
Caecheslovaua. 

A large crowd of ex servicemen sod deiegatioos uon 
all over the country demonairtied in sympathy outside 
the hall— Reuter 


Anglo French Talks "Re" 

Czechoslovakia , , .... 

LondoD, Apnl 24 

The Cwehoilovak guesaoa le likcJr to be one of the 
Dtincipel eubjecis ol discuision during the forth 
coming Ao^o French talks, says Reuter’s Diplomaue 
Coiwijmodwt^^^^^ that Dr Benes is doing hit uimost 
to reach an amicable ■elllemeat with the Sudeten 
Germans and Bntain snd France are teidy to pve tbeir 
advice or assistance in smoothing the approach to the 
problem 

At the sax 

Czechoslovakia 

wll' M«T*towardr*it It IS expected that M Delayer 
....ij ih* messurea which the French Gotemment 


time 1 potability of trouble to 
— ■ t.. excluded and the Bttusb 
I know exactly bow Frcnce 


win eiDlaiD the measures which Ae Freoth < 
will take to implement the FisncoCzech Pact jf oeceaMn* 
There is reason to believe that and he w^ juobably 
fie infonneif oi' Ahf which the British Govenunenl 

'“"Hen iSn rt"‘he called on by G^Wf » 
nrrss his claims to extremes at present snd thus • breath 
fnrspace for a few moatha at least may ensue in that 
part of Europe— Reu'«r 


Does Germany Want Ihsemony Over 

Central Europe ? n . , ,e 

Pans, Apnl 25 

ti.,v He Urn’s demands have caused anxiety fn the 
Panl f?e.“ Dwmesson wnung in the •Figaro says. 


“Cemiany la viUing to allow nominal independence for* 
Czechoslovakia at a State but condiiionally she becomes 
Its guardian In other wurds, Germany is beginning to 
organise a German hegemony over Central Europe. The 
truth u that Europe it already embarking on the greatest 
diplonatie trial of strength for twenty years. — Reuter, 


Anglo-Irish Agreement 

Thou^ the Anglo-Irish agreement recently 
signed does not bring about tlic ending of parti- 
tion and tbs restoration of Uic unity of Ireland 
wluch, according to Sfr de Valera, was "the 
essential foundation for the establishment of real 
understanding and friendship between the two 
peoples," it settles the question of land annuities 
completely and of defence to a great extent, end 
will end economic war between Britain and 
Eire and establi&h more profitable commercial 
retaUons between the two countries The good- 
will and amity now established between the two- 
peoples will make it possible later to tbink- 
of measures to end partition lo a calim 
atmosphere 


Firing on Mysore Villagers with 
Fatal Results 

According to the Associated Press. 

Bangalore, April 26 

Thirty two periona were lulled ai|d 48 aetioualr 
uiiuied in * police firing laai night at Viduratvataa 
nllag# la Kolar diairict (about fi/tv ailaa from Baegtlors), 
when «iUager», who were aieemhled at a public mectinL 
in a gardes mederately ettimated at tea thousand, defied 
the ban os hoi.ung the Nauonal Flag and making pshlic 

The galbeiing was declared an unlawful aasembly by 
ihe District Magistrate, who gave five minutes for the 
meeting lo disperse On the expiration ol the five 
nuaulea the meeting did not disperse and the police opened 
fire, iritb (be above tttuh. 

The official account of casualuet varies, the eaumate- 
beiug between six and ten killed and some injured. 

Enquiries made la offiaal circles show that a crowd 
exceeding five thousand in Viduiasvtltm village last 
mght was very violent and refused lo disperse despite 
ordett of the Distnet blagislrate, who along with the 
.ooboe and revenue sul^divisional officers were hemmed 
ID by the mob The police thereupon opened fire iiv 
selfdefence, as (be result of which seven persons were 
killed and some injured 

Whatever the technical justification for the 
steps taken by the District Magistrate, the result 
cannot but be deplored 

The Mysore authorities will he held respon- 
sible for It b> the pubhc There is no ban 
on the hoisting of the “national flag" or 
“CongrcBe flag” m British India In fact, it- 
flies even on government buildings in Bihar- 
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The SIjsore Government’s banning of it is an 
example of being more rojal or loyal than 
rojalty itself 

Annexation of Ethiopia and The League 

Britain is not contented with merely herself 
recognizing Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia but n 11 
try to get the League of Nations to recognize 
this act of international brigandage Among the 
great powers perhaps Soviet Russia will raise 
a voice of protest Some «mall nations may 
also do so And if the United States of America 
had been a member of the League, there would 
have been another protester Of course, if 
protest were likely to affect the pohtical or 
economic interests of the potential protesters 
adversely, their attitude would be different 

The Emperor of Ethiopia would have his 
say, either in person or through a representative 
But he would be crying in a wildenic«s where 
the law of the jungle prevails 

' Major Yeats BrourCs Caricature of 
India 

Major Yeats Brown's caricature of India, 
printed m this issue on another page, will be 
► read with amusement mixed with some resent- 
tnent A caricature inu«t bear some resem- 
blance to the reality To that extent the Major 
IS truthful 

The reader will be able to =pot the 
exaggerations and the falsehoods in his lectures 
Without much difficulty So we will content 
our«clve3 with only some words of comment on 
a few points 

India and Britain “ Continuously 
Ruled by Foreigners ” 

Major Yeats-Brown has said that "India 
has been continuously ruled by foreigners 
througli the centuncs," and the fir«t conquerors 
were the Arvan« the next the Moslems, and the 
last the English So India has never been 
independent! 

Tlie prevalent thcorj of European origin, 
is that the \r>an3 came from outside India as 
invaders and conquerors and settled m the 
country But there is anotlier theor>' whirfi 
makes the \r>ans autochthons But asmining 
the correctnc'S of the first thcor>, the Major’s 
contention is that, in spite of the Aryans and 


their descendants Imng m India for centune> 
and getting mixed with non Aryaas, they 
contmued to be foreigners He also holds that 
the Arabs, Pathans and Turks (known as 
Mugbals) who conquered parts of India, settled 
there and converted numerous non-Mo lems to 
Islam and got mixed w^th them, their 
descendants continued to be foreigners though 
Iivuig m the country for centuries 

Taking it for granted that his theones and 
contentions are correct, it would be quite ea'sy 
tc prove that “ Britain has been continuou ly 
ruled by foreigners through the centunes ’’ and 
has never yet been free and independent! 

According to the latest edition of the 
Encydopadia Bntannica, 

'‘G««]ogiils axe BOt jet agreed when and by whom 
Bntain was first peopled Real knowledge begins- 

with two Celue iHTasions, that of the Coidels in the Utsr 
part of the BronjA age, and that of the Brjthons and 
Belgae in the Iron Age By the age of JuLua 

Caesar aJI the iDhabiianis of Bntaia except perhaps some 
inbes of the i»t aonh were Celts la speech sad 
custom.’'— VoJ 4. pp 158-lo!> 

So the inhabitants of Bntam whom the 
Romans conquered were themselves foreigners, 
and their descendants, pure or mixed, are «ti]l 
foreigners today (May 1, 1938) 

\\hen the Romans withdrew from Bntain,, 
it was conquered by the Angles, Saxons and 
Jutes, who settled m the country and ruled it 
for cenlune* of course as foreigners 

TIus conquest was followed by the Danish, 
Norwegian and, again, Danish conquests These 
foreigners aho settled m the country and ruled 
the parts they had conquered for a good many 
years and certainly as foreigners 

Then came the Norman conquest of England. 
With the conquerors came numerous Normans 
who settled in the country Some of the 
descendants of the Norman Ifmg> were known 
as Anjevm and Plantageaet. These arc foreign 
names Wiliam of Orange, who came over 
from Holland to reign over Bntain, was a 
Dutchman. The fir^ four Georges, the 
Haoovenans, were Germans, as the name of the 
dynasty shows The descendants of Queen 
Victona whether ruling kings or mere pnnees 
and pnnccsses of the blood royal were and arc 
Germans by descent as her hu'band, Pnnee 
Albert, came from Saxe Coburg Gotha 

However, even if there had not been any 
admixture of foreign blood m the veins of the 
Kings and Queens of Britain after the Norman 
conquest, its rulers mu t be considered foreigners 
according to the theory applied in the ca'c of 
India by Major "i eats-Brown 
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“Tyranny" of j/je Proiincwl 
Gofernmenis 

According to Major \eaU-liroA\n ihe pro- 
\^nclal go\ornmeiita, particularly the Congress 
go\ cramcnts, are tyrannous If ao wha do not 
the Goaemors inter, eae’ They ha\e ample 
pouers and ‘ ‘pcciaJ responsibilities 

“Hundreds of agitators trained in Mo'cow 
are working atoong the people ” If so why are 
they not rounded up’ 

In the opinion of thi' major “ the &d\omea 
and Uic money-lenders are licinp pnrn ojipor 
tunilies to oppress the fanmr" But the 
landlords bnng fomard proofs to sJiow that 
they are being expropriated m order to fa\our 
the Ki^ans, the farmer? ts for the advocates, 
there is increasing uncniplovmcat among them 
The money-lenders consider Uicm'cUcs fortunate 
if they can get hack what tlicv have lent — such 
IS tlie operation of the debt BCttlcimnt, concilia- 
tion and cancellation pa*'rd wilhm Uh 

la&t year or eo Even if alt U>e alleged 
cnctanecs of the adcocates and money -Jeoders 
be unfounded, it is a liavcsiv of the truth Vo 
say that Uic Government of India Act of 1935 
has given them opportunities to oppress the 
farmcra. 


GroHih of Population ui InJin 

Major YcaU-Urovvn said in Germany ti»at 
the population of India was increasing “at a 
surpn-ioS rate" As India is a large country 
ita iftcrcaso of populaboD is abo larg*- But tlio 
rota of increaso is not surpntmp There are 
many other cmlizcd countries of which the 
population has increas'd fu'Ur and at a more 
surprising rMc Uian that of India If Go\^- 
ment educated the jicopk and taught them 
fucnUfic ngnculturc, and made adequate 
arranscmtnls for irngilion and aliorb-tcnn 
loan*. India would be able to fully feed a larger 
population Ihaa now 


Form of Ipphcation for a Certi^corc of 
Domicih m Pihat 


Mo‘t of our readers have m t scan U*e fenn 
of application for a mtiCratc of domc.lc m 
M and the docomenU and vanous par.iculars 
a^i applicant has to submit So. 

’Li ivcr tvT^ cop.cs Sint by a correa- 


Bengabs who are required to obtain domicile 
certificates 


FORM NO D 
(Referred to in Rule ? ) 

/Cpj^/irraOon for a Cer<ificait of f^onuci^e. 

1 Nsise ol scpltesBi and ftiher'c Dt^ 

2 Place la which domiule u claimed. 

3. The BuQiber of rciicttuons for which tbs family 
has heea domiciled to Oihar 

1 Whether he or any member of his family hit 
made an afipUeatioa i>teviousl; for a domiute ceruficate. 

II so, whcibef the eeriirikSie was cranted ' 

A Tlitf purpose for which ilw applicant requires 
cettiSeste 

6. Whether the appheant or his psrenlt po«sesi a 
leaidcBce ia the Prorioce. 1( so. the situaiioii and dale 
of ecijuisiuoB must he stateX 

7 Stale ail the ediicalioDal insuiuUons at which I 
the applicant hai been e lucated 

fl. Crouftdi upon which a certilicaic it claimed 

toM — Appbeaeti are warned ibat ail narticulari 
siaied in ihia appbcaiioA must ha pten in lull and that 
if any lacoireci siaitmcsi is made is tbs appUeauon any 
prinlefte er appoinimcnt snen in eonscqiienca to the 
aiplicant will ^ btbis ts h# cancelled siimminly. 


lie ia required to Cto Lie munictpil rent rnceifitt <« 
als* th« tiOs dred of bii house. Jia sbeuld site file the 
impae) ileimci]* cenibtaiee fttnitd la >il$ feUirr end 
UeUicr SI else luralsb the foUowinc data. In tUi 
connectiOB hii eitetiion >i drawn le ihe font nuie nl tbe 
icescfihed lorn ol appi, canon for domicile eerliriesie. 

1. The full paiuciilut. Post OSsce, I'areannsli. I'ollM 
Sietion, Sub-l>iivs>on, oie.. ol his enccstra) nauve place 
after censuUiaf his elders end teletloni. 

2. tlie aajne with full psrticulsre ef the place If 
osy whete His aocesioii poiocss^ any leal property at 
(iia (ime of ac or lea< inq 

3. Tlie same anij nuiuheri of Wml eis, paismal 
rouains end tbe iiumlier ol Mstree wiib Ihor orcupalJoi 
and lull addrrsa. If msnlcd. the oaioe and full delaiU 
• f the place where lAey hi>e beeo warned and the eames 
bl rrlalnr* h«in|t llacre. 

4. Tie fu i psitieulari «f the place where the 
applHani iui&oelf is married and il>« name of his telsiites 
lliiec there 

S Tie full paructilari of the place where he aiua’Jy 
spends and used to spend hii rscalion with nstire aed 
d'KToe ol leJslJODslijp snd ths oijoe ol rrlsilre Sjrnf 


& Tim 


I mo Ur if psicinsl uiiclei wilb 
their oeopsiinB and lull aldiesa. 

T The nam* sol lui) address tl tl« rrjslires vsho 
la»« sltalnej tioituriie cm ficiie of itibsr Wiifa iislure 
and oefree ol iclstirnstup 

B. JTw iwmejisle porp.'se f/r sehich he reu tires the 
lUiiuciie muficala. 

t) UTietlu-r le Has tsccisrd Ijs eJutsi/on wlolJy 
.« paeilr eutsids Utbsil U to il.e less « why. Snd tbe 
name of telsli.as U sot, wnh nuare and depree of 
nafip. With whuoi te stsjed duiioji ll*a eourn of 




JO. Wliciber be, Ua father, motJicr o 


f bieraber 



NOTES 



Celebtu on of Rftbindtsnstb Tacoro > b r bdiy at Suuo LeUw 


Tagore falls oa the 8lh Maj But as this year 
he bad to go up to the hills earlier for reasons 
of health his "Sth birthdaj nas celebrated at 
Santiniketan on the 14th \pnl He delivered 
an in.pmng address on tlie occasion of wfiicd 
the autbonied version will be puhh bed in the 
next number of Prabosi 


* CalcMa Vanicjpai Co eSte ” 

HcaUh ^ limber 

The health number of tic Calcutta Vum- 
apol Ca.£tlc a ned last month is as attractive 
and instTuetivo as its predcfc^^c^9. It con 
tains a good many articles on pubbe health 
Ivgcne an! the prevention .iod cradicatiOD of 
the disc^-ca which arc nppmg the v tahty oftbe 


/Appointment of Officiating 
Orissa Cotemor 

The announcement that when the present 
Governor of Ori'sa goes on leave Mr Dam 
ICS who IS employed m tint province and 
takes his orders from the ^hnL.try wnll o£5ciate 
ns governor there and mil occupy an ofBciaJ 
po ition super or to that of the minutcrs has 
met with public cntict m ard been condemne 1 
bv the Congress ^^orkmg Committee It mav 
precipitate a mini lenol cnsis IVhat the 
ministers will do las rot vet ( \pnl 23) been 
announced 

A solution wou’d to to give the oSciating 
job to some senior Cm! an from somt oU cr 
province. Or whv not oppomt foine lead ng^ 
Indian nationalist publ c r-va to the ofSce"^ 
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That would be veiy popular and would not be J^aent » conducted by . tepre^cmauje Council 
. _ u 1 “I i_ . 1-,^ of offiaal* *nd non officials including Si Ssiish Das Gupta, 

contrary, we believe, to any law. J^£ Banerji Dr D N Msitra, Sj Jnaoanjaa 

Ntjogt, Sj yepal Ray, S Sudhir Laiiin, Dr ll C. 
Mo Lrrice Miss S B Gupta Rer A Cameron, Sj kanuni 
The Press in Indian States DuU. Syed Uasan Ali Cbowdhury, Khan Bahadur Hasheia 

All kliM The Association is non political and con 
Indian States, not even the moot advanced, secutian and frofessora A N Basu, H Kabir, B N 
do not possess a strong press And ita growth ai"! B Muterji are the Secretaries. 

IS being hampered, checked, prevented by Reccnlly two training dasaea have been held for 
various restoclive and repressive devices m to ili. tolc™, 

, . V i tv ttf ^ campaign and several cenUea hate been opened, 

many states It does not possess even lue ' 

degree of freedom which newspapers have m 

British India Autocracy and a free prc«3 can- Congress Claim to iJeprcseni 
lmlu,n Nallm 

At Uie second annual session of the Fcdcra- 

Jaiput and Sikar tion of Indian Student Societies in Great^ 

Sikar, in Rajputana, is tributary to Jaipur Britain and Ireland, held in London on the 
in the same region There is a dispute between 12lh April, Mr Palme Datt said : 
the Mahatsia of Jup™ ™d Hao-taic ol Siknt. .t,, .u. 

in relation to the latter S sons marriage and Con^rota nonoi cl^im l« b# repreteaunyp of lh» ladita 
education, in conswiuenco of which Uie Rao-raja people ts » whole, but w* h*ve befow ui certua eon 
has shut himself up in hia walled town Actual '»*««»••• f**'*- Ai the l..i eleetioB*. with « f»wMed 
r VI * V in- TvA- Ifeiithi««, tho Conp«»$ polIcd CO million eul of • total 

fighbng between the two parties waa appr^ 3^ million voir* tan But the "NaUooal" Govern 
bended for some days, but the laten news in mtoi vf Mr -itnU* UiamtetlaiB eUimi to apeak for the 
the mominc papers of the 28th April ate people of Britain and >ei a polled but mUbon out 
rcassuri&g of 20 nuIlioD vote* at llie laat geseral election. 

We do not imdersland this affair at aU 

Chinese Patriotism 

Campaign Against Illiteracy There are some 10,000 Chinese m India. 

So lous a. Conercss had noUiiog lo do toll, They haio coulribuled moro than Ra 1 50000' 
Mvemng the tounto-, it had a „o„. lo ho "ar tods of Ihtir tounuy up to date. 

“ relormisl” mentality and educauon of the 0> IccUons nee alill goiiig on ilen, tvoincn 
neoolo had eilhct no place or a very aubordinats ehildtcn-nll ate cither contributing or lender- . 
pface in ita proEratniic But non- Congress ha. me some acnin, lo ihcir colmliy 
become " reformist "—at any rate in llii. 

matter, and we rend m the popers news of £/,g fJritish Empire 

campaipna against illitcracj in C P and Bmr, • 

BiliAr, U P and Onssa Wc wish victory to London Apnl 26 

these CAinpilgnS Hifro were »l lc»»t 2 000 000 Icpcn m llie Bntuh 

In Bengal, the non Congress mmislry has Dnp.re dnUretf Sr W.lligm Peel Chairnun tf ibe 
been cradually announcing tlic inclusion of more BtuJi Empre Uproty lUl vl Awnciwign iptalmg « 
and more dislncla m the “ <™ ” P™"T SV.Iw, 

lion scheme and declaring that tnt-sc ownra irnjmj «<, iocre»»e. Ibe Ai»<ciaiipn h»l oluned ibe 

will have to pay the pre-enbed cuueal on cr*3 mvicvt of i numLet of joung Uy wotkei* vrlm were 

nr rate So ‘ free ’ IS to be understood in Bengal tv»dy W go oW nd to devote II nr ii»e» on ■ 1 »te »ub- 
‘ y, , 1 wstcice »n» ronre to the Irpcrt of the Lmpiie TUo 

m a Pickwickian sense could not .1 r-wot »Dord to .md ou, more 

Tliil the nerd for edult ed cetioii if be ng WMlrn. tlimigh tnony pUce» nee led inch worxet*. 
mereviinslr felt in Bengfl U c-rideni from Ibe n meiv » »r CurlUwo 'prewKin «itriltlcl the dis»pt>e*t«nce 

Innt.iriM received « the ‘tliidcJilf IleJJ. CoHcpe Squer , of leprosy from Enclvnd lo • coumry wide cfnipoiga end 

rsf tlie Bensfl Adult Edufflion Anocia i«n Tie wid that “ we it nuld now try lo ireuse t i miUr intereit 

Avwiouon, of which the Poet Kobind Mfib Tagore a Ibruagluut lie Empire"— A ulcr 
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ILVBINDRANATH TAGORE 
Bj RVMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


"Within the compass of a magazine article 
It 13 not possible to give an adequate idea 

the genius personality and achieve- 
ments of Rabindranath Tagore —they are 
ao great and varied But as owing to his 
aenoua illness last year, this year’s celebra- 
tions of his birthday on the 8th May acquired 
special importance, an attempt is made m 
the following pages to give «ome idea, however 
inadequate of his vaned achievements as a 
humble token of the participation of The 
-Modem Seweio m the festive functions of the 
•occasion 

The poet writes in one of his poems — 

‘ Do not in this way see from the outside — 
Do not look for me in externals! 

You will not find me in mj sorrow and 
my happmes 

Do not seek m mj bosom for my 
anguish 

You mil not find me in m> joy. 

The poet is not where you «cek him! 

• • • • « 

Vou will not find the poet in his life 

story " 

(Free translation) 

If he cannot be found in his biography, 
perhaps then be may be discovered m bis 
works? True, but ‘ the <cl/ concealment of 
genius m literature ” may baffle the ®ceLer 
-sometimes The poet s autobiographical 


Remvniictnees are of «ome help But aa they 
cover only the firrt twenty seven years of his 
hfe, they do not help one to understand the 
growth of his personabty during the next fifty 
year' And few, if any of bis intimate fnends 
are abve today from whom personal informa 
tiOQ could be obtained 

AH this explains why the reader is not to 
expect here a vmd mtimate pen picture of 
Rabindranath Tagore the man 

He IS our greatest poet and prose wnter 
^cre IS hardly any department of Bengali 
literature that he has not touched and adorned 
elevated and filled with inspiration and 
Iiebted up by the lustre of hia genius He has 
not wntten any epic poem The age for epics is 
dead and gone Difficult as it undoubtedly 
would be to give an exhaustive lirt of his mul- 
lifanous achievements from early youth up- 
wards, even the departments of literature and 
knowledge which he has touched and adorned 
mmld make a pretty long list The late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Harapraaad Sas»'i NfjV , 
D ^tt C I E , said of the poet in the cour e 
of his preeidentnl address at the preparatory 
meeting for the Tagore Septuagenary Celebra 
tions 


He l»i tned all pbasea of lueriiure— coopleU, stanza*, 
poems, loc-er p ««, sboit stones. Josser stonea, 
aoTtl* and pro<e romances, dramas, far— s, 
«•««<{«» “d trasediM. kjo£s, opera, kutam paint, 
and, mi bui not least, Ipnc poems. He bas sneteed-d 
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ia tycti litwure fcord 

Uu »ucceedcJ m llic >»« fuuimnBUnS, tl* 
mewure Hi* n- il„ ctlunaie ot Ud P«et' 

biung, hit »alirc» P''“* ? jj', gratomalictl ind 

".S! :jKS» s“h,a,=f Ik- 

Bounce 

„[ pli'anlasmal a„d “Weird 

of liuroan tears, En „p,„ht of years 
TiUD by thy ep,ihcU and 

»» V* ‘° 

* ^ Pandit Haraprasad Sasln has 

Kdranatha literaiy produc- 

S; — 

cal, lustoncal, authority 

subjects, and on ^ 

on roetro lie » i he is 

cntio in the number, volume 

unrivalled m pmsllea In the produc- 

and Bengali he perhaps sUnds 

tion ot uodMsiBeble work 

l“e BSgkb tog”»es “-I 

beeaese he i> • ™ „„ge of readins 

cause he is a scuo ^ ju addition to 

19 very . BenRali and Sanshnt, and 

'"'’S , «»>" "to"- 

of English literal P translaUons, 

Ks r«d EnshBh booke e« the lollo^.nk 
h....rr 

Fanning pnnoi^* , cooperative kanUjig. 

geology. l>*®'®**j'“®^j-cOTationa^ptoduclvoB of bid^ 

aencoltute indoor decoraiio r licquerwoik, 

i^urea. sugar cane ° for cooVmg li^ung 
tiactora, viUage economes mei^lcgT. 

drainage, game. Egypto^P . 

pnntlBg ijjowledge 

MJton vsned aed epemW 

: r.r’’^KSthS.« 


An iinntiBuon BtciM Btdl to Ptotarl ‘W 
„,„e qnarlr. U,al «“‘““dranath Tagoj-c a 
Lcnius was not rtcognued c\cn in Bengal P 
ho uon the Kobcl Prize It la quite uron^ On 
comiiktmg the fiftieth year of his life, all c'a®-®', 
all iirofc-Miona and ranks, the representative 
of Uic fcpintuabty, character, culture and public 
spirit of^ Bengal, combined to do him *? 

Calcutta Town Hall m a uay in which 
no other author in Bengal had ^^cn honoured 
before, or has been since There were also oUier 
magnificent celebrations of the occasion Ani 
all this took place before the 
literature had been .f^r 

IS he became famous outside Bengal alwr 
uinniDg the Nobel Prize, but was already 
famous here before that event 

Many works and some kinds of works oC 
Rabindranath m Bengali, eg, those ^bicn 
are full of humour and wit, have not yet W 
Uaodldcd into Enel'* “ ,>S taS! 

Wc.toni and EaUem language, I" ‘"h J*"”- 
lauons, moreover, much, if ”“*■, •’1' ?! ” 
mu«ic the suggesUveness, the undefinable m 
sociations clusmnng round !°J 

phrases, and the aroma, racy of Bengal and 
India, of the original has been lost. No do ubt, 
the translations of the poems 
particularly when done by the poet 
have often gained in directness, in the beauty 
and subhmity of simphcity, and m the musm 
and streng^ belonging to the En^iih or 
other language of the translations But ad- 
mitting all Ibis, one is still conotramed to ob- 
serve that, for a correct estimate and full ap- 
preciation of Rabindranath’s mteUectual and 
literary powers, his gifts and genius, it is ne- 
cessary to 'tudy both his onginal works m 
Bencah and their Enghsh translations as wdl 
as his original works in English like Persona- 
lity. Sadhana, The Religion of Man, etc 

His hymns and sermons and some of bis 
other writings on spiritual subjects let us un- 
consciously into the secret of hss access to the 
court of the Iting of kings, nay to His very 
presence, and of his communion with Him 
His hymns and other writings m a spiritual 
vein have, therefore, brought healing to many 
a soul in anguish 

Insight and imagination are his magic 
wands, by whose power he roams where he 
will and lends his readers, too, thither In 
his works Bcngah literature has outgrown its 
provincial character and has become fit to 
fraternize with world literature Currents of 
umversal thought and spintuahty hn\e flowed* 
into Bengal through liis wntings 
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In philosophy he is not a stem builder 
He IS of the line of our ancient religio-phi- 
losophical teachers who«e religion and philo- 
sophj are fused components of one whole 
His position as a philosophical thicker was 
recognized by his selechon to pre ide and de 
li\er the presidential address at the Fust 
Indian PhiIo«ophicaI Congress in 1925 and also 
nhen he was a'ked to deliver the Hibbert l^c 
■tures, ubich appeared subsequently as The 
Religion of Man Both his poetry and prose 
embody his philosophy 

But he IS not «implj a literary roan 
though his eminence as an author is such that 
for a foreigner the Bengali language would be 
“north learning for his writings alone 

It does not m the lea^t detract from his 
■work as a musician to admit that he is not an 
tKfcd or " eipert ’ in music a® that term is 
■usually understood, though he nas trained in 
Indian classical music He has such a seuai 
tue car that he appears to lue m two worlds 
— one the world of visible forms and colours 
and another which one may call the world of 
Sound forms and sound colours His mu«ical 
genius and instinct are such that bis achieve- 
ment in that art has extorted the adimration of 
many experts ” This is *aid not with reference 
only to his numerous hymns and patriotic and 
other Bougs anj the tunes to which he has him 
•self «et them, or to his thnlimg <neet «ouJ/ul 
and rapt singing m different periods of bis bfe 
out al 0 m connection with what he has done for 
a^lute inu«ic He is not onlj the author of 
the words of his «ong3 po«se ed of rate depth 
of meaning and «uggestnene«« and power of in^ 
piratioa, but is also the creator of what niaj be 
called new airs and tunes 

It IS said that among European musicians 
■Franz Peter Schubert holds the record for the 
number of songs composed by lum 
, his specitl and pecuLar riainciice lies li 

Jkf of song tiTi ing, ,n which fa« Kscb«J 

uw b ghest limit of eiceUeoce, iltbough bis )e*r4 

fewer tbsn tho'« of any other masters of the first 
Vi I composed mote than ^ songs, ten lympboD es 
(indudiog two left unfinisbed) six Ria<s» a host of 
sonaus and otber works for the pianoforte • namW 
01 string quartets, as wetl as setet^ operas, caaiatas, 
OBa OTerlures.’’— Cbaraberar Encjfltpaedttt. 

The Encyclopaedia Bnfanmeo (Eleventh 
Edition) sajs of Schubert that "He was the 
greatest songwriter who eicr lived ” His 
«ong3 ‘ number over GOO, excluding scenas 
and operatic pieces ' 

\ccordjng to a rough e timatc Rabindra 
nath Tagore has composed more than 2^000 
fiongs, all of which he has set to music I dc 


not know how manj songs hav e been composed 
by each one of the other famous musicians of 
India of modem times or of ages past 

About twelve years ago, I had the good for- 
tune to be present at some of the meetmgs m 
Germany and Czechoslovakia where he recited 
eoroe of his poems His recitations were such 
that even though the poems recited were m a 
language not understood by the vast majority of 
the auihence, he had to repeat them several times 
at their earnest request Those who have heard 
him read his addresses sad deliver his evtempoic 
speeches and sermons m Bengali know bow elo- 
quent be could be as a ‘speaker, though his deli- 
very lo years past was often so rapid and his 
sentences branched out in such bewildering luxu- 
riance as to make him the de pair of reporters 
No wonder, he shines al o as a conversationahsL 

He IS a master and a consummate teacher 
of the histrionic art Tho®e who have seen him 
appear m leading roles in many of his plays have 
experienced how natural and elevating actmg 
can be Prom the prime of his manhood up- 
wards be has been m the habit of reading out 
bi> new poems, discourses ®bort «tone3, pbys 
and novels to select circles On «uch occasions, 
too, bis elocution and histrionic talents come in- 
to play 

If It 13 true that the credit of reviving the 
performance of music in public by re'pectabla 
women goes to the Brabmo Samaj that credit 
belongs m great part to the Tagore family and 
Rabindranath Tagore They have al o made 
it pofiSible for girls and women of respectable 
cla’^ses to act m public The poet has al«o re- 
habilitated m Bengal dancing bv re*pecUble 
girls and women as a means of self expre-sion 
and innocent amusement and play The new 
dances be baa created, in which he has per onal 
ly tramed many girl students of Santmiketan, 
are entirely free from the voluptuou-nc s and 
wot«e features of many prevalent dances 

Tagore a patriotic songs are cbancteri'tic 
They are refined and restrained and free from 
bluff, bravado blu«ter and boasting Some of 
them twme their teodnls round the tenderest 
chords of our hearts, some enthrone the Mother- 
land as the Vdored in the shrine of our souls, 
«ome sound as a clarion call to our drooping 
spirits filhng us with hope and the will to do and 
dare and suffer some call on us to have the lofty 
coursge to be in the miaonty of one, but zn none 
are heard the cla hing of intcre*:!®, the wamng 
patrons of racc« or the echoes of old, unhappy, 
far-off historic «trifcs and conflicts In many 
of tho e written during the slimng timc» of the 
ijwadc hi agitation in Bengal more than three 
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In philosophy he is not a system builder 
He IS of the hne of our ancient rdigio^phi- 
Io«ophical teachers whose rehgion and philo- 
sophy are fused components of one i^ole 
His position as a philosophical thinker was 
recognized by his ^election to preside and de- 
liver the presidential address at the First 
Indian Philosophical Congress m 1925, and aWi 
when he was a'ked to dehver the Hibbert Lee 
iures, which appeared subsequently as The 
Rehgion of Man Both his poetrv and prose 
embody his philosophy 

But he }s not *=in3p)y a Jiteraij man 
though his eminence as an author is such that 
for a foreigner the Bengali language would be 
■uorth learning for his writings alone 

It does not in the lea<t detract from his 
uork as a musician to admit that he is not an 
usfad or "expert” m music a« that tenn is 
usually understood, though he wa« trained in 
Indian cla'^sical mu=ic He has 'ueb a seosi- 
ti\e ear that he appears to live m two worlds 
-Kinc, the world of vi«iblc forms and colours 
and another, which one may call the world of 
sound-forms and «ouQd colours His musical 
genius and instinct are such that his achieve- 
ment m that art has extorted the adouration of 
many “ experts ” This is said not with reference 
only to his numerous hymns and patriotic and 
other songs and the tunes to which lie bas bim- 
self set them, or to his thrilling «weet soulful 
and rapt «mging in different period- of bis bfe 
but al 0 in connection with what he has done for 
absolute music He i© not onlv (he author of 
the words of his “ongs po8«e cd of taro depth 
of meamng and sugge tivencss ind power of ins- 
piration, but IS also the creator of what roav be 
called new airs and tunes 

It 13 said that among European musicians 
rraw Peter Schubert holds tlie record for the 
number of songs composed by lum 

. , tis «p«aal ud pecul ai emineoce lies •'V 

&e deDamwjj step .w it’ 

^ Bishest liaui of ncellence slihomb bis ?fvs 

itin iho‘« of «ny other msstrrs of the fim 
sni te composed more ihia 500 songs, tea snnpbon es 
Uacloding iwo left unfinished) six raa«<8, ■ host of 
^BSIss and other vorks for tfe p snofone > Bgaib-j 
i tirjBg quirteis as well u several operas, unlaias, 

1 orertures.”— CArnn frers t Encyclopat^ia. 

The Encyclopaedia Britanmca (Eleventh 
Edition) eaj s of Schubert that “ He was the 
Greatest songwriter who e\cr lived *’ His 
^ngs "number over GOO, excluding «ccnas 
and operatic piece* ” 

\ccording to a rough c«tini3ti Rabindra- 
nath Tagore has composed more than 2jOQO 
songs, all of which he nas set (o muaic I Jc 


not know how many songs hav e been composed 
by each one of the other famous musicians of 
India of modem times or of ages past 

About twelve years ago, I had the good for- 
tune to be present al some of the mcetmgs in 
Germany and Czechoslovakia where he recited 
some of his poems His recitations were such 
that even though the poems recited were in a 
language not understood by the vast majority of 
the au£ence, he had to repeat them several timea 
at their earnest request Tho e who have heard 
him read his addresses and deliver his extempox-c 
speeches asd sermons la Bengali know bow elo- 
quent he could be as a «peaker, thougli his deb- 
very m years pa«t was often so rapid and his 
sentences branched out in such bewildering luxu- 
riance as to make him the de pair of reporters 
No wonder, be shines al»o as a conversationali't. 

He is a ma«tcr and a consummate teacher 
of the bi'tnomc art Those who have seen him 
appear in leading roles in manj of his plays have 
experienced how natural and elevating acting 
can be From the prime of his manhood up- 
wards he bas been in the habit of reading out 


hi© new poems di*cour©es, *hort stones, plays 
nod novels to select circles On sucli occa«iOQS, 
too, his elocution and bistnome talents come in- 
to play 

2f It 23 true that the credit of reviving the 
performance of rDu»]c in public by respectable 
women goes to the Brahmo Samaj, that credit 
belongs in great part to the Tvgore familj and 
Rabindranath Tagore They have also made 
It possible for girls and women of respectable 
cla&ses to act in pubhc The poct ha© aho re- 
habihtated m Bengal dancing bv respectable 
girl© and women as a means of sclf-cxpre-sioo 
and innocent amusement and play The new 
dances he has created, m which he lia© pcr*onaI- 
Ij trained man> girl students of Santimketan, 
are entirely free from the voluptuou nc«3 and 
worec features of many prevalent dance© 

Tagnrf ’s paiji£>i.'S‘ songs see cbemctciTsicc 
Diej are refined and restrained, and free from 
bluff, bravado, blu=tcr and boa.ting Some of 
them twine their tendrils round the tcndcrcst 
chords of our hearts, some enthrone the 'Mother- 
land as the Adored in the shnne of our souls, 
«omc sound as a clanon call to our drooping 
spirits filhng u© with hope and the will to do and 
dare and 'uffer, some call on us to have the lofty 
courage to be is the minority of one, but in none 
nre heard the cla hing of intcrc*!®, the wamng 
passions of races or the echoes of old, unhappy, 
far off hi lone ©tnfes and con^cts In many 
of tho'e wntten dunng the sUrnng time© of tho 
Swadc hi agitation m Bengal more than three 
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decades ago, the poet spoke out with a direct- 
ness which IS missed m many of his wnUn^, 
though not in the Katha 0-Kahin% ballade, 
which make the heart beat thick and fast and 
the blood tingle and leap and course swiftly in 
our veins 

To Andrews Fletcher of Saltan, a famous 
Scottish patriot, is attnbuted the authorship of 
the observation that “ if a man were permitted 
to make all the ballads, he need not care who 
should make the laws of a nation He is ©me 
rally quoted, however, os having said so with 
respect to songs Both ballads and sonp have 
much to do with the making of nations Robin 
dranath’s songs and ballads — the former te a 
creator extent than the latter, have been making 
Bengal to no small eictent and will continue to 
mould the character of her people, literate and 
illiterate, town dwellers and village-fo k 
and their culture and civilisation 

But It 18 not merely as a nmker of 
songs that he has taken part m the Swadeshi 
movement His socio pohUcal addresses, the 
annual fairs suggested or organised by him, arc 
part of the same national service He has work- 
ed earnestly for the revival of w saving and other 
arts and crafts of the country— particularly •vil 
loge arts and crafts, and contributed his full 
share to making education in India Indian a 
weTas human *and humane in the broadevt 
sense, and to the sanitation rcconstrucUon, 
reorganization and rejuvenation of villages 
Even official reports have praised h.in as a 
model landlord for his activities m Uicsc 
directions in bis estate 

Ills scheme of constructive " non w opera- 
tion ” or, properly «peaking of constinctivc «c|f- 
X'nce in education, revival of yillngc crafts, 
v iCe reconstruction, etc , as outlined in swme 
o his writings and addrc«cs more than thirty 
veiSs ago, was part of his Swadeshi inwement 
Tt IS to be found in his lecture on 
S^Shi Sama}, delivered on 22nd J«ly 
Ind in his 

mSemenrSumbrated m his 
?<<SaUon’) and Ponfran ("Debver- 
eWfo ( joyful acceptance of suffering 

“nd rhaiM by Its Lro. Dhanaojaya Bairap, ™i- 
h' ,doa ol ivhBt the elUlude o( leaden 
^ tik and file ehould bo on -oeli oeca- 

and the rank ana rendennee ot m. 

"T r S a hulomal romance named Bou- 

evrher work a Bndc-Queen’s Mar- 

,n 1884 Of these plays 
ket"), earlier one. published m 

Mayri'^ translations of some portimu. 


of its dialogues and of some of its songs are given 
bdow 


Dhsasnjays Bairagi. a Sannyasi, and a number f 
the viUageta of Madhabpur, going lo the King 

Third nZJflger— 'Wbat stall we say, Falber, to th« 
Kiog’ 

DIutaanjaya . — We shall say, we wont pay tax. 

Third uiUager^ll be aska, why wont you? 
Dhmanjara—'We will say, if we pay you money 
alarviog out children and making ihem cry, our Lord 
will feel pain The food which sustains life is ine 
aacred ofieriog dedicated lo the Lord, for be is the Lord 
of life When more than that food — a surplus, remains 
in o«ir bouses, we pay that to you (the King) as lu, 
but we cant pay you tax deceiving and deprinng the 
Lord 

Fourth vtUeger — Father, the King will not Uste^ 
f)hmuin;oya— Sail, he must be made lo bear i» 
he so uofoctunate because he has become King that U e 
Lord will not allow him le bear the truth? We wus 
force him to hear . 

Fi/ih ttOager — Worshipful Father, he (the King/ 
will win. for bo has more power than we 

OAoiwniayo.— Away with you you mookeysl 1* 
this a sample of your intelhgenee? Do you think, the 
defeated have no power? Their power stretches up t» 
heaven do you know? , , .l 

Sitth nliw Ftiher. we were fat from thn 
King wo could have saved ounelvea by concealmept,— 
we aliall now be at the very door of the King There 
will be no wey of eecepe left if there be uouble 

PAnMaisyo.— Look here PtDcbkan, leaving ttunga 
uDsetded in itna wey by ahelvmg them never bean good 
fruit Let whaiever miy happen happen, oiherwie* 
ibe finale is never reached There le peace when the- 
extremity le reached 

Let us take next what passca between 
Dhananjaya, the Sannynsi, leader of tlic people, 
aod ICiQg Pratapaditya 

yVoropadilya-— Look here Dairagi, you cant deceive- 
me by t^s son of (feigned) inadnesa of youre L-t 
us come to business. The people ot Msdhsbpur have 
not pud ibeti taxes for two years Say, will you psyr 
ZUWnan joyo.— No, Mahata), we will nut. 
PraiapadUya—'Vill not? Such insolence' 
UAoiuBvjaja— We can't ray you whst is not yours. 
/VuiBpoditya.— Not nune! 

DAoiMosioiB.— The food lhal appeases our hunger 
le not youia This food is His Who has given us hf'. 
bow can we give it to you? 

Pratopadilya . — So it is you who have told my 

•ubjecU not to pay taxes? ... 

DAonan/ayo.— Yes, Mahiri;, it it 1 who have done 
It Tier ate fools, they have no sense They want to 

r t with til they have for fear of tlie tax gatbere 
le I who tell them, "Stop stop, don I you do such 
a thing Give up your hfe only lo Him Who has gives 
yea life (that it, die only at the Lords bidding, but not 
by depriving yourselves of ll e food which He has 

given you) — dont make your King guilty ol killing 
yon (by blowing him to take from you the food whiA 
u necessary lor keeping your bodies and souls together) 

I do not Wish lo add to the length of this 
articla by quoting similar passages from tbc 
play Ponfran, based on the same story Let 
me take some other passages from Proi/osJuffo. 
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Pratapadit)a . — Look here Bairagj you hate nenher 
hearth nor home, hut these TiUagers are all householdecs 
— tshy do yon want to lead them into trouble^ (Ta 
the T^agers) I saj, you fellons all go back t> 
Madhahpur (To Dhananjaya) koo Bauagi have t« 
remain here (that is, he will be arrested and jailed) 

Villagers — No, that cant be so long as we are alite 
DAun^joyo.— -Why cant that be^ You are stia 
lacking in sense. The King says. Bairagi you iema.ii 
You say, no that cant be But has the lack] ss 
Bairagi come floating like flotsam (that is is be not 
master of himself with a will of lus own)* Is Lis 
remaining here or not to be settled by the King and 
yonrselres’ 


(Sings) 

Whom hate you kept by saying he remains^ 
When will your order take effect’ 

Your force will not endure brother 

That will endure which is fit to endnre 
Do what you please — 

Keep or kiU by bodily force — 

Bat Only that will be borne which He will bear 
Whom all Uows stnke 
Plenty of coins you hare 

No end of ropes and cords, 
hlaay horses and elephants,— 

Much you hare in this world 
You tiunk, what you want will happen, that 
You make the world dance to your tone. 

But you will see on opening your eyes. 

That also ^ppens which doesnt usually bappea. 
(£nler ^/mister ) . . # 

Proiapodiija.— You hare come at the nick of tiine. 
Keep this Bairaga eaptire here He mu*t not be aUoweJ 
to go back to Madhibpur 
^finisier— blaharaj — 

Pfainpdduya,— What’ The order is not to yoir 

““og —a itj 

Vdajaditja (Pratspadilya s son and heir) — Maha 
taj the Bairagi is a saintly roan 

yillcgers Mafaaiaj, this cannot be borne by os 

Maharaj, jtiI >nll follow from it n j 

Dhanojiftjjit , — I say you all go back. The order 
has been psen I must stay with the King for a few 
o»>i the fellows cant hear this (good lock of mine)' 
Vil/ogers— Did we come to petition hi» msjesly 
lor ihis’ Ve are not to hate the Yutauaj (bei 
apparent) and are to lose you, too to bool’ 

OAroianjoyn.— My body bums to bear what ytm wyl 
"hat do joo mean by saying you will Io<=e me’ Did 
^ keep me tied up in a comer of your loHKlolba' 
lour business is done. Away with you now' 

Owing to an accidental conflagration, Ibe 
1^1 tthere Dhanonjaja was impnsoned is re- 
duced to ashes He has come out. 

DAancnjcyd.— Jai, Mabaraj Jai' You did nos want 
lo pan with me, but from where nobody knows. Fire 
has come with a warranl for my release! But how can 
* CO without telling you’ So I late come to lake your 
wder 

f'raiapadilyo.*— Had a good lime? 

DAmwiB/irja. — Oh I was so happy There was no 
Ml this IS Ills hide-and seek. He ihoushl 
1 could no calch llini concealed in the prison. Bi* 
I caught him, ti^t in my emhiace, and then no end of 
and tonga unending I ha^e fP<nt^ the day* 


langhter 


> great joy — I shall remember my Brother Pnsas. 


(Swgj) 

0 my chains, embracing you I enjoyed 

The music of your clanking 
You kept me debgbted, breaking my pnde 
Playing games with you. 

The days passed m yoy and sorrow 
Yon encircled my bmbs 

With priceless jewellery 

1 am cot angry with you — 

If anybody is to blame it is I, 

If there be fear in my mind, 

I regard you as lemble 
AO night long in the darkness 
You were my comrade;. 

Remembeniig that kindness of yours 
I salute you 

PraMpiiiiiya.— What do you say, Bairagil What 
for were you so happy in prison’ 

Dhananjoio. — Maharaj, like your happiness in your 
kingdom was my joy in pnson. What was lacking, 
(there)’ (The Lord) can gire yon happiness, but 
can I be giie me any joy’ \ 

Pr ofc p c diQii. — Where will you go now’ 
DAnmznjoyn.— The road 

PrcMpadiiya.— Bauagi, » strikes me at times that 
your way is prefetable, my kingdom is so good 

DAononjc^'a.— Mahaiaj the kingdom, loo, is a palh. 
Only, one has lo be able to walk anght. He who know* 

It to be a paih (to the goal), he is a real wayfarer, 
we sansyasis are soihuig in coapansos with him. Now 
then, if you permit out i go for the sonce. 

Praap«^uye.— Kll nghi hut don t go to Madhahnurt 
OAononjsyo.— How can I promise that’ ^en (ih" 
Lord) will take me anywhere who is there to say nay? 

All the passages quoted &bo\e are fred 
lran«laUo&5 from tLe original It is to Lc 
noted that the poet has nam^ the leader of 
the people m these tno plays “ Dhananjaya V 
tvhich ioean«, "He who has. conquered (the 
de«irc for) nchcs ” One may take that to r- 
dicate the poets idea of the essential quali- 
HcsliOQ of a leader of the people 

As the poet has denounced Nationalism in 
bis book of that name, taking the word Lo 
mean that organized form of a people which 
IS meant for its selfish aggrandizement at the 
expense of other peoples, by foul, •cruel and 
unrighteous means, and as he is among the 
chief protagonists of what is, not quite appro 
priatcly, called Internationalism, his profouc ’ 
and all-sided lote of the Motherland, both as- 
expre««ed in words and as manifested m action 
has sometimes not been evident perhaps to 
superficial ob-ervers But those who know hur. 
and his work and the literature he has crcatci*,. 
know that he loycs his land 

“iiitb ]o\e far brought 
From out the tloried Pait, and used 
Wiihia thr Prr^eot but traiufuscd 
Thro’ future time by power of thoughl.'' 

His penetrating studv of and insight into 
the bistorj’ of India and Greater India ba%e 
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„„ ph., 

&«P»ct. »0 St ”i ‘B'St Sti 

of the whole of humanity and intcr^t m Rici 
affairs are traceable even 
lo\hood when he was in his teens An** *“ 
raaturer life this feature of his charact« 
found distinct expression m a poem named 
Prabasi, written thirty eight years ^Bo. wfecl. 
bcEins with the declaraUon that his home is 
K lands his eounlry in all eountr.^ h.s 
flose kindred in all homes there and that he 
S rcsolv^ to win Uus country this home aiU 

“““ n “ ”, °TT£ 

BO i!l“aavimsm no »< 

foreicner He bcheves that India 

ind Kist, a apeaal work enlmatcd to h-r 

’’MrwS.n'OnrSw.de.h.San.a, - 
ment of » “udi" ’^Indit <lo« 

*Si ,he seek! to briog them »U n«« 
tDony 

■tT “ 

'“.'‘SS Lrih .tn to to, ito e»5 

“Ft" v-ii'vf r ,£ 

s.r... 3 i w s ... to*'-— .to..b,o.- 

^ ..B.0 aattot »' 

Tagore s is „ ^ ^,3^ 

jlammobun ^,7fi«^barncrs7or to keep cower 
India to uq led her out into the free 

ing behind them,-^ ^ „ 

dom of Space and „ 

bridge of India’s ideal is sup- 

This statement ol^ foUomai 

ported The Story of Indutn 

SSiUon. published, 

of divefMiy" 


T1,b Doet has never denied th^ 

other countries, too. may “nS 

ftoSicth and will to laco martyrdom m to 
toll., taJorn and jurtico (n<™ alaal 
con^W Bleep), Its acknowledgement anti 
gJLto ofU'e mannCBS "1 ‘H' 

(now also alasl not manifest), and , 

for human welfare, and wishes the Ea>t 
ill take what it should and can fro“ the Wes . 
DOt like a beggar witliout Patrimony 
adopted child but as a strong and healthy m 
mav take wholesome food from all 

SidaSTmilatoit This taking on the part o. 

the Ea«t from the Wcst.jnorwvcr, is the « 


the Ea«t from the west, moreover, 

Mpli^ of stimulus and impetus, more than ot 
raUicr than learning, borrowing or ‘“^tatiom 
The \Sst loo cin derive advantage from 
JjSact with the East, di^fferent from 
matcnal Ram of the plunderer and the ex 
Sloilcr The study of bis writings an*! utter- 
ances leaves u9 with the impression that tbs 
\V«t can cease to dominate m the East onlj 
when the latter, fully awake, sell 
self possessed and self respecting no 

anv blister or whip and leaves no 
SSeirt ol lile aed tl.oughl largely unocco- 
pied by its own citizens 

His bands reach out to the Wcs^t and the 
East, to all humanity, not as tho«o ol a 
suppliant, but for friendly grasp and 
He IS by his literary works and travels among 
the foremost reconcilers and ®®’tcrB of rac i ^ 
and conUnents He has renewed India s cul- 
tural connecUon with dip'^nj China, biam. 
Islands India Iran and Iraq by his visits to 

thoseUnds^ of the cruel wrongs inflicted on 
India by the British naUon and whilst epn- 
dcmmiffi such wrong doing unspannglj, he has 
never refrained from being just and evei 
cenerous in his estimate of the British people 
It will be recalled that he was the first to 
publicly condemn the Jalianwala Ba^i Massa- 
cre, and that he gave up his knighthood m 

politics are concerned more with the 
moulding of society and character buildiug 
than with the more vocal manifestations ct 
that crowded department of national activity 
Freedom he prizes as highly and ardently ns 
the most radical politician, but his conception 
of freedom is full and fundamental To him 
the chains of inertness cowardice and ignor- 
ance, of selfishness and pleasure seeking, 0‘ 
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Minpr^fifion and lifeless cu tom of th and activities of nations, whether of the mih- 

authonty of priestcraft and letter of scnptur tary or of the economic vanety He has nejer 
SnsSute ou? bo^ no less than the joke believed that war can e^er be ended by tho 

“aU": .wa “b 

.4a bSween nafon and aabon as between 
£^o“.eU sSrie Xndual men Hence the poet s«r has 

Ecation and self control This point of vier repeatedly giten m variom dlscou^es and con- 
5 fSgely mluldi h?s conception ol the In taU Ij-position of the ancient teat of the 
dian pohUcal problem and the he t method of hopanrshad 
tackling it He wishes to set the spirit free 
to give it wings to soar, so that it may have 
largeness of vision and a boundless sphere o 
activity He de«irea that fear should be ca «4 
out Hence bis politics and his spiritual mini- 
strations merge in each other 


All till* wl>»UoeTef tb»t move# in Nature is 
tadwcU by tbe LonL Enjoy thoa what bath been 
allotted to tbeo by Hun Do not covet anybody a 
wealth. 

In pursuance of this line of thought, whi’e 
the poet has expre -ed himself m unambiguous 


tions merge m eacu oiuc. bn^ge Tgamst the use of violence by th. 

Age and bodily mfiimitica power m Russia, and while he holds 

him a reaclionary *' ^,^“3 pc Siat pnvL property has its legitimate uses 

IS eter open to new hgM He conti^s to ne mamtenance and promotion of mdivi- 

a progressive social retomer as individual self creation and 

powers are still at tbmr he^tt Bis aelt-expression and for social welfare he seen 

poctio creations of the month-perbaps^e tna, p advantages of Russian 

sometimes sy, of i>te ‘0/1^1“- collectivtsm, as wll be evident from hi. follow- 

betry any toss of wion, any ia« jog cabled reply to a qnery of Profe-ot 

Uie“m“gS of repeBlm^ He oontmues to te ^ d“““rtumini the tide 

^ro?"irelS‘^?^ssJn''lf«er ‘ke tndividun. .0 eoUective 

nal giving, as he g““‘'„aseless How the poet feels for the humblest of 

intetc^e is dear to bs soul uis cearet^ understood from manr 

Ser“ mel^nl’" ome“^ =S tbtway of his p^ms^and itteranees, . p , the following 
SS and crafts® and his travels in many from C.l«n;al,, 

continents enable him to C tablish ever n^ “Pnde c*a Dever approach to where thou walkest in 
intellectual and spiritual contacts, to be Jhe cloihCT of ibe bumble among ihe poorest, and lowUe* 
abreast ol contemporary <J““Sht, to keep ^<0 u 4 ton- ^ 

With its advance and vnth the enorts OI m company vmh the compamonlesa among the 

to plant the flag of the conscious masWr m ire tl,e |oi«iint and ihe lost" 

realms of the unknown— himself being rae of -lu « there where the uUer i> ulhag the harl 
the most sangume and dauntless f ^ .'.“‘..“tS'U’ id'Se™™ 

and spiritual pro peclors ana expioren> covert wuh du«t. Put oB ihy holy mantle and even 

■rnieu Curzon partitioned Bengal against nk. Him d.m ea d.. de.it »J- 
the protests of her people, he threw Twcntj-eight years ago he wrote a poem, 

heart and soul into the movement for the «ell- jQ^iudcd m the Bengali Gitan;ah, addres-ed to 
reahiaUon and self co.prcs.ion of the people Afotherland, referring to the treatment 
in all possible waj » But when popular ^sent- accorded to the " untouchables ” Its fir«t 
ment and dc«pair led to the outbreak of terror gjan^a runs as follows (in translation) 
ism, he was the fir^t to utter the clearest not-* 

of waminc to as-ert that Indian nationalism "O my haple»» cooniry lho<e whom thoa hm intuited- 
should net 'stultify cud itscU H 

course to violence, though, na l unaratanu ^p, bef«c thee, not tekiog them m iby Up, 

him abstention from the use of force unacr an ,, ^qnj ,a hamiliiuon.“ 

circuin«tances is not with him a relipous ... .» j t e i, j 

principle He has been equallj unsparmg 1 1 As regards the poet s ideal of womanhood, 

his condemnation of the predatory inMintts the pa<^age in Ckitra, beginning, 
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“ I am Qutia. No goddess to be worsbigped, nor yet 
the object of common pity to be brushed aside hie a iiu>*h 
vrilh in6Serence If you deign to keep ine by your side in 
the path of danger and dating if you atlow me to share 
the great duties of your life, then you will know my true 
self 

js -nell known But to get a complete idea of 
what he thnks of Woman, many other poems 

prose wntmgs of his have to be read For 
instance, among poems, "Sabala" ("The 
Strong Woman ”) in Makua, not jet translated, 
written with reference to the word Abala' 

{ The Weak ), a Sanskrit word denoting 
woman 

Regarding our unfortunate sisters stigma 
tized as fallen women, though their betrayers, 
ravishers and exploiters are not fallen men, 
lead the poet’s “Patita’ (“The Fallen 
V> Oman”) in KaJiini and ‘Karuna' 

( ‘ Compassion ”) and “ Sati ” ( The Chaste 
t^oman ’) in Cfiottofi. These, too hB\e no* 
yet been translated into English 

As so educationist, be has preserved in 
Jus ideal of Visva*bharali, the international 
unitersity, the spirit of the ancient ideal o* 
the torevanoa or forest retreats of the Teachers 
of India — its simplicity, its aioidance of soft- 
ness and luxury, its insistence on punty and 
chastity, its <piMtuaIity, its practical touch 
with nature, and the free play thu it ga^o to 
nil normal activities of body and soul While 
tho ancient spirit has been thus sought to bu 
kept up, (here is la this open air institution at 
Saiitmikctan no cringing to mere forms, bow- 
e\ir hoary mth antiquity The poets meotsi 
outlook IS um%cr8al He claims for his people 
ail Imowlcdcc and culture, whatever their 
origin, as tncir province Hence, while he 
wants (he youth of India of both sexes to be 
rooted m India’s pa<t and to draw sustenance 
thcrcfroni, while he has been practically pro- 
moting the culture of the principal rdigious 
communities of India as far as tho resources 
of the institution permits, he has al«o extended 
a friendly invitation and welcome to the 
exponents of foreign cultures as welh Chms’s 
response has taken the concrete sbspe of the 
Checna-Bhavam for the study of Chinese 
culture Chinese, Tibetan and Islamic studws 
—and, of course, the study of Hindu and 
Buddhist culture and of the teachings of Uie 
medieval saints of India, have long 
special features of Visva bharau AH this Jja-» 
made it possible, for any who may so desire, 
to pursue tho study of comp^ativc rclipra at 
SanSeton He wants that thi« should ba 
M racialism, no sectarian and caste and colour 
prejudice in his mslitution 


Visva-bharati stands neither for merely 
literary, nor for merely vocational education 
but for both and more Tagore wants bo*h 
man the knovver and man the maker He 
wants an intellectual as well as an artistic and 
aesthetic education He wants the growth o* 
a personality equal to meeting the demands of 
society and solitude alike Visva-bbarati now 
comprises a pnmary and a high school, a 
collide, a school of graduate research, a schovl 
of painting and modelling and of some crafts, 
a music school, a Echoo) of agriculture and 
village welfare work a co operative bank with 
brandies and a public health institute Here 
students of botii sexes liave their games and 
physical exercises The poet's idea of a vil- 
lage is that it should combine all its beautifi 1 
and healUiy rural charactenstics with the 
amenities of town life necessary for fullness 
of life and efficiency Some such amemti^s 
have already been provided m his schools 
There is co education in all stages It is one 
of the cherished desires of the poet to give gul 
studenU complete education m a woman’s 
University based on scientific methods, some 
of which are the fruits of Ins own and 

mature ocpcncnce 

IVhca he is spoken of as tho founder of 
Visva bbarati, it is not to be understood that 
he has mcrclv given it a local habitation and a 
name and buildings and funds and ideals 
That he has, no doubt, done To provids 
fund®, he bad, in the earlier years of the school, 
sometimes to sell the copynglit of some of his 
Jxioks and even temporarily to part with some 
of Mrs Tagore’s jewellery His subsequent 
cITorta to collect funds are well kmown In tho 
earlier years of the institution, he took classes 
in many subjects, lived with the bojs m thcir 
rooms entertained them in tlic evenings by 
sloiy-tclling, recitations of his poems, games 
of his own invention, methods of sense training 
ot his own dcvisinK etc Many a day at that 
time would Iilrs Tagore regale the boys and 
their teachers with dishes prepared by herself 
In Uio-e days when the number of teachers and 
Mudents was small, the institution was like a 
home for tlicm all Even more recently the poet 
has been known to lake some classes And ho 
contmues to keep Inmscif in touch mth tlie 
institution in various wnjs 

Tagore is an independent tlimker m educa- 
tion This has been recognised But one of 
the group of institutions constituting ^sva- 
pharatj, namely', Sik'ha-Salra, has not received 
due pubhc attention, and is perhaps practically 
unknown even to Indian educationists It was 
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founded m 1924 It= origin and pnnciplra WOT 
etated nhen it was founded, and "J- 

Alr L K Elmhirst m Visva-bharati Bulletin 
Ao 9, December, 1928, from which I make a 
few extracts below 

“To our o^*a care m ite earth, where we could 
creep out of sVt, ““ch lo the of the matter 

of fact gardener, to chop sucks with a 
given a pair ot boots to poUsb a hie to hght 

which faugued -without giving pUy lo our aeatwe 
"‘‘""^he aim. then of the Siksha-Sacra. » through ' 

„p™TdS.aS widi da. ..wtoS 

of child life us charm and Us -.i^feUei 

the mmo<t liberty within surroundings that aie huea 
with creative poLibibues, tsuth oppoilumltes for ^ 

experiences, to gtre the »hoo?^dtat 

which the young uee demands for iw ‘ life^fin^s 

field for self-expansion in^which all joung 
Loth uaimng and happiness 

As regards the age at which ‘I** *14, 
education It the Siksha Satia should begin, it 
la stated , . .w, 

the start, „ ,iSl as hoaseaalt. U 

as an apprcnuce in handiaati m w potenuai 

the workshop, as a trained .P'®/".'**, “ £r„d<,o‘lot >» 
creator, it will acquire ^ ^ ^^ch it helps 

hands, whilst as an inmate of the 

to construct and luinish ^ f |..T#-n of the 

»ipanse of spint^and win freedom as a auzeu 
small commnnity 

Some of the ciafts which the ST'’,.'’" 
learn are mentioned in •''' „ „ell 

stated that, " from the earliest 1 otR 

to introdnce to the children some genal OTlt, 
easily grasped by smaU hands, trfneli is ot 
delimte ecolomic value The 
be of real use m the home, or base n mi^ 
sale outside, ” "In the carrying outotn^ 
one ot the^e crafts, again, some art, some 
scieace, some element of busmcss e“R” “ 
Enbindranath has been a 10 ™“fbst tom 
his teens He has often written with t^ble 
directness. In years pa-t the poet 
ly edited seieralmonthhes and contributed, ^ 
still contiibutes, to numerous inore ae^ 
written for many weeklies, too He is the only 
man in Bengal I know who was capidde m 
filhng a magazme tom the first page to ^ last 
Mith excellent reading m prose and xerse oi every 
description required , 

I have been privileged to publish pcrtiaps a 
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la^r number of poems, stones, noT^ls, ancles, 
etc, from Rabindranath's pen, m Bengali and 
English, than any other editor It has been a 
pmilege without any penalty attached to it, as 
he IS regular, punctual and methodical, and m 
it 13 easy and pleasant to read his beautiful hand- 
wntmg As an editor, he was the making of 
manj authors, who subsequently becanie well- 
known, by the thorough reM'ion to which be 
subjected their work 

His beautiful handwriting has been copied 
b\ «o many persons m Bengal that I, who have 
had occasion to see it so often, cannot 
-.always distmguish the genume thing from its 
mutation , .i, , 

There is an impression abroad tnat no 
English Iran-slation by Rabindranath of any of 
his Bengali poems was published anywhere 
before the Gifanjalt poems That is a rmstako 
As far as I can now trace, the first English 
translations by himself of his poem» appeared 
m the February, April and Septem^r numbers 
of The Modem Review m 1912 Th^ is how 
he came to write in English for publication 
Some time m 1911 I sugge ted that bis Bcngto 
poems should appear m English garb So he 
gave me translations of two of his poems by the 
Tate Mr Lokendranath Palit, 10.8 Of these 
Fruitless Cry appeared m May and The Death 
of the Star m September, 1911, in The Modem 
Review lYhen I a ked him by letter to do 
some translations himself, he expressed diffidence 
rnd unwillingness and tried to put me off by 
playfully reproducing two hnes from one of his 
poems of which the purport was, ‘ On what 
pretext «ha]l I now call back her to whom I bade 
adieu m tears?’, the humorous reference being to 
the fact that he did not, as a school-boy, take 
kindly to school education and its concomitant 
exercises But his gemus and the English muse 
would not let him off so easily' So a short while 
afterwards, he showed me some of hio tran la- 
tions, a«king me playfully whether as a quondam 
school-ma'lcr I considered them up to standard 
The«e appeal in my Review The e are to my 
knowledge, his earhest published Engbsh com- 
pontions Their maauscnpts ha-ve been 
preserved 

I have referred to his beautiful hand All 
calbgrapfai ta cannot and do not become painters, 
though, as Rabindranath burst into fame as a 
punter when almost sexenty, the passage frori 
calligraphy to painting nu^t seem natural I 
do not intend, nor am I competent, to discourse 
on his paintings They are neither what is 
known as Indian art, nor are they any mere 
imitabon of any ancient or modem European 
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paintings They are uDcla>=6ed One thing 
which may perhaps stand in the way of the com- 
monalty understanding and appreciating them 
IS that they seldom tell a story ^hey ^pr^ 
in line and colour v,hat even the rich vocabulary 
and consummate Uterary art 
of Rabindranath could not or did not ^y tl® 
never S to any school or took JejM 

from any artist at home Nor did be want to 
mitotrLybod) So. he IS Utorally an ongi^l 
If there be any resemblance in his 
^ie lo ILu,! ..y other Bohools o! ^ 

„U.,e.y»ee.d»tolo«d— 

IiTthe Bengali SaniMtiketan Patra ( ®ontmi 

S™ SS ."1 m leading him to evolve 
Ins* vn style ol indigengti! art Summing up 

^‘““■bSoU % 

Ta«T„T<.u ertiab (i 6 Abamndranath himself) 
Siiht'nori alone along those lines tor 

““it rr\smy happy*P'"'dege some twenty years 

EefleSl“S'fnte“n;tlS|t'r 


And when early m the morning I u«ed to go out 
for a slroU, if by chance it was very early i 
found him engaged in his daily devotions m the 
open upper storey verandah facing the East, but 
usually I found that his devotions were already 
over and he was busily engaged in 'omc of Iiis 
usual work At mid day, far from enjoying a 
siesta, he did not even recline During the whole 
day and night, he spent only a few hours m 
sleep and bath and meals, and devoted all the 
remammg hours to work. Dunng that penod 
I never found that he used a band-fan or 
allowed anylxidy to fan him m summer And 
the sultry summer days of Santiniketan are 
unforgettable I 

Ills late serious ilbess and the infirmities 
of age have necessitated changes in his habits 
But even now he works longer than many young 


1 have all along looked upon him as au 
earnest Sadhak He is not however, an ascetic 
— nor of course, a lover of luxury His ideal 
of life 13 difierent 

‘ Deliverance is not for me m renunciation," 
he has said in one of his poems 

Delivtrance 11 sot for dc is tenunciatioo. I feel 
tbe «inbr*«« of freedom is s ibouusd bonda of delebt 
*T 1 iou etrr pouieil for me tbe freth drsuglit of tbir 
vise «( Ttrioue coloura and fteeriace filbss lua eenb‘n 
vetiel 10 ibe brim. 

“Mir world will ligbi ill bundled different Iimpi viih 
ihjr ffeme and place ibem before the altar of tb; temp e 
“No I wiu never abut the doora of 197 eesaei 
delighia of aigbl and bear og and touch will bear tbr 
d^gbt. 

Yea all ay lUuiions tiill burn into illumination of 
)o>, and all my deaicei ripen into fruiia of love.” 


BUILD ME A TREE 

Bv JICRIEL JEFFRIES HURD 


sV“i csiUTod 

Gsoo^'eK :£l“SSlS shomo- 

Harnessed to latM Mo 

»‘”“G',^dflo*ie...»»>» 


II 

Build me a treel Resilient 

Mystical symbol, heaven spent 
Arches gf beauty Sprung delight, 
ichored with sap to gi\ e it might 
Then let tb flourish, uud and swell 

Wrou^it to great musicl Plant it well 
Anchored to earth and rooted deep — 

Cabled and clawed, to sway and sweep 
Plenteous branches bend and form. 

Tempered to thunder, gale and storm 
lorkcd and crotched for birds in spring, 
Bless it with sunlight — let it swing 
Cadcnccd to hopel Give the command — 
Call on the gods to ^do your hand, 
Build with a vision Build inspired — 
Build me a tree! My soul is tired — 



A LETTER TO AN INDIAN FRIEND IN JAPAN 
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Deab Anandmohan, 

You will know from the following extrnct 
from a paper I read to iiw 
who were living in Japan how deeply m> 
was attracted to the Japanc c people when 1 
came into personal touch with tl em d^„ a 
short M-it to Tokjo on my wav to L b V 
‘I have come to di-cover 
great m the eharaotcr of Japan I am not bhnd 
to their faults You maV a 

I first came to tins part of the world I wrote a 
number of lectures upon Nationali m which l 
read in the United States of Amenca The rea 
ton why these thoughts came to 
was because it was here that ^ 1 

Nation m all its naked ugline,», w>io"e «pmt we 
Orientals have borrowed from the wet 

It came vividly before mi c>c , bccan e 
on the one hand there were 
Japan, producing wonderful worts of art, ana 
in the fftaX of their life giving evpre Mon to 
inherited codes of "ocial 

the spirit of Bushido On the ” 

contrast to the living side of the peop e WM tte 
cpint of the Nation arrogantly 
ng from the one ob«e> ion that it was different 
irora all other Asiatic people® j.fCMiU 

Japan was faced with the met dOBcult 
trial of suddenly being stanled “‘p 
prospentj and had bcgiia to show all the toett 
and cla4 of the NaUon, -which 
demoralising the civilised world ^ j 

and wide an appalling amount o' ""'''i; ““ 
deception I coold not ■peciall> blame Japan 
lor this but I heartilj deplored the fact that 
the, with her code of honour, her ideal of pertcc 
lion and her belief m the need for pace i 
everyday hfe could \et become “fueled with 
this epidemic of selfishne& and with the boast- 
fu!nes« of egoti'm . , . 

1 frankly confe s that I -mis Uict deeply 
mortiBcd For Uiough the people of Jipm oo 
this first occa ion, accepted me with enthusiastic 
welcome in the beginning, jet dircctK Ihcj came 
to know the ideas that I had they felt nertou* 
Thc% thought that idealism would weaken their 
morale, that ideals were not for tha«c natioM 
who must be unscrupulously strong, that the 
Nation must never ba^e any feelings of di«gaat 


from the hsndbng of diplomatic filth or of 
shrinking from the U'e of weapons of brutal 
power Human victims had to be 'ought and 
the nation had to be enriched with plunder 

Nevertheless, I did not blame Jap-m for 
con'idenng me to bp dangerous Though I felt 
the hurt of this evil, yet at the same tune i 
knew that beneath the iron mailcoat of the 
Nation the living spmt of the People had been 
working m secret Today I feel 'ure that these 
people have the promise of a great future though 
that mav not be evident in the facU of the 
pre ent Truth 19 often hidden behind the 
ob'lacle of facts 

I deem mj elf fortunate in having noted 
certain cbaractenstic truths m the Japanese 
race, which I bcheve will work through their 
subconscious mind and one daj produce great 
results m a luminous revelation of their souk 
It fills me almost with envy at their profound 
feeling for beauty their calm 'en e of perfection 
that IS eicpressed in various wavs in their daily 
conduct The constant exerci'e of paUence in 
their daily hfe IS the pitience of a strength which 
revels in the fi'hiomng of evqui'ite behaviour 
with a self control that is almost spiritual m its 
outward expression It has required strenuous 
di'ciphne and centuries of civilisation I 'hall 
have to confe * that the Japanese po' ess a 
monopoly of certain elements of heroi'm, — a 
heroum which is one with their artistic gemus 
In its essence it ha® a strong energy of move- 
ment, in its form it has that perfect proportion 
which comes of 'elf ma'terj It is a creation 
of two opposing force* that of expre ion and 
that of repression 

Thfr^j people have come to beheve m a 
heroism which is not in 'elf exaggeration but 
m a re igned spmt that can quietly accept either 
action or inaction as honour or duty tmght 
dictate Therein lies the beautj of their 
strength, it IS in that detachment of mind, which 
docs not forget the ideal of excellence m its greed 
and hurry for result. Their perfect heroism 
finds its inspiration in the mu'ic of truth which 
is m beauty 

Japan must prove to the world that tho 
present utilitanan spint may be wedded to 
beauty If Science and \rt necessity and joy, 
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Icssly disassociated from Art one 
bSarmn, boastful of her imtaense musde and 
imSmi nature But has she not eon* at 

;?i‘ “A"o“tte teauSuD " Has^^ »ot 

u'1?^^bee'?’reveakd‘to“ ‘’c^e^y atom 

IS a nngdance of light round a tommmis 

centre Only a difference m thru dance 
Sure 13 Kponsible for the difference m 
elenicnts It « through tlie chain of Ih^ 
\aned dances, ^^hlch arc the cadence of beauty 
tS thi 3 uni%crse of rcalitj has its play m the 
court! ard of tunc and space 
Ibc chain of beauty any break in it is evil 
becBU a It hutla the tery spirit of realitv uhitb 
ii me in lU phjsical appearaoee and in ita 
moral and spinlual meaning By hilling tl'e 

mfSeblo Its soul ahich is moral and .piruoal 
Though wo often find m Japan of ^ay 
ft hvstcria of Molcncc in her politics an 
SneSulous greed in her eommorce and an 

Terj, TelVr!.rS 'all ItenSVecI 

lUclI through unaccountoblo ^a>s in some 

•“«';;ids‘=nX“ a,. p^.,o. 

ri;mk,Trry[“e“„5 Sw 

m thJTarh chamber of the people . inner nature 


The nglj spirit of the market has eouie from 
amss Uie sea into the beautiful land of 
Jatian It may, for tlic time, find its lodging 
m the guc«t hou-e of the people, but their home 
mU ultimately bani«h it Tor it ^ 
to the genius of her race, a sacnlcge to the best 
that she has nlUincd and 
only for her onn salvation, but for the glory 
of all humanity ’ , , 

This wa" m 1910 when some of the gmat 
naUons m Europe went mad in their mutual 
dcslrucUon and I fondl> hoped that such a 
defamation of humanity could nc\er happen 
m that beautiful country inhabited by a people 
«ho had inherited their ancient tradition 01 
heroism that is chivalrous a w^ect combinatmn 
of beauty and manliness Though I had my 
glimmer of doubt yet I f^t sure tint the ^holc 


glimmer of doubt 5 ci i leii sure imv w'k- > 
mind of this poeple would indimaully reicet 
the hidcousnesa that slmmelcssly unmasked 
lUeU in Europe at tliat murderous moment, 
the ruthless display of barbanty indulging m 
mdiscnminate manslaughter, using tort^us 
weapons finished in laboratory, cowardly m 
Uicir mcchamcal efficiency and soulless ravage, 
revealing a diabolical callousness in their dcli* 
berate dcstruclion of centres of culture with 
scientific abominations rained from the skv I 
could never dream m tho*o not very diHant 
days that 1 should ever have woefully to revise 
rov estimate of Uie cealness of tins people who«e 
co-opcralion we had eagerly expected in build 
mg up of a noble future in Vsn by their 
synmsUiy and true love of freedom at this period 
of clmncmc scenes in worlds history when the 
bmp of Europe m lU hst fiicl rr seems to 
pi^ucc more poisonous fume than flame 

Yours Sincerely, 
(Sd) RuiINDn-VNATlI Tacore 



SYSIPOSIIBI ON RIVER PHYSICS 

[Held under ihe joinl auspices of the a“Mi^chSi^el!“wd TeaTc the brid^ 

Concress. the Netional losUtate of Science* ““ ^ ground* To combat the desirucliTe action of the 

Indian Physical Society at Senate Hall ri*er. the Coyernnienl of India had to spend over sevet^ 

Uinversity on January 10, 19331 crores «t rupees on several occasions and it cannot be 

In his op.mng address P'ofcsor M N 

Saha, President of the Isational instltut maLmg preliminary survey of llie rtver and drawing 

Sciences for India, pointed out that from th" for the consimcuon of tbs hndge openly ex- 

da™ of cml.saUon “1 Probably ea on caA«, .h„ 

n\er3 have formed, in India as well as knowledge ^ the life of the great Indian nvers without 

where, the mam centres of civilised life ana in proper planning can be done. These problems 

India particularly, most of the cities toons in „ ,p„, „I d-” 

ViicicMesr oTsrt yn 1 1 cfl f 1 ftti nTfi^B *10 n^ Cf baoks ness, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra carry, next to 
history and civilisation arose on nier t*u ,he Amaron. the Wst volume of water The man 

Tba was due to the fact that nvera supphej all mun discharge of the lower Canges is, according to 
the mam need* of ewly commoniues who*e ensien.* Spring several hnndred time* that of the Thames, seven 
den»TiHert iinnn arTieulture. and who^e wvilisanoa unies that of the Nile, »pd exceed that of the ’VIississipi 
•depended to*^a large extent, upon maintenance of ^e» near South Pass Ue maximum discharge of the Brah 
of comraunieauona Since lime immemorial, nver* have ntpatra w estimated to he one and half times u much, 
been usedU^Ynia a* well a* eUei*heie, for imgauon Cpnng strongly memmended in 1903, the establishmect 
anri Vint h*re ouinc lo the v*st extent of the « n»ef physics laboratory where all data regarding 

country all tvnea of irncation* have been practised, eg, Indian nver* would he collected and analysed, and on 
fl(>S**UmB einaf imcaUon in the ptecanou* area* of the ,he ba«i* ©f such Uowledge, model experiments should 

be earned out before any engineenng project wbeh 
nay interfere with the essung rivers (such as spinmag 
a nver by bndges, colling a caoal from a nver, 
putting as emhafiLment to Veep out floods), is actually 
put into execution , - 

But in •pile of •irong repreventauen by Sir F Spring, 
Mr ReaVes and other persona who have •tudied the 
iroblems of nver changes in the lower Ganso* del'a 


flood lime canal imgalion in the ptecanou* 

Punish, and Sind, tank storage imgauoa in iw i 
Plateau and perennial imgsuon in the plenufiu 
•of the lower Cange* and other nver bauns, wtb otto 
minor form* of imgsuon in parueular “«** ' 

anaeni and medieval nilera of India took P*^**^“ * 
for the eon«tructioa and proper mainieoanee of img* 

'ne^'dassicil use of nver* has beea for inigauoa problems or nver cnanges in lae lower uonsu ae>-a 
and navieauM, bSi since the advent of taslwiy hanf neither the Central nor the provincial Go«rn 

(13371 naTiostion has been very much neglected Mwt of meets of India bate shown any iBclinauon to esiabbsj 
the nvers \ave within the Iasi hundred year* be^n properly eijoipped River Phytjca Lateratone* excepting 
vpanned^by a large number of lailwajs at difierent ct^ ,l,e Punjab Government, which h« the largest length of 
tegs, and emhantoents have been constructed to prole t .mgat.on canals to maintain There also, the officiH 
ih^ railways This has led in certain repon*, parti* m,nd was first directed to the necessity of having r»- 
cularlv in Bpncal and Orissa, to a total dislocation of <«arch laboratonea from the fact ial a large part of 
natiir/l syttPTrf of lirainace xesulUDg in the delenora irrigated land was turmog alkaline and when engi 

lion of rivers {ormauon of’ swamps, frequent oolbreaks found ihemvelves baffled by this problem, ^ey 

of tnalana in eoidcnuc form, and great damage to ,efened it in 1927 to some pure scientists, including 
rural p^nentT \ cnbcal analysi* of the past hap^o- WiUdon, then Professor of Physical C3ienustry 


rural prosperity A cnbcal auiu}»,» v* 
mgs showed that much of these 
been avoided by proper planning, but m 

' • rural population were sacrificed to tM 

i expansion 

DEfECTivE Plaumkc 


™ , I . limvp been most Laboratonea of the Punjab have grown up into 

The effects of . -Sj v_ Biahiaapotre useful orgamsaUon. The Central Board of Imga: 

mnt .. ih. ddt. .1 tl= Cug, .nJ d. , bjdi.J.. reitucl. 1 U 


ihe Government (College, Lahore In course of his in- 
vestigation, Dr ‘Wilsdon and his successor Mr Mackenzie* 
Taylor gradually found that the probI*ms were mul' • 
fsnous and complicated enough to require services of 
physictsta, mathematicians, staU'ticians, and physical 
rheiusis. In course of the years, the Irrigation Research 
■ • " ’ ’ ' • • very 

1 his 


apparent in the ddw of the ^Mges ana established a hjdranlic research laboratory at Pooni, 

(Bengal) and in the delm of the Matoadi nv« experiments on rivets are ^i g 

After the opening of the Ind.M »“* He p^dance of Mr Inglis But India 

Ihe Burdwan division of Bengal P* ® ^ , v,5l country not only is her area and populauoa 

hy the dislocation gl^ng dlwJSoo eqnal to that of Europe minus Russia, but the length ol 

IS now admitted officially Anotner giwi 6 . . watercourses is almo't the same, and the problems 

;i d..!.... ir.i n... 

t half (1.2 million It is therefore obvious thi ' ' ' 


,i the Hardinge Bridge 
Lower Ganged at Sarah, which, at the 

mnd.) “t “TVcn“lT”S.ri.l ..“.1“. “““ 


research labor.* 

__ the interests of the whole country 

«” ‘"•' rid^d •±'‘”A'c“<ss£. Ss “fcS'tbr ./id w c'j;.. „d 


the bridge i 
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Delta (Bihai, Bengal and Assam) 'whicli is inienect'd 
by a labjnntb of wa eicoursec, tsbich axe consUnll> 
changing (heir channels, eroding cities and ullages, caus- 
ing deslrucuie floods, and by their fiecruent change of 
course, forming swamps which turn into beds of malana 
Even the existence of the great city of Calcutta a 
threatened As a port, the Hugh nter on which stands 
Calcutta 18 receiving, for the rnajor part of the yeo', 
no fresh supply of water from the Ganges while ud-J 
water fioni the Bay of Bengal rushes up the Ifugli 
estuary, twice a month, and forces bacic the sill and 
cause it to be deposited along the river bed II this 
process goes on, sea going vestels would not be able to 
reach Calculla at no ihsiant future and her fate as a 
seaport would be sealed bke those of other old cities 
in the del aic regions (Psialiputri 500 BC — 500 AJ>> 
Caur {500 AD — 1575 AD) and Tamralipti As a city, 
the level of Calcutta has relatively gone down, within 
the U<t hundred years of its existence by two to fou' 
feet, the ^werage does not flow freely bv graniy, but 
has to be pumped out artificially and the once lidil 
river (Bidyadhtri) which once used to carry the ^ewe 
age, IS checked up by silt, snd is for tl) purposes dead 
If the Situation is not remedied Calcutta may be buiird 
m Its own sewerage at no distant epoch It has often 
Wa urged, said the lecturer that the problems of aoy 
pariieultr region can be tackled in a Central lirigalion 
Research Laboratory siiuaied tlioustnds of miles away 
say at Delhi or Poona. According to rroiessot Saha, 
such ptopesalt were lailter i nwise for if a paiticulsi 
problem, eoneetning a region is ever to be succesafully 
tackled, there should be con«iant end frequent eoniail 
between workers in the field ead the research workers 
in the laboratory The'rewtrch workers mu»t is addi- 
tion posseii a background of knowlelge of local cond 
(tons which are widely diflereni m diltcreni regions of 
India IIow can all these coBdiuotia which ere neceo* 
aary for a iiicrc*‘fal soliilion of the problem be secured 
when the laboriioff is aiiuaied thausapds of roi^ away 
from the repon whose protfem is to eitaeled' Tie 
speaker lletefnre strongly opposed the idea of a Onira. 
Imeation Rewiich Laboratory and adeoeoied tin 
estiWishitient of resmna! labcraiortev one for the PwiyaU 
one tor the United Provinces and Bihar, one for Bengal. 
Assam and Orissa, and two for Southern India 

lit the further part of (he addiT«s, the prohlrma of 
Doveily and unemployment of the Indian masaeo were 
inalysed and H was pointed out thst the only ooluli n 
was large Kale induslriabsilion of the ronnlry It wm 
also noiBled out that hr virtue of her natural resouicea 
India was eainenUy fit for indusir.ibLilion One ol the 
cieslesl impediments to successful induslnaliiMion was 
.lis hieh Mice of power, and total neglect of l)w problema 
o developmcnl of the power resources of ite counl.y 
by the state The speaker pointed^ out that the OKttge 
price of power 
fciiropean count 




Indian > 


[1y four timea that of 
insumplion of rlrctncu* 

n the year The aveta^e 

because the average production of wot* 
.n India from all source* fmaciual, aeimai. 
sm wl cleclticily) la only 90 to 100 inula, while {■ 
te mo ern 2dl00 nnl ^ 

Ir^ show Jack of organisation planaiiig. and 

licd'^ol beneficent legislation The spe^er nleaded 
need Ol towards successful indiislniluaiioo 

slrongly pf u povrer survey and rrsestcli 

for tho ,(,e knihanovskl Power Survey 

liboraiory on ttie uncs eslablished by the 

And Rewaren roncluding parts of Ihe speech 

Soviet ^h" niodrrn Indian mind*^! 

‘imc rtaUJ of^arirt. The speaker ijeoies a ptsMga 


from Dr Vera Vnstey who in her Economic Deiclopment 
ol India rematka 

’Here is a country of arjcjeni cinlizalion, wiU 
nch and varied resources, that has been in intimate- 
contact willt the most materially advanced couninec 
of the West, but which is still essentially medicTaf 
in outlook and organization and which is a byword 
throughout the world for the poverty of ita people.' 
Then idle quotea Mr M. L Darling 

'The most interesting thing about India is that 
W soil It rich and ber people are poor’ and asks 

Can India be called ‘ Medieval” when li is 
organised under a modern form of constitutional 
Covernment, possesses i great system of mecbanicai 
transportation a unique sysem of irrigation, no less 
than aeventeen modem Universities, and hat several 
large scale industriea producing wilh the most up t-y- 
dale machines tJiat hare yet bees invented^' 

The answer, however guhng to our pnde, must 
be that in point of poverty, igooiance and disesse, India 
of today can only be classed with China and Abyasiida, 
conolries which are still steeped in medievalism, anl 
have paid the price for continuing medievalism 

If we desire to fight successfully the scourge if 
poverty and want from wlucli 90% of our countrjm a 
are auffeiing if vve wish to remodel our society and 
renew the springs of our eiviliration and cutiurs, aal 
lav iho fovndauona of a airong and progreiaive aalional 
ble we must inilie the fullest use ol the power which 
knowledge of Ntture haa given us TFe must rebuild 
our economic syvirm by uliliung the resources of out 
land htinetaing ibe energy of our nvera, prosoeeting for 
the riches hidden under the bowcli of the eartn, reclain.- 
mg deserts and swamps, conquering the barriers of drt- 
(anco and, above all, we must mould anew the natu,<y 
ol mtA IB both iia individual and aocial aspects, so that 
a rieber. nora harmonious and happier tace may peopl» 
ibie great and anciem land of ours. Towards iLs rej'i 
atiion of this idea), wa must svlopt ourselves to the Qevr 
philosophy ol life and train the coming gennauoni for 
the senice of tlie comnioruty tn seiemific studies ama 


D N Wadis— On riix aservt CconncicsL ciiAncxs 
It THE coia«E or iNDisn Riyess 


Mr D N Wadia of tlie Geological Survey 
of India Epoko on changes in course of Indian 
Rum during (ho lntc«t geological epochs. 
According to hlr. Wadia, y\hoso opinion reflects 
Uml ol the Geological Survey, the continent of 
India, particularly of the Gangctic plains, haa 
been subject to great tcclonic inovcincnts in tli3 
past geologieal rpocha, n«il c\cn now the movc- 
uients appear to be opcrntiN c 


In the early Pleistocene litoes. iliete apiiear to have 
esisied in India north of the Viodhya fsnga a great 
river cslltd Indobrahm by PsK-ce, snd Siwthk tirer 
by Pilgrim, which comprised the vvalcrt of the present 
Indus, the Ganges and the Drahmspuui Thii rirer 
appears to have taken us rise in Eastern Assam, and 
fev^ north west through the Punjab and Sind (nio lh« 
Arabic sea Later tlie Indus separsted owing to ris« of 
eho eastern PuB;sb watershed, and the Gtnget and li» 
Brahmaputra through . ihet upheavals. The Soan. a smv’l 
nver in Rawalpindi district, u tlie sole remnanl ol the 
^dohsahm In histone limca !«>, jhe nvers hare ebaw 
mJ greaUy The Ssruwatl river, ftmoua in the Vedas, was 
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«nce a large stream aad {lov>ed through the Eastern 
Punjab to the ^ea it is now repre«enlt.d b) a small 
stream \thich rises near Simla, and gels io<t in the desert 
sands. Probably the Jumna used to flow into ll and 
the degenera ion of the Saraswati is due to several 
courses notably the deflection of the Jumna nrer to join 
the Ganges in the east Throughout historical time 
the Hakra mer (or the Great Mihran) which was pro 
bably a continuation of the old Saraswati u^ed to carr 
the waters of the Sullej and flow in a channel para lei 
to the Indus to the Run of Cutch there an inland Area. 
This river according to C F Oldham dried up betweei 
the I2th and the 13lh centimes The Beas and other 
Punjab ruers have wandered widely within ihe plains 
of the Punjab, most probably due to surface deposit un 
of heavy silt during floods 

On the east the Himalayan nvers have a lendenc) 
to work backwards and capture other nver svslems It 
IS surmised that the Brahmaputra was ongmailj a com 
paraiively small stream, unconnected with the Tsang^o 
of Tibet This nvei presumably discharged itself east 
wards either into the Salween or at some lake in wesicn 
China. Bui the Dihang a tributary cut its way back 
wards, captured the Tsangpo thus tendering the Brahma 
putra the mighty stream it is now These tendencies 
are still at work It is stated by Sven Hedin. that tne 

Gaadak, a tnhutary of the Gandak a nver which 
after traversing the Himalayas flow through north Bihar 
and discharge it«elf into the Canges above Patna, is near 
111 source penlou^y near the Tsanno and if left to 
ijMlf may capture in course of a few thousand >ems, 
the Tsangpo This process, according to Sven Hedin 
may be a^eved even by ordinary engineering process, 
at no prohibitive cost The consemenees of the Brahma 
pQtra flowing through the Gandak into Bihar may be 
■easily imagined In Bengal, the nver changes are mov* 
rapid, probably owing to the soft nature of the soil, (on 
this point Mr S C Maiumdar had a separate paper), 
and the (Geography of the county changes so rapid y 
that the map prepared by Major Hennell in 17^ is 
■entirely different from the present map of Bengal 

Dr- S L. Hoba Zoolocical Scrvey of Ikoia-Ob 
niDEncE or hiveb chakces fbosi examibaiiow of 
rsuBA or DirrBitNi rivebs 
Dr s L Hora, of the Geological Survey 
India spoke on changes in the drainage of 
India as evidenced by the distribution of fish 
fauna and the light they throw on the palesb 
<h'ographical problems He said 

The position of the mam nver during the mesoioi" 
period can be inferred to some extent from the occo 
rence of ancient fish fossils (eg., of the Dipnoan sod 
ganoid fishes) in the Upper Gondwana beds of Kola 
Malen The Sea was then probably not far removed 
“om the trappean beds of the Central Provinces ant 
*OTtnng tte ■whole of northern India. This state con 
t'Bued uU the Eocene umes when the lava overflow 
co^red Southern India, forming the Deccan trap and 
^bhletaung the fHanneU forming the ensUng dramas^ 
01 India of those times. But from fish remains at several 


mtertrappean beds in the Ontral Provinces it u inferred 
that the main drainage channels in the Eocene Age wa« 
the same as during the Mesozoic epoch, but the pre 
doBunaniSy Ganoid fanna was replaced more or less 
during the mtertrappean periods by modem bony fishe,. 

As praeucally all the principal genera of bony fishes 
had already appeared doling the Tertiary further changes 
in die drainage of India are adduced from the Geogra 
pbical distribution of the modem fishes. The orogemc 
movements that gave birth to the Himalajau chain of 
mountains produced a succession of changes in the drain* 
age paitera of India. The distribution of fishes shows 
that for a considerable time, the longitudinal basin form 
ed as a foredeep at the ba<e of the Himalayas servej 
as the main drainage channel This channel was dis- 
covered by Pascoe and Pilgrim simultaneonvly and de 
signaled as Indohrahm or Siwalik River* respectively 
Tbs nier is believed to have flowed from east to west 
and earned the combined waters of the Bra^aputia. 
the Ganges and the Indus. la the author s opinion its 
headwaters were probably in Southern Quna, and in 
support of lbs contention several instances are cited 
from the distxibuuon of allied general of &hes 

Certam legalized orogenie movements resulted la 
the dismembeiment of the Indohrahm into at lea.-{ 
three drainage systems the Brahmaputra, the Canges 
and the Indus. In tbs process the once continuous fish 
fauna became segregated into defimte remons A detan 
«d study of some of the elements of tbs fauna show 
that the Brahmaputra poroos was the fint to be sepant 
ed and that the Ganps and the Indus flowed togethet 
as a combined nver for a considerable time afterwards 
Ihe fish fauna of the Ganges and the Indus are almost 
udeotical and tbs would indicate that the two nvera 
probably hecaroe separated, geologically vpea^g not 
very long ago Attention is here directed to the fac* 
that the Jumna river, a tnhutary of the Ganges, was a 
tributary of the Sutlej vvithm bstonc times 

One remarkable fact of disinhuUon of Indian fresh 
water fishes is the close similanty between the fauna 
of the Eastern UimaJayas and that of the hills of th<‘ 
Penmsnla in the extreme soutb Tbs is explained in 
terms of the geological changes that may have occurred 
at the time of veparauon of the Brahmaputra from the 
lodobrahm of the Tertiary period 

The probable mode of evolution of the present day 
drainage pattern of the Himalayas is discussed and ev • 
deuce is adduced to show that it has developed from a 
consequent drainage, nvera draining north and south 
of the cie^ 

The fish fauna of India is probably denved from 
that of Southern Cbna and Indo-Cbna and its transfer 
eoce towards the west and south appears to have l>e>n 
facilitated by longitudinal valleys, river-captures etc. In 
South Eastern Asia, the south^ and western portions 
appear to have been sinking and tbs has made the nor b 
bona migrate towards the south and west The present-day 
distnbution of fishes strongly snpports such a bypothe»iN. 
The eastward flowing nvers of the Pemnsula probab'y 
assumed theix present direction after the use of iho 
Western Chats their antiquity is apparent from the r 
broad vaUeys. 



NATIONAUSSI AND MINOUiriES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

By MONINDRAilOUAN MOHLIK, Die M (Uomt) 


Keveii has tha Ciechoalovak Htpubht 
^ch anxious momenta over its nntionn! 
soiereisnty and tcmlotial intagrity since lU 
foundation (201h Ftbruarj 19201 s dniini, Uie 
tew Mcika follouins the unselluii The new 
political order which cmcrEod in Luropt from 
the devastations of the Great War has rcccia.d 
a rude chock at the gradual rise of Germanism 
under the leadership of Ilert HiUcr and the 
boundaries of Central European Stales drawn 
according to tnc principle of aelt dctenninalion 
by President Wilson are threatened onci again 
uidcr the Nail cry ol Bruno O**'" 
heart of European peace la palpitating at Prague 
Historians will differ as to the •onndnem 
of the policy of self determination (a phrim 
borrowed Irim the Bolshevik.) so far a, lU 
Seduenees - ,Ce»t™^^^ - 

S lSdable oSe but it led to th" "eeVon of 

five new States of questionable slabUily for »t 
Sitolvcd large transfers of Urntory and populn- 
nt the Moense of tho Teutonic and Mng>ar 
rZt TheStioa of Austria to a propomon 

ijsssraaii 

been ^lloca^ lo Cicchoslovak 

and the f . mdcpcodeocc of 

Republic, a moral vicloncs that 

bChl “rtbe huS waste, of war Prof 
rl l Fisher' thus describe. Ih. emergence 
' S the Czechoslovak Republic 
-Czechoaov.,!. “AlSu 

and Ben« tlie ‘o” , bwuon^of the Cieob* tod ^ 

an aeilaU'>“ f»r «h8 I Mraiwn Uw 

SloYAks. will were rewerded W 

- Austr'W ihew c«u»e. i«il> 

and Ens-isb “1. evingel of Circh Ubeielien wm 
wh»l enlhusiism the ev 8 ^ aympaAf by 

Jfceived >" «000 

President WjIbo^ mu^d new 

Bos... ‘rtn J«.potied in.* 

S bens, and g „{ these evenis const tnlr- 


Cicchoslovak Republic on 20th Ftbrua^, 1920, 
declares that this democratic llcpublic is a 
uiiifit4 and not a fedtralne State ima 
principle lus sub-cnuently become a source ot 
^at mistmngs among the 
of tho Republic At tho head of the Cha^r 
of llic Constitution stands the motto 
people IS tliL sole fountain of bt^ authority 
m Uie Czechoslovak Republic The u’lity of 
the *^1310 18 recognized infer aha in Article 10 ol 
the Treaty of St Germain, and the oneness ana 
uniformiU of citizenship is recognised for all 
members of the State in the Constitutional 
Charter with full political and civic rights \ 
spocia! section (Part V) of the Charter of the 
ConsUtutioD IS devoted to Uic so called 
fundamental rights and liberties of citizens 
Privileges derived from birth, sex or calling arc 
not recognitcu private owncrslup is declared 
inviolable and a Supreme Administrative 
Court Guards the administration again«t any 
breach of Uicsc rights VI of the 

ConstiUilional Charter deals rnth tho prowction 
of racial and religious rmnontics, and the 
sUpulations of the Treaty of St Germain m 
regard to the question of minorities have not 
only been ratified by the Czechoslovak ConsUtu- 
tion, but also Articles 131 and 132 of the Charter 
have been declared as fundamental constitu- 
tional articles, although the above Treaty in 
no way required this The Csechoslovak 
language was adopted os tho State language, 
alUiou^ provisions were made for tho teaching 
of other languages spoken by tho minorities 
In order to have a precise idea of the 
present crisis it is necessary to be familiar with 
the way in which the Stata has during the 
twenty jeors of its existence, tried to reconcile 
the interests of the minorities with those of 
the political integrity ot the Republic The 
percentages of minority populations in 
Csccho’lovakia, accordmg to the 1930 census, 
were as follows — 


?ouDin— ‘li* •“ 


moilcxp hiBiory 


CiecloaloYBlu 

Ma8T*n (HunguiaDi) 
Ruiiieiutnt 

Polo 

Other nilional tiei 
Fort gner» 


9688943 
3.231718 
692 121 
5M(M3 
186474 
81741 
49.645 
2S0031 


62 92% 
22 32% 
4 78% 
3 79% 
1 29% 
0 56% 
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G3i 

tiJ.uuMum Oivuu 'HiC .VahoMl 

7,itun(i I'f l>ut. IhIuvoJ to be 0»t mouUi- 
im e or lubl Mnr^huU Go<nnK t«H.k the 
'Lun.!on Tm.s U. Kr..a t:ok .. few ago 

for Its Ica.lin,? iinide \sliub wigK'>«“ » 
,l<mo<nitit M.hilUin of ibe imtiontv prol.Uin 
The Ikvcn 'vntcr (-.on 


“A. Ir.r ll.e .lr.n<UiU. 

>n Ttie Iracl.ru iOKlr •li.-frl.v 
■It intiimum .Irmtfi'lt •ml O'- “ 

..n.r..M.ns l!u. 

lli.t llir If rmiiloH in > nl 

i|M>iffi<"n in llm 


Trtaty obliBation^ with 
tho UUr 11 alli'sl abo with ^Ant J^i" a* 
ihc lycaU-t ami moet jwwtrful »lav . late- 
AUhirngli there was nothing '.‘O^rati gomal 

in the IIiiUM? of Conimim* in itkanl to IJritama 
nltitink in lh<- tsinl of uti aegrthHon in 
CwchonhAakia b\ the Gincmiis hi» rtaUiiKni 
was nry will rictiW’l m Prague. 
Chamlnrlain muI 


n tiritud ailtf 


Tlie annex ition ol Aintm to th« lUnh 
has not only iiimle thi lIinhiiM' ‘r»% - 
n.ori ui.iM.nt. but li.is lila.i-i I 
,11 a iln-mlxanliiKioiis nonoiiiic ja^^ition m 
ricanl to lU tru.li wiHi t.innan' ‘•'rinii.y 
now will bo able to ronlrol 'h' enUr. Danubmn 
I oMii anil Central DiroiK in mark. Is onj^ tU 
has e«lnbh«licil lier-df fmiilv '““'‘f, 
Ciirliosloiakia runs the 

C,rcl.7..1.iv.Ua Il.r nm=l.<.l P-ls ''.II 

Kiilacnl by gocxli of German oncm yot' 

o'cr, tl.c .l.pcn.U..ri on C.rm'n. ol 

Uo.i.™.' .in.l 11.. S 0 . 1 '. " i“al tl,»! 

f.KKl« from CrccliO'loNakia, n »» cwai i 

Sr,;!,o.Omo.n, .. in a po-.l.on I" “X;-' 

l',S t m... <0 i.ny 

“‘u'”I nci 1 1.0 ta.n.l.l.o.. ol H'O l^ll’l'y. ” 

Sy’.o"'"* “li^ 


“Tl.r J.i<--uri- -f l»«l» oiijtl »rlt W''’« 

mite lU.D Um*l ,.ic.iwHinrr.ijrtil. iml '» 

,!.•, rtrni il If -rll •iiliin Ilf l«"uiil\ 

cn-'-lzJ'-i "'c ..Si" -.-T ft'. 

inmi/n icl'’»l» 11“^ 


I in\nkn n* afrawl to face 
But Czccbu'lo' ,,s own nrfits of 

Ihc e.lnol”” „,1 It., pop>.l«,f inoM'.l.™ 
putc ■o'““l?,L'S 1.0.0 ool"* 

,1 they ore oiol I”;?‘k‘’I 

,lo.nl,.» u I.'?'’ - ^,.„ce too renffinned her 
«.x«l jol.l.or8 too Oance 


wrf^ i!rlfni»jn<d I" illlli'M" 

The lattlc Ditcntc i-Unili* iliHriibUxl to- 
.l.iv ami the aUianie of its three r<)ni|)omiit 
Stale# liai i>ct«me too weak to be of any ii'^'- 
fill ««M-tancc in favour of tticlioiloyiki.'V. 
Hut the \nRlo-It.ilun ntrumtnt >.icntiil two 
wciks ngo at Uomc. ami the rranco-ltalian 
r«l.^e^^fttl«n 1 Hnt are Miirc taking plate in 
Home havt brought great rncourtigi mtiit to 
ih< MinporUr# of 111* Czichoilovak fet'it^e, wim 
Ixluvc 10 a JH iccful •olulion of tlic PuiUten 
Ciniwn problrm Tlio ixnvtrful ini.liotmg 
mtlucnce of Grtit Hiitain may i>e of iimmn'-t 
xaiiie to the ea\i«« of Czctho-lov ak in- 
lUiHniltnce The tool rectplion tlul hai ijiH 
llcrr litnhin'x iltmanils 'll Pans ami humlon 
his tncourngul tin. Ih.i>o that thtir rijcttion 
by Prague wouhi U' ltga^lcll in tbop^o c.nnials 
at nol 1 .I-I 1 I 51 . 11 ! ii.l'r'.nlio.l l.y tl.o Ili.cli 
Tliat CicchoJovakii wuuhl reAst with all her 
imglit 6uch intmtntion ami wouM ilcfcml her 
nght# was \iry clearly laid down by Dr 
Hmlrt in a «pttcb before tbi* two Cbambins 
of Patliamcnt at Prague un the 4lli M.irih, 
1938 lie said with a licroic optinii'in 

“The C«cln iml ?lo»«k» ihruucWt il.pir wti<Ie 
p«>-l II*": ►l’"'if f'lr ‘"r 

,u>aice In ihe irmiii.n Sl»lc sliith >e cdUl.l.hVd 
IwMr ye*«» »so '■e Jii'C no inlfi.lion .1 h«ri,.ng 
Ihe eiBi nf «« e.iilcvouc* in llie p»‘t crnliinej. Pt 
I inue ol Oie t..llrcli\e siill ol uur '«rh'.le pe i.le »e 
m lod*y »« Mfons »'• ncirr »ctc Hrlote in hiOury. 
In Ihe spirit if our hislorr, in Ow spiril of ihe mot«l 
■ml inlrlletliiil niis'ilir* “f our i-ciplf. »e sre huilding 
np our rerlorrd Slate srilh all out forres or a real home 
for oil IH elhnical i-lrminls II i« m a ron“cioiirne** 
of ihia that » aixhired our ralin. our certainty and 
our full delerminalmn lo miinlain and rnutagcoiolv lo 
defend the hrriiape lhal has c^n^e duuri lo us from 
out Kinps nho Here ihe prolafomsls and defenderr of 
peace and of acrreinml amon;: 'the nalions r.(>Fuiope. 
nho srere delermmrd rliampmns and warriors of 
Christian culture la Central Europe A ihoutand years 
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By RA■\l:AN■\^DA^ 


liADlES AND GeNTLEMEV 

The object of this conference is to stress 
the importance of cultural unity and promote 
Jt It 13 not, therefore, necessary for me to 
define and discuss culture or to differentiate 
betneen the various meanings of culture and 
•ci%ilization 

The subject of culture may be considcroJ 
under three heads, anthropologically «pcaLiDg 
language (and literature), material culture 
comprising aits and crafts , and moral culturv 
eompnsing such sociiir uistitutioas as rcli^n 
maiTiago customs add ntes ethical codes 
go-vemment and Ians, etc 

^Vnlliropologists and archaeologists deal in 
■detail ^ith the material culture of tlio paiaeo* 
lithic neolithic and subsequent ages, aa cvidcMcJ 
by theip capons of war and chase, their 
implements of agriculture and domestic economy 
■and theiP decorations and dress, and the bkc 
I prc«umc this conference is not concerned witn 
material culturo of this description 

It should be the endeavour of the <\ssocia- 
tion holding this conference to study material 
-culture to the extent that it relates to the arts 
of music painting, sculpture and architecture 
and such crafts as require the aid of the last 
llree Though anthropologists include iUm 
■technically under material culture, they have 
a notable intellectual and aesthetic aspect also 
"Music is correlated to dancing and the various 
forms of the mimetic and histrionic a^ 

Coming to what has been technically called 
moral culture, wo are struck with the great 
part which language plays m it 

Culture IS a social inheritance It is 
•communicable intelligence And the com- 
munication IS made mostly by roeoM ot 
language Each mans experience is at first 
locked up in his owm mind If he wishes te 
communicate it to another man — mav be 
sometimes to evoke a response be must clmose 
and u®e a medium of communication, such ^ 
a gesture a sound, or a piece of paper, 
leather bark etc , with marks on it — these 
■last being what we call writing or script 1 
81—4 


. CHATTEIUEE 

use wntmg m a broad sense, including some 
Imdq of drawings and pictures If and when 
that IS done, the other roan, the man 
communicated with, is placed m a position to 
share the experience of the first man, the 
communicator, and can respond to the extent 
that he can translate into terms of his own 
consciousness the first man's outward sign, 
namely, his gesture, sound or wntmg 

The reason why man alone among 
nnimftU hss cultuTB whercss other animals 
have none worth the name, is that their powers 
of intelligent intercourse are slight Moreover, 
they can bold intercourse, by means of gestures 
and sounds, only with living animals and such 
as ore near them On the other band, man 
can communicate bis cxpencnce by means of 
language and wntmg to contemporanes living 
at a distance and to future generations also 
Just as we can hold intercourse with postenty, 
so can we bold mtercourse with the dead by 
reading and understanding what they have left 
for us m words orally transmitted or m wntmg. 
Thus is man able to defy time and space 

Literature m its comprehensive sense 
includes philosophy history, science, and what 
we imderstand by literature proper 

Religion IS vitally connected with 
philosophy and ethics, as also to some extert 
with science The prevalence in ages past and 
present and in vanous countnes, of religious 
music, religious dances, and of rehgious play- 
acting of various Linds such os our jatras ai-d 
kathakatas and the mj stenes and mirav.' * 
plays of Europe suggests a readily imderstood 
connection between religion on the one hand 
and music, dancing and some kinds of play- 
acting on the other 

■\Vhat connection interchange and unity 
there may have been between the material 
cultures — the arts and crafts of the pnmitiv., 
and pre histone races inhabiting different parts 
of the earth cannot properly be discu'sed here 
And even if it were a relevant subject of 
Htspfturse at this conference I could not pretend 
to be competent to speak on it But m order 
just to indicate how old may be the process of, 
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pcrh.p, u„eon.c,.™, »tLc, P«R. o, Ampnea m 

uaificatiou, or of indeiKadtnt cvoluuon of ^ culiuru of Ja'a, Balu 

ol thi dccurotlOD. on oomc pto-h.sU,r,o onmnt tu^, Bcho^fboy 

corthtn vuBcb found m B.hor ore ^ cry umilnr "T' r»-n.dny» Most of the 
to those on such object, found in ‘be “ua of ^ but 

p^3e“ns‘c“d£3££’djunt - h.hnJiW U been f^d injn^ 

the Anthropological Su^cv ° /“Jf- told me that the Ckko dance or m^ked dance 
rhV«”ntn“w.Ji CU™ ^tS"^ of some CLotn mgpnx nbongines may be 

““•eSroraXagoll't ?rt^ry"'o££e RaniyS £ 

ndi %rL?"S ers ■"« »i^ssfta7“;jir qsa^ 
fVifiiifFh mamlv in exUrnah ancient ecnpt of the Philippine Islands was 
neighbourbood-^ough mainly in extern^ f ^ 

“v? ffi?th?mol?Dart^ All these show how ‘indian culture bas- 

Aevicu’, the motif f P travelled, co-opcralcd with and influenced many 

““'tI. very fincll polfhed Asoka pillar, (orclgl enUuics , , ^ 

ine very unco 1 . Sft~.k Coming to more recent times, we find art 

with its “®sn»ficent p , . enUcs dnellmg on the origins of what has been- 

hM been the Maurvan art* was «nlled the Mughal school of medieval Indian 

whether tins br^ch o Mau^^ was ,hich was essenUally Indian Hero, 

indebted ^ Persian . .nj*kf«dncss’ for as well as m the edifices built during the Mughai 

whether there umfi^tion I SeteS I»f»od <>( Indian history, there was cultliral 

influence and consequ umty and co-eperalion between the Hindus and 

refer to this P“ /“i 'Sor am I wJems On this subject, writers like E B. 

the occasion to dwell long . Havcll aod \nanda Coomaraswamy are rehablo 

qualified to do so „» -h «,ii be fiMides Besides Persian, some Chiness 

Art erilica and Sfluenco is also found m some of the water 

able to say m ’^^at rclaUon the fre^ at the 

Ajanta and the Bagh ca ^ ^ ^hat Bi the paintings of Ravi Varma and his 

m Ceylon stand to one a oth r^ a^ followers and of Bombay presidency painters 

"Xch ari dS^^ recently m general, except those like Kanu Dcsai, the 

in ' p„fp,,„- Tucci of Italy, stand influence of European art is predommant In 

discovered by Prof pamlmge what has been called the Bengal School of 

to the Ajan P^id-bSied cities of Central Painting, ongmated by Abamndrana^ Tagore, 
recove^ ^ to anewnt India’s far-flung there was at first some Japanese influence I 

Asia bear witness competent to speak on this subject, 

cultural influence nAintine hut I believe that this influence has been shaken 

That the ancient sculpture, pwnun^ paintings influenced our painters 

aruhitoture and tba d.ama oj_b°l b ^ Vt they are .Inking out neie 

Japan "’btu b-bbf-‘=$lby anient patha for themacKea Gaganendranath Tagota 

au^dmitled faet " ^ a„d aland, by himsef Bo doea 

snecimcns of arx m r.f il»«r Mr Jaminiranjan Ray In painting Rabindra- 

and Siam, bear ^^^^“orig,n is^U known na<h Tagore is unclassed and stands by himself, 
direct or indirect iniua ^^^b profount There are vanous styles of dancmg— 

I need not pause t -g-.jged on the culture Mampuri, Kathakali of Malabar, Kandian of 
influence which wm •r».j.(juism and Buithism Ceylon and the ordinary north Indian style 
of these countries by ^be probable Rabindranath has been creating new dance 

I jmt ,«!“ ';„!ji,,st Aaiatio. to Menco fotma I have seen some 50 photographs of 
‘migration of some liua 
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■daace poses of Siam in the coJJeetj m of 
^Ir Bireawar Ganguly, advocate of Maymyo 
Burma Some of Uiem arc \er\ similar to 
Indian poses 

Ancient Indian music, \arta(tons is 
practised all o\cr India by Hindus an i Moslems 
•alike Some of its greatest exponents 
Been Alusalmans Bengali Kirtan ^onga re 
perhaps a special creation of Bengal Ba 1 
-Bhaliah, and some other indigenous kinds of 
songs are Bengal’s own So are Rabindranaths 
numerous songs of various kinds 

Languages prevalent m areas verv remote 
■from one another influenced one another even 
in ancient times. In Sanskrit then arc words 
■of non-Indian ongm So in old foreign languages 
■there may be words of Indian ongin From 
tlie medieval age down to our own times the 
languages of different countries ha'e borrowed 
Biany words from each other Modem Indian 
languages contain words of ^Viable Persian 
Portuguese, French ^glish and other foreign 
'Origin Similarly English and other European 
languages have borrowed Indian words For 
example, "loot” is an Indian word lifted from 
India 

Conscious borrownng from European 
lansuagca has been going on in India m the 
field of scientific technological terms All 
thcao show linguistic cultural fellowship 

In philosophy, the inter relations of Hindu 
Buddhist, Greek and Arabic sj stems of philo- 
sophy have been discussed by occidental and 
oriental scholars 

In science, the decimal s>stem of notation 
ha» travelled from India to all parts of the 
^orld This is not the occasion to di'cuss 
what other original scientific work was done 
m ancient India In modem tunes, we are 
learning most things in science from the West 
hut also adding a little to the world s stock of 
scientific know ledge ourselves 

There has been, therefore cultural fcllow- 
ship in philosophy and science from ancjcnt 
times 

There was a tune when some European 
Lndologists used to fancy and say that the 
ancient Indian theatre and playing were derived 
from Greek prototypes But perhaps even the 
nave given up ^at theory as it is false and 
untenable 

Prom ancient times literature in the form 
uf fables has performed long and successful 
]oume>s How the stones of Panebatantra 
ond Katiasantsagara have travelled to distant 
lands — sometimes ota Arabia and in somewhat 
altered forms, is known to scholars Other 


kinds of literature have also migrated to distant 
lands The stones which are known by the 
name of The Arabian Nights have been trans- 
lated into all the principal languages of the 
world, including India Some Persian wor^, 
like Firdousi's Shah Nameh and Omar 
Khayynni's Ruiaij/af, have been translated 
into many languages, wholly or in part 

Let me now confine mvsclf to India, 
particularly to Bengal Owing to Moslem 
influence, many Persian books hav e been trans- 
lated into Bengali, such as Hatim Tai, Tuti 
mama Bahar Donesh, Gubstan, Laila-Majnut 
etc Under Mughal influence many Sanskrit 
works, such as some Upamshads, the Ramayan, 
the Glia, were translated into Per&ian Such 
work brought about cultural unity between the 
followers of two faiths to some extent 

In modem times, many books have been 
translated from one Indian language into another 
\s far as 1 am aware, the Bengali books so 
translated have been greater in number than the 
books from any other modern Indian language 
But Bengal has cot neglected the other Indian 
languages altogctlier The Ramayan of TuUi- 
das and his Dohos bavo been translated into 
Bengali, the Abhangs of Tukaram have been 
translated from Marathi, the Kural— that gem of 
Tooul literature, has been translated into 
Bengali, and so on 

So, there bos been cultural fellowship in 
the field of literary effort 

As regards literary fellowship with the 
West, particularly with England, it may be 
stated here brieffy that the modem Bengali 
novel, drama, short story and lyric are modelled 
on Englisii patterns and are the indirect fnut 
of the deep seated influence of Enghsh literature 
— though this inSuence has been so assimilated 
that there is nothmg exotic m the works of the 
pnacipal novelists short sfoiy writers and 
writers of lyncs m Bengali 

Some English novels, short stories and 
dramas, some French short stones (mostly from 
English translations) and other works, and some 
Russian stones (all from English translations) 
have been translated into Bengali Jyotmndra- 
natli Tagore translated some French works 
into Bengali One of Selma Lagerlof’s noves 
has been translated into Bengali frem the 
original Swedish by Lakshmiswar Siniia and 
published m Prabast 

■\\e have thus established some sort of 
literary fellowship with Europe 

A few Japanese stones have also been 
translated into Bengali Hence it is not m 
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painting alone that Japan has given Bomelhing In the days of the Buddha 
t^r» RpumI tehgious Bects mentioned but no mutual pcrse- 

I have spoken before of India’s cultural Some of the sects rncntioncd we 

mduence on many countries and islands of La^a, Nigantha, 

Asia In modern times Europe and America Tedandikn, Ekasiklia, Aiibika, Paribattaka, 
ha\e been influenced to some extent by some of Siddhipatta, Kondapuggalika, etc 
India’s great Sanskrit and Pah works and by In thf mediev al ap, the emperor set 

her VedInU philosophy That many Bengali an eipnple of culW fello^vship in the sphere 
books— notably those of Rabindranath Tagore, of religion Data Shukoh, eldest son of bhab 
have been translated into English, perhaps Jehan, was also a very liberal minded man 
eivcs some indication of India s hteraiy and His is the credit for a Persian translation of 
cultural influence, however small, on &itaiD some of the Upanishads 

Tagore’s works have been translated into some In medieval times the spirit of cultural 
other principal European and some Asiatic fellowship m the sphere of religion gave birth 
languages also Some books untten m some to a Dadu, a Kabir, a Rabidas, a Nanak, a 
other current Indian languages have also been Rajjab-ji, a Ramanand, and many another 
translated into English samt and sage of Hindu and Musalman cxtrac- 

I have already taken up much of your tune tion Of Nanak it is on record that he said 
I shall now conclude with some words on “I am neither a Hindu np a ilusalman, I am 
cultural unity m the sphere of religion 1 shall Uic servant of all " Of Kabir it has been swd 
not dwell on other social institutions, such as that when he died, Hindus and JIushms wanted 
Eovernment and lavs marriage etc to perform the funeral ntes according to thc^ 

" t* ,>♦ Ka wifh fniLh ihftt liere was respective faiths But on removing the paU, 

s ,£X 

I will not sneak But this can be asserted with «“>ty . . 

trS Ihst the indigenous religions of India and It is to be noted that though these medieval 
tSii adherents nets not as latolcraat and ns saints nnd sages were liberal and unscetanan 
fier?o nerScutoia as the folloaers of some other in outloij, they aero at the samo time cssen- 
laiths^abroad IVhen Indian kings had the tially Indian in spirit 

laiiDs amouu loirrcss and oermanent In modem times, tlicre are records of 

power ^ p^®. eountr^of torcimrs from Ilindu-Moslcm omity and fellowship I will 
t^en 'uio'^^Jevi's settlecF here, the pick out only one In Dr Taylor a Topography 
to ’sS?d h«c, the Ncst^n^ ChnsUans of Dacca, published m 1839 Ch IX. p 257, the 
fettlS £e. the Synan Christians sclUcd here, following passage is to be found 
nnrl some Armenians also came into this country "Relision* qmrrel* between ihe Hindu* end lh«r 
Snt Tcro nronli Jeaish, anli-Paiai or nnU- ... .1 mj ..e.n.ess Ths« I-. el.™. 

Tlicre were no „uriTpfi or nots h»e UI peilecl pe»ce end concord, uid i mejontr of ihff 

nny-Othcr'anCient*immigrant purges or Indmduel* belonging to them btve even overcome ihclt 

That shows the tolerant and iiospitaole irame prejudice* to for u to imokB from the Mme hookah." 
of ths injgjnous Indmn^rnin^^^ indimdunls m India in modem 

relimouf tolerance, but not the phrase ilscll timra Rninmohun Roy set the earliest and the 
religious wiettt . tolerate people who make most illustrious example of scholarly and deep 
For we tkprnsehes 1 could wish there appreciation of and respect for faitlis other Ihaa 

“ exSion 6.gnif>ing apprcciaUon hTs own That as a Hindu he studied the 

were a short P Vedas and other Hindu scriptures m the original 

S', aL Jnn Tnilia sunnhes perhaps the earliest may not be surpnsing—though not many 
Of this virtue know that the Hindus did it in those days or do it even now. 

historical exarop praetjs^ equal But he studied the Jewish and Christian senp- 

emperor Asoaa Brahmans and turcs also in the original Hebrew and Greek, the 

apprcciauon a jj,onks) alike It is also Islamaic scnplurea m the ongmal gVrabic, and the 
Sramans IBu , ncnodically, the emperor Jama scriptures in the original San'knt As 
on record tnat ’ ^la trcasunca a boy of 16, he crossed the Himalayas to Tibet 

Harsha kmnns and Sramans, Hindus and to Icam all about Buddhism He w as 
contained, ii,- recipients of what ho acquainted with the teachings of the medieval 

Buddhists, were a caints of northern India in Hindi Wien at 

gave earlier example may be given. Pans, he began to Icam the language of the 
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the budget and the pacts 


Zoroaslnan sctipturcs He rc>peclcd all ■a^cta 

all his wide and deep 'ehnlarfiip lo 
many oriental and occidental langu^pes a 
religious catholicity, ho was a nationalist to the 
backbone That there was no 'ntilkct"'' 
spiritual Eurasianism in him is 
his ncngali hymns, by the Sanskrit n™i 
Brahma Samai, chosen lor ‘tie socicli of 
worshippers founded by him by 
divine service instituted by him 
editions of many Sanskrit scripture, with 

transMions^^^^^^^^^ Devendranath 
deeply imbued mth Upanishadic lore ^ 
de/omdly fond of HaSs too So was Ita, 
Narain Bose, first president of the Adi Btahm 
Samaj and pand-fathcr of Sri Aurobindo He 

was a Sanskrit scholar too «r%nreciaUon 

Keshub Chunder Sen ga%e 
of other faiths an Chandra 

One of his co-workers, Bhai Omsn ytmuw 
Sen, was the first to translate the Quranjnto 
Bengali, and to Maiumdar 

Moslem saints Bliai ^^tap 

of the Buddha, and so on 


The essentially national clement im 
Keshub’s spiritual constitution manifested itself 
m his adoption and popularization of Vaisbnava- 
kirtan and religious dance , , 

The late Babu Abmash Chandra Majumdar, 
a missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
translated the Sikh scriptures, Japaji ancL 
Sukhamam, into Bengali 

The teaching of Paramahansa Rama 
Krishim Dev, “as «3 M Ch,’’ 
doctrines, so many paths to the goal, has 
populariied the appreciation of faiths other 
IhM one’s ow n This doctrine and the spiritual 
attitude underlying it have been given greater 
publicity by his disciples than by any other 
body of religious men 

The Swami Vivekananda and his co-workers 
and disciples ha\e combined the monism of 
the Vedanta with the practical philanthropy of 
the West to a greater extent than any other 
modem Indian group of religious workers 

The Thcosophical Society has done much 
for the promotion of appreciation of sU faittis 
May we be worthy of the teachings and 
example of all those teachers, sages and samte 
of all lands and ages who have stressed the 
importance of religious feUowship and cultural 
unity! 

20il» Apnl 1938. 


the budget and the pacts 

By Major D GRAMAM POLE 


I H«E heard many wa" 

House of Commons but none I 

received with less enthusiasm t 

Sir John Simon, the Chaned^ior of m 

Exchequer, which was deUver;^ 

The indard rate of Income 
raised to fi\ e shillings and ® ^ 

and this rise has certainly startled m „^n-,jer 3 
Governmenfs supporters ^fhen one m^dm 
that even at the end of the Great 
highest rate of Income Tax was s ^ 

the pound, one realises what a ne the 

industry this tax is m peace time 
present year it is expect^ '^at 
alone will yield no less than three hundred anrt 
forty one and a quarter million the 

At the beginning of the Great 


Income Tax stood at one shilling and eight pence 
m the pound So that a large potential source- 
of revenue remained to be tapped by the- 
Cliancellor of the Exchequer during the War 
Accordingly it rose from one shi mg and ei^t 
oence in the pound to the six shillings at which 
stood at the end of the War But if 
should come now there seems to be little left for 
taxation from this source And one has to 
remember that it is the principal source of 
revenue on which the Chancellor of the 

Exch^uer^reh^p^ndjture m 1913-14 was under 
two hundred million pounds a year This com- 
pares with our budgeted expenditure for the- 
current year of well over a thousand million 
pounds One can only wonder how long th s- 
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can go on -without radically lowering the 
standard of Jiving of the people- And even the 
budgetted expenditure docs not tell the nbole 
story, as Su- John -Simon intimated that venous 
supplementary estimates nould be brought m 
-dunng the ■> car for rearmament expenditure and 
these would be -met by loan This of course 


over the territory now comprised m Greater 
Germany without war But it is extremely 
improbable that he could deal with Czecho- 
slovakia m the same way He can strangle her 
tr^e to a very great extent and perhaps force 
her to licr knees in that way But any direct 
attempt at incorporating any part of Czeebo- 


will add to the total of the National Debt whica Slovakia m the Greater Germany is likely to 
now stands at wd! over eight thousand milbon be met with armed resistance- The consequence 
pounds of that no one can foresee France 

The duty on petrol is mctcased slighUy h?« n'n?ds said that he «ould co to 
Tnopenca a pound added to the duty on tea mil nssistanco of Czceho-Slovi^ 

mak? little dlllercnee to the more coifortably off ^ ■» ''»'• “ f “E* «‘tmd at. praent, 

people but mil hit the norkme classca and Groat Er.lnm n ould be almost immrfiatav 
poorer people aery keenly indeed As one man dtafficd in aince, m Mr Baldnma uo:*, our 
Jemarked to me in the Souse of Commona last ftonhej is now the Bhine Russia has al"o -a^ 
LSit " It IS nertemly not an Election Budjet that Jie would support Ciccho-Slovakia So 
Meanwhile the Prune Mimster has been that the World War that would ensue mght well 
watw >iiq irfpmatinnnl naeffi The smash cmhzatjon For the moment the out- 
going ahead international pacts^^ m ^ threatemng The claims of Herr 

scttleinent svith Mend is Indted a ^inct Germans nro 

score ® f,r nnnitities for ft nftv * nature, SO one-sided and so presump- 

a hundred mi^m p Atrrceincni demanding a reversal of Czccho- 

ment of ten to Slovakia’s foreign policyl that they cannot nnd 

liowever is as it allows trade to ^ 

Tlmt^Sl hdp Mt (Sy the Sh cattle trade “'^^^aoking of the more or less oEBcial Gennan 

but ^«o Qf uuj not Disarmament, security, peace, all seemed to 

bo a^%of thing ^Itimatfll/ Certainly the be posable, and indeed on the horizon, vvhea the 
benefits to Italy are greater than the potenUal late Arthur Henderson wm guiing the destinies 
benenw to j »P,fam Mussohm received of this country in the field of foreign aflaiw m 
^u'?fn 4 .Sf?c The ndvenl of the so eslted NeUonal 

annearance on the Brenner Pass, Government in that 5 ear changed the whole 
TtMx S northern boundaii that he was glad— atmosphere and we 'eem ever since to have been 
the Italian people were glad— to drawing steadily nearer to war And the pro«ent 
and certainly t friendshio with Groat Budget, with an expenditure of over one thousand 

have «n Wf j™"it,rL « miUim’pound, ..the price we here to paj for 

?ac?' m IWly Th.e Ag,«™it h our Nationat Gowemment w.th it. pol.cy-or 

lot come into cITcct until Italy teinmes her lack ot pohej^n foreign affairs Ao one feels 
not come inw Spanish territory anv seme of lEecunty now The bombing 

troops and m Mussolini is m aeroplane, for which we arc in great part re-pon- 

do this Indeed from time to time sible is an invention of the devil which maj jet 
n”^J.hhX^in Rome the lists of Italian casual- laj London the finest target in the world, in 
lie Qnflni«h front (One Spanish report rums 

tics 0“ the k.p . Italian ca<malUcs lo Great Britain >=1111 refuses to recognise 
gw e the tota ^ ^ Mvnehukuo as an “ independent State ’ although 

Spam at no 1 rms » now operated Mancliukuo is mucli more under the control of 

But tne 15 AIus«olini has become Japan than is Vbvssmia under the control of 

from Berlin . Hitler The Italians Italy Tlie Italian conquest in Africa 13 bv no 
practically “ v Germans while the means complete nnd «o far is but dead «ca fruit 

1 rv e no Italians Indeed no sooner to Italy But after the meeting of the League of 

Germans established on Uie Brenner Nations Council at Geneva earlj in Maj, Great 

were the Genuan Tncste Britain will reccigni-^e the Italian eonque t of 

than thej k-., been in Italian hands since Abyssinia, incomplete as it is while still contmu- 

(which of coufl® to Hamburg mg to refu'e recognition to Mancliukuo 

the Treaty of * m Europe is Czccho- It is a sad reflection that our pnnciplea have 
'Tlie nert danger H to take to bo subordinated to our interests But bo it is 
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Lord Lothian, m his two articles in the 
Observer, makes much the same point and it is 
"true enough that it would be as easy to tnne oil 
and water as it would be to make a harmonious 
Legislature out of the elements, democratic and 
Plutocratic, as laid down in the Government of 
India Act 


Although no word of this has yet been raised 
in Parliament, it is \cry significant that feclere 
are being put out, without encountering much 
opposition, m the very newspapers that 
were most averse to thc'c propo als while the 
Act was being hammered out in Parliament 
LoD<}oa. 

27lli Apia, 1939 


WHAT IS THE RUTTER WITH MONEY? 

By RICHARD B GREGG 

n 


Now We Can Understand Oob 
Troubles Better 

"Wh all of us use money and we are all affecteil 
by ita qualities Since in our kind of civihtalion 
money is a means to power and economic 
security, the desire of practically all men for 
power and scounty makes them go after mone> 
Since it 18 a store of value which all men re- 
cognise and also since it has all those other 
functions above-mentioned, it plays upon what- 
ever tendency man has for acquinUvcnces, and 
by frequent and prolonged repetitions of slight 
Btiinuli it makes that acquisitiveness grow 
Growth 18 inevitable from a great many repeti- 
tions of suitable slight stimuli That is a law 
of life, which applies to intangible qualUics or 
Dowers as well as to living tissues All of us 
have impulses tow ards selfishness Money plays 
upon and develops them , 

Frequent, regular and prolonged use of tools 
ftansiblc or mUngible) constitutes the roost 
Mchfy effective way of forming defirote habits 
-for example, the military, industrial scicnUfic, 
„nd religiois disc.pbncs So the s^ody nee ol 
mmey creoles ra us a strone habit of adnm- 
Sveoras, the less pohle name of nhich is perf 
Th“ happens fo the hllle loaii as neU ip to the 
mat man Other things being equat, Uie luan 
SfuSs money most is subject to the strongest 
SimuTus and lends therefore to haao hm aetpiisi- 
stimulus strencthened Greed develops 


necessary, but the present form is very 
dangerous. 

Few op Our Ills Are CAtrsEO by Wicked Rich 
Men Much of Tits Fault Lies in tub 
hfuLTiPLiciTY or Functions of Monby 
O ur troubles Uienr- commumty, class and 
national, both economic and social, — are not due 
U> the original inherent wickedness of scheming 
financiers and big industnaluts, but rather to 
the defects of our economic counters and symbols 
If those who do not possess much money could 
reabse this fact, they could avoid any attitude of 
personal resentment against individual nch 
people, or the rich as a class On the other 
itand, these same considerations should enable 
rich people to understand more easily how and 
why It is that they are blamed for the ill effects 
of money The fault finding is not all due to 
envy Further more, if some sensitive rich men 
are troubled by the effects of their wealth or by 
the grave faults of our economic system, they 
may better understand the causes of these cviu 
and join with others to make effective improve- 
ments Such realizations, if they can become 
widespread among all kinds of people, should 
help to lower the tensions of class feeling from 
both sides, and thus reduce danger of occasional 
violence 

Rich men are caught m and adversely 
affected by the same economic tool which wo 
all must use Tliey are not to bo personally 
blamed for the results, nor are they to be con- 
sidered as devils Of course not all rich people 
are noticeably affected adv crscly by their w ealth 
Some are very generous, simple, sensitive, 
and po ses«ed of sympathetio imagination. 
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Nevorthelcss, with even the finest and sUonee t stimulates and orgamtes acqmsitiveness, makes 
of them, money is a strain on tl.eir character it easy, certain, and limitless 

in l as the sooty air ot cities is a ‘J'® Tboohle IncBEAsraa 

Lealth of city dwellers, or as working m col i 

damp places predisposes people to rheumatism It we contmue to use money m its present 
I am not trying to excuse the abuses of form, the continued concentration of ownership 
power, the crimes and breaches of trust com and of control of wealth and the consequent 
untied by some rich men, I am trying to cxplim ^wth of monopoly are inevitable In all 
the causes Just as slum cnvironmeut and m business transactions there is the chance of loss, 
pairment of family life are the predommont und m co^ of time losses come to all The 
causes ot some kinds of crime so the detects ot follows with small rapital can't stand big losses, 
money are a direct and predominant cause of and drop out The fel ows mth much can 
other kinds of crime Of course the slums them weather the storm and tteu Uicy absorb the 

sehes and some impairment ot family life are busmess of the htUo men With onr preaens 
caused by the lust for money profit and so we kmd of money, the mathematical laws of tie- 
may say that indirectly or directly the desire quency distabution necessary produce con- 
for mnnpv nrnfit i«i a cause of a \erv large part centration of wealth and growth of monopoly 
lor money profit js a cause oi a \ eiy larg p complete destruction 

Yet Sim I am not saying that the acquisi of atoost all small enterpmes and of the entire 
ti\e urge IS wholly evil or Siat^e should try to middle class m every country, together with 
suDorefa t c3etelv Just as with most of suffenng, violence, te^or, tyranny and wars 
Within limits natural Modem inventions includmg several new forms 
fttiH cxceotinn a few saints of money, have- greatly accelerated this cumula- 

and beneacial to raa^nd, excepting a tew sam s centuries And 

M subject uow m the United States we are uamfnlly 

powerful tendency or activity of mankind lor ^ 

“alShfLdenmcs S man toward acquisitive This is a danger worse perhaps even 

ness and develops an economic system which than war 

ErrncT OH SPiairusn Vsnuee 
The comprehension of these qualities of 
Don't Look fob a Scapegoat money helps us to understand why it has hod 

T a a „«ri IS itnnp bv ttviiw such a regrettable effect upon the church upon 

trv u“ other rebgious organizations, upon spiritual 

to allocate blame and place rMp o./„i| of values and upon individual and group morality 
any particular group of peep . , ^ everywhere 2 We can better understand why 

us jointly responsib e for ” our one ^not worship both God and Mammon, an J 

come our mtellectual and moral luriWCT, for ^ Buddhist monks and early 

failures to analyse more clearly, splfish Franciscans forbade them to use money and why 

cur judgment X^d to Sre the Bavh ot Bengal are also reluctant to use it 

advantage We ought to Money hurts truth because it is ambiguous 

against temptation to moral m its meanings because it makes men try to 

instruments which will produ squeeze all values into its one form and because 

pretends to measure accurately an unmeasur- 
. able thing, namely, human trust and faith It 

Peesent Form of Monet Obganises Avabicb 

T iisnri fft ihftt money was the heart Hoeten— for the WUon, 

of oi economic and Now I would „d W W Nonon Co New Yck. 1937 pp 

say that the essence of our sj stein is^ ^ ^ ^ Hobson— Corf and XIammon Jfacmillao 


exterior thing but an inner attitude, a * 


New York and London 1931 also R. H Tawnej— 


sentiments, a complex of several elements domi- Rdt^on and the Rise ol Capital sm, and The Prowtmt 
uatcdbyaequisitiveucssorgrecd Sf“ ” 

present form is the symbol and instrument that Allen and Unw,n. ixmdon 
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stimulates greed and fear and hence is dt\isi\e 
It creates superiority and infenonty complexes 
It causes frustrations and barriers of envy and 
jealousy It does not stimulate respect for per- 
sonality but frequently makes people humibate 
and insult personabty It destroys the eSecUve- 
ncss of otiier values Christian Church members 
follow the rest of men m behavmg every day as if 
they trusted money more than God or more than 
their fellow men Money makes people mis- 
conceis e wherein Uieir real and enduring security 
lies Money tends to i\arp the imagination and 
to injure the sense of human unity It shniels 
love and often impedes its outward expression 
It creates conflicts ui standards and motivea 
Hence m so far as purity of heart is synonymous 
witli singleness of purpose money greatly inter 
feres with purity of heart The use of roonev 
makes integrity of personal character difficult 
Its multiplicity o! functions operates to create 
intellectual doubts and indecision both mental 
and moral confusion These inner conflicts create 
Bupprcs«ions with psychological and moral effects 
that ne hare learned m recent years to 
recognize 3 

Though money gives poner this power i«cx 
tenor and because of tl e moral effect of money 
Its possc« ion and use tends to take awav as 
niucn inner power from men as it gives to them 
externally Indeed it probably takes away mote 
Uian it gives And it depnves them of the 
awareness of inner power and thus detracts 
from the sense of spiritual reality 

Money tends to cieate a certain kind of 
moral irresponsibility partly because it creates 
barriers between people partly because it 
operates over greater distances than can usually 
Im bridged by human knowledge and sympathy 
and partly because it makes its more thoughtless 
owners feel that they can do anythmg and then 
buy their way out 

Mosul Iuq in Soennv 
In relation to ideals money is the great m 
consistency whose constant use warps all our 
efforts at improvcncnt Several veara ago 
Mr Tteiiino’ii l^idou’itr va lira 'oxalu Mortft Mon 
and lm}ic>ral Socielu* pointed out with great 
cogency that the mdividual man is capable of 
and fairly often docs nse to great moral 1 ei^ts 
but that groups and soact es of men lag far 
behind m this rc'peet I believe that one cau“8 
for this IS that money is the predominating tool 


energizer and bmdmg force in the world today 
and ’»ince it is so defcctn e the group results of 
its common and constant use must be equally 
anduidced more defective. Since our civilization 
can be said to have money as one of its great 
foundatzon stones we can begin to see one 
important reason w by our civilization is 
crumbimg 

If all tliese considerations be true we can 
readily understand why so many idealistic 
ventures have failed in the course of a few years 
They ore brought to naught by the character of 
the means which they use W e can see why so 
many men of high promise in their youth fail to 
make good morally why their idealism seems to 
dry up 

REL.VTION TO DeMOCEACV VND TO 'vON VIOLENCE 

The believer m democracy must learn to 
realize vividly that the continued use of present 
fonus of money will destroy his objective 
Democracy is based on the belief that the 
opinion of eveiy person has some value for the 
direction of tl e common life of the community 
and nation It nccc« arily implies re pact for 
human personality a belief that personality with 
Its responsibility and initiative is of the highe t 
importance Since the operation of money ov er 
ndes respect for per<onahtv and promotes 
economic monopoly it strangles both the social 
and political forms of democracy 

vte feel helpless in the face of economic 
forces partly because of the momentum of our 
habits but partly aWo becau»e we are bound to 
tl e tools we have u ed so long that we now find 
tl cm ncco«sarv Money is the chief of tho e 
tool* and its defects make us impotent 

The believer in nonviolence must under 
eland ttie defects and deceitfulness of money for 
if he remains ignorant of them ho will be con 
quered Since deceitfulness is a fonu of m 
tcllectual and moral violence he must learn how 
to meet and overcome it in this particular mam 
festation as well ns in tie grower form of 
physical violence 

Because of tl e confused way Uie different 
ixiwfcioia Di money act upon one another and 
upon people money la gradually destroying 
mutual trust among people and among nations 
As that process goes on violence increases both 
the violence of individuals and of governments 
Tho decrease of mutual trust and the increase of 
wnlciice mean before long the end of civ ihzatiou 


•See Tfie freudian Fuh and lit Place n Elhifs hf 
E. D Holt. Henry HoU & Co New 1921 

Chip IH 

Senbw t, New york 


Monev and Wah 

fVc all recognize that important causes of 
modem war arc economic Raw materials and 
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markets are needed in order to make money 
profit Munitions makers obstruct peace pro- 
po als and fan war «cares and general apprehen- 
sion in order to make money They realize \ast 
sums out of i\ar when it comes Newspapers 
magnify international «u«picions, jealousies and 
re entments in order to sell more papers The 
money power of big advertisers rvarps the news 
National pre«tige is measured largely in terms of 
money Modern imperialism is largely motivated 
by desire for monej power Undue desire for 
money results m injustices and misrepresenta- 
tions which in turn create resentments and 
hatred, with probable o\crt violence On all but 
rare and relatively bnef occasions the highly or 
gamzed power of money and financial concepts 
dominates directly or indirectly all essential 
departments of the go\ernment Hence the 
stimulus that money "upphes to greed and ex 
cessive competition is considerably re«ponsible 
for militan^m and for the threat to cnilization 
which modern war contains Because of the 
ambiguity and diversity of the functions of 
money, its use does not clarify resolve and 
settle confiicts In«tead it confuses men s minds 
and ethical impulses creates resentments, 
«u picions jealousies rivalries and hatreds 
Thus it creates occasions for the use of 
violence 

All nations are now engaged m economic 
warfare with one another constantly and within 
each nation economic warfare goes on between 
different groups Occasionally when this eco- 
nomic warfare reaches a critical stage it changes 
its form to military war and thus comes more 
clearly into the open The change is more of 
outer form than of inner purpose or molivc 
Hence m order to do away with military warfare 
and its disastrous effects we must somehow do 
away with or greatly lessen economic warfare I 
believe that suitable modifications in our chief 
economic mstniment and stimulus money would 
do a very great deal to accomplish this end 


•V Relatively Simple Remedy 
When we come to consider possible remedies 
we return to the point that a great 
many of the unfortunate effects of money 
come from the combination of severi 
functions in one instrument It is possible, 
then that many of the defects of money 
m its present form could be eliminated by having 
a different kind of money for each of its present 
functions — five or six separate kinds of mon^, 
— but linked together somehow so that transfers 
could easily be made from one form to another 


Sepailiting the Functions op Montiy 
As a matter of fact, this separation into 
different kmds of money according to function 
has already been done m part, and for the brief 
period it was m effect it worked well I refer to 
the stamp scrip which was used in 1933 in over 
a score of towns and cities m the United States,. 
also in Europe earlier The English economist, 
Mr J M Keynes approves of it m principle 5 
Professor Irving Fisher of America urges its 
adoption He described it clearly and fully in 
a little book called 5famp Script 

The best form of stamp scrip separated the 
function of medium of exchange from all the 
other functions of money It was only a medium 
of exchange and it proved able to make the 
communities where it was used blossom like a 
rose all through the worst of the depression Yet 
it was connected with the other functions of 
money by a simple device described in Professor 
Fishers book Also it could be deposited in a 
bank and thus converted mto a store of value 
in the bands of the bank to the equivalent value 
in ordmary money But it could not be 
hoarded The bask had to pa«s it on 

I am not arguing here for the use of stamp 
senp in the exact form that has been used But 
I do suggest that it is not past the wit of man- 
kind to extend that idea and split up money mto 
say five or six forms corresponding to its five 
or six/uoctions Simple means could be devised 
for connecting these aifferent forms and making 
each one transformable mto another as need 
might arise Ail of those modifications and 
devices are for tho experts to work out 

Ahmjocy or Benefits fhom iNipaovEMENX m 
Other Kinds of Symbols and Tools 
In all instances of a clarification or other 
improvement in a set of symbols, a great 
advance for mankind has resulted For example, 
Arabic numerals in place of the clumsy Roman 
numerals and the limited alphabetic numeral 
system of the Greeks constituted a great step 
forward The Hindu invention of the zero sign 
and place values for numbers was another 
uomense advance Similarly the mvention of 
ilie symbols of differential and integral calculus 
prov^ a vast boon to mathematicians scientists 
and engineers Another great step was made m 
botany when Linnaeus invented his system of 


‘ Th« Central Theory of Employment Interest and 
Money by J M Keynes Vlacmillao, Loadon and 
York 1936 pp 234. 257^ 

*PubLshed by the Adelphi Co, New York, 1933 See 
also Vat Without Money by W Weishaar and W W 
Pamsh G P Putnams Sons N Y, 1933 
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naiuts to fit the cliiMificaOcM of planu The 
saini. thiiijj liapiHiH-U whtn new inttruimnts uire 
ln^cnUll, bucli us the Ulu)Copc^ tural tutlie, uni 
b])cctrobcopc. Tho u ide odupliou und Ubo of the 
blcam focomuUvc cuusid griut Huduf chunks 
Splitting complex subbUnccs into bimplcr 
forms tius often yielded t,reut bioeflU lor 
cxutniik, tlio fructionul diblillaiion of crudo 
petroleum into benzine, giaolmc, many grodis of 
litbt and licuey oil, coul tar, d^ts und parofiiu, 
each cMlIi Mcll marked characlcrisiics and dia* 
tmet btandardizcd u&cs, dcMlopid many more 
u ts than the original buhsianic liaiJ und alsii 
produced vastly greater real wealth In boine 
of tlicir uses such bubslancea can be thought ol 
as tools 


htnin bu,.g4>Ud ts, 1 believe, an ejaentinl pre- 
condition to the tucccMsfu] working of boculuiu, 
and I bay it witJi all duo reepcel for Hubrian 
uccoinpluhmt nU >or Uiuac who bilicvv in 
Henry Otorges Lheni, my uiuwer u the bamc 
Until the hannful btiniuli of present funiis of 
inomy and Uie mural and inU.11ect)ial c<jnfuiions 
created by lU um. arc reitiuved, I duubl whether 
an) Ollier deep going cronumic rtfonns ran i>o 
iHnnaruntiy accoinplithcd in Uic Ucatcni world. 
Modem aociety is m mmilix Uut (Iktv la no 
binglc root of or remedy for our iIU, but thiro 
may bo a certain cbnaiulogical be<iuencc or 
eniphabis wilb which remedies must lie appli 1 
in onier to win jK-nnanent, all-round improve- 
ment 


Dayhglit saving, a simple sliift in our time- 
iniuburmg inblrumenl, changes c isily the habiU 
of hundreds of millions of jieoplc An improve 
mcnl in our money tool could ropidly and casiljr , 
acctrtTiphdv for «otoc ot out moTal habits move 
bettcnscct, I believe, than centuries of purely 
moral exhorialion and training The long and 
ugly history of avarice could be tapered o?, and 
human greed could be reduced to manageable 
dimensions The desire for power would be 
diverted into more direct and open forms whicli 
could bo controlled by disciplined oon-violcot 
resistance 

Rclstiom to Socialism 
Socialists would probably say that in all this 
I am barking up the wrong tree, — that the real 
remedy for our social and economic troubles bes 
iQ having the government, os rcprcscnlalivc of 
all the people, take over and own and operate 
the means of production ^^lChaut going into 
the pros and cons of that remedy I would point 
out that for it to operate successfully there mu>t 
first be a strong and widespread growth in the 
spirit of CO operation and mutual responsibility 
AVbcn I say operate successfully 1 mean a 
number of things I mean cflcctively in relation 
to UiQ quantity and quality of goods produced 
and their di'tribution. Yet also 1 mean operate 
without an cxpensiv e and tyrannical burcaucrocy 
and tbc enslavement of all tho people I mean 
economic justice but I also mean an increase lo 
goodwill and in universal rc«pcct for person- 
ality, resulting in a vast decrease of nolcncs, 
both within the country invohcil and in its 
relations with other peoples Such a Rrowth 
in co-operation, mutual responsibility, liberty, 
and respect for personality seem to me lughly 
improbable if not impossible m our present 
Western culture, m which pecumary values over- 
ride all others A money reform of the sort 


MoNLr Itu-onu Not a Pasacha 
1 do not believe that evil comes only from 
our environment, nor do I consider money tho 
root of all wrong, or Uial there nre no economic 
wrongs except UiO'c ansing from its defects I 
do not believe that human life was perfect before 
money was invented, or tbat some sort of reform 
of money would usher m on earth Uio Kioj^ota 
of Heaven, or tliat there ere no causes of our 
present troubles more profound than the defects 
of money hloncy reform is not a panacea Ytt 
all that I have said remains valid blooey has 
been of inuncasureblc service to the human race, 
and in some form we must and wil) retain it 
Every one of lU functions is important and 
mdecd indupcnsable Nevertheless, wo must 
realize its present intnntic qualities and tho 
indubitable effect which the regular and pro- 
longed use ol B tool lias upon those who use it. 
I believe It IS lime to analyze and understand 
clearly and fully the dcfccta and dangers of our 
present forms of money, and try to remedy them. 
Like all man-made things, money has imperfcc- 
Uons, and some of these dcfecta can bo removed 

Details or tub Peoposed Remedy 
Having now stated the proposal in general 
we naturally want to exarome it in more 
detail m order to see and weigh its possible 
impbcalions 

Stamp senp was invented by a German 
named Gcsell in the Argentine in 1890, was used 
successfully in Germany in 1919. with marked 
M^esa in 1931 in Bavaria and Austria, and m 
19M as above sUlcd, in over a score of towns 
^ cities in tho United Slates In most 
minces m America the wrong form of it was 
usirt aad had no great success, but where the 
nght form n as used it w as v cry effccUv e Ev cn 
the defective forms were decidedly helpful m 
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se\ oral cases In the right form the function of 
a medium of exchange i\as separated from all 
the other functions of moncj , and a special form 
for this one function was issued 

A piece of stamp senp of the effective hind 
IS shaped about like a ten-rupee note but has a 
distmctive colour and design so that it cannot 
be mistaken for a tcn-rupcc note It bears on 
its face the name of the issuing community or 
private organization, its denotmnation (say one 
rupee) to make its purchasing power equivalent 
to that of the regular currency On the back of 
the senp is a set of 52 squared spaces each 
dated to indicate the successive Wednesdajs of 
the year The community or orgamzation which 
issued the scrip sells distinctive little adhesive 
stamps for one pice each, and one of these stamps 
must be stuck on the appropriate square for it 
each Wednesday m order to make the scrip 
continue v ahd 11 ednesday is chosen for this 
60 as to be several days removed from industrial 
pay day By agreement among most or all of 
the shops, employers and, if po^ible, one bank 
m the given community, the scrip would be 
accepted in payment for commoaities of all 
Mods, and in payment of wages, local taxes, etc 
But its effectiveness lasts only from one Wedocs 
•day till the next, bemg renewable only by putting 
a fresh one pice stamp on the next unfilled 
square on the back of the scrip each Wednesday 
as it comes around At the end of the year 
fifty-two such stamps have been affixed, mean 
ing that Re 1-0 4 in “real ’ money has been 
paid in to the issuing agency This redeems the 
one rupee denomination of the scrip, and the 
slight excess of four pice pay s the cost of print- 
ing and issuance, with a possible tiny remainder 
left to accumulate for a community health fund 
Thus the scrip is self-liquidating 

In the towns where it w as used this senp was 
n common medium of exchange and could be 
banked or invested, but it could not be hoarded 
in that form It was good for only one week at 
a time, and its validity could be extended only 
from week to week and only by putting on a 
stamp costing one pice or the equivalent in the 
currency of the country where it was med This 
senp, you sec, is not a store of value The long 
time element, necessary for a store of value, 
has been separated from it by the weekly stamp 
devnee 

The communities which uacd this scrip bad 
their eeoDoaiic life going on bu'uly, do 
unemployment, and no economic troubles to 
speak of Numerous public works were com- 
pleted by its use Shops which at first refuse I 
to take it found the trade all going to the others. 


and so they jomed the others The speed of 
circulation of the scrip in the Amencan towns 
which tried it was about four times that of the 
average dollar in norma! times and about 
twelve times that of an average dollar durmg 
the depresaion People would pass the senp 
along so as not to have to pay for the little 
weekly stamp The weekly stamp acted like an 
mcscapable, confiscatory tme on hoarding Prom 
the i>oint of view of the tradesman, the weekly 
stamp was like a small tax, about 2%, on new 
business which otherwise he would not have had 
at all 

Opinions of Two Economists 

Profc'sor Fisher, m the book mentioned, 
describes all the details, mode of operation, mode 
of installation, arguments and history of stamp 
scrip, and criticises its different forms Ho 
states that the speed of circulation of money is 
the most bafffing factor in the stabilization of 
the pnee level, and that stamp senp would 
regulate that speed better than anything else 
He says that it gives buying power to the 
consumer and supplies bim the compulsion to 
Use it He says that it would not constitute 
mfiatiOD because it is tied to actual consumer 
transactions, is la-ucd only against actual goods 
and services, and is therefore limited It may 
be added that since stamp scrip is not a store 
of value, but only a medium of exchange, ths 
chances of inflation through it are very slight 
It restores exchange to normal, but not being a 
form of credit it has no tendency to balloon 
Nor does it constitute bad money which, 
under Uie operation of Gresham’s law, would 
tend to drive out sound money It docs not 
drive out money but steps into the gap left by 
the so-called good money when it previously was 
retired from circulation because it was hoarded 
Since stamp senp supplements the failure of 
ordinary money m times of great distress, it 
can haMiy be called “ bad money ” Indeed, 
the separation of the medium of exchange from 
the other functions of money would probably 
put an end to Gresham's law, thus making a 
new element of stability and security m the new 
forms of money 

ilr J M Keynes in his latest book abovc 
referred to also approves of the idea behind 
stamp senp but believes that some modifications 
should be introduced in order to make it 
generally successful 

The Linkace of Functions 

The stamp senp, though being only j, 
medium of exchange, was connected w 
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other functions of money It m as tied to ordi- 
nary money by the dcMce of the iveekly small 
stamp Aloo it could be deposited in a bank 
and thus concerted into a store of \alue in the 
hands of the bank to the cqunalent \aluc m 
ordinary money The bank of course did not 
keep the scrip but passed it out to its customers 
putting it immediately hack into circulation, 
ju=t as it usually does with the ordinary ten- 
rupee notes which you and 1 may deposit only 
more quickly Other connecting devices could be 
indented for u®e between the other forms of 
functional monev which I have 'niggc^-ted 
These forms could be integrated with our bank 
checking sj stem probably through modifications 
of the present form of check® Tlic connecting 
links between the different forms of money would 
need to be some specific device® acimg m 
definite uniform fa®hion 

Possible Devices 

The function of a ®tore of value might be 
represented by specially colored paper bills ot 
several kind® valid only for staled periods 
Then the appropriate kind could be used in 
relation to Uie special kind of work to be done 
The speeds of conversion of different raw 
innlcrial into finished product- and the «pccds 
of trnn«port of different commodities might be 
governing factors here One kind might be 
valid only for the maximum cv]ioctation of life 
of a person thus doing away with some of the 
diffieulties of unlimited inheritance of wealth 
Vcrhai>s there mifdit be an agricultural Knp 
valid onlv for a vear or for a ®ca«on vvith of 
cour-c A mode of translating it into the storc*of 
value form or sonic other Or if all banks were 
operated by the Government storage of value 
might be confined only to bank aceounU, with 
pcrhip® special arrangements as to the special 
kind of stored value represented by ngbts to 
money income inherent in corporate or Govern- 
ment securities L penally large amounts or 
long terms of credit might be limited to com- 
munilv or governmental u-c 

Ml ot these nvodifications and vUviccs WK 
for the rxjierts to work out 

tome form of stamp scrip money, by 
separating the medium of exchange fundion 
from all the other® would make it luurli casie- 
for the Gov rrnment or the Central Dank Sysf c n 
to control tlie quantitv of currency and its speed 
of nreuhtion Tins would in turn make 
possible belter control of fluctuations m the 
measure of value function and hence would 
stabiluc prices of all commodities Since th’ 
medium of exchange is, for the great mayonty of 


people, the most important function of money, 
stamp scrip could well be adopted pending the 
working out of the other form®, thus beginning 
promptly with the most important change We 
do not need to wait until all the forms arc 
worked out in complete detail 

If n separate form of money were created 
to act only as a measurable symbol of trust and 
cicdit I believe that its divorce from the other 
present functions of money would do much to 
release people s minds from the contusion 
between symbol and reality in relation to mutual 
human trust faith credit and belief T 1 i 
reality of that imponderable state of mind an I 
feeling would become stronger Also I belic«e 
certain other doubts would be resolved 

One Cnmcissi ami Its Answlii 
For iD&tancc, a cntic of tlicse ideas uiigbb 
well say that although tluj trust which people 
have m Mr A because of his conduct fur many 
years is an undoubted reality and asset for 
yir A , yet as an asset it depends upon Mr A s 
having lived lu that community a consider- 
able number of years and his continuing to live 
there Suppose he wants to move elsewhere, 
ought lie not to be able to ' ca«h m ” on that 
a»sct and take it witli him to the new place? 
That 18, ouglit not tlic symbol to have reality 
and value by itself? IVhat if his buMne «8 keeps 
bun always on the move? 

My propo'jis do not really present this 
difficulty The means by which value is created 
or stored need not be the same as that by which 
It IS transferred, yet one fonn could be tram, 
latcd by appropnate devices into the others 
The wi-c mcrchnnt’B conduct gradually builds 
up a fund of individual and community tru®t in 
him and that tru-t cxprcb&es ii-elf to a lare 
digixe m money tokens To the extent that it 
docs 80, he can transfer it to a new place 
That part of it which docs not so express 
cMUOt l« immediately transferred to another 
place borne of it may later find a transferable 
txpre Sion Some of it will remain punmnenth- 
wi the community It will be part of tho 
evidcnw. part of the foundation of pa-t acts 
which have given all the people of tliat cS! 
mumt) a common faith in humanity Tint is 
t he case at pre-tnt and would coiUinue to be 
if chanps m money were put mto effect 

"" fnwrunment of « curdy for us and 
our childnn Our httle H-iii,, « . ^ us ana 
irnie aaiiy acts grow like a 
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coral reef Tru t is not and cannot be made 
41 wholly unilateral affair \n attempt to make 
it so creatco resentment and mi'^trust Indeed 
a persona wilhngne s to leave behind him some 
of the tru.t he has created to lose some of 
it to the coramumtj is it'elf one of Jus asset* 
He recognizes the truth of life that bme and 
repetition are neecssarj for growth that all 
humamty is one so that he cannot act merely 
for and unto him elf The more nchly and 
vigorously he has lived upon this basis the les* 
he loses when he moves to a new locality Hi« 
life has become more widely known and his 
character is stronger and more quickly realized 
in the new community 

Furthermore a person s mode of action and 
its results become part of hia character and are 
to careful ob ervers perceivable m hia eyes 
mouth voice carnage and manners If he 
moves to a new town he takes his character 
with him and it is perceived bv the strangers 
there instantly and to a large extent the longer 
he stays there ^o some of the tru«t which th 
first comraunitv had m him he carries where 
ever he goes not in his pocketbook but m his 
body and personality It cannot be stolen 
from him 

IN e dare not try to separate our«elves 
entirely from the coinmunitv in this matter of 
wealth or in any other matter Nor should w-' 
try to externalize and express in tangible 
transferable form all tl e trust which we feel 
towards others or which they feel towards u 
e would lose both inner and outer security and 
power more important to our life than any 
tang ble thing Indeed one of the great 
dangers of our present form of money is that it 
turns into indivndual fortunes the werdtli created 
bj the community and then trust good will and 
moral health wither and decline In this respect 
money has acted like private appropriation of 
community created v aluea in land the effect* 
of which were *0 clearly stated by Henry 
George 

Some Results of Separating Moneys 
Functions 

Since so many of the evil results of money 
hav e come from this combination of many 
functions in one instrument it =eems h ^ly 
probable that the separation of those functions 
nnd the provison of a *pecial in trumcnl for 
each function would go far toward solving many 
of the troubles which now encompass ua Thi& 
separation of functions with i part cular Tnedimn 
for each would also make it possible to see far 
more clearly the problems within the limits of 


each function and thus hasten further reforms 
For example, it would probably then be much 
ea*icr to «olve the difficulties involved m having 
a tangible measure of so subjective subtle and 
ffuctuating a thing as value and to decide more 
surely tile merits of proposals to have instead 
a measure of energy conver ion ^\e could 
more readily reach a sound conclusion whethe’’ 
to abandon permanently the gold standard We 
could consider with more chanty and wisdom 
the question whether to place a limit on the 
function of storage of value Again the 
ptoblenis whether to adopt the social credit 
«cheme of Major Douglas or to permit credit 
to continue to be issued by private banks 
operating for private profit could be treated 
more wisely and perhaps with less heat than 
at present The proposed separation of money 
functions and of their operations would permit 
sound discrimination and therefore wise choices 
and decisions and would make possible a con 
trol of results and a vastly sounder moral 
situation 7 

Like machinery money has given man an 
exterior power of control over bis fellows out 
of all proportion to his inner powers— his 
self control and wisdom This lack of proportion 
between his inner and his outer powers mokes 
inevitable many immoral results from the use 
of money It would be irresponsible and 
immoral of me to try to operate an airplane 
before I had developed understanding of its 
nieclianisms and control* had acquired skill m 
handling it knew where I was going and cared 
more for human life than for machines or for 
the thrill of flying Without those precondition! 
my trying to flv would involve grave danger to 
others as well as to myself But the construe 
tion of the airplane might conceivibly be 
greatly simplified go that it would be much more 
nearly fool proof self balancing etc Then 
the «kill required for its successful operation 
would be within my reach and conscious respon 
Sibil ty Then my use of it might involve but 
little danger and go not be immoral Similarly 
by correcting the form and functions of money 
We may make it more nearly related to mans 
present inner power of self control and wisdom 
Such a change may even strengthen his self 
control 

Our Boc al and moral relationships are 
largely expressed in economic mode* Since our 
eronomic language — money — is clumsv inaccu 
rate inadequate ambiguous and vanable our 


'See The Freud en Wish and its Place w Ethiea br 
E. B Holt, Henrr Holt & Co, New York, 1929 a#p. lEL 
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iiiornis arc U uwniy can 

be correettd and unproMd, nii imiiun i. load can 
be lifted from tbe entire lniiiiiti rate I «in 
tliorougbly optimiiitic about hum »n nature Aa 
soon ns it is given proper environment and iro* 
per tools, economic, morn! and mltllectual the 
race v.iH cntir a cc-w era of hnppv dtvtlopmtnl 
If «e understand bon fbe ♦fimuli «/ the 
defects and jinsiun* rd immcy have «aTpi-*] 
nuns characters, and Umi the substitution of 
better stimuli can aeain cause sound grourh «p 
re.Ci'iVN tiur tavtlv vrv Uw <vt 

our social and economic f)filcina uiUiout 
violence 


Mayde No IxiMroiATr Vnomov 
It IS not likely Oiat such changes will !« 
adopted vshilc we (onOnuc tn our present hvi) 
of economic recovery The failure of U e recent 
attempt to adopt stamp brnp in Alberta indicates 
this improbability but nmn anotlirr very big 
depression comes, there is a fair rhance of stamp 
ecnp being more widely used and iwrhafis 
permanently continued It micht be begun ev* i 
now in communities where the proportion of 
unemployed is very higli Thw use »oulJ lift 
much of the burden of unemployment from local 


gutrmmcnU PeopJo arc more likely ta change* 
thtir jdtas and liaLits during periods of general 
lutcurity than at any other Umc Often surb 
Uiangea ara rtgrutions, like tlic Undincy to 
violtnct liul tiic change I advocate would bo 
a pro,jets)<m and would do much to tnd the 
meecurity 


IllMriTU OP ClxAU UNniJ>TASfJlSo 
In aii> cate, if jHoph git a ch.irer idea of 
tlA deketa of monty and vta vnftwenca viwn Uktnv, 
they have taken tiic first step toward freedom 
from those bad ifTect* Tlie trtilli shall make 
you free Only when we undirttand the cauus 
of diHasc snd hcallli can we innko sure progress 
to health? A person who knows all about t 
complex and dang' rouj mstrununt and lU cflcrta 
on him IS l»s apt to l>c hurt by it than one who 
IS Ignorant of its parts and working. One wlio 
has the riglit inner attitude can lake us a joke 
whit another man would con*idcr as an iniult 
A clear understanding of the danger* of money 
wilt make les« in^idiou* the temptation phcfd 
upon <owc leaders to sell out their cause Such 
understanding ad) help fhcr‘e who are irvine 
to live rightly It will help all of us ^ " 


CONGRESS COTTON COJDinTEE’S REPORT 

»t5 P PALEKAR 


It is now three months since the report of 
the Congress Coimmllee on cotton was pub- 
lished The comparatively long time that I 
have taken in putting together tbe follownng 
criticism will, it may be hoped, prove to be an 
indication not of any laxity of thought but of 
the profundity of the subject itself 

The report can be conveniently divided to 
embody the followmg measures — 

(1) Curtailment of area under cotton. 

(2) Loans against cotton 

(3) Facility regarding rent or revenue 

(4) Freight reduction. 

(5) Export subsidy 

(6) Prohibition of the imports of finer 

cotton 

(7) Changing over to supenor varieties 

of cotton 


<8} Regulation of "Tcji" "Mandi'’ 
operations 

(9) Control of ginning and prcs'ing 
factories 

Prestot Slump w 

!• «n aporlabjc suipln, „t raw colto “„d llm 
pr^sal ot tho coramutce to 

bo lot .dtomdy by S.o".,lrS';S 'S 
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price Furtbcrmore there «cem3 to be a tacit 
presumption that tins would decrease the world 
supply of cotton and would rai o the world 
pncc Now this wull not be the actual state 
of things Though India provides a fairly large 
portion of the world supply it has not >ct 
attained that supreme «tagc to be in a position to 
formulate and dictate the tone of the world- 
11 arket Morcoacr, one cannot positively «ay 
that the pnccs of cotton waW ncacr go up If 
however, they do go up in course of time say 
by fortuitous circumstances as a world war 
the cultivator would be robbed of the blessings 
of such a nsc which he would have enjoyed id 
the ordinary course of things 

The committee does not «cem to have 
explored all the possible channels of alcvaat- 
ing tlie present distress of the coltongrowcra 
Too much stress is laid on facilitating the 
export of the surplus cotton There is no men 
tion of the possibility of wnping out the surplus 
by internal absorption This could be effee 
lively achieved by giving a powerful stimulus 
to the cotton mill industry, by itnproviDg it on 
the xno«t up to date lines and thus enabling it 
to absorb the surplus of raw cotton and U> 
convert it into manufactures which would then 
be exported This was hinted a couple of 
months ago in the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly when the need for an aggressive and 
progressive policy of industnalization was 
urged upon the Government This would pre- 
vent the export of raw cotton which, like the 
export of any raw matcnal, is always accom 
panied by disastrous consequences to the 
economic development of any country when 
tlie '‘ame raw malenal is imported from abroad 
as a manufactured commodity for home 
consumption 

This brings us to the question of growing 
cereal and fodder crops on land given up for 
cotton Now the selection of the cereal on 
which depends the entire success or failure of 
the proposals would be such an extremely 
difficult and techmeal problem that the slightest 
miscalculation would involve the cottongrower 
into complete nun Moreover this ^ange 
from money crops to food crops savours of a 
gradual move towards the ideal autarchy 
which doctnne would never tolerate a «tate- 
subsidy given for the export of any raw 
matenal far le^s cotton 

“ To Strengthen the holdmg capacity of 
the cotton cultivators and with a view to pre- 
venting excessive seasonal deebne in prices 
the committee recommends ' loans at 2 per 
cent through the Impenal Bank against a 
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deposit of cotton " This problem of agricul- 
tural credit 13 at pre«cnt being tackled by the 
Rc«ervo Bank I do not at all thereby sug- 
gest that the proposal is out of place or «upcr- 
fluou« but feci that it will be very difficult 
to implement the proposal so long as branch- 
banking IS not fully developed m India 

It IS not quite clear what the committee 
means by " dealers ” If, as it seems, it com- 
the odafyo and a host of other 
middlemen tiicir low holding capacity and the 
nccc<sity of giving them any relief may bt 
«cn<«i<?Iy doubted 

So far a^ the relief proposed to be given 
to a cultivator who is unable to pay the lard 
revenue or rent is concerned, it must be noted 
iLat the Congress governments will be faced 
with the same difficulty which will confront the 
Madras Government with regard to the agri- 
cultural debt relief sought to be given m that 

[ irovince The Government will get onlv a 
lazy notion a misty fragment, of the abibty 
or the inability of a particular cultivator to 
pay the land revenue or rent Thus there u 
every chance of this chanty being mi'placed. 
But, of course, the Government would say that 
these things cannot be helped The sun shines 
both on the nch and the poor alike 

Referring to the freight reduction the 
committee ^ays that the cultvator invariably 
gets a price m which the frei^t is fully 
di«coimted Freight reduction if any thereforo 
will not reach the cultivator Now it is curious 
to note that m spite of this the committee bad 
further recommended that 

*Tb« CoTeninKDt of Tndis should dense e scheme 
foi TeduclioD &{ {iSight on conagnmenU ifluch ais 
intended for export end which in fact are exported.** 

But the committee docs not seem to have 
regarded the export subsidy in the same light. 
The export subsidy would never go to benefit 
the cultivators but the middlemen who at pre 
sent hold almost all the «tocks of surplus cotton 
as the holding power of the Indian agncul 
tunsl 13 deplorably low Even taking it for 
granted that it will somehow or other filter 
through to the cultivator one is forced to the 
conclusion that it is a virtual negation of the 
firet proposal to restrict the area under cotton 
For the cultivator on his part will be tempted 
to grow as much cotton as possible, being 
goaded on by the certainty of the State under- 
taking to di=:po«e it ofi at its own cost In this 
connection the financial aspect of the subsidy 
should not be overlooked as it will mean a 
further dram on the Exchequer whose sob- 
danty is already threatened by such schemes 
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as those of prohibition, technical education, which have at present fallen innocent victims 
agricultural relief, rural development and many to the lethargy of the State and its prejudice 
others If therefore more importance is to be against tlie industrialization of India Let us 
given as it should be given, to the interesta therefore keep our resources within the country 
of the cultivator, it must be admitted that a and also at the same time follow a vigorow 
production bounty given to him would reach policy of extensive industnaUzation not only 
him more directly through a reduction in the a temporary measure of retahation but also 
land revenue and rent than the export subsidy as a permanent effort to march shoulder to 
which would be of use to him only at some shoulder with other nations towards the goal 
remote time when he would become aware of of economic salvation 

it Thus a production bounty would be more Tho committee, under the same beading, 
desirable not only to mirumize the present dis has also suggested 
tress but also to expedite the economic deve 
lopment of the country 

As regards this export subsidy the Repot* 
says that extraordinary inducements are being 


The textile iDduslry, both hand and machine, 
ahould be ateiued adequate protecuoa agaiotl cheap 
(oicign cotion eoode if necegaaiy" 

Now if the committee is so anxious aboat 


held out to cotton purchasers by America and mainlainmg the status and position of our 
it 18 not right that India should allow her mdustnes in the home market why did it not 
customers, throu^ neglect to be ‘ snapped bj also consider the problem of fuithenng the same 
the United States Senoua measures should be m the world of manufactures abroad? The 
contemplated for an export subsidy ’ The verv conspicuous absence of even a mention of 
committees argument for this subsidy is the a production bounty is enough to prove that 
“ difficulty of exporting Indian cotton due to they did not do so 

its being above parity in relation to the prices The committee deplores the action of 
of foreign cotton" several millowners and cotton merchants in 

Now I have already emphasised above actively negotiating for the import of American 
the fact that the export of any raw material and African cotton The says 

pMticuUtly one 60 valu.blo ns collon should -no, ,to.i.nsj ol I.>os. rai.n ,, 

never be the ambition of India who is now on )>*r» ta ann>eB»seM» soousi of tufpJm ig imiJ 
tile threshold of a new epoch in the history of »• *,"• •• impet»u»e duty of ihe Suie to 

its industrial development The admission at J*"® »«ei»M7 i «»k for loul ptobbi 

the very outset by the oiuuu.t^ the polw 

of ecoBomio self sufficiency foliotred by other tiiMtl gofewmenti m ma cotioft « 

nations coupled with its recommendation for vree il>« Dec«»>ity of tueb a meaeme on ibe GoTermnent 

stimulating exports of cotton leads to a logicU Iniba.'* 

contradiction If the foreign nations are lo Here one feels that tofat prohibition 
fiamed with a spint of economic nationalism of the imports of finer cotton will react un- 
and are determined to be independent of any favourably upon the Indian cotton mill 
other nation for the supply of their needs, of industry which is developing rapidly and has 
what use is an export subsidy? It will only a promising and bright future before it Let 
go Co facilitate the export of a commodity that it be clearly understood that I hold no brief 
la not wanted outside Under these circuro for the millowners Yet I am forced to 
stances it may reasonably be asked why the remark that it will be an injustice done to 
State should bear the burden of the difference them who will lose sight of their nrosnective 
between the home-pnee and the foreign jmec high status m the sphere of world manufao- 
of cotton and the consumer be unduly saddled tores by being forced to have recourse to 
with a tax, however small, to recoup the inferior quahtiea of indigenous cotton which 
expenditure on the subsidy” as the committee does not lend itself with any great fehcitv to 
has 'uggestod? the manufacture of finer cloth witlmnf hpiniT 

The ambition to compete with a resource- mixed Therefore imno^ nf finTr ® 

ful counts like America is, indeed a glonmis however small quanliUes, oj absoluldy^csUn- 
one But let us compute our nval properly tal if finer cloth is to be nroduppH 
Let us not forget the fact that whatever cotton grown cotton The comnuttrA ntrh 
America exports today is the rosidue after realised Uus difficult 

all her enormous industrial requirements are chimfnn .r over to recommended 

Mly ..hshed Op the eoptrary opr o^sport. ftTSsfpphS ™ 

PTtssml the blood o( our fuluft indpstoes imports, .1 „ply „ pa™i SlS °4hS 
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be di carded \\hcn we «bali not need them 
anv more Incidentallj if the changing over 
IS to be '■uccc'sful we mu't report to a proper 
ch^sjfication and a careful election of seeds 
rather than to acclaraatuation of e\otics 
\s noted abo\e the committee has rccom 
mended changing over to superior vanctes o! 
cotton We mav here pau«e to ask ourselves 
the question Why was it that the Indian 
cultivator id not take to superior varieties 
in the past’ Vtas it due to ignorance? 
Conservatism’ It was due to practical 

commonsenso He did not take to superior 
varieties mainly because thej do not pay him 
To ripen fuU> the superior variety takes from 
about two to three months more than the inferior 
one The poor cultivator being very much hard 
pressed cannot manage to stand the delay 
Moreover the longer time of waiting introduces 
the element of the vagaries of the season and 
the possibility of pestilence to crops 
Secondly the lofenor variety is more prolific 
I e the yield per acre is definitely greater than 
that of the superior one 'ITurdly the lafenor 
variety it has been found by cxpcncnce can 
resist diseases much more strongly than the 
superior one which succumbs to them very 
easily And finally the ginning percentage is 
greater in the ease of inferior variety which 
yields more Imt than the superior one which 
yields more seeds. I am not hero making out 
a case for the cultivation of inferior quality 
but I fail to see how tbo execution of this 


proposal will Ic po'«ibIe or pajing to the 
cultivator 

Coming next to the regulation of ‘Teji ’ 
Mendi ' operations (forward trinfactions) 
the committeo states that thc«e ‘should bo 
stnctly controlled and recommends an enquiry 
to be held bv the Bombay Government I 
hope the committee has not m mind their total 
suppression on German lines There is such 
a tiling Os healthy 'peculation which has its 
own advantages Vnd if control js proposed to 
be c\crci<5ed on the e forw ard transactions it 
will be very difficult jf not quite impossible 
to distinguish between rational 'peculation and 
speculative speculation. Moreover it is high 
time that we realised the de«pinting delays 
cau«ct4 b\ holding enquiries the results of 
which it IS common cvpenence only rot m the 
obscunty of the secretariat pigeon holes We 
have had enough of committees commissions 
reports enquines and a host of other things m 
the past What is now wanted la aetion—a 
strong deliberate and determined action. 

In cooelusioQ the report says 
“Owsen of p&» sad prunes comtioe for ezploitins dia 
dstreso «f cbe luma hr forcuff tun u pay escewiTO 
ebuse*.” 

Therefore it recommends 
^oveiamcBt rtpiliuoa to bniig down tho chargei to 
coaptuun level” 

This needs no comment But it may be 
suggested that it will be very difficult to lay 
down an equitable maximum 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN PUDBUDUlIlSr INDIA 
U\ ilAFILAL MEHTA, ma 


Tub auQ of the present paper la to gtve a 
glimpse of the administration of a village, in 
BO far as it is reflected in tho Jataka stoncB 
Here it is taken for granted that the Jataka 
Btoncs give a reflection of the life and Ihougl ta 
of the period ]ust preceding the Buddha of the 
period which can well be called the Mahajana- 
pada period — approximately ranging imin GOO 
B C to 800 B C t These simple folk tales give 
us a Mcaltli of information about the life of the 
masses of those days 

There can be no doubt that such extensiK 
states as Kasi and Kosala, Anga ao<i 
Magadha, Asaaka and Kalinga which Uounsbed 
during this period had nclUmarked boundaries 
and mstmctionB and ^ere divided into different 
administrative units, provinces or distncto and 
villages Though tve, unfortunately, do not 
get much information about the provincial or 
the district administrative arrangements, it is 
nevertheless, conceivable that, officials like the 
Tajjvgahaka amaccai^ or rajukaai were the 
provincial beads It has been well maintamcdi 
that the rajukaa or 2o;u^<u of the Arokan 
Inscriptions were provincial heads, their mam 
functions being, presumably, survey, land* 
settlement and irrigation t'hough the term 
makamatta occurs several times in the ja(akas,t 
it 18 very difficult to say how far it corresponds 
With that occurring in the Arlhasaslra of 
Kautilya and the Asoka Inscriptions wlierc, 
indeed, it has been taken to mean provincial 
official 6 Similarly is it doubtful wlwthcr ^e 
yuttus and the pumas appearing so often in 
these stones,? should have any affinity with the 
Yuktae and the purusas of the Mauryan 
administrative system 8 It is certainly difficult 

1 This point IS discussed in detul in ntr fonh 
coming book Ancient India in the Jatakae 

2 Jalaka 11, pp 367-8 

3 Rock-Edict in, PiUar Edict IV 

4. Dikshitar The Mauryan Pokiy pp 208, 216 19 

5 /, II pp 367, 378, IV, pp I3*-<;<aAa 101, 
where mahamattas are distinct liom monruii, 20i— 
“ ranna va TaiaTnahamatlena." 

6 Dikshiiai op cit, pp 208-10 Of tho third group 

of provincial othcert nametf, the prsifeiiAiu ot the 
pradettaras, we have no menuon in the atones 

7 IV, p 492, V, pp 14, 117— G 20 where j^ei 
are cleailr associated with the ;nnqnada or disinct aoam 
I pp 200 263, 3S4, n, P 122 HI p 326, VI. p 13S 

8 Dikshitai, op cu, PP 222 27 


to attach any tccluiical significance to these 
general terms Still vto may be permitted to 
hold that, these were officials connected witli 
the provinces or distncU, but did not possess 
such wider and more distinct powers as tbcir 
followers of the Mauryan da}8 did Lastly, 
wo may note that, there is even a suggestion to 
the effect that some kings appointed their 
princes as governors or viceroys over the 
provinces ijotiapadat) in their kingdoms, 9 as 
was really the case in the Itlauryan days 10 
Tho village, on the other hand, was clearly 
an administrative uniL After all what was a 
kingdom if not a deffmte collection of 
vUlagcani Then, as even now, the bulk of the 

K ple lived in villages The greatness of a 
gdoro IS represented by the large number of 
villages It included 12 

A village (pomo) consisted of clo«ely 
situated habitations in the midst of cultivated 
fields and jungles Beyond the fields lay tho 
waste and the woodland where the villaee- 
caltle were grazed, « and the villagers went to 
^Iher firewood and leaves of trees 14 Most 
of the VI lages were protected with simple 
bamboo palisades with gates 15 * 

th population of a village extended from 
thirty to a thousand faimlie8,l6 or, approxi- 

^ 131— Ita/a tesam lanapadani dasvit 

abo VI p 29441 1284. ' 

pp 200 5 ^ Suv«oiein See D.kehiter, op eu, 
lbcn“uch^oJ^’'L?n*?h'n P^plM of Inilm 

penpwinm, Sui&aici.^ 

tttui, p SI *“*'«>-iconomie Condi 

I, pp 1W4. 

}4 y. p ICO. 

ro. P 9 ; P 3^0** ^ P '^^‘^aparikJshuio, 135, 

v^’’ p tiim'eva lulani 

m T. P®*" p«ca hdasaiani 

gamato andare anno Sahas 


"*«««* ni, p 281-i„a„j I 
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mateB, 150 to 5000 souls It is not ncces«arj 
here to go into economic details But it is 
quite essential to ■'tate some of those facts lo 
order to get an idea of this admmi'tratuc unit 
— the Milage 

There ^cre different orders of villages vtz , 
mgamagama, ganapadagama, dtoragama and 
paccantagama and Milages occupied mth 
different guilds \ar 5 ing m importance and 
population People could lue m tbc<e villages 
a simple and inornate life ' pursuing their trade 
and commerce, agriculture and various other 
&\ ocations in peace and security ’ 

Though so far as the internal administra- 
tion of a village tv as concerned it en)oved a 
fair amount of autonomy, the central govern* 
-ment did not follow a 'tricth non interfering 
policy as we 'hall 'ce 

Every village nas under the control of its 
Jieadman called the gam<ibho]aLa,n or the 
gamaja 18 The literal meaning of the title 
gamahhojaka would be^ one who enjoy# a 
village, tc, a village given m reward by the 
-ijng Now, there acem to have been two typ# 
of Milages, ins, (o) thoac, the revenues yielded 
by which were enjoyed oy an individual and 
(o) others, ^e revenues of which were enjoyed 
by the State In either case there must be a 
headman IVhctber this headman was the 
rewarded person himself or not is not at all 
clear It may be easily supposed, however, 
tiivt, the higher officers like the pwoMta who 
were the usual recipients of such grants could 
not p'sibly act as the headmen of the villages 
In that case, they only had concern with the 
jinnual income to fetch which they would 
proceed to their respective villages and leave 
^very other iiem of administratioa in the bands 
of a person who was really the headman In 
some other cases where the recipients were just 
ordinary persons like a merchant or a 
Brahmana, the headman may have been tlie 
same as the leupicnt Anyhow^ since the 
distinction cannot be mote comprehen'ive, we 
may proceed with our ta«k of ob'ervmg the 
actual administration of a village, taking the 
gamabhojaka of the Slones as the headman 
proper 

The functions and powers of the Gama 
hhojaica were wide and important He 


sakunko gamo, also III p 8 — tattha tim^a }<ma ra/a> 
sevaka fosonii, wheie thirty men must of course mean 
thuiy mea min their fanuhes. 

17 / I pp 199, 354 433. n. pp 136 300-C », 
IV. pp 115 326 

18 1/ p 310— G 84, gramaTa is a Vtiie wle 
Jot the riuage-headman, Vedic Index, 1, p 247 


exercised judicial powers and also executive 
authority so far as his civil and, to a certain 
extent, criminal juri'diction extended Thus 
one gamabhojaha i«ued prohibitions against 
the slaughter of ammals within his junsdic- 
tion.W and another stopped the sale of wine 20 
Glscwhcre,2l a gamabhojaka fined a fisherman’s 
wife for stimng up a quarrel and she was tied 
up and beaten to make her pay the fine Once 
when crops failed m a village due to f amin e, 
the headman distnbuted food to the faminc- 
stneken villagers op promi'e of receiving a 
share of their next crops 22 These instance'* 
'ufficicntlv indicate that the headmin had sub- 
stantial powers at hi» command But his 
powers were not unlimited, nor completely 
iran'ferred He could not become a tyrant m 
Ins own village 

Firstly, he was not without any control 
from above, t e , (he king Once a gamabhojaka 
spoke lU of the villagers to the king, but oni 
their innocence being proved, the slanderer’s 
(pcsunnakarakai$a) possesions were given 
ivvav to them and be wo« made their slave and 
finally turned out of the village 23 Another 
headman was properly punished by the king, a» 
he, with his own people, went away to the 
fore t deliberately leaving the villagers at the 
increv of robbers 24 That his judicial powers 
al«o were rc'tncled in character is 'een from 
the fact that he could not deal with complicated 
law-suits arising m his village 2a nor could he 
inflict graver punishments We see from the 
Gamantcanda Jatakai^ that in judicial matters 
the final authonty largely re.tcd with the king, 
or his Court It aUo proves that the admmis 
tration of justice was one of the c^ential bnks27 
that bound the village to the Central Govern- 
ment If one of the litigant parties in a 
V illage wanted redrc's at the hands of the king 
or hi3 Court, m spite of suitable airangementa 
in the village it'elf he could do so and the case 
had to be decided accQcdin^y It tha nthec 
patty refused to agree to such a course, he was 
liable to punishment 


19 IV, p IIS — gamabhojako maghatan kora 

pesu 

20 Ibtd- gwntibhoiako tnaiiaakKayam taretva. 

21 1 p 483. 

22. /, U. p 135 

23. /.. I pp 1»200 

24. /..Ip. 35^— «j-om diitthabhojako corehi eknta 
huttea ganum vUumpopetva coresa po/oyUra 

lam kammam pakaiam /aUmt. ^thassa ra/a dasanurupam 
mggakaa akasu 

2S /, III, p 204. 

26, /.. « p 301 

27 Another es&enual link «as the rerenue colJecuon. 
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, , . Similarly, m another place, 32 -we find the same- 

So we are told, ^ number of men transacting the village affairs 

This 13 Significant enough And as has been 
*coine ilong’ If any man refused to go ke u observed 

punuted ” " ‘It nuy not also be improbable that, inespectire of 

Secondly, the v.Uagere themeeUc pchjps ' 

through of “I The mcetmgs of the yrUage comm.tte 

Sman ^to^both the instances cited above, must hate been held in a hall (soUt) m the 
mz of prSibitions against animal slaughter mid^t of the village, provided ^th boards, scate 
Tud salens intoxicating liquors, the villagers and a jar of watery As to the nature of work 
mie a representation m a body to their head generally performed at the^e meetings (gama- 
m2 to suspend or annul the prohibiUons for kammam or gamakicam) the same hlaca,la- 
toose were their time-honoured practices Tlie hamlet provides us with an mterestmg example 
heato^n had to yield and say ‘Do as you The members of this corporate body are foimd 
hate alwa-vs done aforetime ’29 The village to be m complete agreement with their leader 
committee must have been a potent force m the who is credited with much initiative M Hero 
carrvinR out of the affairs affecting the common Uie leader is said to have establ.shcd the 
iSsti of the villagers m general Although members of his committee m the Five Com- 
il ir?ot po-sible to say ^ything defimuty mandmenU and, thenceforth, to have gone 
teewdiDR the constitution of such committees about with them doing good works Then the 
indications are not wanting to point out the j^ple, too, u t» ju • r- 

fact that the heads of the houses in a vuIUrc “ 4le*o* good wotk* Uwayo m Coopsn^ 

lacii inai m‘o .emorVftMp u»*d 10 get up early and rally forth with mors sad 

earned on their common affairs in remrwwe 

harmony and co operation It is necessa^ to ,1,^ jjy 

point out in this connection that, though th* hichwaya tad oiber roads of the viUige the trees Ihst 

maiontv of vilkees very likely contained a would smke aMiait the ailea of ebaneis they cut down, 

hetogLeous popuLUou ther, were .U.m ..»* 

inhabited exclusively or mainly by members * . , . , , ,, i u , 

a single class or followers of a single occupation A remarkable picture, this, revealing before 
thus making a homogeneous wholeJO In this us the heathy spirit of communal work, the 
latter case the guild or corporaUon («cm) sense of dignity of labour the genuine 
which was already a powerful factor in the public spirit Observes Dr Radha Kumud 
economic and social life of the people, shared Moo^ni 

with the headman the responsibility ol carry , w« M»e here >a tlus sbon psrsgrsph s most grapluc 
.„p on Ihe f 

if the village consisted of men following more .nbabiusis Ws msy nonce how the sisembly hall of 
than one profession, the village committee might ibe stUago figures prominently > \ ns publio works as, 
have comprised a representative of each family bei»g the indispensable mnenal retjuisils for the growth 
in the village Thus we see m the hamlet of ?' u u ‘P**^’* 

M.cla IP the kmedom ot Mepadha, he«b of '"Jt ^ 

thirty families of which lU population was com- p »— r“Wo « owa jono ra;aici>afea 

po'el assembling together m the middle of the '* “ gmMmn,;Ae .anmpmtva go^aheom 

village, and carrying on lU business 31 ^ 33 B C. Sen, /camel 0/ »\e fleporrmeiu 0/ teKer*.. 


28 /, II, P 301— “r<ju p> joneju 

takkharam nt hipalaUtanJam va uAAAipu 
raiojaic chiU tarto yo na gaccAatt U 

^*29* /, IV, P 115—“ moAa/aisc 
oAa 'sami, ajam migaiukaradaya marefix 
AeliAammam lamssama putbe w 

SarofAtma ‘lamAaAa™ 


va ajram U Wess, raitAa pA^oAoianonu $anlkaritva /wni— yachns 
iia laimm The SoxAegoro, or the motehaU, was a similar 

Wore of the town /, IV. p 74 gomasair 
icuupaMvj kammtnlaiihanan at J, IV, p 306 
I yokAAsojans 35 /, 1, p. 1^9— te Omia ]ma Bodhisaittna 
'sasmin ma samanaccAmiM imesum. 

paAitAaruna. . 3 6 p, ttnnyi saddhim puonaeu 

biiriAoja oajjpAarosocittsaiaAaKAa 


niyam^ itSn^ /, PP^J®l,-^o^ 'V ™ ’p“me u'bAoKsJw papairew^. 

HU 293. 342, 376, 1', pp- 276, 3H, 3 6, 390, V, p. 337, yrnianam akUiapaUgluitaruJikhe Aarorus, wiamans lanvtn 
tfr 71. IM A<^^u^ tetum auharmxi. Dokkhamuvn 


VI.’ pp. Tl. 

31 /, ' 

g^i^/yAe'Wtw gamaWnom 


ten PoAAAaremyc AAanaarf, salaro- 

W local CewrmneBr m .fnaeni fnia, 2nd eti,. 
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Indeed, the villagers of Macala provide us 
-with a refreshing example through the gloom 
«f the intermediate penod of our historv, 
•specially when we are bent upon planning a 
country-wide rural reconstruction scheme 
There is nothing to show that the workers of 
the ilacala village had to depend upon State 
funds or grants for their public works 

Influential as the village committee was, it 
often went agamst the mterest of the gama 
bhojdha For instance, in the same Macala 
Milage, the members of the committee having 
by common consent given up the habit of dnnk 
mg mne, incurred the displeasure, of the 
headman who practically traded upon the 
immorality of his own people 

“'Wben these taen used to get druxdc and commit 
murders and so forth, I used to make a lot of money out 
of them, not only on the price of their dnnka, but also 
from hnes and dues they paid But now here s this 
young Brahmin Maga bent on making them keep the 
commandments he ta putting a stop to murders and 
other oimes."" 


38 l99—“CctiAahap*M^iuumaeeuidanda- 

baltvasena dkmam lahhana, ‘AmoDgst these eaa deserves 
oor ipectal notice It most ptobably comes from the 
word eata or esroi a well known word tn epigrsphic 
records, but its meaning is di£ecently given. How 
ever a cola meant a policeman and his uniust 
extortion from the Mple is quite evident in the 
epigrsphic records see, for instance, Ep IX 

pp 2^ 298, XI, pp 179 221, for a fuller desenpuon 
«f this oScial see Piaa Nath, ep nx. pp. 64 / Our 
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From all this, it seems that the village 
government was largely earned on by the 
committee with the help of, or rather in co- 
operation with, the headman and excepting 
judicial matters of graver character and the 
revenue collection, the Central Government did 
not interfere much with the rural affairs 
Village life was thus peaceful m general, but 
sometimes disturbed by the autocratic action 
of the headman or the harassment by the tax- 
collectors who were anything but kindly Even 
so, the villagers would sometimes not suffer a 
despotic gamabhcjaka They would take the 
law in their hands For instance, when once a 
headman intrigued with a villager’s wife, he 
was seized by the lock of hair on the top of his 
head, dragged mto the countryard and thrown 
down as he cried ' I am the headman ’ He 
was Ihra'hed till he fainted and made to 
remember the lesson 39 If he was congemal, 
he could be left free surrounded by his 
comrades enjoying m dance and mu®ic and 
favoured by the king 40 On the whole it would 
seem that the village was a eelZ-govermag 
unit m those ancient days 

gamobhoiaka, ihes, bkd poLce duties to perform. 
It IS clear ihal he is represested by ihe pattf of our 
Ones toalrsst, Mrs Rhjs Davids, IRAS (1901), 
p 887 

39 n. p 136 

40 y., IV, p 310— G 84— So gammt hotii acAayo. 
majjha, rmetehjgiiabt pampdemmo 


CANNING OF FRUITS AND ITS SCOPE IN INDIA 

By B K DHAB,bsc, (Ag), ABd, Horticulture (Advanced), Poona 


IisDiA IS a fruit-growing country where almost 

under the different chmatic conditions In some 
parts of the country, some of the fruits are 
grown so abundantly that during the fruiting 
season it is a very common sight for a 
pedestrian to witness the stray cattle butting 
each other for the rotten fruits near the streets 
in the city In India under the present 
circumstances it is not possible to get th-* 
different vancties of fruits all round ihe year, 
except fruits hke papaya and banana Because 
of scarcity of the fruits m and out of 
season and of the special liking for dned, 
salted, canned and bottled fruits and 
vegetables, Bombay Presidency alone excluding 
Bmdh imports foreign dned, salted, canned and 


bottled fruit and vegetables worth Rs 91,77,516 
a.wDMaJis 'll ViT.V'Ki ta 

Dr Cheema) So from this data we can see 
the importance of fruit preservation as an 
industry in a vast country like India 

It 13 due to the fact that the fruits are 
spoiled by organisms like moulds, yeasts and 
bactena when kept for a long time that the 
idea of preserving fnuts and vegetables by 
drying, harmless preservatives, by means of 
heat and m cold storage, came into the 
minds of the scientists For several years 
in almost all the civilized countnes expenments 
on the preservation of fnuts and vegetables 
economically are being conducted. Thus the 
importance of canning of fnuts has been 
realised all over the world As the indukr/ 
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of caniucg docs not require a large capital 
alwajs it can be started as cottage mdustiy 
m some parts where fruits are available very 
cheap during the fruiting season 

Capn ng may lie defned as the oreservation cf 
foods m hermet cally sealed containect oy slenlization 
by heaU la s broader sense it iccludei preseivauoa 
by Blet 1 zat on in glass containers as well at in t n 

When the surplus fru ts are not sol 1 
profitably m tl e market the growers can easily 
prepare jams jelhc« marmalade prcser\c3 
syrup etc and can make a profit by selling 
tliese products to the customers who prefer 
canned fruits At present however due to the 
follow mg reasons it is \ery difficult to compel 
with the foreign canned fruits that arc 
available in the market 


nomcn arc alwa>s taking an active part m 
houscl old affairs they can easily start canning 
of fruits if they are scientifically trained But 
before starting the industry as a business they 
will have to solve the following problems 

(1) To create a market for the products 

(2) "nie cstabli«hment of a good reputation 
for the manufactured products 

(3) It must be done very systematically 
and by gicn cally 

(4) The cost of production should be as 
low as possible 

In one word he or she will have to 
convince the customers that the products are 
by no means mferior to the foreign products 

The following arc the points to bo 
considered very closely before selecting the 


(1) People m general who purchase >ndustry of canning 

preserved fruits as jams jell es etc always (D Marketing facilities 

prefer foreign proQuets because of their (2) Amount of fruits available 

cslabliahcd reputation (3) Water supply 

(2) Due to the high price of glass (4) Capital available 

containers as well as tin cans and other (3) Transportation facilities 

materials that arc necessary for cann ng the (6) Labour available 

cost of production m India is more than the t_ t j _ zv i,. , l » 

other mdustnalised countries „ the three factors of 


ouier lauusiinaiiseu couowies _ . « j i C , T . .. 

(3) During these days of hard competition P w land labour and capital the- 

the capitalists are not ready to take the risk 1?*^ mo^t important one When 

by investing large sums m the canning the perwn should, 

mdustry which is still in an infant stage m much he can put in the rwerve- 

India >o\est on a house, 

In «ptt ol these difficulties let m see the if After gettme 

scope in canning industry in some parU of capital in hand be should adjust the amount 
India where fruits arc giown abundantly and can manufacture at least 

how much capital a man needs if ho wants to j , ®®tties or cans as the minimum number 
sell the products profitably m the market. wants to compete with the foreign 

Almost m alt the Iwdiaw houses whether products m the market 


Almost m all the Indian houses whether m the market 

rich or poor the lousewives prepare some loUowing are the rough estimated 

kinds of chutney jellies jams etc for borne requmed to manufacture 100 bottles, 

consumption But as these products are not products daily 


prepared on a scientific basis and on 
commercial «cale they are not so deliaous 
and attractive looking and cannot be pre 
served for a long time hke the foram 
canned and bottled products Now in India 
if these housewaves who are abcady interested 
in cannmg are trained under proper guidance, 
they themselves can manage the industry 
without much difficulty 

In Western countries like Amenca and 
England it is found that mo*t of the woikcrs 
in canning factories are women because they 
have found tl at women workers are better 
than male workers as the fair sex is nature v 
skilled m the art of cooking and other 
household affairs So in India where the 


- cans of fruit products daily 
SeanuDg miclune one, cost) ] 

Cspp og machine one coa a 
Lerer pceaa (local made) one eosu 

* '** bottom 
M ntme machine two cosU 
Mwmalade ft ngiag meclune one costa 
Hnlrance one, costa 

Engne a orea ilree cost (R*. le 

n ermome er one costs 
SachaMmeter one tosla 
CU» jara wx cost 

T»o sjTihona wi h rubber tub ngs cost 
^nm nium essela sx cost ® “ 

Tin pUtei » X cost 

““ 

fWt hat tot Uienng three costa 
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Boiilecans «tc^ n lOO 

Other rualeriaU „ 100 

Total R4~r9 


The folloTving jire the average costs 
calculated m cannmg laboratory College of 
Agriculture Poona, for Jeliv Jams Marmalade 
Jmeo Syrups, Prcser\-cs, etc, bj the ■writer 
•while he himself was prepanng the products 


Cost of Market Profit. 
ProduetiOB. Pnee 


As P \«.P U P 


I Guava jelly for each bottle 

2. Papaya . 

3 Wood apple „ „ 

4. Go^se berry jam „ •< 

5 Papaya jam „ n 

6 Potselo marmalade „ 

7 Sarrati bme marmalade „ 

8. Lime jaice n n 

9 bme juiee sjrup •• •• 

10, Fomegrariate joice m 

II Porae^racate ajTup « 

12 . Quku pte'erre „ „ 


7 6 

a 0 

5 0 
3 3 
3 6 

6 0 
S 0 

3 0 

4 0 

5 3 

6 3 


9 0 
9 0 
9 0 
9 0 


1 6 
1 0 

4 0 
3 9 

5 6 

3 0 

4 0 

7 0 

8 0 

6 9 
$ 9 
I 6 


It la no doubt a fact that the co«t of 
3jroducUoa will %ary from place to place and 


it may not be a proStable concern m those 
placca where the fruits are Miry coatly But 
“till in «ome parts of India dunng the fruitmg 
sea on the growers find it «o difficult in 
disposing of the fruits that either they La^ e to 
auction them or throw them as waste products 
In «ucli places at lea«t fruit canning can be 
«tnrted as a profitable bueiness 

Today due to the world wide trade 
depression many men and women are thrown 
out of employment Those who are thrown 
out of employment ore without any capital to 
«tart an indu try like canning Vs there is com- 
petition in the market as regards this indu«t’7 
the work must be started \ery efficiently To 
start the mdustry efficiently capital is required 
In order that the unemployed men get some 
benefits it IS our earnest dcsirc that tlio c who 
could afford would gt% e the start by cstabh lung 
canning factories m at least some of the most 
important cities of India If the start is giacn 
wc have no doubt that before long this 
industry would spread into the Milages where 
poor men and women could start it as cottage 
mdustry 


THE SOCIOLOGICVL .kN.VL\SlS ASD FORECVST OF 
POPUL.VT10N 1NCIIE.VSE 
Br PROFXSSOB RADILVKAMVL MUKEIUEE 


Tew UMMfN realise that over-population bold> 
good only of the human community Tlicrc 
arc ‘■cacral kinds of automatic checks which 
keep down animal populations at an cquilibnum 
density at wl ich the animals arc m proper Mgour 
and fitnes* 

Vniraali u'ually laoid an overabundance 
through a change m habits and relations in fov/i 
cl uns through a decrcajc of the life «pan and 
of the rate of nproduction In the human Je\el 
tl i in titutional structure helps the population 
towards maintainiag an average abundance and 
longevity and avoiding natural ^election by 
•’iiual starvation famne and disca«c Among 
animal populations there are hardly any ma* 
diptations in nproiluctivc habits and wavs oi 
living la relalioa to limited resources In the 
huTian cv nnunity we often meet with lomtu 
ti nal as a rc<ult of which mao in all age* 


foregoes or delays bis adaptations vital to his 
«umval In India polygamy ance tor-wor lup 
and the rcligous obligation to bear male i«sue 
arc now m discord with the enormous popula 
tioa- which have over readied the means of 
«ub’‘i«tcncc 

The adjustment of human numbirs to foo<l 
'upplj has reached such do c approximation in 
most parts of India that «ligiit venations m the 
cropp^ area are accempamnJ by marked dis- 
turbances in the trend of reproductixity and 
mortality The standard of liv mg is the lo 1 1. * 
comistcnt with lf;e bare maintenance of life os 
would appear from the fact that there is m 
margin of re erve to permit of birth and death 
rate* being maintained anywhere near the nor- 
mal when there is a slight vanatioa of fowl 
•>jpl>lv as measured bv ll e croppc«l area On 
ccount of the great iD'tabilitv of sgrcuHtrj 


84-7 
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la tho crowdcJ ri\cr plains of India and the 
population not exercising its normal itevchol^ 
gical checks over long periods, food supply 
economic toil have direct relations with natality 
and mortality and through these restore the 
equihbnum between density and the region 
Birth and death rates are thus matters of 
ecological adjustment, and starvation hardly 
operates directly, as a check on numbers hlen 
thus have lost or broken out of control of tho 
vanous checks which among animals keep down 
numbers to reasonable portions so that the 
gregarious communities may have some margio 
left for times of food-scarcity which are normal 
Meanwhile migration, intensive farming and 
industnal employment also serve in aomc 
measure to counteract the lack of balance 
between human numbers and the resources of 
the region 

Crime against property increases m years o^ 
bad harvests and dirmnishes m years of good 
ones Population maladjustment not only leads 
to crime and vice directly by snapmg domestic 
and social ties, but also induectly by Uadmg 
to unemployment and wholesale emigration to 
distant places where the usual community mean« 
of social control do not operate 

The social process as a result of which the 
natural checks of numbers have ceased to 
operate is complex and connected with the 
^ole texture of social life but the factors ida> 
be analysed somewhat as follows 1 

(a) In India climate has contributed to ear- 
her maturity, the majority of females being ca 
pable of matrimonial life by the age of 15, how- 
ever unfit for it they may be physically Thus 
the reproductive period is longer 

(b) In Northern India the race is mo u 
mixed in the eastern than in the western por 
tions Where the lower castes and lower bran 
ches of widespread castes dominate, the rule of 
child marnage is adopted more strictly llms 
the age of puberty is somewhat earlier and in- 
fant marriage more common m the eastern than 
in the western districts of the Ganges VaUey 

(c) Generally speaking the sex ratio is greaicr 
. m the lower than in the higher Hindu castes in 
Northern India, and higher m the same caste as 
we advance eastward m the Ganges Valley The 
lower caste Hindus show a greater natural 
mcrease than the high caste Hindus In some 
areas these threaten to swamp the upper caste 
Hindus which show a striking paucity of females, 
adopt rigid exogamous and hypergamous re«lnc- 
, tion and stnctly prohibit widow re-marriage — 

. ^ 1 Smay Food Planning lor Feui Hundred MiUwnt 


Eoaal customs which the lower Hindu castes dtf 
not fa\our 

(d) The custom of universal mamagi 
irrespective of economic considerations has 
rcccnul the sanction of religion while tho desire 
to bear and beget children has been transmuted 
into a religious sentiment both in Cluna and 
India 

(e) A high development of parental impulses 
has also contributed to encourage multiplication^ 
This has been mstitutioDaliEcd in the authority 
of the joint family, and ngid control of marnage 
by the parents which is one of the factors res- 
ponsible for child mamages 

(/) 'ITie low social position of the woman, who- 
IS ai<o protected in some degree against hard 
work ID the fields by taboos, also encourages 
frequent child-bearmg irrespective of her physi- 
cal suffenng or economic incapacity 

(p) The Muhammadans not only have 
discarded the prohibition of widow-rcmarnago 
but have adopted polygamy throu^out North 
cm India The Muhammadan custom of adop- 
ting more tban one and as many as four wives, 
who serve as field labourers in new rcclamsticns, 
contnbutes towards the success of agricultural 
colonisation in virgin wilderncsges, islands and 
swamps, where the delta-buildmg rivers meet 
the «ea in Bengal Among the Muhammadan 
males, not merely is the proportion married much 
higher than among the Hindus, but also tnc 
projwrtioD of widows amongst females is much 
smaller, contnbuUng to a much larger natural 
increase In the recently reclaimed and pros- 
^U8 distneU of Eastern Bengal, th» 
Muhamm^aa increased from 645 to 710 per 
^Ic of the total population durmg only fifty 

(A) The average number of persons per farm 
family w as high as 5 78 persons in North China 
and 5 5 persons m Eastern Bengal Thes • 
fi^es may be compared with 4 4 persons per 
farm household m the United States FanniDS 
in ^utheast Asia is largely or entirely depen- 
collaboration, which, Lwever, 
extends to social objectives Large families 
are an OTonormc advantage m intensive farming 
while the conventions and taboos relating to scl 
m India a large commensal group W 

hve together in the same homestead without 
^croachmenta and discords 

mo..™ d.m,o..hod thna pLZo" ““ 
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«<.ult4vatmg proprietorship to tenantry and from 
tenantry to the proletariat characteristic of the 
agranan history in China and India in th** 
recent decades tends to sap all initiative and 
desire for a high standard of living 

Among the social and institutional factors 
vhich encourage large famihes in India it is 
doubtful whether umversal marriage among the 
Hindus and polygamy among the Muhammadans 
mil soon be given up Though polygamy may 
ha^e declined India even now shows after 20 
practically all her girls married Drought years 
ir ^dia lead only to postponement of marriage 
■\\inch being a sacrament is performed as soon as 
fa\ourabe agricultural conditions are restored 
With the improvement of the land system 
■and stabilisation of peasant proprietorship 
■prudence and desire for a higher standard of 
living will be engendered hlany social and 
ameliorative measures especially the improve 
Jiienb of oamtation and public hygiene, the 
opening of schools and Co operative Credit So 
cieties may develop prudential restraints On 
tlie other hand, it muH be admitted that the 
sheer increase of numbers frustrates m lai^ 
measure the effects of land legislation and 
adjustment and delays or renders to some extent 
nugatory schemes of education, sanitation and 
rural reconstruction Milhons of more mouths 
to feed than the land can support also imply 
millions of children whom the primary schools 
cannot accommodate and millions of adult men 
and women whom medicine cannot reach in sick* 
ness or death Even with compuLory education 
and vast «chemea of rural uplift, over-population 
implies such fractionahsation of holdings as 
makes subsistence farming more wide-spread, 
ruling out the introduction of improved seeds, 
fertih«crs and implements and improvement m 
marketing methods Over-population means 
afiVo «nci mmVipihsfton of agncmVurai' ihdourers 
m the country-side os would lower both sgncul 
tural wages and efficiency and exclude every 
kind of labour-saving device In the face of 
an ov er plus of landle=s labourers no law prevent- 
ing the tillers of the soil from transforming 
thcm*elvc3 into a cla«3 of rent-receivcrs and 
jntermediaries can succeed doubt with a 

large mcrea«e which has taken place in the 
agricultural population m India there bos not 
been a corresponding jncrea«e in actual holders 
of land, whether peasant propnetors or icnan&t, 
and it 13 probable that in man> parU of India 
a concentration of land in the hands of non- 
-cultivatmg owners is also taking place Some 
•economists have recently atres'cd that the Indian 
population problem is mainly one of distnbuUon 


of wealth This is an entirely wrong perspec- 
tive, since the multiplication of agncultural 
population and insecurity of tenure and un- 
economic rents are found to co exist m every 
agncultural country To depend upon a better 
distnbution of wealth for an uplift of the stan- 
dard of hving of the masses in India or for 
population restnction is putting the cart before 
the horse 

Modem demographers indicate the probable 
trend of population from the age composition of 
the population, the proportion of mamed women 
at different age penods and the gross and net 
reproductional rates In India Raja has recent- 
ly considered the growth of population from this 
point of view In a fortneommg pubhcation 
Food Planning for Four Hundred Millions I 
have aLo analysed the above determining factors 
in regard to future population increase in India. 
We shall here con&ne ourselves to an exammatini 
to which factors would accelerate immediate 
population increase and tbo«e which would check 
it 

Table I gives the vanstion on population at 
certain age penods in India and m ber major 
provinces It will be seen that m the previous 
census penods drought and famine were respon- 
sible for a thinning out of both old and adoles- 
cent groups 


TABLE 1 


Vnrisuoa ID popaJaaon at certain age-penods for 
nccesave censasea. 

Fenod VanatioD per cent in popnlation 

All ages 0-10 10-15 15-10 40-00 GO and 
1>'PU orer 


1681 1891 -fll-a +161 +43 +10'8 +9-7 +8-0 

18911901 +18 — 61 +14 5 + 23 + 5-2 + 0^ 

1901 1911 + 66 + 9-7 — ir +73 +51 +66 

1911 Iff’l +0^ +0-1 +85 — 1-0 +11 +31 

1931 1931 +lCr9 +145 +106 +151 +31 —14-9 


jQcepf m tfie fast decade due to absence 
of economic catastrophes and ®evere epidemics 
of <ii«ea«e3, there is a tendency of decrease of 
proportion of the very )oung, while the propor- 
tion of the very old shows census by census a 
more marked diminution, due to the selective 
incidence of agncultural scarcity and epidemics 
The mffuence of droughts and famine m the 
earlier decades left ita mark on the adole«cent 
croups as well until 1921, particularly m the 
Uoitra Provmces Such factors as migration, 
maccuracy m returns and alteration in the 
method of grouping are responsible for anoma- 
lies, but the dominant tendency as regards the 
thinmng out of the joung and the old is clearly 
Qi^certuble Economic privations affect per^ns 
at the extremes of hfe more than persons la 
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middle age, men more than -women, while m TABLE ni 

drought years the number of births dimini«he3, Vamuon* of Proporuon of Mamed Women at Cenau* 
the proportion of children to the total populaUoa Age-penods per thousand W omen at the Same Ages 
being reduced For both Bombay and the 
tmitcd Pro-vmces the legacy of past famines was 
the dominant factor in the age constitution in 
the last decade even over shadowing the «elec 
ii\e mortality of the influenza epidemic’ Tl« 
heavi piling up of both the young and adolescent „ . _ . , . 
groups has been unparalleled m the 1931 ten,us *5161“** “1 
and thus -will tend to a hea-vy and interrupted 
increase of population between 1931-41 

The phenomenal increase (14 5 per cent) in 


18911901 
1901 1911 
19111921 
1921 1931 


IS 20 20-2;> 2530 30-33 35-10 40-45 45-50 
777 876 839 793 722 584 

Age 15-40 833 Age 40 Sever 833 

771 877 863 797 727 599 527 

SIB 886 869 824 703 627 473 

15-20 20 25 23-35 35-45 45-55 


W*Ies (1921) IS 270 631 946 721 

IS 20 20-2S 25-3® 30-33 35-40 40-15 45-50 
Japen (1925) 132 670 876 903 889 849 789 

^ . Upto the age of 30 the age distnbution of 

Ihe 1931 census of the proportion of Uie smallest mam«m women m India is distinctl} more 
age group (0-10), which has been unparalleled favourable for population growth than m both 
dunng the last W jears is also responsible tor England and Males and Japan The period of 
ushering into social importance the problems of the most effective fertility lies between 15 to 2d 
education and welfare of the minors on an un both m Japan and India 

precedented scale in recent years The changing For arriving at Kuczynski's fertility raua 
age composition in favour of the middle aged the prmiottioa of roamed women, as given in 

g roups as compared with the older one which Table III, is significant, and it is much more 
as lost by 149 per cent has also forced into favourable for reproduction in India than in 
prominence the question of industrial and profes Japan 

eional unemployment It will be seen from the above two tables 

The economic significance of the changing that in 1^1 the proportion o£ women for the 
age distnbution in favour of both minors and age penods 15-20 and 20 25 has greatly increas 
middle aged persons is obvious The pressure <rd and this increase is even greater when we 
on the soil and unemplovuicnt of all classes have consider the proportion of married women at the 
increased and in the coming decade the prc«cnl $ucce««no age-pcnods 16 20, 20 26 25 30 and. 
piling up of the minor and adolescent groups 30 35 Even if it be assumed Uiat Indian 
will add many more million mouths to fc^ and womtn arc less reproductive than tho«e in other 
employ cnormouslj aggravating economic pns- countries after 35, the piling up of tho proportion 
sure and rudely disestablishing the land man of the married women dunng most part of their 
ratio In the oldest group, those aged TO and rcpioductive life in the 1931 census is mo»t 
over have decreased bv a million in the last favourable for enhanced growth of population 
decade On the other hand in age group 10 30 The earlier aCT-penods slion in all probabi- 


thc increase in females has been partirularl} 
markable, which will lead to a «purl of popula- 
tion growth in (he present decade Tins wiU 
be very clearl> traced in the following tables 


ht> greater fcrtUitj rates m India than tlie 
later age penods and since the proportion of 
womro in the earlier age groups is larger, this 
IS a factor definitely more favourable to popula 

.).« propcrt,on of .o=.e« Jonods""'''''® 

*“ *“^*“’* '^c ara of marriage is a matter of great 

dcmological significance Table IV gives the ma« i 
stetisiii^ regarding the distribution and progress 
of early marriage in India 


il Cenaui Ago- 


TABLE It 

\»ii»l.on» of rropotlioB of Wo: 

peooifi per lOOOO Feistlrt for Succeiuve CcMut 
Age*. 

IS-20 20-25 25-30 30^ 35-40 40-45 4.UO 

835 892 893 851 5*7 632 33g 

826 930 909 833 S36 631 338 

81S 881 886 833 S6S 621 318 

938 935 868 756 595 505 389 


TABLE rV 

Naml>er Unmtmed per Tl.ou«nd Fem.Ie* Aged 


1891 1901 
1901 1911 
1911-1921 
1921 1931 


2. For Bomli*Ti Sedgwicka Cen«u» Report ei ili» 
Bomb»r PrtMdencr, 1921, tnd Msrlea Omu* Repon of 
Indi*, 1921, p. 130. 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 


figures show some decrease lu the- 
numbcjs of those in the earlier ago category 
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Tvho are sLll uniiiamed but an jncrea e of the 
number of unmarned girls belonging to the 
second age category The impro\eiaent of the 
age of marriage m 1931 ^ould have been much 
greater had it not been for the fact a laii,e 
number of child marriages preceded the Sarda 
Act On the i\hole ^re v,auld expect m the 
future e\en better improvement in (he age of 
mamage This will lead to an increase of both 
nuptial as well as effectiv e fertility As the age 
of mamage m India will change from sa> 10 
to 13 to 15 to 20 both the rate of fertility and 
the rate of survnval \nll be substantially rai'=cd 
In Germany where the age of mamage of women 
13 seldom below 20 niarnagcs at M ire much 
more fertile than late mamag<i« 


TABLE V 

tge of Vife »t M&ir a^e 


20 

30 

3o 


Average Nnoibrr of 
Clu2<f(m 


2 2> 
I 69 
I 33 


It 18 unreasonable to hope that the age 
of mamage m the near future will reach ^ 
year« but that improvement of the age within 
the lower bmita will rai'e fertility is shovm by 
the experience of Baroda where Child '^far^age 
Restraint Laws had been m operation for ^orue 
tune and where the change of the ace of the girl 
at mamage from 13 or 14 upto 20 has tod to an 
increase of both fertility and «urvival In 
lYavancore, where about 49 per cent of the 
women arc married between 15 and 20 as com 
pared with Barodas 13 per cent both fr'* 
number of children and the proportion of tho«c 
who «ur\ave diminish as the age of mamage of 
girl= advance* This is however contrary to 
general experience In India on the whole the in 
provement of the age of mamage of wife opto 
say, 20 years wall it is expected increase the 
effective fertility Baroda Travancorc and 
Scotland are compared m the table below 


TABLE 


Ape of aftmsee tTcrase oiimber of arcrage aunibrr of 
ofWfe childrca bora per children tom ing 


13-15 
15-20 
20-2* 
2>30 
30 3 I 


TraTtocoie. Batods. Scotl&ad. Trarueore Baroda. 


7 0 5 21 5 4 

65 SSI 9 02 4 9 

5 9 5 40 7 86 4 4 

SO 4 97 5 66 3 7 

over 36 3"2 3 89 2 9 


3 30 
3 '*9 
3 11 
2 23 


Widowhood wntl draws a large section of the 
Indian women from child bearing. 16 per cent 
of the women of the reproductive age in India 


are widows and do not bear children In 
England and lAale* only 8 per cent of the 
females are widows and some of tl e=e do re 
many But the general ratio of widowed fe 
males IS dccrea«mg In 1921 there was 175 
widows m every 1000 women a figure which 
had fallen in 1931 to lo5 

Female mortality experience during the last 
two decade also indicate^ that the «pccifio 
female death rate which is generally higher 
than amongst males in the 5 10 age group and 
again between lo 40 m some provinces is steadily 
diminishing showing less neglect of female child* 
ten and al«o improved midwifery «o far as the 
whole of India is concerned 

General mortality experience (of both males 
and females) has shown that there is a di'dinct 
tendency for a fall sugge ting a!«o the probabi- 
I ty of some further diminution of the death* 
rate m the future 


Penod 


1901 1910 
1911 1920 
mi 1930 
1931 193» 


Pened. 


1901 1910 
1911 1920 
1921 1930 
1931 193» 


TABLE tU 
INDLA 
B rtb rai« per 
thousand 


37 
3a 
34 7 


JAPAN 
Btrib rate per 
th»a aad 


32 2» 

33 2a 

34 1 
31 7 


21 7 
20 6 
17 2 


The birth rates m India and Japan are 
almost oa a par thougli m the former country 
its diraiDutioD has been larger In 1925 wber 
Japan «howod a gross reproduction rate of 2.39, 
her birth rale was 34 9 which exactly corres- 
ponds to India a birth rate in 1931 (33 per 
thousand population) The expectancy of fe 
male lives in India and Japan may be thus- 
compared 

TABLE \in 

\t Birth At 20 At 40 At 60 
LNDIA 

(1931) 26 06 27 03 13 23 10 81 

JAPAN 

(192a) 43 20 40 33 1209 14 12 


AVith the birth rate almo't the same and" 
female expectancy about two thirds of Japan the 
<=j cciGc fertility ID India mu t be much larger 
than in (he ca«e of (he latter country The age 
d stnbutioQ of Indian women hows much larger 
proportion* between lo anl 2o (Table III) and 
this IS al=o favourable for a hi^er «pcciflc fer- 
tihty 
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IvuczjTislj calculates ‘ the gross reproduc 
tJon rate” by the formula 

Total fertility rate X Female Births 
Total Number of Births 


and by adjusting the latter to the mortality 
figures reaches the net reproduction rale 
His method has been followed in coD'dructmg 
the fertility table for India the specific fertility 
•of ^omen in Japan being adopted for our country 
due to the pre«ent incomplete state of fertility 
data here 

The gross reproduction rate of Indian 
mothers amounts to 4 5 which may be compar* 
ed with Ukraine rale of 3 65 of all females in 
1896 97 But the latter dropped to 2 49 in 1926- 
27 The total number ot girls born to 1 000 
women in India passing through child-beanng 
age would be 4,542 but since according to the 
life table out of 1 000 life bom females only 
■624 females (and hence 524 — 18 2 per cent or 
429 married women) are found to be Imng at 
the ate of say 20 and so on total fertility 
tmeasured by female births) is reduced b> 
mortality from 4 542 8 to 1 762 18 \ thousand 
mothers would be replaced by I 762 new bom 
girls Of thc«e SOS would be widows and un- 
named fcmnlca (17J per cent) Thus a 
thou and mothers would give birth to 1 454 
future mothers and the net reproduction rate 
lor India will be 1 762—308 or 1 454 

The net reproduction rates of several coun 
tries are given below 


Iiilr 

EngUod & W«]«t 


I 70 
1 -195 
1 

I 40 
1 40 
I 087 
082 
0 70 


If w e take a generation as a period of thirty 
}cars, population m India would be increasing 
in the proportion 0 454 every 30 jeare Thus bv 
1961 the population of 353 millions would in- 
•crease to M3 millions, if fertility and mortahty 
remain con'lanL 

Regarding the U'e of the net rcproducUon 
rate for forecasting the future population Dr 
Fnid Charles observes, 

*Tlie imporlut poinl to nolo i« Oiii iho cel tepro. 
duction rote tepte>enii to a tugb deeree of appiaaiiaauoa 
a rale of growth to which tho proscat popolauoa la 
lending. Tie length of lime before a populitios beg m 
to behave m Uie war Indicated by the Del reprodocuoa 


rate depends on the etient to which ita age composition 
diflert from that of a stable population compatible with 
the Del reproduction rate 

With these bmitations, however, the fore- 
cast of the future population based on analysis 
of the quantitative aspects of the population 
structure foreshadows a grave economic crisis, 
which IS pnmanly and fundamentally the pro 
blcm of food planning for the additional IbO 
milhons or so who, unless fertility changes or 
some famines or epidemics ravage the land, 
are sure to come 

The movement of population in India how- 
ever IS the result of factors which differ essen- 
tially from those in Western countnes But 
fertility and mortality in India respond to con- 
ditions of ftgnculture as well as pubUc health 
m a manner unknown m the West. In the 
Hcstem countnes the age composition is rela- 
tively stable and is dominated by the net re- 
production ratq mortality being a negligible 
factor In India on the otlier liand, reproduc- 
tion IS to all intents and purposes unchecked by 
humnn vohtion and the condition of hanests 
leads accordingly to sharp variations of the pro- 
portion of tile minor age-groups On the otlier 
hand drought or famine as well as epidemic 
diseases cause considerable fluctuations in both 
the minor and adult age categoreis The much 
lower expectation of life in India also sharpens 
the fluctuation in the adult age-groups This 
may tc illusinted by comparison between a 
typical Indian province and other countries witli 
reference to the age distribution 

TABLE X 

Type* Bf PopuliijBB DulribuUoo ot PopuJ»uoa by 
10-yew ege-group*. 

Age- BhirS EnglaodSi 

'"S? »'“■ 'W Mr C-rm.., W*. tlSJi Fm^ 


0-10 
10-20 
2<M0 
30-40 
4O-S0 
SO40 
80 and 


286 2S4 no 
200 212 209 
176 1S8 161 
lU 120 129 
97 IDS 106 


57 74 


87 


181 217 139 

205 190 190 177 

184 161 174 150 

142 146 150 143 

124 132 ns 138 


« 77 109 


Tlio outstanding fact in the type of Indian 
popuUUon .8 lh8l ,8 a header p.tog Jp 
of the base and violent fluctuations ® arc 
«lat«cl 7 common. Like India, Japan has aho 
a h^vier foundation than ah the Western 
^tacs BoUi m India and Japan thSe is 
and old age croup 

JapM la the Western countnes there is n 
^ual slope. England. Germany and United 
States showing Uie slope best Mature adults 
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arc I roportionately \ery much less lo India 
than in Japan and all ^\cstem countnes In 
Bengal the proportion in the old age group is 
the least considerably smaller than m Bihar 
and On«sa and other provinces This is pro 
bably due to earlier matuntj and «emhty and 
the endemic of malaria in Bengal It i» likeh 
that m India the population reaches matunty 
earlier, especially m the hot and moist regions 
and the preralence of infant marriage also 
accounts for this peculiarity in age composi 
tion The same differences in the types 
population may be exemplified by applsnng 
Suodbargs age categories 


1911 

1921 

1931 


Under 15 15^ SO and oier 


1911 

1921 

1931 


1910 

1920 

1930 


365 432 133 


Table XU presents a fair view of tli'^ 
trend m the age distribution Vjf the Indian 
population 


TABLE XII 


D UT bution ol PopuUtioD by lO-yeu tge 
Penods 18911931 


Age 

Period 

0-10 

10-20 

20-30 

-1030 
5060 
60-"0 
■0 i - 


Age 

PenoJ 

O-IO 

lom 

20si0 

3040 

4050 

5060 

60*0 

"Cl© 


(Per lOOO popaliuon.) 

(I) 

1891 


Mile Femile 
283 7 292 3 

197 4 17o 8 

167 8 180 1 

^ S’* \ 

lOO 4 91 9 

59 0 59 6 


Slile Femile 
261 8 272 1 
213 0 191 7 
166 6 1 8 7 

101 9 99 1 
61 4 62 1 


r 16 2 57 3 46 6 555 

<«) 

(Per 1000 popuUuoiL) 

1911 1921 1931 

Mile Feniile Mile Fesnile Mile Femie 
271 0 231 6 26" 3 281 0 280 2 238 9 

201 3 182 3 203 7 189 6 208 6 206 2 

171 8 189 9 164 0 1 6 6 1 6 8 18© 6 

143 1 139 1 146 1 139 8 143 1 13© 1 

101 4 95 9 101 3 96 7 96 8 89 1 

60 9 60 7 61 9 60 6 56 1 54 5 

34 0 53 0 34 7 37 7 26 9 281 

14 5 r 5 16 0 18 0 11 5 12 5 


We find that during the fast four decades 
there is a steady decrease of the old age classes 
50 and over The minor age group has not 
much mcreased but has shown fiuctuations 
from decade to decade due to di»ea«e and 
econonuc conditions Its remarkable propor- 
tionate increase since 1921 is di cermble. 
Between 1921 and 1931 there has been a 
tremendous increase in =mall children as shown 
below 

TABLE Mil 
In Million 

Age. 1921 1931 

0—5 3 96 S 34 

5—10 4 67 4 5© 

The reduction of the old age clasa in ratio 
from 105.2 to 9-15 between 1891 1931 is an 
index of the decres'e of survival value of the 
population Though population is on the 
whole progresKive there is a gradual thinning 
out of the old Even the upper middle aged 
group (40 oO) has declined m ratio from 100 4 
in 1891 to 96 8 m 1931 This group every- 
where shows the lowest mortality and the be«t 
leadership The deehne m proportion of this 
group wbch is already the lowest among ad 
the countries tabulated above docs not augur 
well for social progress in the immediate future 
A variety of factors operates to cause 
marked fiuctuations m both age and «cx com 
position of the population m India (L) the 
variation of birth rates which mcrca'cs with 
good harve«t3 and dumni«hes with bad 
harvests, (2) the variation of mortahty which 
increases with bad han cats and diminishcs- 
witb good harvests (3) the selective incidence 
of certain diseases which have unfavourable 
effects on reproduction or which cany off a 
larger proportion of females or the very young, 
or the verj old In Bengal the conception 
rate «how3 heavy increa«cs m "March and June 
and decreases in Octobec qc Lovcmhec whca 
malana breaks out after the jnonsoon 
Influenza leaves a heavier toll from among 
infants and >ounger adult* t.e , persons 
between 20 and 35 Children and adole'cents 
suffer less and old people particularly males 
do not seem to be «o scnou«l> affected 
Influenza nl'o strikingly reduces the concep- 
tion rate. Malana IS particularly unfavourable 
to youneer adults especiallv women Similarly 
the incidence of mortality from plague is 
heavier among women The diseases which 
affect women more than children and men 
also affect the conception rate I (4) Migration 
IS *pssmodjc in India, the volume * 
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eovemcd by tht mUns.ty of ognculUitol da ^o doubt Ibt jj"", .''V','; 

Irc'-s In a \ car of scarcity tlicre is aa cxodua contains Vitamin B, is considerably reduced if 
of able-bodied men to places outside the dis- it docs not altogether cca‘e dunng a j car of 
tnct or province and this indirectly bnngs scircity or famine, nbilc milk, and niiik- 
about a diminution of birth rate in a scarcity produtla as well as some fre-h vegetabks, all 
ygj^r of which arc nch in Vitamin E that has also 

^ Ml the above factors wlich lead to the been ton«idtrcd to have favourable effects oi 
violent fluctuations of birth rate and mortahtv nproducUon, are entirely ebmmattd from the 
bnn'’ about oscillations in the age composition diet The general loss of physiological vigour 
and the proportion of female reproduclne indirectly afIccU menstruation, leads to an 
group in the population This would make the increase of abortion and contributes to dimmish 
net reproduction rate in India an unreliable fecundity On the other hand, scarcity or 
index of population growth We have already malnutrition increases the death rate, especially 
referred to the heavier incrcvse of population children and mothers There arc several 
of the minor and adolescent age groups during diseases like diarrhcca, dysentery, ben-ben. 
1921 and 1931 and especially of women a* malnutntional (edemas, epidemic dropsy and 
ages 15 20 and 20 25 The increase in the xerophalmia which arc found especially m 
minor age group is itself the result of a India and China and caused by inadequate or 
relative agncultural prosperity m India m faulty diets 

the years previous to the agncuUurai In the heavily populated provinces 
deprcsion when the prices of cereals remained Enited Provinces, Bihar and Ons*a and Bengal 
at a relatively higher level for some yevrs there has been a steady dcclmo of birth rate 
after all other commodities had come down id dunng the last thirty years which the census 
value Tl e increase m children under 5 years supcnnlendents of the Public Health Directors 
is specially remarkable On the other hand hud difBcult to account for apart from the 
while the increase in females in age group inaccuracy of statistics The figures are given 
10 30 18 responsible for the recent storm of below 

breeding in the coimtry the low numbers m 
the 1931 census in group 5 10 which prcsuin 
ably are the result of the after effects of the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 will probably 
reduce the birth rate in the first lialf of the 
decade 1931 1951 It is thus that specific 
fertility or net reproduction rates cannot truly 

B easure the population trend m India as m , 

the Western countries “ 

There IS an intimate connection between Intensive study of vital statistics over a 
agriculture nutrition and fertility which is period of sixty years m certain congested dis 
discernible not by an all India survey but tnets in the United Provinces also indicates that 
only by agncultural and demographic investi tlicro la a distinct tendency towards diminution 
gaUons m particular agricultural regions or of buth rato after a district’s saturation density 
ecological areas Such investigations mdicatc la over stepped For instance in Jaunpur the 
that fecundity is reduced as the result of the average birth rate was 3G per thousand between 
dctcnoration of the food position m the face 1901 and 1911, it came down to 28 between 
of an inten«o population pressure The 1919 and 1927 In 1932 it stood at 2fi4 
relation between sterility and malnutrition has Between 1928 and 1932 tho birth rates 
been traced in many countnes In feeding remained stationary at 23 Such dimimifmn 

animals on diets extremely deficient m 'Vitamin of birth rate is not due to hurmn 

B MeCarrison noticed m 1918 that at^hy aU is it due to StponJZt^rm 
of the tostis was one of the carlicH effects The pracUccs of infanticide and abstontmn 

During famines and wars sterility m women from intercourso have also largely been eiven 

and failure of the mmstrual functions have up Tl e slackening of birth la 
been recorded as evidences of malnutnlion direct and mdirect effects of malnlItnf,/^,^® 
lilalnulntion by leading to speafic deficiency the alteration of the age and sex 
in essential foodstuffs such as calcium and of population ® composition 

vitamins has direct effects in the reducUcm of Fertility therefore is rp,li,r.r,i , 41 ,. 

fecundity, as laboratory experiments indicate foUowing manner ( 1 ) InadequTe and ilU 


TADLB XIV 

Fall 0 / D rih ratt in the Vnutd Ptoinnett, 

Bihar and Dental 

UoiiedPronBceB BiWiOmM BeoeiL 
190) 1910 41 4 4) 0 as S 

1911 1920 42 3 39 0 32 5 

1921 1930 S» 1 36 S HI 
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balanced dietary by leading to a chronic 
deprivation of certain essential minerals and 
vitamins causes a decline of fertility (2 
ATalniitntion raises infant mortabty and thus 
reduces the birth rate through the diminution 
in the proportion of adults in the total popula 
iion (3) Malnutntion is also unfavourable 
for the mothere and by raising maternal 
mortabty reduces the birth rate (4) Epide 
mics vihich may affect persons of child bearing 
age reduce the fertihty (5) An increase of 
the disproportion of sexes, t e paucaty of 
females also indirectly reduces fertihty The 
sex proportions at birtn vary widely in diffcrenv 
coimtriea In India during the last few decade* 
tl e proportion of females per thousand males 
18 gradually dinumshing m some provinces 

TABLE XIV 

Aieiage Nualier of Female Births per Thousand 

Male Births. 


Bengal 
Bihai and 
Onssa* 
Bombay 
Burma 

Central Pro- 


1891 1901 1901 1911 1911-21 1924-28 1929-33 


Japan (1930) 
U A A 
(1930) 

England and 


Pace environment and dietary govern the 
epx ratio at birth It appears on the whole 
that there is a lower proportion of females bom 
in ^orth and North Western India where the 
Aryan and Seimtic peoples preponderate than 
in the South and (!)entral tracts of India where 
the Dravidiaa race element is the strongest 
But race is only one factor in the distribution 
of the sex ratios The same castes which aie 
distributed m different parts of Northern India 


*The lemnle rai o is higher smong the ^bongutal 
tr bes and casiea in Chota Nagpur and Ontea, and thia 
explains laigely the excess in B bar and Or ssa. The 
figures cf B bar proper arc as foJlove 

1901 11 1911 21 1921-31 

Nonh Bhar 9i>2 944 950 

^oQt Bihar 9e4 951 9n5 


show a deficiency of females as one moves 
further towards the and conditions m the ■\\est 
and North I\et In Sind Gujarat, Rajpu 
tana and the Deccan where conditions of 
economic hfe are more severe there is a stnking 
deficiency of female births Harder economic 
hfe led formerly to infanticide or deliberate 
neglect of girl babies and this may have 
elected tho«e females for survival who are 
hkely to bear a preponderance of male children 
It IS not unhkely that severe economic struggle 
under hot and dry conditions which is aggra 
vated by the increase of population is 
responsible for the downward trend of femaic 
births in the N W F Province Punjab 
Bombay Bengal and the United Provinces 
Caste which promotes mbreeding may al'o have 
increased ma«culmity and perpetuates it so long 
as «tnct endogamy is maintained Economic 
struggle and inbreeding seem both to lower the 
vitabty of women and this promote paucity of 
female births The sex proportions m the 

reproductive ages depend upon differential birth 
and death rates which are in «ome measure 
governed bv the age of mamsge risks of child 
beanng differential treatment of boy and g rj 
babies and the nature and extent of woman’s 
work ID the field Chemical and food matenals 
have an enormous mfiuence in the sex ratio and 
fertility of ammals As economic pressure 
increases it is not improbable that the deficiency 
of females which is the geratest in the Indo 
Gvngetic plains will increase and this coupled 
with other factors may alter the age and «ex 
composition of the population in the long run 
to the detriment m birth rate 

Where mans institutions and social habits 
and hi3 standards of living do not safeguard his 
cquihbnum density fais ecological routine of life 
and his stable occupational adjustment in the 
region ecological controls of population which 
are operative m the regulation of animal numbers 
come to play an increasing role m re establishing 
the equilibnum In the overcrowded regions of 
India we now meet with the familiar checks of 
animal numbers (1) The rodent type of check 
or an increase of mortality especially in the 
form of epidemic outbursts following storms of 
breed ng (2) The fruit-fly type of check or a 
gradual slackening of birth rate with density as 
an average abundance is overstepped The 
greater the approximation of numbers to an 
cquihbnum density through the ecological 
controls of fertility and mortabty and the d mi 
DUtion of the average expectation of life the 
more remote will be the indiscnminate reduction 
of population by actual starvation But the 


85—8 
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Malthusian nightmare of famine as the ultimate 
safeguard of an equilibrium density still 1 aunts 
tie population Meanwhile tie paueity of 
females increases with over population and 
becomes established as a stable racial trait whicli 
is transmitted to the next generation ^Vherc 
man does not exercise any control over his multi 
pheation the forces of evolution and btiodity 
combine to check overpopulation and aeek to 


preserve the organic acquisitions of the past 
But such check is both cruel and haphazard 
Mans conquest of the soil is in vam if he fail* 
to exercise bis own vohtioa or the socio religious 
restramts of the past nor uses scienUfic technique 
for the control of his reproduction but, leaves 
nature to control it indirectly, through its control 
over tbe rate of mortahty and even over hiS 
capacity of reproduction 


PROFESSOR BIIOLA NATH SINGH D Sc 

By X 


Pbof B N Singh n sc Kapmthala Pro 
lessor of Plant Pliysiology and Agr cultural 
Botany and Director Institute of Agricullural 
Kcsearch Benares Hindu University has been 
the recipient of an international honour from the 
Academia de Sciencias e Axtes Rio de Janeiro 
(Brazil) As a homage to his (your) technical 
merit and in gratitude to the services he (you) 
has (have) contributed to teachings in India 
the Congregation of the above Academy has 
conferred upon Prof Smgl (you) the D ploma 
of Honour and the D rection of the Academy 
has confirmed this act of high }usl ce by con 
femng on him (you) the Scientific M^al of 
Merit This Academy has been awarding this 
rare distinction to select workers of the world 
on an inter continental basis in recognition of 
definite fundamental advances made in the 
realm of science or arts and for creating a new 
school of thought 

It is a matter of supreme gratification that 
Indian work has gained such wide recognition 
in the domain of science 

Prof Singh s career is an instance of one 
who las fought lis way with no advcntitaous 
advantages but by sheer ability undaunted 
courage and devotion to liis subject to a position 
o'l’lonour m'iiTc scierftfirc'wofih 

Id 1931 Professor Singb succeeded m m 
ducing the university authorities to cstablisli 
tl e Institute of Agricultural Research with lh» 
old plant phj siology department as its nucleus 
and here he gradually developed a very livinj, 
and flourishing institution receiving apprecia 
tions from several distinguished men of science 
both foreign and Indian In 1937 a grant of 
Rs 07920 was sanctioned by the Imperial 
Council of AgncuUural Research for Prof 


Smgb a investigations on physiology of cane and 
wheat 

Prof Smgb has published a large number 
of papers in tlie fields of plant physiology and 



hfe loumalf^of Sand 

like The Annals of Botany Annals of Applied 
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Biolo^, Ntw Phjtologisi Xature, Jouruil of 
Ecologj T!ic ]3io-chcfttic'il Journal The Emiuro 
Journal of Expcnmtntal Vgricullure, The 
Empire Cotton Growing Rcmcw , of Aiiicnra 
like Botanical Gazette, Plant Ph>«iolofry Soil 
Science, \mcncan Socict> of \uronomj , Science, 
Plij topalliolopy Journil of Ifcreditj Proto- 
pla'-m (Gcrmam ) Tropical \gneuliure <Tri- 
nulad) , ami of India like Procciaiinpa of th' 
Indian Ac, wlcnn ofSruncc® Procccilmgs u the 
National Academy of Science-^ Indian Journal 
of Agricultural Science Journal of the Indian 
Botanical Socictj Current acicnci Scitne* and 
Culture and Proceedings of the Socielv ot Bio- 
logical Chemi'ta 

Commenting uixin the pubh-hed work of 
Prof tjingh \fj/un in an editorial nou unde- 
the caption * Phy-iology of Indian Crop Planta ' 
ob ciacd 

“rot tome time pitl ibe tlsfi nf tie liulituie "f 
Xcriculiurd Rncatch ot ibe Urnue* IlieJu I mrrrutf bo* 
b«a eaeiged uailer the IcaJcnbip of rrofeoMir U N 
Sinftb ID det&iUJ «dJ cotoparaure tiudira of (ha pbruolo^r 
of Isdian crop plant*. K coiuideraUe sumWr of publica- 
tion* oa du* aubject ba* now beta itiued and cood 
profitek* baa mdeallr been made la a bigblr Iniemtine 
and ioiporttat Ccld of work. Tbe moii ezieeme wvik 
compIcieJ I* dial dedios with phoio»)oihe>i« under diScrcni 
eonuiUooi of Lsbt, temperilure aod carbon dioaiJe 
auppir Anoder fpecully inieretiiaj; problem oodcr 

iBte'itgalion ii that <•( lb« difference* in ropitaiion r* e 
found 10 euat la pliai* difTering in their duiaiion cf 
life Other lubjecia under inie^tigatioa br coniparame 
mrihoil* include the water re<iiiirereeni of *eedi pottetring 
differeot ainictuial and bid^liereieal prupenirt. aod lb« 
elTecti 00 plant growth of intdiaiiog aeedt wiib XiaT*.** 

Pfofcosof Singh’s publi'hed work has re- 
cciacd siniilnr recognition from time to time m 
the editorial comments of Tropical ignaiUurr, 
Science, Bunchte vber Die Gcjawifc Biologe 
Abteilung, etc The manunal jicld trials on 
wheat and complex experiments on sugir canes 
with reference to fertibzcr effects were much 
commended by Sir E J nu««cl, f r.s Dircclor 
Rothamsted Experiment Station and Professor 
n A Fi'her, FJI.S , the famous statistician, who 
arc themselves acti\cl> engaged on similar work 
ID England Sir E J Russcl m his recent repori 
referred to Prof Singh’s Institute as "an un- 
usually well equipped one, working on a xanety 
of subjects which cpxcs the «tudcnl3 a wide train- 
ing” while Prof R A Fi«her obserxed that ‘ the 
Institute of Agricultural Rc«carch at the Benares 
Hindu University is doing great w ork and laying 
a fine experimental foundation” Dr F 
Crowther, plant physiologist to the Sudan Gov- 
ernment, who was specially deputed to study the 


work earned out in Prof Singh's laboratorj and 
farms, rt^orded “It has given mo the greatest 
pitasurc at last to see some really good plijsio- 
logical work on my travels” Prof V n 
Blackman FR.b in his recent visit to the 
Benares Hindu Lniversitj as a member of the 
British Science Delegation observed that tbe 
“InMilulc <>{ Acriculluial Rc»«*rcb fo admuiLIr 
tiirrcicd bjr Prof Siogb tad »o ezccllenilr equip;^ vriib 
fjciblic* for retcarch occupica ibo tame povtion Sn Icdi* 
a* the plant pb)'uoIo2iea] iiuiilutc under ay cbirge in 
Ccral Brilaxa." 

Prof Singh » contnbution on Biology of 
IoDgcvit> and Death ' which through the kin i 
otEces of Prof AJ N Salia, F.S.S., figures os tbs 
• Itcning article in the Science Congress Silver 
*ubilcc numlicr of Scienc/* and Culture, received 
a nmarkable inbutc from Prof Crew, Director 
of the Institute of knirual Genetics, Universitj of 
Edinburgh bunsclf a great exponent of tbe 
subject Prof Crew while addressing the jomt 
scssioa of the Indian Science Congress and the 
British Vs^ociatioo for the Advancement of 
®cicncc at Calcutta on “Biologj of Death” re- 
marked that he had "cot yet come across 
another biologist who«c work on the subject has 
been more comprehensive than that of Prof 
Singh, whose work and writing have greatly 
moulded his (ni>) thoughts in this direction” 
AO<I that he considered Prof Singh “a greater 
biologist Uian himself (me)” Some of the other 
lines of work of much practical value going on 
under the direction of Profe^or Singh ore the 
cold and gas storage investigations on potatoes 
and fruits, phj siological basis of drought re- 
sistance ID Indian crops, the improvement of 
plants through phj «iolpgical means from a studv 
of the genetics of phy-iological characters, weed 
control measures, photoperiodism, Green manur- 
ing problems etc Prof Singh has given us the 
benefit of his ideas about the future develop- 
ment of agncuUure m the country in tw o articles, 
one entitled “Reorganising Agriculture in Federal 
India ' and the other as a Presidential Address 
to the Old Boys’ A« ociation of Benares Hindu 
University 

Lack of 'pace forbids mention of the high 
appreciation of Prof Singh’s work bv eminent 
men like Sir J C Bose, His Excellency Sir Harr/ 
Haic Governor of U P Sir Sivaswnmv Ijer, 
Sir vf Viswesveraya, Sir T Vijayaraghava- 
charja, Sir Brjee Burt, Sir Frank Nojee, Sir 
Francis Younghusband, Sir Richard Gregory, 
members of the British As&ociation for the 
Advancement of Science, and others 



BUMIESE eras, year, months .IND DAYS 

By BIRESWAR GANGOOLY 

(From IrwiD, Htoon Chan, U Dana, U Will and other sources) 


That Burmese astronomy was ongmally taken This was supported by Justice Irma of the 
from India is now a well-established fact Rangoon Chief Court end was more definitely 
auTno one versed in Burmese astronomy will coroborated by Htoon Chan, an 

er deny it Kings of Burma, though often cn- same Court who m his very uaeful book TAs 
eflccd in war and conquest, were great patrons Arakaneie Calendar ably proved, by a careful 
of ^learning and used to take great interest m comparison, that system of astronomical 
Indian astrology Even from as early aa the calculation prevalent in Burma was onginalU 
4th century BC they used to entertain in their derived from Indian works on astronomy and 
courts Pouna (Brahmin) astrologers from India expounded by Poima astronomers from India 

rnr^pSedti. eibonnE^d m.rn.Ee The Em books of a.tr^omy 

ceremonies of their children on auspicious days cd at the close of this article, mil further prove 
and hours fixed by these Pouna Brahmins the correctness of this statement. 

Bubmcse Ett*. 

The Era now current in Burma was intro- 
duced from 22nd March 638 AD by Pubba 
Saw— a Rabao, but supposed to be a lOng of 
Pagan It is called tne Kachha-Panchabda 
(t^, The Fifth Era), because there were four 
other Eras previous to this Kachha-Panchabda, 
but why * Kachha ” no one can definitely eicplain 
It IS interesting to note that in the same 
year and moDth, new Eras were also introduced 
m Arakan and Siam, though politically these 
two Kingdoms were then entirely independent 
In Siam, it is called the Chula Sakabda or 
rj Cbulabda The explanation perhaps lies m the 
„ , , t. , .u *bat there was intimate international roll- 

namai’oit cn tie pei«on of tlie bor counuics in Indo-China, from the dajs of the 

great Hindu expansion m the 7th centurv B C 
Learned Pouna priests were placed in chaise of there were then land and sea routes open 
tlicir coronation ceremonies and they used to from India to Burma, Siam, Cambodia, China 
attend daily the Royal Courts, opening and clos- aud 

ing them with sacred hjrans and prayers WiUi The mur Eras previous to the current 
tl c help of learned Bikkhus of Burma, they Burrac«e Era (Kachha Panchabda) were as 
translated SansWnt astronomical books into follows 



Burmese and introduced in Burma a system of 
astronomical calculation, which now forms the 
ground-work of the Burmese calendar and also 
of their astrology 

U May Oung laic Home Member, in n 
learned article published in the Journal oj the 
Burmese Research Society (1912) confirmed this 
statement and a\ erred that “llie methods of 
Burmese astronomical calculation were doubtless 
drawn up by the Hindu Astrologers from India 
at one of the Courts of Burma ” 


(1) Gajabda 

Gajabda was according to a book wnt- 
Icn 111 18C3 by Kani Mm a Minister 
in the Court of King ^Iindon in- 
troduced by Kootha Min leaving 
\1’ of the prcMous Era— 

Akarabda— which were too old to bo 
reckoned This Era was prevalent for 
/oi I ^ ^ 7th century B C 

( 2 ) Anzanabda — King Anzana, grand-father 
of tioutama Buddha, on a consultation 
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\Mth tlic learned hemut De\ala, sus- 
jtended the Gaja Era and introduced a 
New Era called i\nzana*Era, from 691 
B C It continued for about 583 yean 
These >ear3 and those mentioned just 
below, are not however •verj accurate 
and rc\c'il nnoimlio** when compared 
mth other chronicles 

(3) Maharaja Ajatnsatni of Magadha bus 
pended this Anzana-Era and introduced 
a New Era called the Buddja-Era from 
about 544 B C to commemorate the 
death of Goutama Buddha 

(4) In the year 624 of this Buddy a- Era, 
Samundant, a King of Proroe (not 
shown in the bst of the known Kings 
of Bunna) introduced a Now Era in 
82 A D , called Saraundant-Era and it 
13 from the year 562 (rather 556) of 
this Era (ue , in 638 AD) Pubba Shaw 
Italian of Pagan introduced the cuircnt 
Burrac«e Era called the Kachha-Pan 
chabda It is now 1300 B E that is to 
say 1,300 years ha\e elap'cd and Ih-' 
1301st year has commenced from the 
15th April, 1938 and will expire in 
)pnl, 1939 So, m the Burmese method 
of calculation 1300 BE. means 1,300 
years have been completed and ISOlst 
year is going on, contrary to what we 
generally under<taDd by the Eagh«h 
Era 

Mohnin Thado a King of Ava, desired to 
suspend this Pubba Saw-I^han Era and per- 
haps he actually introduced a ‘ Sabana' Era 
but the priests were against the change and he 
died soon after the change, as prophesied ^ th'' 
pncots and no new Era was introduced 

In Thaton, the ancient citadel of the South 
Indian Buddhist civilisation in Burma a differ- 
ent Era was in force, introduced from the arnv ai 
there, of Arhan Sona and Uttara [272 BC (7)] 
But It came to an end in the year 1057 A D , as 
King Anurudha (Awnaratha) of Pagan had des- 
troy ed Thaton m 1014 A D and had taken its 
King as a captive The Thaton Era, therefore 
continued for about 1329 years and ended with 
tlie end of the political independence of Thaton 

Yeas 

According to the Burmese conception of a 
Alean Sun as also of the Hindu astrologers, the 
Burme'e solar year is of 365 days 6 hours 12 
minutes and 36 seconds, instead of 365 days 5 
hours S minutes and 49 75 seconda of the true 
solar year In their calculation, therefore, the 


Burmese do not u=e either the tropical year or 
even the sidereal year of 365 days 6 hours 8 
minutes and 5 seconds Their solar year (of 
365 days 15 nayi 31 B and 30 K=3C5 days 6 
hours 12 minutes and 36 seconds) is in reality a 
sidcrcal-anomalistic year, shorter than the side- 
ital year by 4 minutes 31 seconds and longer, 
as shown above, than the true solar year 

Owing to this difference — a divergence is 
caused from the Equinox (as Irwin points out) 
at the rate of one month m 94 cycles of 17S6 
vears So the New Year day of the Burmc-e 
Era which first fell on the 22nd ^larch 638 AD 
has been, since then, gradually advancing 
towards the middle of the y car eg in 1938 A D 
the Bunne o New Year fell on the 15th April 
instead of in March (23 davs later than the 
l«t New Year) and in 3500 years, the New Year 
day will fall in June in tead of m April, as it 
now docs 

The Burmese New Year again does not 
begin until about 2 days after the Maha- 
v-isuva-Sankranti of the Bengali Calendar 
l(ccau«c the Burmese Era commenced when the 
Mean Sun entered the Meitba (Mesha Rashi) 
in 638 \JI> , while the true Sun at that time 
l>ad advanced more than one pdd of Aswim in 
the Meilha (Mc»ha) The true Sun takes 363 
days 75 Kyammvt to reach the 1st pad of 
A&wmi, while the Mean Sun takes 365 days 
207 Kyammat to complete the circuit So this 
difference of 2 days 132 Kyammat (2 days 

3 hours 57 minutes and 36 seconds or rathe^ 
2 days 4 hours 1 miunte and 12 second*, as the 
Burme c Calendars show ) is compensated by 
postponing the Burmese New Year day 2 days 

4 hours 1 roiuote and 12 seconds after the true 
Sun has arrived back at the 1st pad of Aswini 

Mythologically the lay man his a cunous 
story attached to it He says that the Thakya 
Mm (King Sakra of Heavens) comes down to 
tius Earth at the expiry of the solar year and 
re ides here for 2 days and then goes back to 
his high abode The day on winch he arrives 
13 called the “Akya-day,” on which the water 
fe tival begins and the Burmese Buddhists 
receive the Thakya Mm with small jars of water 
covered with seven kinds of twigs inz, Thabyo 
fjaman). Thee (Kad bel) Dan (Mahandi), Ohn 
(Coconut), Awza (Cu tvrd apple), hlakala 
(Guava) and Mye-=ayct (Durba leaves) 
The day following is called the “Akyat-ne” or 
the intermediate day, and the 3rd day on wh th 
he departs, is called the “Atet-Ne” (day of rising 
up) The Burmese astronomers carefully cal- 
culate the time of his arrival and departure and 
the Kings of Burma used to announce them 
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by report of guns, bombs, rockets and bent of between tbe daj and ‘Dithi’ is expressed as 
drums from the Palace The day following " To find out the Ditbi of a day^ 


the 4tet-Ne is the Burmese New Year day- 
a day on which the water festival end« and the 
people go out with small jars of water con- 
taining new Tliabjet and Mnlka twigs and 
Mj e Sa (Durba leaves) hunched with ilowera 
to pay homage to their superiors 
Months 


U Will says, “Add the Longitudes of the 
Mood and the Sun and divide the result by 
720 The quotient and the remainder will sbowr 
the Dithi” 

Counting the months by the Moon is of 
course a very old metliod m the East and is in 
cxistenie even now in Sambat and Fazli eras of 


There arc of course 12 month® in the India In Bengal too, the Lunar months had 
Burmese year as it is with us, but the Burmese been introduced and the Bengali month is still 
months arc Lunar months alternately o! 29 and after tlie constellations, on which the Full 

30 days eg, their Tagu (Chaitra) is of 29 Moon day of tiie month ends and not by tbs 
day# while the next month Kason (Baisak) sign of the Zodiac m which the Sun enters at 
contains 30 days and Nayun the third month the commencement of the Solar month 
(Kaithl 13 of 29 days and the fourth month ™ rr 

intams 30 days and so on Thus m 12 ® 

Burmese Lunar months there are 354 days only- 

11 days 6 hours 12 minutes 36 seconds shorter nay path of the Sun The Bi^csc aslronomere 
than their solar year To regularise this short- hy the name of “Dwadatha-Ya^ee" 

age intercalary months and days are inserted, constellaUons of the 

which are called adhi masha ’ and adhi ne® 

The years in which the adhi ma«ha and Mesha (Meitbs) 

“adhi nes ’ are to be inserted arc fixed by well a v 

calculated rules and the Pouna isttonomers of , J"® f'P* fl Zodiac have bcca 

Burma though they sometimes disagree, pro- poMtioa®, 

less proudly to be correct in their calculaUons astronomers, like the Hindus 

The Dmmesc month® being Lunar months. stationery, for their astronomical 

begin from the Ist day of the Moon (Suiila 15,,—^..^ .i i 

Pratipada) and expire with the end of the next ® months nro also, m their 

inter Lunar day {Amahatya.) but their New according to the 

\ear does not, as explained above, begin with n ^t^tions (such as Baisaka, Jmstna, etc) 
the let day of the Moon (Lunar month) nor , Hk ri^®* astronomical names naturally clashed 
docs their year end with the last day of tbe ni names already given to them 

month {Amabasya) Tor example the Burmese / tho lay man and they were not thercfoio 
New Year in 1937 AD fell on the 8lh Lasan 'Ranged and aro called as Tagu, Ka®oa, Nayun, 
(Sufcla Aihtami Tithi) of Kason (Baisalc) m- k before The meanings of these names, 
stead of the 1st day of the Moon lO Ka«on described in this 

The Bengalee Hindu Tithxs also do not _ , 

exactly correspond with the Burmese TifA?, ® uwracse Zodiac is also dnided into 

There is a difference of about 12 to 21 hours skk (Aswmi, Bharani, etc , excluding tl e 
Tho Burmese month being a Lunar month, . j® l * 7. Hindus ha\e and aio 

one would expect that the dates of their month by the same Hindu names, such 

would correspond to their fifAis (or DUkxs as fu Bishakha, Aswnni etc Each of 

called m Burmese) But it is not so, for a asterisiu®, has 4 pads, making 9 oads for 

Burmese Diffii is not exactly equal to a Burmese sign 

Lunar day For example, 3rd February 1938 Burmese astrology the calculations 

5 the 4th day of Lasan of Tobodwe (Sidch to the constellations arc highly 


— * ,j (SuAf X 

Ckaturlh) but the Dithi on that day wa’ 

I)itj£iya or Tritiya, according to their calendar v" » piauei ai a 

For explanation Iltoon Chan writes ,nfl place and profess also to know 


highly 

the position of a planet at'’'a^lxcd 
xui v/ixiu writes ,„fl„ profess also to know ther 

‘Months are calculated by the Dilhis and tlio course of life of a man and 

each month is dmded into 30 Dithis to character and 

each month has 29 daxs 31 Nayi 50 Bizana Dais or the Wffit 

Kaya (29 days, 17 houw 44 ^ 


and Kaya (29 days, 17 hours 44 The names of the dax, nf tk 

minutes, 2 3897 seconds) and so tbe ratio also taken from Hindu asteonomy Like 


Ul2 
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Hindus, the Buriuans believe that the sun, the 
jnooD, and the other planets rule the da>s and 
their names are given as Taninga-nvie (foi 
Ravi), Tanin-la Uor Soma), Amga (for Man 
ah), Boudulia (for Budha), Kvathabadc 
for Bnha'pati), Thouhja (for Sulra) and 
Saney (for Sam) 

Division of Time 

The BunuC'C d'i> begins a^ronomicnllv 
from midnight and ends at the next mio 
night, though m common parlance the dav 
begins from the time the sun n'Ca 

The Burmese month ts, as stated before 
a mean period of lunation from a New ^loon 
to the next New ^loon 

Tlie Burmese astronomers understand the 
Hindu diviMon of time, the Hora Danda 
Pala, Bipala, etc But they use a diilcreni 
division of time for their astronomical calcula- 
tion 

Their 1 year is equal to 12 months, 1 
inonlh=:30 dajs (or more accuratcl> =20 
dajs 31 Nayi 50 B and SijJ Kaja), 1 
daj=60 No>i (more accuratclj, 50 Na>i 3 
B 40 Ka>a) 

The word Nayi is now wrongly used to 
express one Engli n hour , but astronomical! r 
1 Naji IS equal to 24 minutes that is to say 4 
pads, 1 pad=15 Bizanas, 1 Bi2ana=6 prana^ 
1 praoa=10 Kayas, 1 Bizana is equal to 24 
seconds, Kyammat ts SOOth part of a mean 
da} 

These divisions of time are however used 
[ in their astronomy The villager docs not care 
for these astronomical divisions and has no 
clock to determine the time of the day or oi 
night He u«cs queer plira«es to denote the 
time An incomplete list of these pharscs n 
given below for our inqui«itive readers 

1 Kje-oo-Thon=cock crow time 4-30 AM 

2 Aun-chhon kat chfioia = 5 A VI 

3 IVajhiwe-davf pyu-chhjn=Sun peeping time 

4 Chhon khan chliiDs=PhoBg)i begging alms 

time 6AM 

5 IVayHtwe daw ph7a=San-on pai myrah tree 

6 Nanet-Son Si-chein=MeaI time for Phongyis — 

about 8AM 

7 Ne-chbon chbachbem = Meal time lor 

Phongyia = 11 AM 

8 Mun Tet-dihein=:Midday — 12 ^oon 

9 Nya Sa, Thamin Sa*chheio = Evening meal 

time 5PM 

10 Mob Hmoung Kya cbbein=Sky-daikeQed 

nine— 7 PM 


11 Mco-IIioa-Cbbien = Lght kindle time. 

12 Nwa Yaing Thwingyin chhein = vic!ious-cows 

to-be-pul in-sbed time 

13 Nee- \ko-Matfaee-Tatbi Chhcia=Brolhers 

won 1 know-eacb-othcr-Urae=7-30 PM 

14. Tbu Nge-laik-chbein^iCbild sleeping time 

15 Lub)o-lay-cbbein = Youlht-lo-Toam tim£ 

16 Than gouDg-chbein=WorId-<puet time 

Tlie Phongy Kyaung m the village 
u ually keeps a clock, but a stick placed per- 
IKnihcularly on an open ground near the 
Iv}aung tells them the time of the day by its 
sliadow, and the candles or the Stars show 
them almost as accurate!} a"* clocke, the time 
in the night During the Burmese regime, 
there was a Ro}al sun-clock and a water-clock 
in tho Palace, and time was used to be notificil 
b} bcata of the Royal drum (one beat two 
beats and so on) 

Seasons 

Aslroaomically there are «ix seasons m the 
Burmese calendar as we have, according to th'* 
stms position id the Zodiac But p^ulari} 
they «peak of three seasons oaly-^ummei, 
Rains and Winter 

BcBMCsE Books on Astronomv and 
AstboltOgv 

The following Books are only a few of the 
astronomical books u-od b} tho Bunne^ 
astronomers — 

lUj* maiian, Nireayt Sindbu, Malt Kasha LoLk- 
Dcfpaai, Chandra SuryA Cat! Deepani Maha Niji Sackba 
bodha. Makaraata, Surya-Siddbaota. Briha, Arys 
Siddbanla, Dwadasaraibi, elc 

The Burmcao astronomical books are to> 
nunieroua to be mentioned, but they are all 
based on Hindu a'^tronomy The modern 
Burmese astrologers are using Engli«b and 
Amciicm books il o to help their predictions 

In the “ Bnha ” it lo mentioned that 
Pandit Bhagawandeen, a learned man 1 1 
astronomy from Benares, was brought to 
Mandalay by King Mmdon and was employed 
by him as a Court astronomer Bhagawan- 
deen 13 reputed to have altered the 
Matamasha Shifts into 1, 4, 7, 9, 12, 15 and IS 
and the next shift also will be necessary in a 
short time There are Bengalee Pouna Pan 
dits in Mandalay who are qmte adept m 
Burmese astronomy and astrology and a few 
of them were given the pompous title of Raja- 
Guni 



RURAL HROADCAST IN ITALY 
By Db P N ROY 


, rt.v IB modem Me ditoenl bmBchca of 

The Rodio l'*o oome to stoy m ^ accordmg to tho diBcrent agncultmal BOrk oar 

and every day Ite 3 cotertam- ned on m the region This part of the pro- 

,„B It has heeome a e^P ““j proved „ broodeasl from the varroua tegonal 

mcnt to thonaanda P“PL^eBt in the handa gdio-alationa of the coimtry As the Jis^nets 
Itself to be a powerful m ^.j^ss-contact and tjjis programme are all people whose educa 
of almost all But its utility ^,,0^ does not perhaps go higher than the elcmen- 

the shapmg of dislemmates news, rival school training, care is taken pat no 

has a wider extent I jgapect and it under try and no difficulty of technical language creep 
ling the the people by means the talks and mstnictiioiu 

takes the task o educati gjt^^ Farmers Hour The Rural Radio ^rporaUon 

of instructwe ^ersaUle character of that the imtiaU%e has had the greatest 

It IS because of this ve« ^ is csti- 

the Radio and ® y^t^cg^are either Stale m^ted that hundreds of thousands of the rural 
broadcasts in all ^ population croud round the vanoua radios m- 

we perhaps not the same as those ^g^ud m different locabties For the benefit 
™?al iSuncrs ^Moreover vanclie- of of the listeners the Corporation also pubbshw ft 
^^ftn^ameelins the needs of different classes v<ekl> magazine called La Badw Rvrale (The 
^TCSl canSt perhaps be saUsIactonly CounUy Wireless), which is distributed free of 

alranMd within a limited period of time from Ih. ^hatge , 

sime^roadcasUng station A programme which But the Farmer's Hour is only a part of 
inXdea aeneral ilcma of cntcrtamroenl and t^g programme conducted by the Corporation 
Imecial itCM for special classes of listeners can Complementary to it is the programme of rural 
nerhaps allot more than ten minutes to each scholastic broadcasts meant for supplying the 
soecml item, which also is possible at irregular teachers of the rural schools with suitable teach* • 
intervals ani at varying hours , . ‘"R material of current interest, so that they 

It is the recognition of this fact that has led may enliven and complete the ordinary routine 
some countries to make separaU ^angemenU of teaching 

for urban and rural listeners Italy has a spcaal It would be wrong to «uppo«e that scholastic 
radio organization, called the Enfc Bodw Bwole broadcasts dimmi'h the importance of the 
(Rural Radio Corporation) ra exis^cc for teacher The Rural Radio puts otherwise un* 
several years now, which caters to the «pcaal obtainable teaching material at the disposal of 
needs of the rural population of the counby, Qie teacher, who previously gives a lesson on a 
bringing instruction and entertainment to the particular subject and the wireless then enters 
doors of the farmers and other moRus«il dwellers Ui supplement his instruction For example, a 
Every Sunday, this Corporation broadcarts tor teacher in a village school has first of all given 
full one hour a «pcnal a le;«oa on the submarine, its inventions, ita 


Farmer’s Hour when topics connect^ with construction and its activity When the the’orc- 

"> comes «ic mrcless » 


W in Ecneial are iisCBSMd jnd pr«cU^ adviro imcrophone .3 mstalfed in Te “ty heart ol a 
SBded to seasonal srotk m Uie field and the sale submarine and thence Ih c detmll ol its t cry hto 
o( ptoducla IS given Jh, ptoffamTO ,1«, m- ,ad ot it, aorkinm are earned to the 

clndcs a brief period of pleasant m^.mnent school children who thus rlceive a 

The programme ol the Sarmet-e none ,3 sion of hfe on boari Th. n.rratrvo of 




5ft' minutes The first part consists of the pohti mtercstinff Tn iK “ore vivnciou 

t skd'3rg.'’sr.5 s- 

£'e Udeast from Rome I. the thiM part ™ tht 
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withm the urban programmes and vanety with 
mterest must be sought m making them. The 
programmes might be best prepared m consulta- 


tori a ship or a submarmc, to the field ot mill- The question of nnal hroadca Ji m Italy 
tary manoJiYres, or mnde factories, barracks, reminds fte writer of the prtamt arficle of the 
'^erodromea etc It also excites the cunoaity of similar effort made by some of the radio stations 
its listeners' by giving drawing lessons and pro- in India The Delhi Station tried to popularise 
moing competiUons m letter-i^ntmg, etc All the hstemng-m habit m some of the 
important patriotic celebrations and ceremoniea the Punjab and U P and it is said ^at the taal 
ore broadcast from Rome or from i\here\er they was a fadure because the villagers did not show 
take dace Dunn<^ the la^t Ab3ssmian War anj sustained interest The causes of this lack 
-the Rural Radio was used as an instrument for of mterest may be enquired into Some evident 
^teaching the children to assist their elders, m ones seem to have been the monotony of pro- 
facing the situation gr^es and the lack of centres suitable for 

But to do all this successfully two things collecUve listemng-m Rural programmes should 
-are necessary—to develop the habit of hstemng be entirely separated from and not ^erted 
in and to supply radio-sets at a cheap price 
The first, tc, the hstemng-m habit, depends tj 

n large extent on the 'ccond In order, there- • - , „ 

fore to facibtate the puichuse of rafiio-»eta by bon mth people who actimlly hve m villages, 
tooole and amilac bodies, a highly sensitive and nltcntion should bo paid to regional necesa- 
and powerful reeeiving set has been put on ties In fact aU niral programmes ought to be 
-marUt This is eold at a low price But m regional pmi^ammes and different hours should 
order not to inpire the radio trade in general, KPOtol PriErammes^ 

the sale of this set is limited to the abovemen ViUapn, themselves from vanous regions might 

sometimes bo invited to speak before the micro- 
Anotfer problem is the e,tabb«hmeot of Ptone on the problems of tbeir own remonal 
-social centres whore country people can gather At the same time the significance of the import- 
for collective hstemng in Naturally such cen of the out-ide world, particularly 

tres cannot be m the house or courtvard ot a affect the hfe of the rural population, 

onvalo individual The Rural Radio Corpora- 'Jould be erplained to them And m preparing 
tion has thought out the problem and found that tko amusement part of the rural programme, 
the best plaM for instalhug radio seta in the 'iHaSc artisto should be taken m o consideration 
rural area is cither a school or the seat of any centoe tor collectiie listening 

-other State-organisation c p , the Fascist Head- sural broadcasts will always fail in Inia so 
quarters, the Afterwork Itecreation Room, the l””e os the radios are installed m the houses 
Parish Hall, the Agricultural Syndicates, the ED v.u«* villa^ headmen 

Headquartcri of the National Bahlla Orgamsa- " V llagers hate their own political, -social 
tion, the Offices of the School Inspectors, etc “?* di'isioM, Jealousies and malriM 

Eyery village in Italy has one or mote ot the ft 

abowmentioned places where a radio can be mstolled in the house of any one mdividnab 
installed ^ Lndcr the circumstances they should be install- 

It cannot be said that at pre ent all schools 

m Italy are supplied wnth radio-seta But of umon board, the thana and so on 

late the Itahan Mmistrj for EducaUon has «»iral uplift is now a major problem of the 

issued an order, as a result of which every ele- t^ovemment and it is hoped that the radio will 
mentary school would, in the near future, be P^y its proper part in it by bridging the gulf 
provided with its own radio between the city and the countr> 
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THE ATTEMPTED WHIG REVOLUTION OF 1678 


The last few years of the reign of Chulc* 11 form one 
of the most intricuiog periods in En^hsh history The 
^hig leaders tned every means to exclude the Duke of 
York from the throve and clererly bolstered op the bogey 
of the Papists bloody designs Titus Oates the most 
amazing viUain to English history, WiLUast Bedloe another 


unnuugaled acoan^d and rogue, 'SiUtam Sdoggs, the pto- 
fligate Lord Chief Justice. Ruph Montagu, inunoral aad 
unuiBcipIed diplooist Mrs Cellier the distepuisble nud 
Wife of Med lull fains, and James of Kfosmouth the illeg . 
bmste SOS of a prostitute are some of the strsago characters 
who piajed theu bait in the aiiempted Whig tevolnuon 
of 1S78*163I Tbje book under review is sn inieresiiog 
lutvey of the poliUcsl drama that was enacted during 
these iaiefnl yeaie- The account is based on etigintl ang 
contrupocuy documents aad State Papers sod embodi-s 
the results of valuable research iota the history of the 
stimag eveati o{ the period preceding the death of 
Cbailss II The lutbor hat been tble to throw new 
light on soma of the chsiaccets and events on whicit 
there ii sull divergence of opinion among hisioriant. 
Tha cihautuve bibliography gives by tbs author u a 
etluahle (eatisre (if his scnolarly Work Hit references 
m the text are, however mostly to printed rather iluio 
to manuscript tourcea For example where doeumeots 
are listed in the Calendar of State Rapus, the ciiabons 
ate made to it, and not to the Public Record Office on 
ginila The work on the whole is an zipportaiit contr,, 
bulioa to the history of the Whig Politics of the XVlIih 
cesluty 

IfAADALai, CaaiTtaji 

LONDON MUSIC IN 1888-89 AS HEARD BY COMO 
DI BARSETTO, fLATER KNOWN AS BERNkRC 
SHAW) Constable Coj Srondord edition of ihe iMWhs 
ol G D S Feme 5i 

CBS comes from s musical family from the 
mother a side He was Itained in music, and hit 6rvt 
tipeiimenis »n livelihood wrete in musical joutt>sli«o Of 
liJCTMure he bad no dreams at all, “any morr," as he 
says, “than « duck has of swimouBg" ProhsUy, il w«a 
all to the good Adolescent dtesms have always been po r 
substitutes , 

But what a vigoroua musical mind it was to appreciate 
the greatness of Wagner, the Liberator behind hia nton. 
sUous Cacopbonifs, to retli* bi« lupreme neecsoiy to 
•smash the obbgatory tupersliHoas and 6ght tyranoy 
of iiaheai^’ Kosahis and lawdy rum luma bad to be 
eschewed from Orchestration and they were I7 Wagner 


Such a man required a mind keen and al^n. and it waai 
there in bnallmg red Today G B S tjiinka that the 
most poir^l dramatic quality can go wvlh the ^aburalc 
de<ign of Bach and Mozart But hia ‘to-day' la not ours tn 
India The sense of form that precipitatra after deep, 
stirrings IS not the same u that of being complseeni wtlS 
a surface placid by shtujage of laovernenr The beauty 
of calm that desrenda after a alorm u not to be compared 
with the mufiled stiUnesa of daya before rains come A 
saints face 1* qualitaiively different torn ihtt of a chi'd, 
though both are reputed to he aimpte In most cases, 
our love of elassical forms is the reflection of laertia of 
our desire nor to think and live Someumes one wishea- 
for a crude ertist Hid a vulgar cnim to debunk our 
classieiso 

TRENTO IN SOCIAUSTIC THOUGHT AND 
MOVEMENT By //you vfbmod, Lteturef AttaAtf* 
bod Vntterutj, Indian Press, AUahabad. Pp 113 ptue four 
Appendices end s seJecr BiblipgropXy irons llg to SOI. 
in’ Prset Rs. 2 

The book dismisses tha origin growth and devdop* 
eaent of Socitbsa down to our own times la 75 DanssL 
Tbe ooslaueht of that movement m India— the phrase la 
on the jacket and describes a part of the aeopi of ih*. 

C iDiereiong fts duo is funuihed by 

what follows, Islam aod Socialism,* which should hare- 
been rename as 'Islam in Danger* 

Tbe agl^r has completelv misunderstood the bikiu- 
ficance of the grov^h of SwisLstn in India and the part 
play^ by Panchi Jawharlal « ,n ,p„ad Pandiiji may 
riot be a f nie SotisbH , bs tragedy may be siaular to 
jbat of the last great Viclonan, John Stuart MiU, but to- 
be bbnd to Ms conmbuuon to link up India’s destine 
with the world 1 through anu impeialist struggle i! tu 
end '0 historical fa^a 

and take Uio name of acidemic detacbinenl in Vain 

1 am not suffimeallT, acquainted with Islamic ib.>. 
logy w proimuatB on IsUms connection with or supcriort^ 

‘’‘vu f'^hajily accounts for the fact that an apot*- 
ciaWe number of Muslim imeUit--ni voune m,. .*7 

-S“. s p‘si s 
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-and liade-uiuon moremenia More so la India, i>iiere 
much leeway haa to be made. 

DnuuAn Mukoui 

WHY THE V1LL.\CE MOVEMENT’ By J C. 
Kumurappo. Uindiuthan Publishing Co^ Ltd. Ra/aaia 
hendry. 2nd ediMn 1933 Poget 13&. Price TVefre 
•annas 

This book u a plea (or a nevr economic order in Inij 
^d not a mere recital of the benefits of tbe Tillage move* 
ment. The author has gone to the root of the matter and 
has taken up the problem of analysing the charactcts of 
Mesicrn and eastern cmbsation. Sjt Kumarappa has 
made the Gandhian outlook of life his ovn and has gtsen 
expression to thoughts in a vay which is stnkiog'y 
•origioal, clear and conTinung 

Sit Kumarappa divides human orcanisations into two 
types, the industrialised and the sociu type, from whi 1 
originated vsbat be calls the “pack lype" and the “herd 
tTpe," if they are named after their animal prototypes. 
The pack type is a predatory one and posessea those qusii* 
tics that make for success of the nger or the wolf in the 
forest life This type in human bainga develops an altitude 
for central control and concentration of power in the hand* 
of individuals or small groups and placet the prospect of 
gain as the motive force for all acunttes and attemois to 
gather as much as a can without reference to the value of 
«rvico rendered 

On the other hand, the herd type potaessee auahuet 
which in forest-life make k possible for ihe elepnau or 
the cow to exist and thrive in spite of tbe tiger and the 
-wolf Thia type develops aptiiude for socjal control end 
deeentztlisatioR and distnbutioa of power The working 
and regulaijons m ihis case are lapersonak It attempts 
to safeguard the weak and the helpless and wants to 
•dwribute gain as widely as po*«ib1e 

S}| kumarappa then traces tbe development of the 
inMituiioss of ihe east and ilie v>Mt and shows how the 
western or pack type organisations (ound expression ihrou^ 
a eivilisaUon centering round ciues and made way for the 
alrile for raw material, for tnaikeis ted for ledustnaltMUon 
and 1^ In unemploymeni and uliimately to violent occupa 
tion of lemlones and destruction of whst the betd-lype' 
hold as culture. 

Tbe hcrd>iype orgsnisations on the conitary centered 
round villages, producing ind distributing mainly for 
matkcis nearest home and made way for development 
aC society bv creaiioa of joint family asd caste vysiems 
and ultimately of vdlige republica. 

S,l. Kuiuatappa puts ihe case tor the preservstivn 
«f the social inuiiuiions of India, la a masteiiy war. 
if rtey arc revivev/ rte vifiVpw srnV auiViira»vvw.Vr 
their uchifu! place and bring out the character of the an(t> 
saiion they stand for The book is of immense nLportaDw 
in tbnse who want to understand the inner eumkis of 
•civiltuiion and tbe root caa«c of the pmcni world stnio. 

India IS naturally socially minded. Its wscszZisoi .s 
M deep as it is Wide. When the 'pack lyM* rations, aflT 
living rentunes of ptedaiory life, were lonking lot <l<a> 
eovrnng someihing hetirr. ihey got a glimpse of Sociahsnu 
Hut iheir tufisUtm it found ta Iw iiasej with erada’orv 
philosonhy. I l-rlirve that it the tnclem soaalists wi I 
»*T»o«sJj> wiidy ib» little they will Iw able l» grav 

why Candbttm is to he regarded as ihe highevi type el 
socia'isua 

Fruia 1103, Candhiii haa been preaching his doclnoe ef 
aon-vio'ence as as slu bni firre for maiB'ainiOg anJ 
i)eveK;ing sooe'v aid therefore of poll lev It appears 
that it l-w-k us 30 years to lealise tbe fultbly id si<deoe« 
la our national stiv^gle. Tbe westrta ideas of soesalitiw 
have cese at a wavy sweeping ever the cennuy. 


Shan we lake another generation to understand th-t 
Gandluaa socialism is of the nghtest sort? A senous 
and cntical study of Sjt. Kumarsppa's thoughts and pre- 
seoutiODS will be of great help at the present moment. 

Sjt kumarappa is at the head of the .UI India 
Village Industries \ssociauon llis eontnbuiion to ibs 
cause of village movement are great and this bwk is 
no small addition to his many achievements. 

Satuu CiiAiDitv Das-Clpta 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MAIIVRVSTUA AND 
KARNATAK • By y S Pandit, M.A Published by 'hi 
Tdak Sirariju Sangh, Poona. 1936 

This is a pnce*essay published on behalf of tne 
Lokamaaya Tilak Memonal Fund. The conditions laid 
dovm for the award of the essay inclnded — (1) That it 
should be WTitten from a nationali-t point of view, (2' 
that the treatment of its subject matter should be scietuifie 
and (3) that the wnter should hail from Maharastrs or 
Kamitak. These conditions tbe e>say fulfilled to tbe 
satisfaction of the exanunera and the writer was awarded 
a prue of Rs. IfiOO, 

The essay gives a fairly compirle and accurale picture 
of the economic conditions is Mahiiastra and karnauk 
as pMted together iron Government Reports and publiilv.i 
books. TTicre is no attempt made at first hand investiga- 
tion The last chapter eoUllcd “ConcIuMOn*' gives a 
general summary and indicates ihe views of the writer 
AO the vanous ecoBomie problems of Mahuatira an! 
Kareaiak. 

Tlie eusy is well wnttco and the news expressed are 
generally sound Dul the treatment is purely econome 
and that loo from rather a narrow standpoint The 
population quesuoB la not dealt wah except in a short 
appendix in spite of ihe coDcluiion of the author ihsi i* 
IS the liuioan lacior that is tes^nsiLle for the poor econ> 
nuc eonJiiion of the trtcl. Nor bss the suihor devoted 
any attention to the ruh eci of education, geaeral and 
technieal, which obviously had a great deal to do with 
economic backwardness of tbe people both in Mshsrasi** 
anil elvcwhere N’oneiheles*. the es«xy of nearly ?/J 
page*, gives a useful review of tbe erononuc conditioua 
ID Mahaiasira and Ksrnaiak and is enunenlly rradsLle 
UFE \.ND LABOUR IN A GUJR VT TALL'K.k . 
By J B ShuJda, edited by C if. PaLiL Vmir/uty 

Proletsor ej Economies, Bombay. PuUuhed by Long 
iTUPtt. Green A Co., Ltd., CalcuitA 1937. Pnee Bs. 

INDUS AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS By A, 

O Paid. W-f.. infA « Farevord bt Sir T, I i/avarariva- 
rhmpA AJLC- Pjflitt.hr J ty J> XL JV.^rww.a!^ Jvns/ 

A Bombay, 1937. Price 3, 

Thew ate two theses spprovej by ihe Umversi'y of 
Rombsy for ihe Mis'er's degree In Ecoaomics and aro 
tbe rfiu't largely of persons] invctiigsiion roodoctel 
by Iwo research students onfer the guidance of Umvrrwiy 
leachets. 

Professor C V. Vakil has explained in an editorial 
note as to why a Taluk was chown and neiihcr a village 
nor a ditinti or a larger regional unit. The two 
siodiea ate k>ih convcien-ious and paimtikieg and pvv 
a carefal aralrsis cf the faernra adecucg m<>vaf life asd 
prospevily. Desh make oveful and priciical so^gn'ions 
for iciprmBsrat. 

To the scieaiihc isvrvtjgalor sal the Covcnv-r-i 
Ixsill rhe ttadte* are of n;nai valae and re-.-wtaar** tad 
the ene sapple-ncoti iSe other as ih» Taiakas chows 
are »f two diHereDS ifpc*. Bor fee the geiwral rra.k:r 
* Indian kgrvcviIturG Eroooajes” by V. D. Pa rl is ns-ev 
twlpfol— «i IS ho,i leiirr fdaaaej a^ resialie. 
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Tlie lw9 Muditt under review h»»e »ulJ (ortlier iHw in«aoer of living, we are told. I» provided ur 
iltcDglliened my Iiclief iLot deladed loveatigMloa Qaalemm. To llie firal ol ll om propotiliona, atiCQl may 
Imo rural econonuo life may make our knowleJee readily Le given, llie accoad, however, la a raaiier cl 


into rural economio life may make out kRowJeJ» 
mure impact and deCiule hut it ii not likely to add 
anything nttf to it The facta diacloatJ bj the two 
atudiea are not at all new nor are even tha auggeelaona 
made for improvement original or novel Aa ■ mailer 
of fact Indian economic proLlema are extremely emiie 
and they are very well known— a few more delaila 
makea hardly any difTcrence to llieir undrratanding and 
aearch for eolutioDi Who la lliere who doei not 
know that the ptcaaure of popiiUlioa on aRcicuUur« it 


t and haa hern increasing and that litllr improve- heller 


not likely to add ojunloa 

ioaed hy the two The mUioc hetonga to e group of men wlioae “afa- 
en tha auggeebona la the creation of a World Organism of Chrisiitn Frien 1^ 

ivet Aa I mailer a ndigiooa Society of Fnends here cm eanb,’’ and wh,< 

e extremely acute heheve in the rexLly of “the creative power of (be Logos“ 

few more delaila (p 9S) The hook It writ en in a fervid il)le, not free 

undrratanding and from a nog of mysiiciam. and will hive an appeal for all 

who doei not who believe its tha potency of “Citrivtfan friendvlup*' an) 

on agcicuUurv it in the power of that religion to thape our life tor the 


rntnl can J e expected unlrsi th.i pressure i, rtJwv^ rOPULAB CULTURE IN KARNATAkA By l/oi * 
through mduslnalixation? Simi «lt the et.l. of suk p„Wese /yengitr VM^Ui h Salya SodUna Paitiikz 

fi;:ri\vi.fSTrrr,;L“ c,„ ^ 

The lack of cimtal and of credit facilitiea the toll sal As llie name of i!,« hook iRipliei, it is an account of 

indebtedness of the agncultural clasacs the need for I^Pidar^ ‘•uliuraJ^ wovcmtnti that took pUce ^in 

proper mcasires of suitable h>e indiislru ‘ ' “ ‘ 


of the ryot and the clevernesa of the moneylender ihe Suih move mrnt a have taken place in other parta of InH v* 
hopeless condition of roads and of sanitation, the poor j are wowthy of being remembered They have 

vmgttion and matktlinR (aeiUtiM and oihev diSicaluea shaped iliebfe of tha ordinary people and generally ahapef 
and drawbacks of rural life are familiar to all aludeniv of “ impact of modern civilisation i* fast desirov 

Indian economica and of public affairs in the coaoiry their effects perhaps they have outlived their penol 

The same is true of the suggestions for improveinent uatfulnasa hut in their lime, they were a reed oix 
cooperation— for eonsohdalion credit purchase ol seed, '■htch the ithgion and nsoialiVy of the massea rested 
manorea and other materials and implements sale of And history would not he complete if the ongtnaiors of 


produce, etc—, land mortgage banks 


rememlKted. Out author a 


poultry and bee farming eie are the usual reoediea baa leeit wniten in a simple Md atiraeiive style, 

ansgeted What ii neaded is planned action by pions „ Thue is cm peculianiy of exnressioo used by these 

cial Governments— and if studies of the type under Karoauke people to which our author haa drawn point J 

review act ai nmely temttuiets and gnad the peovincial aiitmtioa and which be regards as specially indteaiiva of 
Covemmenia to ayetemaiic and petsisttni action they high tpiniuuiiy It is that when any of them ar» 

would have served not only their academic purpose but >»m»po»ed iW do not aay “I em unwell" but wou'k 
also a practical purpose of peat public utility rather aay My body la not well " Thia, our autli r 

r.imuMtivi. N <!ivrii tftronde fp 11 and rfw p 1«), implies a knowledea 

OtinuMUKH N hivcH lUt the body is not self Perhaps it Joes, hut it aay he 


The author gives us in this book a careful and wcU U C. BKanacHUijte 

WTillen summary of the views of various Freochnico of ir«i> 

the last century on religion and relmous anbjecls He vn.Uwp COMMEMORATTOV 

reviews not only Cliristisn but ami (fhnst an wiilera aa Edited by P SeiWfj, MA PMuhtd hy 

well, and sot only wvvieis but also piesebos, Catbolvc 'ndic Jimrro^ii, Aimtr 1917. Pp xlutt + SSS Pn • 
aa well as Protestant. The Ciiholic bus of Ibe author is menuo/ied 

not concealed wd he doe. not piof«. a.^ syopalb, Dewao Bahadur Har Bila, Sardt is chiefly remember 
for what IS ctHed Biblical cnticisro but what yen often eJ throughout the length and breadth of India as the- 

turns out to be litvle betiCT than undisguiwd faosulil) author of rim highly beneficial nstiou buildins meawr-— 

towards religion And the fact that several bietary men the Sirda Acu But the Dewin Bahadur Ihrouahout a 

«f the nenod oriaiaallv hosule to tebzion. were id la er huM l.fe nV 7ft ..... u— i— _ inrougnout a 


not concealed and lie does not profess any sympathy 
for what is called Biblical cnticisio but what very often 
turns out to be little belter than undisguised faosulil) 
towards religion And the fact that several bierary mei 


the Sirda Acu But the Dew 


•ft luivugiiuui a 

'j S*” "®* I " Mother Indiai 


‘.TZwi Sp^s and ^ungs It ws*. thcleli^ a ham 

Many of the account, could, very profitably for the ife Bd« SatVa’i clmS^.n^Hofh nThm 

ader. bo much longer Sometimes the summary is so with a Commemoraliqn Voliftne. ^ ^ presenting him. 


brief as to produce in the reader,' mind lh« jmpressiOT Ftodeew Usxriwm has pawled moi 
thxl he I, going through a biUiopaphy Yeu oo thy ,he p„die« ol fiold.ng celebration, 
whole, the book is an excellent account of the subjecs persoualilKS and wiatied that the du 
I t professes to deal with. judgment till they could be seen thti 


TOWARDS A NEW MANNER OF UVINC By 
. lloHord E ColUer Pullitk<d by George /fffen * 


w'dt^^Tii J>“Wic woSld r«cn* 

judgment till they could be seen through the lone net 
spective ol past history But there i. ssm.-n. .nu 
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It IS in ibis spint that the ^ olume under notice has 
been edited It is a sumptuous \olaine of over nSi 
quarto pages, rich alike in its contributions and in its 
contributors The me&,ages and greetings come from far 
and near, from men bke Mahatma Gandhi and Sir 

Te] Bahadur Sapni from the Ruling Pnnees and from 
officials iike the Executne CounciUors to (he Gorernmeot 
of India and the Residents of the ISatire States 
conltibnUons coier a ser; vide field from Indian \rt 
and Archteologx in British Isles to the Technique of 
Soma] Refonji jn India from Cultural Coalescence in 
the Atharra Veda to Folk Songs of Syrian Qiris* 

tians and from the making of Amencan Ccnstitntion to 
the Co-ordination of Indian Education The salne of 

the book has been enhanced by the inclusion of a tab * 
of the principal erenis of Haj Bilas Sardas hfe vi h 
dates and a list of his writings, and of seiera) plates. 
We haie nothing but praise for this CommemoratiOQ 

Volume, and we congratulate Principal Seshadn on (ti* 
succe<sful completion of fus self appointed task 

DEBT LEGISLATION IN BENGAL By Kumv 
Bimal Chandra Sinho. Published by hi C SorLir S: 
Sons Pp 40 Price Re I 

It u a good, short interesting study an a subject of 
considerable practical importance to Bengal 

J M Datxa 

RUSSIAN REVOLUTION A Pbispxctive ami Re- 
trospect By At V Roy PubUthed by D M Libraty, 
Coleotta. Pnet Re I 

FASCISM Its PnitosopKy Professions A^o Pbw- 
TICE By At A Roj Published by D M Lihroey. 
Calcutta. Price Rs i 

Comrade bL N Roy brought with bm the resolu 
tionaiy expenenee of three continents as he la prood to 
arow, to apply to the Indian situauoo The two small 
boo^ from ms pen are, therefore welcome to alL More 
than anybody use in India be can tpeak about tb 
Russian Rerolution with authonty, and, more than mo^t 
other such people he knows what Fascism la and means 
to the world And the bocks also explain to a discemiig 
mind the strange faie that pursues Comrade Roy, id spile 
of fill abibiy and ardour, in India and abioad his ri<e 
and fall in public aSectioo. 

The Russian RetolaCioa pevsmto t btitcrtcal perf- 
pecuie and a retrospect of the great npbeaeal and. the 
socialist reconstruction that follows it. It is clear u its 
suriey of the conditions and forces, it is thoroughly 
logical and reasonable in its nnalysis, and it will sausfy 
none, for there are few whose opinions are not already 
lormed and encased in the iron bars ol prejudices <it 
predilections of on* kind or other Roy defends Slalio 
and his policy as a Nlaraist and os an independent thinker 
condemns everjone of the Left or Right who <lisagre*d 
with lie Stabnists, for under the gnen conditions’ th* 
communists could not do otherwise. Vet every Communist 
must under the giien conditions' of the Conuniern fall 
foul of this expelled member, the more so, when the 
’renegade’ bolds that the Ruiaiin resolution wss. and. 
‘under the giscn conditions’ could not be, a prolelanao 
revolution but a peasant revotuuoa under the leaderahip 
of it e prolciariav The Commumsts must denounce this 
re«isioai«t‘ Rut Roy, perhaps, would deserve a bettrr 
treatment from the oidinary unhia«cd reader, if there 
he any left so, who may even go so far as to suspect him 
to he a S sbnist 

' Tstcitm' Will meet wilh bule oppotiuoa from any 
of itie comrades of ibe wiiler II will evoke protests iraw 
all Indians who hold Indian philosophy and Indian coltnre 
dear and Bear to their beait. Roy is acute in bit anaJysta 


of the Fascist mind the western °chools of thonght wthi^ 
supplied the philosophical strands for this unscrupulous' 
eocio-pohucai motement. Mercilessly the writer persues 
forlhw and traces the affiliation, psychologically, of that 
philosophy with our Indiao thought as ensbnned in the 
Glia ai^ other sacred sastias We are as a subject people, 
all against Fascism but we are also natrooahsts, at lea.t 
proud of OUT cultural inhentance. The dangerous 
parallelism, and the close affinities that Roy shews to exist 
between Indian thought and Fascist philosophy, are not 
likely to make us feel comfortable Most will disagree 
with Roy, many will call him superficial and confused 
in his knowledge of Indian philo^phy, but the truth is 
more likely to be on the side of Comrade Roy than on 
that of his cntjcs. 

One thing is certain— Comrade Roy knows how to 
think and bow to speak In thought and style, be is 
absolutely clear and penetrating 

Sakpham 

CENTRAL BANKING IN INDIA (1773-19M) By Om 
Prakash Cupta, LL^, FJi Ecoa S Jlindusthan 

Tunes Press Delhi Pp 290 Price Rs S 

Eslabbshmeni of the Resene Bank of lodia, ushers 
to a new era in India's financial administration Since 
tb« bcginnuig of the present century there bad been a 
oomber of cosuiuiiees and comnussioDS dealing with India s 
financial and banLng problems- Apart from the reports 
of these committees and commissions there bad been a 
host of puLbeaUons on the study of the e subjects by well* 
known economists. Mr Cupla s book on “ Central Banking 
in India” recounts the story of Indus attempts, for the 
estahlislinient of a Central Rank, since the tear 1775 
The book oImi gives a co-ordinated bstoty oi the long 
chain of events, donng lbe<e 162 years, relating to India'a 
currency, finance and banking. Mr Gupta, in hia book 
prrsenls in a coDei<e and scirniific manner tbe impo/tance 
of ib« Reserve Bank of India in the national economy «f 
•he country In ibe concluding chapter of the book the 
author ezaiDines ibe evolution of tlie central buluog sysiein 
IP general and explains at lenflh the Reserve Sank of 
India Vet, 1934 in the light of the laws, chapters and 
statutes regulating ibe central banka m the difierent par s 
of the world Tbe book will prove useful to the siudentS' 
of Indian Banking 

Atirait Rsr/asf Mcaitik/ce 

\ CLIDE TO BELUR By Dr M U Kruhna 
DIas {Land J PuUishcd for the Government of Mysore 
Bangalore, 1937 Pp 29 + 10 plateu Price 4 annas 

We are sure this neat bllle booklet illustrated by 
aeverii) well printed pbotograpli* will prove lielplnl to- 
vKitors to Belur in Mysore 

\ GUIDE TO THE SCLLPTLRES IN TflE INDIAN 
MLSELM, (PsKT II The Csae- o-Bldduist School or 
CaNDHAiia) By ^ C Majumdar Archa-ological Survey 
of India. Delhi, 1937 Pp ii + 137 IS plates and onf 
map Pnea Re I/S 

In the introduction, tbe aulbor gives us a learned 
account ot the chief charactenslica and hirtonca] affiba 
Uoos cl the Candhara *kbool of Vri. This is followed by 
a deiiited description of the exhibits together wiih copious 
explanations from Buddhi.t sacred ] tersture. The illos 
tratroai are of a unilormJy high qaably 

V CLIDE TO FVTFJfPLR SIKRI By Muhanmed- 
Athral I/uiajt. U-f, Delhi, 1937 Price Re. 1 

Pp 7~ + 12 pla.es 

tN HISTORICAL CLIDE TO THE AGRA FORT 
(Dasoi ov CovmtroEAST Recoxos) By Moolcx 
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oulized also tlie Dutch edition of tl e Javanese Virataparran 
(illh cenlucy AD) published br Dt JufaboU 

Hie Bhaodaikar Institute deserves the congratulation 


Jlluhammad Ashraf Hussmn, M-4 Delh 1937 Pp 
71+8 plates 

r.;t. E:f v s™ .4 «=i43,''a d_ ..d 4.. .u.., 

appendices containing translations of the inscriptions ani 
the bibliography will be particularly helpful to the latter 


manuscript (so far traced) of the Mahabbarata .. - 
mitten on old unglazed Indian paper which has wilhsiood 
One‘'h7w'eV« missel' m" tie'lat'tel'hulk'wy lefaencl lo Sw centuries the lavagea of cljmate and insects. It 
Sarlars Ilutory o/ .furongzeb although books of lease- shouU be adverted a. a National Treasure 


value find a place i: 


the bibliography 

Nikmal kuMAR Bose 


THD BATTLE OF CHINA 
PhJ) Published by the School 
Assoaanon Singapore $l 00 or J 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal from its nch collection, 
supplied the only Sarada MSS (1703 AJ)), extant of 
the Virata and how the folios of the MSS stuck together 
i»i account of moisture were separated deftly by the 
collator Shankar Sastn reads like a romance A few 
other MSS from the Bombay CoTemment collection (now 
deposited with the B O R I > are da ed 1494, 1539 1614 
This book which bean the sub title The Lay o/ o »"<* *« showing how with belter technique of pre- 

Ckinese Girl is to he appreciated rather for the ca so setraluuis and a I Itle more attention of our big Provinrial 
than the achievement TPrilten in championship of the Univets lies we may sare thousands of such tare MSS 
Chinese people engaged in a life and death siniggle documents of our national culture Thus the Mahabbarata 
against the Jopane-e invader and bearing a declarauon research mil aled by the learned Editor and his devoted 
to llie effect that the ent re proceeds of the sale of Ihe colleagues of the Dhandarkar Insutute, clearly points to 
book will go to the Chinese Red Cross the hook describes the l*e*t urgent line of work where the Centra] sod the 
the valour and gallantry of Chinese aoldiera at the front Provincial Covernments may eo operate 


and the intense patriotism of the people at the 
The atory e Immates id the hiatono episode of a ui< 
Chinese grl who eSora herself as a prize m a lottery 
raise funds lot the defenoe of China 

The verse is poor at beat but it is bad Dtgbsh 
a good cause and to lususe a 1 1 ' " ' 

<ause the cause alone is eloquent 

SUV 

SANSKRIT 

TilE MAHABIIARAT yirataparvan (Fascicule 8) 
eriticsUy ediled by Dr Raghu Pera Published by the 
Dhandarkar Onenial Research Institute, Poona (1936) 


colleclioD and conservation of the fast decaying MdS 
treasures of Ind a Wbat is possible for the scholars of 
India to do has been admirably demoBsirited through the 
Mahabbarata work of the Institute but mere ichofarship 
IS not suOicieBi ssd funds are needed if we mean to 
from Tenoyson the organize on a nationwide scale the work of MSS eonae- 
vtuon and caialoguing. Dr Raghu Vira bat in the 
Vitaiaparvao gloriously conimued the Iradilioni of the 
Bhandukar InMituie to which as well at to the learned 
Gd tot we oSer our I early congraiulitions 

Kaiipai Nao 


HINDI 

RAJASTHAN RA DUllA Part! Collected and rdiieJ 


DifSeuUy lie. at the beginning of all -h.ng. tad tlu. g, sioT; Putosw't VaiSt 

,uga_^t,,a dWir Delhi Pp 112+2*8 Pri^ R. 2 


Alababhaiata hero Dr V 


The book under n 


ediior has fought againsl legions of hostile problems sad INljn* Rajasthani Seriea 


..covered for ui, the basic elemenu . .. 

lewel of textual criticism llis devotion was so keen sod 
his technique so rebsble tl at lui iearoed colleague 
Dc Ragl u V irs could not help observing al the end of bis 
iDiroductioa *Tbs techn que of reconstruction has been 

K erfecled to such a degree that the personslily of the Editor 
as been almost climioited That is the inomph of our 

Yet the d Ficullies, here in the Virslapsrvin as else- 


C DDirla our well known and literal minded countryman 
The book contains Rajasthani vertrs on vinous heads, 
some of whch are of historical intereat This is a con* 
irilwiiOD 10 our folk Iiietalure Here we 6nd the Marwaris 
al home and at their best Tho Introduction deals wi h 
all about RajaMhani language and literature The Preface 
written by Mm Rai Bahadur Courishtnkar Iliracliand 
Ojha o( Ajmer is a s) orl history ot anthology compilation 
India.^ The Noiea ate very useful, giving parall I 


appeared to be overwhelm ng TTio rirvatamgraha from both old and moilern aulliora 

feures for iho Virata are 67 adhyayai and 2)50 al^as The book is a welcome addiuon to Hindi asj 

Thc*e figures were accrpled by tho late Mr N B DtpLax Kajasioiiu literature 

who prepared the Tentative Edition (1923) of Ibe Ramesh Basu 


■prdl T T' "b 'bastri ii 
<ritical]r e i lei" (1932) figured 
all his MSS divided the leal in 
Dt Raghu \ira after a most . 
with the ilclachmenl of a scieni 
of our present MSS malenaU I 
and 1031 slokai. He regrets thi 
melhod has not helped v 


(1923) of Ibe 
'ms 'SoolnemTserension 
.1 6? idhysjas (although 
0 76') sod 3500 slokas. 
isciing analjsis, accepts 


67 adhyayms 
I a uncniical 

... -- ing at good 

edition of tno Soutf > 


_ HINDUNplE ARTUSH ASTRA {Part One) By 

Unulattons fnshi DJ Published by W // ytfun/c. 


As 2 

TeViiiis’ and that • sounder eiiUon oj ^lera SlarUng with ih* publisher. »nd ...il. i 
Recension would be most welcome Under the cir Prefaces stating ihal poor Il nfn * 3 

e misunces Dr Rsghu \ira with perfect reason, s Ibered amidM ahunicane of >ebell!n. .n l f fi 
trthe nfre reluble textual trad.uon. of Nort^ India. >. endangered every moment Ivih 

uulizing the Ssrads. the Devansgrei and the of abeo malmalism and ho^lvm If Xt£w.7 


» (collated al’lha Viirabharati Ubraty) He 


class-war, the book 



BOOKIIEVIEWS 


6SS 


of economics from tke cultural and sociological etandpoiat 
of the Hindoos — a phrase unexplained ^ throogla the 
book. Bat staSed with the ummaginatire and tiahnd^ 
ahle insulantf of a typical consertatise and symptomatic 
of unpurposiTe analysis, ngtd and harsh, the book leaves 
the reader with an utierly disappoinUag impressiOA that 
the author has presented a rehash of und gested material 
from the Western Economists onlv The bibhogiaphr 
suggosuog that all the main reference books used is tins 
attempt at re-estahlishina Hindu eultuie are Ekiglish and 
a paragraph on the third page m the introduction dealing 
with the ah tnise Ricardian egnations, given m the Greek, 
and Latin mathematical terms are pieces of a ndiculous 
paradox, upsetting downright the very claims of the author 
In Its design to embrace ell the four comers of the wide 
fields of knowledge and to »oUe all the possible problems 
of space and time and population and moral values in its 
narrow limits the hook has neither remained philosophy 
nor soaology nor economics but a hopeless higgleiy 
piggledy of all sorts of what nols without «eIectaon or 
emphasis For example the first chapter entitled ‘Thooghi 
about Sciences simply repeats the deductive logic, ibit 
too in the western fa'luon the fun being all tbrongh the 
book the anthor proposes to be lopcal but u led away at 
places by the bGnd belief in authonties and at places 
loses integnty in the oblivion of abstracted armmeniaiioa 
On the whole the hook is written in a tedious tecbiu 
cal manner at places tinted with verbose and u an to 
mteUipWe Jfaialhi though one may percieve some sense 
ID chapieta as on population problem after undergomg 
the ordeal of a cunoudy manufactured phraseology How 
IS the book going to serve Hindu culture when one Hiodo 
per huD^ed v^I hardly follow it’ b r vv 


MUNSIU PATHAVALI By Sombhtu Putt 
PnWiahed bf R R 5AetA S. Co Bomber Thick Card 
Board Pp !38 Pnet Re 1-4-0 {1937) 


The Hon hie Mr K M Munshi Home Member in 
the Dombay Provinaal Csbmet, is a bnlhaat and versatile 
wnier of merit He has handled novels, biography drama, 
and e«sa 7 wntiog with great effect and the b^l passag s 
from his works have been selected for preseotaUoD Co 
students in ll e present compilation Indeed it is a great 
hoDour to a bung per^n to see hi> work appreciated m 
this fasluon, and a source of pleasure too The 
Introduction is contributed by a young (rend of b «. 
Chandravsdan Melba, — an admirer out at the same time 
an outspoken writer lie treats in a sarcastic way th> 
reception which possibly the compdition may meet wiih. 
at the hands of persons engaged m (he teaching line. 
He has a few plaia words to say to the spintlesa sludcn a 
who are hkely to study the vpmted sentimenU ol 
"Mr Jluijshj 


JUNACHARkA SHRI \TMANAHD JAMMA 
SHATVBDI SMkRkh. GILVNTH Publuhtd by the 
Sluuobdi Smorak Commuttt, Bombay and edited by 
Mohanlol DoficAond Desn, B.A., LLJ}., Adi-ocUe Clo u 
hound. lilutlrated Pp JSg (kntlish) tiS (//indi), 
1-44 + 360 iCuiaran) Price Rs. 2-8-0 {1937) 

This stupendous memonal volume has been sbjy edited 
by that well known Jam man of leltera and Law, Mr 
Jlohanlal D Oesai It conlaiiu very inieiesuoe pictures 
to illus rate the many articles which arc found m it ana 
the articles cosinhuted are m three languages, Ecglisit, 


Hindi and Gujarati so that a very wide field of choi c~ 
ban been provided for the Editor Atmanandaji was well 
knows as a religious bead an anthor, and ideal satnr 
amongst the Jams during his bL time. It was he who 
inspired th" late \itchand Ragh..v]i to go to Amenca to 
pFCpagale the Jam Sampradsya ibero. The mechanical 
get up of the book is of a superior quality and the varied 
information contained in the coQtnbutioa make it an 
interesting and iniormatiie volume 

K. M J 


TELLGU 

RADHIKASAHTVANAMU By Muddu Pc/gui, Ao I 
of Srungara Grandha I/»idjf» senes of K. G Murty, Ma^j 
hpUam Demy 1/8 Pp S8 + 147 Pnee As IS for 
members only 

Muddu Palani, the mistress cf the Maharana Chief 
lam, Ptaupasimha who held the reuu of the Chola king 
dom beiweeo 1740-J7bf^ is the authoress of tbs goof 
bterary piece of 4 cantos. The divine love of Krishna, 
end Da and Radha is the theme of the story It is erotic 
in sentimeni This creditable work long suffered the 
curse of oblivion through the ban of the Government 
Pubbe gratitude and support are due to the Mandali for 
Its care and pain in saving it from decay 

TATA CHARITRAkfU By K ^otagopacAan, U-f-, 
BJ. Cocauida. Pp 12 + J64 Price As 10 

A bfe bis ory of the Indian industrial pioneer tb‘> 
late Jaia^«d]i N Tata, who worked for India a material 
tegeoeratioa, and to whose indefatigable endeavours tbs 
Tata Iron & Steel Company the Indian Luiitute of Science, 
the Taj Hotel the Lcnavala Hydio-Electne Scheme and 
« best of others owe their shape and existence. The pr* 
aenisuon of the maienal tends to be s conenhuUon t» 
indusDial history rather than to btograeby 

R S Bua&adwaj 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

AN IDEAL HAPPY LIFE OR DO BUT AEVEK 
MIND lUustraitd, Stvenih Ediaon By AAurAi Rom, 
Neio Delhi. Pp v+t56 incfiufuig 7 charts Pnee Re. I 

BEAUTIFUL BOMBAY AND OTHER STORY 
POEMS By Innocent Soissa. Aew Book Co., 163-90,. 
Hornby RoM Bombay Pp 56, Pnee Re 1-8. 

THOUGHTS ON THE PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 
By H I Chutmulgund {Rao Bohodur) Printed and 
puMuAed 6y Ur A P Pataardhan DA., at the Arya 
bhusan Press 9}ol Bhamburda Peih Poona 4 Pnee 
At 12 

FREEDOM INDIA S MESSAGE. WORLD PEACE 
AND SELF R£A EALIN G SONGS By Ranutnadasa A. S 
Seshagui, BA., 31 South Mada Street Mylapore {ladras. 
Pp 2*+2 Price As 3. 

THE HIDDEN YEARS OF JESUS By S T Das, 
Officer «f acedenue (Pans) Calcutta. J9Jd, Pd 29 
Price As. S. 

GURU J\N\ CAN \ SEVITHkM OR Mk PLAN OF 
CDL C.lTfONAL REFORkf By Brahmajosyula Sitara- 
musk BA., L.r., U R^ r (England) Pp xsxis;+SO+ 
««. 1938. Pact Re lA. Foreiga SsA. or 75 cents. 



SHOULD me INDLVN Sl’EAICEll FOLLOW THU liUinSII OK IHE 
.VJILIHCiN MODEL I 


By D N BANOUEE, 

Head of the Department of Poliitaxl Saenee, Umiersity of Dacca 

The 8UB4ECT which I propose to dltcuss is *• *« ron mir u conlrr 
^‘should the Indian Speaker— and I mean by ^ 

the c^nrts'ion ‘Indian Sneaker’ not mcnly . . , , .r . .u- .. .i._ i . 

the Speaker of a Provincial Lcp«lative . And m a staUmtnU to the 1 rcM 1 andit 
AseimUy toda, or the SpeaUr ol U.i Wr.l Ja.aharlal N.lini la. Jcdarid that l,o .l.oll) 
\a.cnilily ol India nlitn it nilI ba conatitaM >»“;■ «|U, Iha po.il.on tab™ m by Mr bix-akir 
but alto Ilia Pretidcnl of tl.e Council of SlaU f™*'" i|Uitlion ulictljir n bptakcr li. 

or of a Provincial Lcip-lalivc Council-follow I"''” alioolil abitain from patflcipulion ill 
the Brilith or (lie Aincncan model'" Tliat la 1»'"“« 'I'" legi.lalurc Ilia aclual 

to say, whether in the execution of the duties “*■*■ 

of his oCDec, the Speaker in India should follow >»;® ‘"‘hned to ihe ilui the 

(he evainple of th. Speaker of (be Brili.li Uou« t.'i" “K'’ 

of Commons or of ‘he Speaker of the Acnencan j r^coce Mhicb prcteils in the t/Aiicd Sieiee of Aiacnce aaJ 
House of Representatives? Incidentally I cl>o»rlirie 

sliall also refer to the position and (unctions of , “ibe .juebiioo ■> wlwdrr t Speijur diould •Uum 
the President of the rrccdi Chamber of 

DcpuUcs The subject 18 not merely of academic w, u*<ion^ SptXr ef thl’' UnJZ 

interest, but also of great practical importance AutmUj ]i - ^ ■ - 

to (his country particularly in view of the be tUoluielr J«p»nie] 
tuliDK given by the Speaker Mr Purahottamdas 

TancToJ on lOlh January lost in the C; lt’,7Zo ii; ti 

United ProMnccs Legislative Assembly l and the ouiude tl>« ifpdMuie 

cndorscincnt of that ruling by the tJicn President Urfiwe* th ibe more impuruni >a t cou&ur 

of the Indian National Congress 2 Thcocca«ion *.*!?!* .’.* ** » eouetry oader 

lor the rulms wa« the notice ol a motion lor - tvrrv’l.d,.. TSl".! .”«,ki la“il.l .naatl, la lU 
adjournment given by Mr Zahirulhasan Lan uMiur tail rhouU try lo throw hu weiebt oa ibe rlshi 
for the purpose of aiscussing the question of il« oolf niie to Itr at he it conermed. C>err 
“the participation of the Speaker in parly '• bou^mj t# Jo w Lj hu eomicuont and 

politics '3 And Air Speaker T.ndou Im been rrr,;U,aa‘'C “.TS 

reported by the special Correspondent of the rlcmmi m pohuca n lo delude himteJi at well at otbera. 
Statetman at Lucknow to have declared, among ctnuoi Uecome neuiert." 

other things 4 Tins frank declaration, coming as it has 

I htve eiprctted on tevertl occationt roy Tiewt ia done from the President of tlio Indian National 
regard to the iincuont ot the Speakw I hare Mdo It Congress, IS very sipuficant, gpccialW in Mew 
SX.'rf'iS'H™'’S': »' <'>« f«‘ ‘t/t Ihere are already sever™ 
lal whJe he takn part provinces in India in which the government is 
virtually m the hands of the Congress 

Although Mr Speaker Tandon has admitted 
^at no one deserves to occupy the chair of 
b^ker who cannot command the confidence 
ol (be Hou-e as a whole and who cannot be 


r that I do I 


whole aod who cannot be , 
in politics I hare made it also ct< 
believe in the convention of the House ol Cominoiii 
believe in the conventions of France U.SA and ootn. 
other countries, which permit the Speaker to take part i 
pol tics. Situated at we are is this cooDlry, I at 
i-.i. — .-v-,.- iS.t ,r ibsoluiely neceasarx t 
1 politics. If be does lu 


take part 


~ Fvde the Stotetman <D.V edition) of 21rt Januarr. 1938 JeW? WeiMe'd P^ew metfacL'^ 

“r w. .1= .1 3rJ F*-r K-Sf-VtS, 

1 V,de the same of 2Ul January. 1938 National Congtesa, Prealdent of the Indian 

4 Ibid. ti Ibid. 


INDI \N SPEAKER FOLLOW BRITISH OB AAIERICAK IIODEL ? 6S5 

imnarlial uliile lie takes part m poliUcs " >et it bound him to I 113 parlj , he refuses to enter a 
IS ^lery clear irom uhaf he has "aid that be pobtlcal club, and, both tiifhia Ihe House and 
docs' “not beheie in the convention of the uitiouf, abstains from caprc" mg any polilieal 
Hou-o of Commons,” but that he believes “ m opinion," and that even at a general clcetion 
the conventions of France L S A and "ome he “only offers him-clf as a candidate by 
other coimtnes, which permit the Speaker to written communications and refrains m his cleo- 
tste nart in nohlics ” "on addre.s from toneliing upon pohlical 

Now, what IS the convention of the Hon e quc"UOM "10 As a result, the office of Speaker 
of Comnions referred to by him? It will be m England has become, to quote him 11 ogmn, 
evident from what follows The mo-t di-tin a synonjTii for dignitj and impytiahtv 
cui'hing characteristic of the 'pcakcr of Ihi Tins is a high tribute indccd-ind that from 
Hou«e of Commons is liia impartiaht\ He lorcignerj ... 

as Brjee ha> ‘tated m hi« l»nfnra« \Ioreo\cr, even distinguished American 


has,” --- 

Commonircalth 7 “ been cho'cn bv a part\ 
because a majoritj nicana m England a party 


oTitcrs on the constitutional sj stem of the 
I S A , like t!ic late Prc-idcnt Woodrow 
Wll on. Prof W ilham Munro and Prof .Vrlhur 


SLr ”5cSd“,^'‘.b£“ Hoi™-?!* of ILirvard iFnivcmily, Pmf Frcdcnc 

party uea and empathies Once in.e.iisl *.»h iW w'S Ogg of the bniVCI^lty of WlSC0n*m, Profc_£Or 
and gown o£ office te has no longer any poluical opimona. Edward Sait of the University of California, 
and must admuusler Madly Oe Mmc trcilmeW to his JamCS Young of the Umvcr«Ity of 

pohlical fnends apd to ihose who I»cnn«\lvama and Prof Charles Beard of 

^'’thrTwnV.i w <-ol«nibn University, have, while contrasting 

hide dtflcreoco to any tnSab parly tn I’arhatMW iq (|,cir works the ofSec of the Engh*!! Speaker 

wheiher tho occupant of the chair La* corae tvjtli that of the American Speaker, Cither 

own or from O eir , * c'"” " directly or indirectly expressed their adimration 

«.« lunuer tJius we fiml Prof Frederic 
meniary law le may fe«l tree to 6i»« 0““ *• Oge remarking (European Coicnimcnts and 

iLe di po»al of every member" Po/lfl«) 12 

Tins liupartialllv is ‘ the mO*t nrccious “OumJe. no Ir»» than m»»de, of ibe Houie, ihe 

nttribule” of the Engh h Speaker and like Hk* <Engh-b) hpeake, aLtajn* from etrry appearance el 

— , , ». i.„ , 1* In have DO pani»a«»lup He never publiely di«cua»e* or eoicea u 

English King ho Is 'UppO<a to nave OW «,a party I»,ue». he never aileada a party meelJng. 

politics ’ .Vs ^Iichael JlacDonagll has cooneciioni with party newipaperi, he neecr 

fully put it in lus Pajjearif of Panunifaf® , pohncaJ ciuh. he cl courve, mair* no 

• . .L - iv- Vvcssieor II ft»i doiEoatcJ bv th* rampaign for hi* own te-eleeUoa nie speaker of the 

Cs'iVnmsi.'^r, iiTa* «l ■ >• '"<”J ^7 ''t Aiwra.a llsuic cl ncprnejl.iiw. i. cu.'w I<..klr, • 

mt "m "l Iks Ccwtscssi, .hsc lis ii U.SC »»luqsJ pstir •« "ISciil ■». isnri. "jJ u 

tiJ pispiwr .cd wso.Jst I.sm hu, P"" »"„'k« s.p"ClsJ is «rrs. iJs .slei.U. s, l.i psrq » /sr .. 

1 1 ‘.v„. rv.ir !«■ a« ii were, doll* h»» l*»ty «r con be done mikout too futeraiu tinla.rnen to the 

Sull’ U hey bufl or Vue. and weam .nneaj the om«r.o-. Tie eontravl with the speai.er.hip at 
colours « y . noliiical hfc llencefotth rrinfter ■* indeed sUibng \» wonlj be capecie.1, 

wluie flo er U «De*her ho ha* no pobucaJ lie Jeferroce pud 1^ Chur at Vfeitmiwvtcr I* 

he Mt. al^e all Tartie*. \. .peaker no o r»e.iJeraU» pralet liaa « U-avhirston, hiung often 

oi niMitw r* I 1 I tu ** Couneniy llLcrt rrmarh. ‘the theme ct 

He l«, as anoUlcr eminent Engll'b writcri?* adcuiiDS eomtsent by forti^ oLierver* " 
has nicely reuntkeJ a« near as can be in a Again, ** the '•i>eakcr,” write* Prof Muiro,13 
limn’in bung the Itulcs and i racticc o* ^ “from the moment Ic takc< He Clntr, ccaics 
Hou e come to life without inlcrpOMuon ol lua jp a party man 

own view" And this »« dvard. L.. party colour, be tier boil, tr Uue. 

office of the Speaker of the Houh. of Comroom - . . . J 

IS not confimxl to Br.U h writers alone Prof 
Jo cf Ucdlich of the Inner* tv of \ien^ has 
obtrudi Uiat “from the men cot of ckcUon 
ho dncanls every o-tward tie that haa nitl er»o 
iTyT'a. L ti9r). 


7 Urjer tntrieea Coetswawra.’ Jt 

^ a MicIVooa.b. r«ar« e/ Per’i^ntai, V U 1. p. 123. 

Sla) Hettua Fiiwr Tke Theory *vf Ptort e of 
X!oJe>* r.terufirm. V<4. 11 p. “32. 

e v.* hi. Proftd^t ef tie lleau cf C»«jik»*. 
< V«d. II jp. 

e;-io 


party colour. j - ■ 

or red. He t* no longer ■ Libert) a Ccnwr.*ii.i 
LaUwr putoan. He a irrda no mete patty fiaihrrus.* and 
«a out ta cd into eun«jl a i a oo a r ma et. c.1 party 
puuirf lie mail be a ncu ral la {«. t ic .Uy^tbrr 

ta e- eita rung Li. foend. at Jinsfr, k la I'tottmc* 
cwmhrti wfca le«ie to .peaa, or lo rt2E| ua pU-U <f 
orJrr be csb.t act with the Ispa.tia.jty of a chwf }>a.ii:>' 
if be La. ptewnal ari po-tltu Lae. cr »..k c a. i. 


19 IIU p. 12X 
it tUd, p. 13L 

12. P :ia. 

13. ike Co-einnexlt ef £M/tpt, l>22, p. 1">X 
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And it may al'-o be noted here that inj 
m suijuicjtcu appointing the Standing Committees of the 

But ivhat does the American Speaker do? Hou«e, the Speaker, as Woodrow Mihon has 
He has great political power, and la pcnmlted lemarkcd in his Conslxiutxonal Got;crnment m 
nay expected,” sa>s Bryce, 14 to use it m the the United States, 19 not only allowed him'elt 
interests of his party to make them up with a view to the kind of Ips- 

!, cJL.. .p.. »ep.b... 1 . .p..k h. i».te. thp» Mion he wished to sec enacted, he was cx- 
of his own side He decides in their favour such poinls pcctcd to make them up With SUch a \ ICW — W aS 

expeettd to make them up as a party leader 
would ’ Eien his own personal mows upon 


somehow xnsooge to 1 


of order as are not disunclly covered hy ihe tuli 
Allhough the Speaker aeldom deUvtrs a epewh 


particular pnbhe quest, o„s he yould not 

' ^ - - - hesitate to enforce in his appointments i9s 

And although the powers of the ikmcrican 


c "hold a party ineeling to determine iheir action u 
some pending queslion) he is present and giiea 
counsel 


Speaker have been considerably curtailed since 


Prof James Young of the University of the reforms of 1910-11 they nre “ still great ”20' 
Pennsyhania has gone further He has said He is stil! “a party man” and still ‘‘wields 
(The New American Government and Its the strongest influence in legislation ” 

TTorfcllS The Speaker is also ‘‘the most powerful 

“Whether ih« Speaker has been Qaik Crun or officer m the lowcr houses of the State legtsla- 
Randill o! the Democrats or Cannon or Reed of the turcs’21 tn the U S A And this IS more or 
Repuhheans he has h«ii forced (la the Ic.s due to the same cau®cs, mutatis mutandis, 

parly) to abandon off prclenee 0/ unparMoriiy and ta maef^ the Sneakor nf flip TTniieo nf 

tuppon and «u«f« 1 14 party tn its IrguftBise pragraa maoe tnc wPeakcr Ot the JlOU'C Of 

As * presiding offieet he decides poiiiia of Rcprc«cntati%cs the Czar of the Housc " 
order and procedure aluiays uitb a itear to the before 1010 11 

promoton of hu partya Jegtsfofue program ,, e^jdent from what lias been shown 

And before 1910 11 the Speaker was oboie that the Speaker m the U S A is not 
virtuallj the autocrat of the House of only a party man but he is al«o not sfncfly 
Representatives— in a real sense the dictator impaHial >n the discharge of his duties as the 
of the House "IS He had gradually acquired Chairman of the House of Representatives or, 
this position throu^ bis prerogative of rccog the ca«c may be, as the Chairman of the 
nition’ of members which would alone enable Lower House of a State legislature He often 
them to address the House his power ot set* in (he execution of his duties as Chairman, 
appointing the Standing Committees of the m a manner that is likely to promote the 

Hou«c and of interpreting and applying^ its — 

Chaimw He i» separate from p»tue» and i» looked to 

10 be punculioutly impartial But the proccascj uf 
our pariiaaeBiari- developmenl have made the Speaker 
of our gtfal House of RepreaenlaUve* end the 
OMikcri of our Stale Legislature* party leader* la 
whom ccflUei the control of all thal they do So 
far M the House ot Reptesenliuvci and ili share 
ID the public Lusmesi ig concerned Ihe Speaker ii 
.lodispuied patty leader The whole powerful 

machinery of tlie great popular chamber is at hi* 
^spwaL and ^ the country know* how effectually 

19 Woodrow Wilson, Constilwicnal Coiernmtnt in 
ike United Sioita pp 91 92 

h« 236) “It became 

bit regulu practice «o make up the Committees m such 
'^5^ T’" *’« v«Dled them 

i« -na Spe,ter in t word controlled the Commit 


rules of debate, and turougb the lostnimentahly 
of the small Committee on Rules,” of which he 
was the Chairman Thus says Prof Holcombe 
in his Stotc Government tn the Untied Stafcs.H 
“The combinsuon of the power of recognition, 
eppoinlmrnt, and control of the comnullre on lulea 
made the Speaker a rentable dictator in Ihe House <( 
Representatwes A timilar development in the loQuence 
of the SpeAer took place id those state* where buunesa 
wa* heavy, where members were nuraeron*. where Ume 
wo* short, and where parly line* were closely drawn 
This was notably the case in ibe stale of New York."* 

14. The Amencaa Commonueaith, Vol I, 


15 Pp 49 53. 

16 See Young The A' 
lit IFork, p 50 

17 Holcombe Stale Government in tne Uni 

p 260 


Government and 


lA We also &nd in Woodrow Wilson iConsUlutiontd deaUny of the ti. 
Conemment in ibe Umied Stairs 1911 pp WSB) • masune should 

“The power of appointing the CommiUeev wtuch the 
House has conlened upon il» Speaker male* him 
the almost aulocisuc master of its aetiras. 

-In all legWalive hodie* except our. Ihe pren&u* 
olEcer has only the power* and function* of • 


and iho Commiiicei controlled ihe^ Ifouse' 

‘I*® ^orni and the 
he who deaded whether 
Ihe Mstule book 


0 * be relegated to 'ihe discard " 
p -dmerican Commonieealih, VoL I. 

sJl iff"; V"' 
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iLtfri'U of the jnrtj to which he belong or 
to help tie cdoption of iict u^t•^ m which his 
pa»t> IS intcn.ottd22 \nil Uim i- well-known 

m thi U S A But 'iltlouRh Ur warfare of 
parties there w *' ha'-id upon i r< il li{T«rcnco ot 
opinion about the tncd'i of tjir r miuumtt a* a 
whole,” act the parties thcn'»f\t« an ni»t 
dnidcd there oa re pou" nr nmmtmal Imf 
Part cs in this counlr^ hu\u\ir trt, and will 
for ft long tune to come be foniicd on communal 
or rcliRious lines \nd wo caiird uwaj 
from thi'C fact?, howtMr nlcolngiral we max 
be Thus U»c !mi« of cleaxas;*' m th twj 
rouiitncs arc futidammialK diffirmt Utgard 
bcinR had to this fact would it not b< h«aMnmi 
to (ho (me intcrcats of tins c« (intrx if tf 
Sjicakir here were alloxxc^l to follow iho 
Aincncan niixlil rather tlian ih* I ngh'h’ 
Bc-idcs, whatex-cr Mr Speaktr T imlon and 
Pandit Jnwaharlal Xchm max “ax U i« diffi- 
cult for an ordinary mortal rllhoujft thrre maj 
h< rzcKpttQtit, ta U an acftic p<f(« tain out 
* de, and to I* strutlj iininrttd tn tl e per 
fomianco of his dutic- a« Oh urman in-ide a 
Ifgjdaturc ^^om)x^.^ earn if hr nitcmpls to 
be impartial tn the legislature lu« unpartialux 
ma> sonictimrs run the ri'k of being ftdx«r rlx 
coimnrntfd ui>on \nd if once the impartiahtx 
of his rulings becomes nslitlx orwrongK 
as haxing been influrnceil b> partj con«idera 
tion— and this will incxitahlx It the ca-c 
«ooncr or later if the S|>cakcr takes nn actixe 
part m politics outside the Icpdaturc — then »’ 
ma> be cxtrcroclj difficult for luni to restore 
order when there will be a “clash of xrilfs nnd 


22. Thit ■* sIm) the tiew ot Dr lltrmin Finer Ho 

M}< 

'‘la U S A itie Sprikcr i* col inpatusl mi i> not 
inteaded lo be by llie nijtnix, nor, if tie judse bf ci 
pericocc Joe* be laicnJ lo 1« tltbou^b I e 1* expettci 
to bo feir to (I e Biinortcr tie to-J*r <*^0 ot ibe 
miKnir paitr lesdrrf, be! re 1911 be wm ike puts 
letder in ihe legUUine br&nch ol goicmmeol 
hea ibe hpeaker 1* cboaen be iloc* cot cut oQ 
conneuon* Milk hi* par(p-~ca (ke coautrTi ikrf we 
etta more Miulouilr culiiTaieJ, be occaaionallr 
promote* till* ol mat anj tomciimr* ot geerr*! la 
poriaoce, he apealu In debate, allhough lh« wnlien 
rule* ot t)i« Itouae deprecate thi*. he rote*, alikougb 
the rule* of the Itouw do not encourage I la to TOle 
except in certain citcumalaoce*, bit teat i* eonlrtled, 
and iberefoTe he must nurse bia consiituency by tiibil* 
from ike “pork barrel'’ and by dcclaraiion* of poljcrt 
and he must, frequentljr, harbour a certain retcntarDt 
agaiost tut opponcDis lie promote* by potriiie 
ilralegy and in/eroeniion a legislaliie and execulire 
polrey That ibe ^peaier of the Iloufe ol HrpretotriM 
live* IS the a\OM-ed agent of the ina)oiiir, he i» m 
lolied, often be lead* id the patty counsel*. Tht 
Theory and Prattce of tfodern Goittnmenl, \ol II. 
rp 783-84. 


tempera" in the legislature \nd this wilt not 
certftmly help the smooth working of Icgidaturcs 
»v this country, which again will uiifortunattly 
Idxc reptreu «ior3 m other dircctroa®, not con- 
ducuo to its 110*^1 intcrcst« Uhai I mean i» 
this If the Speaker’s rulings become gu ptet, 
t/iiy wiff 6c chnlfcngcd This will not only 
thiail “waste of time", but will, what will be 
imich wor*e, aUo gixe n«e to a controxer y after 
l/t pas age of a bill (hat it has been "unfairly 
pa.*- td ' .\nd a law made under «uch condi- 
tions will as Dr Finer —{•) has paid in another 
rennexion, lo*'** part of its auUionfj ind tbi* 
max lead to many undesirable eon-cqurnces at 
tin time of the enforcement of the law The 
Sptakcf’s conduct, both tngidc and outside the 
U gi'lature should, therefore, be such as to be, 
hki. Uiat of a judge, nboxe suspicion Vnd the 
‘line eon-idfralions which forbid the judge to 
take part la pobtics should prexent the Speaker 
fhim participation in polities lie should be 
ihi one person in the IcgJ‘lflfiin> who should bo 
able by ms tact, firmress, character, personality, 
and alioxc all, the strictest impartiality, to 
m pirc m the minds of its members confidence 
in ftnil If pcct for him 

A\hat I have said nboxe ngain-t the 
imitation of the American example may be 
tirKCsl with an equal force ogainst nny propos.ai 
for the ftdopUon of the French system by the 
Indian Speaker My justification for this 
statement is that (lie President of the Chamber 
of Deputies in France, who is "elected anew 
nt ixery session" re emblc*. lo quote the worda 
of Bryce23 again, " (he Speaker of (he .\mcriean 
Ilou c of Reprcscntatixcs rather than the 
Sjwakcr of the British House of Cominnos, for 
he ** not erpected to display that absolute 
i»iporfmlify trftic/i ts the dijftrirjuisAinj; nofc of 
the laUcr" He too is " a partx mnn ” and on 
election lo the Chair " does not erase to be o 
party man,' 24 but “remains a politi- 

cian ”23 As a rc-ult, he “docs not enjoy in the 
Chamber (of Deputies) the con'ideration " 
which IS accorded to the Speaker in the Britt h 
House of Commons According to Mr Bodley 26 
he IS not elected to his office " by reason of his 
impartial temperament." The choice generally 
falls, he 'ays, “upon a combatant politician 
who docs not sink hi» opinion® m the Chair 


22 ( 4 ) S«e hi* Theory and Practice of hlodera 
Cotemment, \oL If p 781 

Z3 See hi$ Modern Deetocractes, tot T p 2 o 
21. See Munro TAe CoiemmeiU* of Eurooe. 1932. 
P 468 

23. Salt C<>iernm«n* and Poliltct of France p. 201 
26 See Bedley, France, 1907, p. 433 
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which on the contrary he met olton quite to accoimte “ for the grayitation of leadership into 
Is S'e tL te -31 There aS marqr the hanj of the Speaker as the on^ consg- 
in'tanceoiS of tlie Prc'idcnts of the Chamber of ciious officer chosen by the House i^tself Ho 
Deputies becoming Prime Ministers of France ■became tlic recognised leader of the majoritjr 
and, again, of their reicrtmg hack to the party, cliikco Mrtually by its caucus 
nosition of President of the Chamber on the beenme the man on ^hom the majoritv 
fall of their mmistries And in Uie past- depended lor getting ite measures safely 
although it has become unusual in recent jears through the maze of rules 32 But this plea. 
— there ha\e been occasions when the President cannot reasonably be advanced in India, where 
has left the chair and taken part in the debate the pnnciptes of the parhamentarj system of 
as a partisan, like an ordinary member of the Government as it obtains m England, with 
Chamber » In such circumstancca it is idle their automatic solution of the question of the 
to expect the 'trictc't imparliahtj from the leadership m the legislature, have been intro- 
Pre idcnt, nor can the Prc-idcnt in these duced into its provincial constitutions, and arc 
circumstances cx-pect from the members of the expected to be shortly introduced into its central 
Chamber of Deputies that attitude of awe and sphere 

rtiCTcnce towards him, which is shown to tho In Uie second place, the term of the Ilouscr 
Speaker in the Driti'h llouio of Commons of Ilciirc«entativ cs in tho U S A is only two 

Going now back to the question of j cars but the normal duration of the Legislative 
Speakership m America I should like to refer As<embl> of n province under the prc«cnt 
to two other important considerations In the conMitution of India is five jears The party 
first place as Prof Bcard 30 has observed in a which commands a majority in the House of 
sense leadership has been thru t ujion the Representatives toda> may not do so after 
Speaker m America bj Us sj^tem of Govern the next election to it Vnd the Speaker there, 
incnt which has provided the House tof who is chosen by the House at the beginning oi 
Rcprcscntativol wnth no official leadership each Congicss being practically the nominee of 
whereas in England the Prime Minister the majoritv party, tho present Speaker may 
“n« limes rc«pon»ibilit> for the fate of all not be the Speaker at tlie end of two jears 
measures under discussion Thi« absence of The evil* of pvrtisvn Sjicakcr«lup even for two 
official leadership Prof Munro 3 i also agnes vears may be enough »uch evils arc bound to 
— 57 jTT “ "be mulUplied and aggravated when tho term of 

a -SfirsM Cton IW M.t ocfiipin} Ot ihe fUiit }■•*<■ P‘»rtisan Speaker is five Kars — or even 
uojer lie Coneiiiuiiea c( 16*9 led it le be Q»*i «l longer which may be the ca«o if tho party now 
lie «i»te" wiie« Mr CMlet •Jewn le tW cenefsj flee m jvower m a provancinl Lcci'lativc Assembly 

bec.mo I’riiue Mini.ier^ e.melf. M\t C.Bibe mal clccUon This argument w ill equally apply 

riociMi, V«liM Cvwnwi Fuict Dujraj ui6 f*cli '0 the question 01 the Bpcakctship of the rcdexal 
one Mve M Meline 3 evendrd .lr»iRhl from ije ehor Assembly of India or to tho question of the 

MiniilfT ol IwiDR lonhKiih i 

ot ibe Chtmbci «hi(h 1 ij j i» 


\ rrfcal tut of ibo PTrsidcnl bfconuns lie Tiime 
MiniFirr. » thti of M Itmiol «ha «if r«n«d 1,; ibe 
PreMdent (f Frinre to torn a orw miniitrr oa ibe fall 
of lb* Sriand Goirnunrnt fa Julr 1926 rauicd b> bja 
own ppefcb, — S*e Finrf, Thtory and Ptaetut of UeJtta 

Cowr«m*»l \ol IV P *90 

29 Oamfwlla, wnm bfr Bodler *m ft* r*sardrd 
the S' '*"1 S'! * “"I ls*3*t 'bat b« owJ I* call 

npoa hinisflf U> dcKfnding la ib* l>w*t Itilwne 

and **dina l>» slut to a sic* pi*» deal.-— S*# »ia 
France p. 42* i r 

Aha set Manrn. The Catrmmenlt af Bl . _ 
r. i/,S aliO I, Cai^nmtnl and Pol tut of Ftanro, 
S ^l’ oliO Rn'-r Theoe, and P.acI tt of Wed*™ 


or of the Council of State 

Mr Speaker Tandoa has also said 


-Sbiu« 

emphatic 

‘^ptalct 


n III. 


:al*t 10 Uke pari la pol lie. If he doca not do 
row mar 1* cosirnl wiih a ll ird rate i et.on or a ciwl 
jnrointl judEt, lul >ou will nol £*i a promirenl 

». ”?*** 1 "*^h all respect to- 

Mr Speaker Tendon, a hllle too much No 

one — nol even Mr Speaker Tandon will sw 

l«i Ihat Ih, l.te Mr V J P,lcl a Ih'rd-rgtt 
persOT or WHS not a prominent iiolUirian And 
'■ ^ •>" s’' j'*'? ''"‘ten 08 Iho 

30. •'« IWud. Imenran Geiervmeni and Poltari, «*'ddcnt of tllC Loglslatl\C A«'Cmblv 7 “ In the 

Crt Vfoiirn. The Gmcriuntnl of lie t-mlcd — — — — _ _ 

5f«*5. 1929, rP 23344. 
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di ilnrgc of iii\ dutic-' Ic dccfarcJM I 
shall I a'eurc \ou ob cr\c inci irupartialiu in 
dealing wilh all cctions of the Hou'C urcspcc- 
tjie of parlj con idtntiona 

from this moment I cecse to be a tMU ) man I belong 
to no pait) 1 l>cl ng to all pa t ». 1 belong to 
ail bf )ou and I hop« and truti m> Hono raile 
fnend the Leader ot the Swaraj ( ai « » II lake 

imioedtate tteps to aWUe nc from all the «U pa oa 
of a swarajut uemher of to % Ilou«e tf lodred t 
has not hcea done by imp1 cal ort n con^equen e of 
toj election to th a Gar” 

If a person like Mr Pate! could with grace 
an 1 dignity cca c to bo a partj man on 1 a t rs>t 
election fts tl 0 President of tic Lie,i Ktl^c 
\« cjiiblj I do not think tl err is i ucji i rc" 
m the argument of Mr ''pcakor Tan I n referred 
to aio\c Nor do I bclic\c tl ot our countre 
has become o jioor m jiomt of ri.aU> able men 
trho can v,orthil> ocoupj the Clair of 
Speaker as I as been implied bj Mr speaker 
Tandona ‘^latcmcntl 

In ins statement to the Pre a to ^hicl v.« 
hate prcviou'lj rt/errel Pandit Jatvilarlal 
jiehru has al ) roiimked 

'‘There ii aan her upecl of tbs cusiicr are 
ipt to follow alrao t hi n Uy t)r l I praci ce aoj 
procedure whe her they Ct a w ih our remi rvmcni* 
or not There a bo teaaoo why se tlould do ao aod 
we mu t shake oil these si ackUs It is open to us. 
of course to ocerpt tl a ptaet cc wlee se cloose to 
do so but It must ool be thru t doim on us c her 
by law or con cn on or what s worst of oil bv a 
slat th I al t of m nd wh ch i unable to il nk n other 
terms." 

Certainly we muat not follow a Bnti h 
practice blindlj and JaM hlj and wc mu I rc ist 


33 Lepslai t ^isemfcfy D«6ar« \oI VI lOia 
pp 3M7 


cicrj attempt at thrusting anything down on us 
But nor «hould we refu-c to follow a Briti i 
1 rncticc simplj because it is British m its ongm 
anl character, provided that it fits m with our 
requirements My contention is that the British 
practice i» in itself o far as the Speaker hip is 
concerned sujicnor to the Vmencan or the* 
trench and in the peculiar circumstances of 
India — anl particularly in vacw of ita cleavage 
of parties on rcligiouo or communal lines — will 
best suit its requirements Vmong the many 
poJitical instilufions which the genius of the 
Bnti h people las evolved m the cour e of 
centuries of its Iu«torj I consider the institution 
of ‘Speakership to be a most valuable one which 
may be copied bj other countries — and part: 
eularly India — with great advantage to them I,, 
tl crefore maintain that tl e adoption of the 
\mcncan or the French model by India will not 
only have a very bad effect upon the smooth 
working and the proper development of its self 
governing iD«titutioD« which arc jet m their 
incipient stages but will al o be otherwisL 
di«a<irous to its true and ultimate mtcre«t For 
instance it w ill certainly to mj mind not ten I 
to promote the growth of inter communal good 
will and wnll therefore materially check the 
progress of its growing «en e of nationali m 
And our ideal of Swaraj will ever remain a mere 
tdtfl/— an empty dream — unic s it can be made 
to re«t on a «olid foundation of nationalism It 
i« gla Idenmg 1 owever to note hero that «o far 
the view* of ^Ir Spe'ikcr Tandon or ot Pandit 
Jnvalmthl Nehru have found no eupporb 
•uivwhere out ide tie United Province * 


*A pwh <fel veted on 2"ih Apr I, 1938 under the- 
au p ers of U e Rotary Qub of Dacca. 



Picasso: The Alan and IIis Art 

Garnet Rees writes in the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts 

The Usenlielh cenlury has sees »n extession of Ihe 
subject mallet of ail and a corresponding cb^ge lo 
tieatmenl It has seen Cubism, Surrealismc, and other 
movemcnls more or less revolutionary AU these move 
ments dragged aloog in their train a group of loutalors, 
euphemistically called Les Jeunei ' and it is largely due 
to tlieir exaggerations that public appreualion of Cubism 
and Sutrealisme seas so eSeclivcly diminished All the 
edencscences of experiment found Picasso in their midst 
not as a theorist but as a practician One of Picassos 
most sinking charactriislics is that, although be was a 
leading member of these schools, he cannot consenienily 
be labelled “Cubist or Surrealiate'' for his vtork far 
oierlaps the confines of any one movement There are 
constantly to he found in bis work the two currents of 
experiment and trad tion, one fused into the other by the 
artistic mastery of the paiuiei 

The strength of his work denies from the training 
that I e had tl e vast qutliues of lostisctiie pamiini wbeo 
were latent in bra He could afford to experimeDl because 
this basil of taste eifecuiely presented the gaits which 
-were so cemmoo at the time of the Faults and Cubism 

Nti«8 ^lein in ists on the purely Spanish quality of 
Picasso I work wbeh she poiiulaies as an explaoaiioii of 
{its Cubism and abstrici painting She commenis oo ihe 
lack of colour in Spanish landKSpe sad the queer 
geoniciricil lalue of the land masses she adds further 
»iit the Undseapes which Pica*so brougbi back from 
.pain m lWj9 (the tiltcgs near ruffagona, etc), and 
which were clearly cubist in character, were in actual fact 
a clue reirodiicuon of the landscapes that Picasso bad 
painted I'lcssso was able to ptove this by photographs 
which he had taken 

With Dirain and Draque the first attempt to present 
Cubism to the public was made in 1911 lo ihe accom 
paiumeni of olcrms of derision Tliese checks had little 
effect on ricasso who continued his abstract and cerebral 
painting Tie archileciura! qiialiiies of his abstract 
groupings demand an effort in the part of the amateur 
I-ectu«e they represent a movement away fiom photo- 
graphic trilisin luwarls an idealized reality Picasso was 
trying lo do in painting what Mallarme bad heeo 
attempting in poetry 

In 1917, Pjea«so did a cubiq decw for Parade, wiih 
Enk Salie and Jean Cocleaii but this was the end of the 
leroic struggles of the Cuhirt motemenl Another slay 
in Spain and Pirtsso came hack to tradiiHUial painiing 
Ilia connection with the thcalro reminded hna of bit early 
love and m ihe short Kriod <1918 1921) he proluced the 
lUilequin pictures, sod the potitail of Madame Pieasso 

The iridilional side of bs work appears In this period 
too. with the series of n ides, in classical drapenea The 
opulence of form and cdoiir is almost onenial, and the 
solid masses are a proof of what Picasso had learnt from 
Cubsm lie had nol finished expenraenling bewrsrr. for 
aide by side with bs clsssical sindiei, he coniimied bs 
search for new forms snd combinations of forms It 
seems as it he needs lo express something too suhlle for 
the ordinary meant of painting The Negro laBueticet 
of 1906 7 seem to have recurred again but only at a atari- 


mg poilU for further research into the abstract Cuerntci, 
L Ite painted for the Spanish Pavilion in 

the Paris Exhibition of last year, is only another stage la 
bs deselopment, and his search for complete self- 
expression 

Ilia influence on modern painting is sery great, for he 
unwittingly donunsled a whole generation of young 
painters but Picasso remains the quiet friendly figure 
lie has dways been Ilis habits are the same, and he 
suU works as shsorbedly as ever He is a familiar figure 
■o the de Flore almost each night, with bs small 
group of fneads and bs dog but he rarely talks of hii 
painudg— Uiii work goes on in his head As he seldom 
gives away his secrets Pieas«o8 work cannot he under- 
siotrf without an effort, but that effort is very much worth 
while ■” 

Future of Spain 

John C (ieWilde obserics in the Foreign 
Policy Reports 

The end of the civil wsr is indeed unlikely to bnng 
the unad ilicrsied triumph of either fascism, comaiunism 
M '' {?“*'''»”•’» t*6‘ine. whether cemDuniit 

or lascisi may well prove incompatible with the intense 
P«P'«- Shop)/ KS 

ErxF'-TfeF" ""““"'J ‘5 

*n>Pr^h.Ue in a couStry where ilia 
not deeply rmted in naiional itadiuoni and wh»ra 
loleti^ tor Jaihing poluieal viewa hardly prevails 

Tlie eiternal pohey of Spam would aDneit m ureater 
nari'n^ 'If dommauon SmJ both 

I have benefited extea 

f tsiisiance. they owe a debt lo foreign 
J "“7 be demanded. But aSy 

would arouse equal re«eiitmcni it « ‘Cgiine 

r,'Ssrtt 

Ouenco appears to have become less mn.,, ' ' ’n- 

rettU of Marcel Rosenberg “^Apra n 

side, many foreign report? regarding 

peueuation were proved suhieoucnilT I German 

eecaied. fh,. was tni^ for exSi ^f 

ennceming German imivilv in 5^! °| "'l® ‘'*™og news 

the Iidians were once remri,!d ^*1"'"'* Morocco Wble 

of Ihe strategic island of Mlorct.h.'r.Ji'”!!^'®’*/”"'™^ 

fapera eoiieipondenls on ihe j news- 

Ko^ber 1937 revealed ihst /r?nel“Tfi 

..d '■Ales;'-'.,';!; 
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Spanish troops. exceptiDg on1> a lew bundreti Italiaib 
engaged in the air forces ’iet Franco will no doobl 
allow Germany and Italy to reap con ideratile commeicial 
benefits if only to licpiidate the debt incurred for delirery 
of war maienal The Nationalists are ^aid to owe iS 
billion lire to Italy, and probablv a greater amount to 
Germany IVilh the Reich an active trade i being coa 
dueled under a compensation agreement coucluded on 
July 17, 19i7 While Germans have been inciea ingly 
active in organiang Spanish business they hare no mono- 
poly of coiaracrce or raw materials Briiub and French 
companie* in Spam have been left in posaesMon of their 
mining and other concessions although raw malenals have 
been requisitioned in sub tantial amohotf lo pay off debia 
to Germany and Italy 


New Rights for Womeu of France 
We reproduce the following from The 
Catholic Cifisen 

The Renault Bill under which the married women of 
France will gain a larger measure of civil iigbu has at 
last become law The Act ‘lightly modifies the civil 
marriage declaration hy eliminaun" the vvord> “The wife 
owes obedience to W husband" and ‘ub'Utuung a 
declaration that the husband i‘ the bead of the familr, 
that be can choose the family domicile, and that bs wife 
IS compelled to cohabit. 

Under the new Act a mamed woman may enter the 
univer<ity. pa«8 examinationv for vanous Lberal pi^ 
festions, nave a wparete bank account, draw and sign 
chequea in her own name, accept an inhentance or pfis 
and wjtneas a will She may also carry on a business in 
her ovm name vvith her husband s consent and choose a 
separate profession, but in the latter case ber husband 
may nppove tbs action nnlcss bs disapprortl is contrary 
to the f^ly intere ts The w-ife may appeal to the rubng 
of the court 

Tbs lavr is a gnat tnumph for French women in spite 
of the fact that it does not gire them all they demand 
Mamed women are now regarded as adults under the law 
V that “iheie is now no longer aav eacu'e to continue to 
deprive them of iheir pohtical ngots " 

The Story of An Ewtermuiatccl Race 
The history of colonisation and imperial 
expansion during the ages is full of tragedies, 
but few so pathetic as that of the total 
destruction of the Tasmanian race, writes 
J W Poynter in The Inquirer 

Abel Jansen Tasman, the Dutch sailo', cxuising in 
1612 in the then untrsvelted waters of (he Sontbrm 
Ocean, came to an island with a rocky wooded coast. He 
named it Van Diemen’s Lan^ but later tbs was altered 
to Tasmania, after Ta man {umself 

Tasman, hone\er, found no inhabitants m 
the I'land, he hoisted his country’s flag and 
(lent aw.ay on bis loyages 

Not unul a century and a half la ei did any wbte man 
set eyes on the aborigines of \an Diemen’s Rand. A 
French sailor Captain Manon, landed ibeie m 1772, and 
was met by a party of nauves. About thirty of them came 
down to the shore where were the sailors. There were 
women carriing children fastened on their backs with 
ropes of rushes, and men carrying spears and stone axes. 
The Frenchmen offered them pieces of iron, cooking 


gla se-, and bits of cloth, but the gifts were waved aside 
with scorn Then came an unfortunate incident One of 
the natives advanced and offered a lighted stick to a 
sailor The Frenchmen tnteipreted the act as an attack 
and opened fire upon the native-, who fled, leaving one- 
dead and veieral wounded 

In 1803 however. Lord Hobart, then Bnti'h Secretary 
for the Colomes, coinmi“ioned Captain Collins to form a 
«eillement in Tasmania The tragedy began. The lostruc 
tions received by Collins were good “To endearour, by 
every means la jour power to open an intercourse with the 
native*, and conciliate their good will ” However, the 
fir«t conflict had already occurred Shortly before Colhn*’ 
arrival s party of wble men from ihe Auviraban mainland 
had come ashore near where now is the city of Hobart 
One day some natives including vvomen and children, 
appeared oa a high land above ihe camp of the wbiev. 
TTiey showed no bovtihty, but for some unknown rea on 
fire was opened on them and several were killed 

Houeter, there were no fuHher senous cooBicts foe 
*onie years Even then they would not have occurred save 
for reasons di creditable to the wbte settlers. 

Gorenior Macquarie condemned any hostile treatment 
of ihe Datives but it continued, and in 1816 the interior 
of the i<]and was gravely disturbed The Hobart Town 
Gazette (as quoted by Bonwvcl) said 

“The Black Natives of this Colony have for the last 
few weeks manifested a strange bosiihty towards ^e up* 
country •etlJers, and lu killing and diivacs sway iheir 
cattle, more than has been witoes ed sujcb the settling of 
the Colony" 

let such acts clearly were repri'als for lU treatment 
received Indeed, in 1817 Governor Sorefl was compelled' 
to is*ue a proJamation against ba'O outrages on the 
per*ons of abongices. 

The worst enemies of those natives were the white 
out laws, bu‘brangrr< They would tie natives to trees 
and nse them as targets or drag oS native women by 
force The natural re<u1t was reprisals on any wble 
indiscnnunately In 1824 a prouamation was i«vued 
against “settlers and others' who were mas<aenng 
natives 

The intencittent warfare however, continued. 

Between 1927 and 1630 no less than twenty-one 
inquests were held ori wbles murdered by nauvev 

In 1830 appeared George Augustus Robin'oii, who 
undertook a mission of conciliation By tireless efforts 
and coDSQDunale tact — he went unarmed and alone among t 
hostile natives — he sebeved vrhal vvas practically the 
cessation of a war 

However, the ultimate doom of the native Tasmanian 
race wa« now inevitable It Mas decided lo remove all 
the abongmea from the main inland to one of the islets in 
Bs'»s Strait “Chief Justice Redder protested vigorously 
against the proposed scheme of transportalioo. He de- 
clared It to be an un Chnstiaa attempt to destroy the 
whole race for once taken from their old haunts, they 
would, he hebeved all die. Sir John Pedder, in after- 
years «aw the fulfilment of bt prophecy " 

From one islet to another the few remaining native* 
were *bpped, being settled at* la*t on ihe Greal (or 
Fliuder,) Island a barren *pot, where they died off 
quickly In 1817 only forty four remained twelve m-n. 
twentytwo women and ten dnldjen These v»eje removed 
to a belter distnct — but too late 

In February, 1869 the la t Tasmanian man died— 
WilUam Lanne la May. 1876, died Tnigamna, the la=t 
woman 

Tlius, in 104 >ear3 a whole race had been 
exterminated 
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b<max periodicals 


It is not our cootention here that the •'dume under 
consideration has been nuschiesou !y uevisA i to s*he«llc 
a whole nation but that it requirea to be relca ed 
the grip of people who are e «eniiall> poliiicalls irinded 
Quick results may be nece«« 3 iy m other fiell ot buman 
endeasour, but neser so in education Politic »aiorgm 

salion which is the playground of liiimai pialiti^ that 
make man feel that he is but a link in the gi at chain ol 
Natures exbtiils, and hence there mu-t be occasions when 
It should be a little enlightened hy considrraliona ether 
than merely natural Education alone is the great irce 
of such light, and su, such m the hurry and hern ot 
political, communal or esen religious p 3 » ion it houl I 
not be allowed to be the mere iiandmaid f aitv nere 
Time spirit 

Herainba Chaiitlra Mailra 
Though \clieincntiy oppo^eii lo 'lutlent- 
meddling m politics and getting entangled m 
ita sordid squnbbles, when thet ntuilK got 
into trouble through uidi'Cretion or i\uberant 
entWasra they Ind no douclitici clminpioo 
to fight for them than Dr Mnitrft 
Principal Sure^li Clnndra Ra> m the Cify 
College Magazine 

In politic# Dr Heramba Chanda Maitra belonged W 
what W 8 » known as the Moderate parly It «s not known 
who w 8 » rc«pon«ible for ihi* airociou ly ««>"“* 

elaiure But the terra as de<cnpuse of Dr '•*'"* * 
singularly inappropriate A single instance wiU 
intensity ol his political emotionalism Tlie incident na^ 
pened at the time when the non co-operation moiement 
was at It# height, when non-co-operation was «• 
thoroughbred cla.», not the knock kneed hybrid of later 
limei, a nondescript cross between cooperation wJ »<•" 
cooperation Lord Ronald.hay was i^n 
Bengal Picketing had been declared 
courted prosecution and were onl to jail And t»^ J«''* 
became full Then the order went forth that P^*;*’*" 
were to be disper«ed by force and not cent to lad 
were posted at the cro «Uig of Harrison Road and 
Street The ineuiable call for »acn 6 ce came 
students and large numliers of them came foiward 
them ebes as Icih, /odder It was a stekewng ‘> 6 “- »"« 
one eiening Dr Maitra saw it lie was coming down 
College Street <n his way home from a meeting oj Jb' 
I'niiersily He was an old man and a “Moikrale 1 ^ 
the sight which he saw at the cros ing caused bis 
to boil, and with the ta h indiscretion of a 
of 16 whose inJignati.n has been roused lie "P 

to the military picket thundering at what they "ere doing 
A British TWmy in duly knows no God other h.s 
officer m command, and the mental le 
ed. He was a. aullej and fell down 
well known history and need not be retwaled The 
lias been n called merely f r a correct - 

the character of Dr Maitra and hi* political m deralim 
— .fCalci"* 


The Beat moniing the ciliiens of Calci tta found that 
the mililary picket had U-en taken away For days p^p^ 
mostly students had l-een kicked and canid and m IW 
proa there had been iniicli «pillins of f**”®*** , I ,1,_ 

no lurpoie. ,i was the a~-ai,ll on Dr Maitra that did the 
luck. The acli.n laken hv L. ^‘1 
his personal inlenention that liie wljiets nal 
removed— was a reciimiti n of llie jwtiiIiw P®**', " 

Dr Maura in the public life .(Bengal \s » 

Dsillier be nor his parly counted fur much in tho-e oa> > 


but as a personahty in the world of religion and educauon 
he was held m high regard both by the public and the 
official w orld 

The Art of Critictsm 
The tsrong impresMon that cnticieui is 
inferior to creation bccau-e it does not deal 
duectlj vwth the facts of life, but concerns itself 
onlj with hooka and la therefore a para-itic art, 
mil be remoted, \then wc recognize that if all 
beautj lb the «pherc of literature, the niaatcr- 
pieccb of great minds are undoubtedlj ''Uitable 
-ubjecta for such treatment In the course of 
hib article on the art of cnticiaiii Principal P 
Shc'liadri ob-eraes 

It Is possible to inoicaie the aims and nature of 
cnticism by reference to what some experts in the art 
have said 

One of the most attractive and yriking ctaiemenis 
on lit- subject is that of Analule France, who says in his 
i»/e and Litters that ‘"luerary criticism consiMs of the 
adventure# of a soul among the ma tetpieces of the world 
H It Is felt ih#t this definiiioa is vague, ibough beautiful, 
atienuon may be invited to ttalier Paters ob ervaiion. 
that criticism is a threefold proee##, perceiting beauty, 
disengaging beauty and expressing beauty There it not 
much chance of «uece«s in the Art of CnticisBi. « a 
mans soul is dead to beauty, there are some in whom 
the chord is never louclied in the manner necessary for 
even ones own private appreciation not to ‘peak of 
conmuoicalioa lo otliers. Disengaging beauty, again la a 
process somewhat akin lo the isolation of the microbe by 
the investigator in medicine, if one may borrow «uch j 
eimile from the scienuBc world of today There is of 
course, the third quality, which is llie con‘ummation of all, 
ibe capacity to expre'S the ideas in artistic forms, without 
which no literature can exist , , , 

The difficulties in a complete teaJiuiion of this triple 
ideal of Walter Paler are obvious h is not ev-epbody 
who<« mind and soul are attuned to all a‘pect» of beauty 
in form and in ‘pint As \nalole France has said 
elusivenevs is one of the esvential qualities of beauty and 
as It does apply to literature also, there is the difficulty 
of being able lo grasp its essence. ^Tial Matthew Vmold 
ha# called “the incomrauiurable elements of literary work 
arc things rather difficult of analyvi# and exposition The 
language guilable fur crilicisra has to combine in itself 
a fine sense of inlelletlual balance with charm of expres- 
Moo which 18 not ea.y of achievement 'f.e have critic, 
hke Swinburne fur instance who are carried away ty 
the rudi of their own eloquence, “mloxicated 1 / *be 
exuberance of llair own verbosity as Disraeli woul f Lave 
said and at the other extreme, we hue a large number 
of textbook writers wlwm we nillilessly imp.,s 5 on iiir 
students and who seem to have a profound capacity for 
stifling all literary taste 

Tlic gooO critic enables Hie rca*Itr» to take 
incrca-ctl iiitcrc't m tlie work 1)3 |)Ointiiig out 
its. numcraiu beauties not unimmlful, at the same 
tunc, of its bleim«hc« 

The critic* work has been nghlly clura^eriied as 
twuWd. intcrprclalion a; well as judgment- The w.rll 
IS n t likely to will with foldel liamls and bated I rea h 
fir llic judgment of a rritic unless he liapprn. to be au 
caunent ma ter bke Goethe it wsinK-Ueuve ^*ltll a 
gfowing literary demcctacy. thi* attitude of reverence is 


sa-H 
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rapidly disappearing and, perhaps, it would be wiser to 
lay more stress ou the iclerpreUtiie aspect oC literature 
Ite good critic has a keener sen-e of beauty than the 
aierage reader Uis judgment ii regulated by his exten- 
sjte study ol lucraiure and knowledge ol the essential 
principles ol success jn the art of writing llis powers cl 
analjsis are more acute and he is aUu capable of more 
detached and di‘passiun8te judgment He has also a 
better command ol the apparatus of espreasion necessary 
for critical comment Uis usefulness, ihcrelore, depends 
on the extent to wlucb he has acquired ihe^ quabucs 
and has uuhred them in his work 


perhaps hi> tnteniewer did not eten expect. He said in 
reply, “Ihe reason is not far to ^ek, no wonder that 
Tagore hieratuce is »a frequently not intelligible to jou 
because Tagore literature is lu fact not intended for jou 
at all Tagore writes not for jou, aierage readers, but 
lor us who are authors, and it is we who write for 
average readers bke your'elf”. 

Uut after all harai Chandra though to widely appre* 
ciated in Bengal is, unlike Tagore, liardly known to the 
ontwde world, because only a few of SaraC Ciiandra's books 
hate eter been translated into Engltsh and only one or 
two were trani-Iaied into Irencli 


Sarat Chendra Ciiatlopadhyaja 
feat>a Bhuohan Sen writes about the dis- 
tmguishtd noxelist, baiate Chandra Chailo- 
paulijaja, and his place in Bcngaii Ittcratura 
in T/ie L'diicatioiial Jfcufui 

Saral Chandra Cliatlopadhjaja, the greatest (barring 
of cuur-e Kabindra ^aIn lagore) bteraiy figure oi 
preteni.Jay Bengal died on the Itiib January 1U8 barai 
Lhandra was pre-eminemly a nitclial and as a nu'elist 
he was the mu«l popular of all authors in sjule ol Tagore 
Ills rise to fame was alisost nieuoiic he appraieo oa 
the literary lioriion of Bengal when Tagure was shining 
in hia nudJay eflulgenee and just pot urusetsal reengniitun 
by the award of the Nobel I'riic During ilie quartet ol a 
century sinee then hatat (.liaadrt has held nosel readers 
spell bound. 

The present day Bengali noiel owes its oripo to 
Btnkim Uiaadta UiatiopaJhjaja. Ihe sutcecsive pro 
duilioD ol ae many nuuli at ilia hands ol ilua mighty mas 
added force and gave a definite mould to the literary proro 
wbidi lie had brought into being Here the gmiua of 
lienkiia alanda unnialled 

kliet llaekini came Hsbindia Nath Tagore 
lagora bleialure is meant to include his lomilablo 
short stones where Tagure stands comparison with the 
best autburs if all ilimes and aaos 

barnt ClianJru enme in at (he full flooJ uf 
Tngoro. But m ainlc of the lullutucc of Tagore 
ho was able (o curse out a dialsnct ami tlis* 
liDguithtd career for himwclf 

daral Uiandia die* hU in pualisn and kia matcriala 
from the social life >{ the p«> jle Tagure bad also largely 
used the same tualniala )et there was • diBeirnt* 
l-rtwecB Tag .re and ''.ni Chandra Tagiie in literature 
was nut wanting in sjmpaihy li« the j^tjle, but be used 
In new the lite ol the twople with tlic outlook ol 4 
philosophrr and gne cipiessioa to Ins ideae about iheai 

».il. it,* mind ot a JhpcL 

Waiai CJiandra't philoeojby of lift 
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Tlie Peking Man 

In the course of an article on “China anJ 
the Dawn of Asiatic Cultuie”, in The Caicutia 
Nciicw, Dr Kalidas Nag gites an interesting 
df'cription of the discoverj’ of The Peking Man. 

A mo .4 remarkable event in the study of Asiatic pre- 
history was the first scientific symposium held la die 
tudUonum of the Medical High hchnol in I’eking in 
honour of the tisit of the Crown Prince cf Sweden 
tOctober 1926) The most seusalional communication 
was from ZdaO'ky saying that working oa tlie Chau k'ou 
lien nialcnal he had found a molar and a pre molar teetli 
ol a ireaiure resembling a human being Dr Orabau 
naineJ ihia liominid the Ptking Man end a ayeleniaiie 
study «l the same was organised by the Ceological Survey 
ol Uiina in eoojjeraiion with the Piking Union Medicrd 
dirge aod die Roi.keffllrr iounUation Dr Black 
extTOned erjtral prrUisiine Ircih end plaiad Ujond all 
doukia She hominid characiif of this new grniia iinan- 
I’lkinanui !n IV.’U 
Mr U who was collaborauog with Dr Bclilm (diKOvrrer 
ol an iniponanl tooth) was assisted by Dr, C C ^oung 
w I*" i!*'‘ ’ 1 " i''** “f ill* «»*« and they 

Uouglii back to Peking the nclest barvcsi of prelii line 
mtirtiala lioui die bone-bcanng deposit of the cave Up 
lu ilwt wuikrd for fit we ka bringing 1«5 risre 
• I Ilirir rolWiiuni Mr W C Pei who cunliiilei 
ipereiKns at the ease in the autumn, of 1923, discovered 
ilio roost cumjhte '>inantliri.i.„s skull On this epoch- 
tMling OiKOirry Dr. Blark published a Iraiitifully 
iHustiaIrd nionograplu " \n adolcKint skull 1 1 Snan- 
ihrojius Prkinaasis " U’alroniulatia Sintca \ol Nil. 
JVJIl Tlie two brilliant Chinese Kholirs C C ^oung 
and W C I’ei directed the excavation m 1930 31. making 
Mme ol the most imjiortBUl aiithrupilogical diseovciiet 

Thus tlio Choukoutien Dcpu-its came lo 
icvolulumtic the whole tliiorj of the earliest 
JiMorj’ of man 

(nunrnt sciMmUi like FJliot Smith di«us*ril “Tt.r 

Mmg Thr, aul.unti.ll, ag.rrd "w.'h I'lu^k wuS'afir'r ex* 
I ansUve cniriuiii„.n ,j,g ,v.iilis fn m jiia and from 
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Ital> ha*- not \ct forgolfin the sanc- 
ion< ” declared bignor Mus-olini after Herr 
Idlers departure from a \i£.»t She lias for- 
;otlcn the norld might conclude, onlj a icccnt 
locumcnt that «hc signed — the Anglo Italian 
'act In the same speech lioweaer 11 Duce 
lad deigned to assure hir fecMllc Chamberlain 
It IS our intention to respect the Anglo* 
•talian Agreement «cnipulousl) Scruples 
lOttceor are not a dietatornl virtue and tins 
irofession of it certainly ill accords with 
Dictator s re«cntful reference to the sanctions or 
US reminder Mr Needle Cliainbcilain’s last 
speech was a recognitien of the jiower of Italy ” 
jr with the concluding threat In an ideologi 
cal war the authoritarian states must march 
rohdly forw ard 

Afteb tul Angw Italian Aikfisufnt 
Tins is no doubt lianl on Mr Ohamberlam 
and lua new balie — tlic Vnglo Italian Agree 
mont It is proeiiig stillborn Pecretlj the 
British had calculated that tlic Austrian adeen 
turc of Hitler mu't cool o(T the Italian fereour 
for the friend appearing no'v on (lie Brenner 
The Anglo Italian agreement coming in its 
wake would tilt the Berlin* Rome avis" Britain 
1 oped, against Berlin Rome of cour«c could 
not ho aecu<<ed of encouraging tins idea But, 
tlie Bntisli Cabinet ecrtainl) expect^ ft new 
turn 111 the diplomatic alignment ns is cvnlenced 
A' ‘"'I from the British press 

Ctrtainlj, they had a olnnn on Mu«-a>hm to be 
rpnrixl the humiliation that the Dictator* re* 
Rrenees to Mr Chamberlains speccli imohed 
Ttic I’rcmicr In* been alwnv* so eonsideralc 
In the House of Coinmona when the Agreement 
was drawing on it«clf the enticism of the oppo* 

Htion Mr Uiambcrlam stated that the" sctUc- 

nicnt" in 'Spain was a pre rw^m-de of recogni- 
tion of the Italian conquest of Ab\s mia 
Pressed b> Mr Attlee, (he Premier wfused to 
define wlnt he meant by ‘seltliment * “I 
cannot tell the Hou*o cMn when this protocol 
-nd annex will come into force No doubt the 
situation will clear il«elf up as time goes on ” 
This IS tnily wi*o of (he British Prmicr 
Situation alwa)8 cltar* up ns time goes on— 
Cither It worsens or it improves »t simpK peters 
out or remains where it was, steady nnd static 
Anjway, the Premiers proposition showing 
that noble resignation to the inexorable decree 
of time cannot be coidt toil An? time aircadv 
is clearing np the show The Fuhrer amvcl 
in Ital} to receive a royal welcome, micwpj 


the Itahiii ininoeiivies and retunud with (he 
fiicndsbip itpaircd and pcrhips a (otaldanan 
future couisc of action disnisvod and decided 
Has the Berlin Rome axis any waj weakened? 
Time proves otlicrwi*c So long as the two 
Have nets ' stand to gam mere by their united 
march against the Havc^ thej arc likely to 
tolerate each other agreeing on the comparatively 
minor matters of differing interests So, the 
Anglo It ilian Agiecmcnt still w ads to come into 
oiwration and tlic Franco Italian talk for a 
negotiation favomed by the British, could not 
^ really a stait and time proves now that 
Italy With a renewed faith in the Fuhrer s 
alliance vvoull move away from it on the plea of 
the pro Govtinmental leanings of the French m 
he ‘Spanish war The British Premier^ may 
Ime declined to define what the 'settlement’ 
according to the \grrcinent meant, hut Musso* 
Imi hi* iidcjprctcfl it ns nothing tlicrt of 'a 
victory of General Franco and time is bound to 
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The C2echo»lo\ak Crisis 
The quick development of the Ciechoslovak 
cn«is ID the third week of May, however h\<* 
cchp«ed the Chine e war and the Japanese 
V ictories temporarily There at la'^t Europe is 
facing the inevitable catastrophe which it may 
be difficult to be postponed 

For some time the world eagcrlv speculated 
what the Dictators meeting in Rome decided 
ill Trieste the former Austro Hungarian port 
be returned to the Reich for a freer hand 
promised in the Mediterranean to Italy by the 
Fuhrer? The Spanish po ition must have been 
reviewed and «o al o the Central European 
and more particularly the Czechoslovakian 
situation Everyone was curious for the 
Dictators really dictate today in their own land 
as well as m others in European politics as - 
rule Other nations onlv propose Hiller and 
Mussolini dispose Britain and France — France 
can now a days be always bracketed with 
Britain — proposed some days ago a solution 
for example of the question that challenge^ 
the Central European republic It must have 
been one of appeasement — the Chamberlain 
1 nc of solution But Berlin wo Id not appre 
ciate these pool offices of Britain Tl 
^tu leten Dcutsch was no concern of (he islanders 
Hitler disposed of the«e British attempts in 
Ciod like silence and wiOi God like disregard 
His plans were already maturing \\hile Herr 
Hcnlcin the lea ler of the Sudeten Deutsen 
Party was m Ixindon explaining to Hitler a 
Brill h critics the reasonableness of the Sudeten 
Cennan claim* the municpal elections in 
Czecho lovakia to come off in the la*t week of 
Mav and to be follow el m Tune bv the Czech 
election were raising tie Czech German tension 
into a crisis The Nazis cannot tclerale many 
tiling- — least of all an election or a plebiscite un 
Ic's conducted bv them to shew up their majontv 
So in SudeUn Germany nols are breaking ou* 
souffles occur, while German troop movement® 
explained to be u‘ual arc rciwrted on tbc 
frontier For, has not the Reich n responsibility 
for protecting the Germans in a Stale wlicb is 
failing to give the fundamental guarantee of 
safety to its people (ll e same plea it may be 
rcniembcred that was put forward on the eve of 
the Schii'chnigg plebiscite and was proved to be 
'false from V to Z’l? M Hodia the Czccl 
Premier m the deepening crisis has come forward 
with the maximum of concessions an ‘ autono 
mous administration” for the region as far ns 
penmtlcd by the Czech constitution But con- 
ccs-ions will be no longer cnougli Hcnlein 
Parly invited to a ncgotialioa to case the position 


declined to meet the Government Hitler is 
again at Bcrchtc«gaden and knows the value oi 
the other tension that has been created over the 
Spanish question between Italy and France, — 
nccc sanly diverting the attention at the psy- 
chological moment of the Mestern Powers 
particularly France from the Czech situation to 
the Pyrenees — a planned diver ion perhaps to 
keep the Mediterranean powers engaged while 
the Czech ten ion reaches the climax that the 
Dictator wants Things are moving quickly in 
and around Czechoslovakia On the Carpathian 
troops have been mas«ccl the Poh«h and 
Hungarian minorities arc not forgotten by the 
resp^nc people and Hiller is tbc model for 
all m the art of the solution of questions 
Prague in reply has al«o called for the re- 
servists to be trained m the use of new arms 
For Czechoslovakia a temporary solution may 
be av ailable if as a price for the Fuhrer s grace, 
n addition to autonoim promised to tlic German 
minority the Soviet alliance is repudiated The 
ultimate logical con cqucnce of it w ould certainly 
bo a hegemony of the Reich over the country 
The coming weeks may pnve decisive and the 
British Foreign Office is waiting to «ce how time 
clears up the situation 

Fncscu Dilemma 

Franco under M Daladier is now incapable 
of having any effective voice on tlio Czcelio 
Slovakian position Mussolini is cross with 
her Tlie Qui dOrsay looks to the British 
Foreign Office for its pohev and measure® 
and even the la«t of the appeals of the 
Spanish Republican* when Italian troops 
and arms were gaming for Franco important 
victories had to be turned down by (ho Frontc 
Populairc Government of M Blum M Dala- 
dier his successor is known to be dependent on 
Bnlam for his policy So, France it appeared 
was to aerre with Britain in icfusing arms to 
the Republicans and, was thus to he a party 
to her encirclement bv the Fa'ci't powers 
Beyond the PyTcnees it was Inown, chains of 
aerodromes had sprung up in (he insurgent 
icrntone* the complete control of which were in 
the hands of the Germans and Italians Jf 
Daladier and the French mihtarv staff di-cusscd 
with Bntnin the defence plans of the two 
coimtne* and the consultation reached a dcci- 
Mon of great value on all branches of defence— 
hud and sea and air This is a dist net gam for 
France but certainly not in lUelf of such mngni- 
fude as to warrant Franee to leave '?nain to her 
fate or rather to Hitlor-Mussolmi Franco 
Suppbes It appeared, tlicrefore, trickled through 
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East, Middle East and Europe are already 
too big to lea\e room for playing the old 
‘ die hard ’ m India any more now At the 
same time in Palestine, the air-way station 
of gieat strategic importance to the Empire, 
the Arabs must be held in lca«li In Mexico, the 
oil interests of the British capitahst arc too 
sacred to be handed ox er to the pink ’ Cardenas 
regime, and diplomatic relations are therefore, 
broken off W ere ilcxico so strong the expro 
1 nation xxould have to be tamely accepted as was 
done when the British oil interests in Manchukuo 
were thrown out, or when to the Pchlavis terms 
the Anglo Iranian Oil Company silently sub 
milled At home, while the armament pro- 
gramme requires to he fulfilled within as short a 
tune as po'siblc the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, on their cxpenence of tlie past, refuse U> 
bo enthusiastic over longer hours as future 
security of cmplojincnt is not guaranteed and 
the prc'ciit unciiiploj ment of its members is not 
reduced The Air Ministry itself was to come 
in for criticism in the House from the Opposition 
and Government Party as well for its failure 
to satisfy the demands of the limes The Cabinet 
has been reshuffled to quieten and still that critic- 
isin dropping the Air Secretary, Lord Swintou 
and the Colonial Secretary Lord Harlech The 
‘mediocrity of the lintish foreign jiolicy ’ lhu« 
is patent as the imffiricnc) of the heads of 
the Covernnunt to carty through even an urgent 
programme of national defence m so vitm a 
braiieh 

It Is i>crtincnt (o inquire why tins conflict 
snd cuufuMon reign lu llriti'h life and tliouglil 
today The cau'-c his to be searched for in many 
field*, hut delving dcci>cr and deeper Ihc con* 
cluMon becomes irresistible that inherent m 
Brill'll impcniliMn lies hidden the seeds of 
anomahe*, the e-unfliets and contradictions that 
tlie ')?trm generates in its working eut ncro « 
the policies of its uhl Paitics, uni Uiat nlli- 
imtcly will drive it to a war md di lister 


The Bmiisii Poreigv Sechetmiv 
It IS in irony of fate tint the man mo-t 
emccrily de-irims ed ik ici , laird Ilahfux, should 
uucon'Cioufl) scree a« the lu'trununt of tin 
War GihI to pave the blood-red path It is but 
another paradox of the period In an Empire 
willi dimocralic traditions, in a people with 
roohd faith in ‘onlned progre**.’ and iHlievmg 
lU eumr-profils ind dividends to be Miimhnw 
llie ntuiii of it« .nu.l.lM ..Itoli.m, »na ■; prae 
for .!> tiiinluiil niUcnlj » ram liUIjml Hiili- 
oloin- .ouU tiilSI llio I'urijpc ot o-lon 
cknc U) and Fo.n-ui. inoli by mob Ibrouel 


peace and democracy Mr Harold Laski’s ana- 
lysis of the man and tlie moment is worth 
icraeinbtancc and helpful to undcisland the 
position as w c read it from the USA pre«s 
‘ Lord Ilalifix wlio has novr uLca charge of the 
Fomgn Office for Ihe time b ing, has inaDy pritale 
sutars »hich endear bm lo his friends lie is deeply 
rebgious be is an ardent lover of country life, he comes 
Irom a family in which for three generations, the tradition 
of puUlie service has been profound 

Lord Halifax belongs lo a cla«s that is, I dunk, 
prculiatly Enghsli m oi ilook He is Lind and gentle in 
ounoer He is alwajs prepared for compromise on un 
e^nliaU. He is the perfect country gentleman He gives 
the impres JOB that his pohlica! life is something exlernal* 
lo bis rial iniere-1 Just as Earl Baldwin would have 
wished— but for the call if duty— lo cullivale his garden, 
lust as Sir Edward f rey always longed for Ins birds, so 
Lord Halifax has assired us that he woull rather he 
Master of Foxliounds than Prime Minister Bui the call 
of dill I* too petcmjioty lo be denied His friends lliinL 
him indi'pinsable to the party so that, for its sale, he 
cannot avoid (he invitation to serve " 

Profe*»or La'ki believes that Lord Halifax 
IS the most influential man m England with 
wgard to Engli'li foreign nolicy , which means tiio 
foreign policy uiioii wliicli European democracy 
mU't dcpcml He wj'lits to preserve peace at 
any eo'( no matter if Aii'tria, Spam, Cliina, 
Czecho'lovakia the Soviet Union and other 
Stat(« are all sacrificed— evtn European demo- 
eracy italf He fears tliat war would brint 
eocialisin Hence, ho prefers anything to war, 
even a victonnus war, which might bring radic il- 
I'm in its train 

‘Tills mnkcs Lord Halifax a perfect mark for 
III. ai|>l»m«lie .iuplictj 111,1 Umtotial nggica- 
Mon ot Hitler and Mu'solini ' 

Tliat Hiller and Mii.snliat regard ihe world at an 
anitlKiL* that they can eat as they wi.l, !,« does nor 
f.* • motsem fontemplale Thai aolenm engagfiienti 
have no meaning lot them he is nut prepare I to recocmie 
Tiat lliey l«L upon Great Brilsin as the hml inem>. i„ 
e ^•4r»ea when tley have a haseisl Firo.e under tliur 
pW will, ilein 


wdli 


■•'uming alwava ihjl the fim 
— e llKir 




In (ho tmi. Lord Halifax is hk.ly to wind 
uj. with las'nsn, xnd deft it. whitli might bo 
iv«n ttor'c thin {.ociali'in »nd victory^ Ho 

'-r 

Rolhman Ho »,ll " Lv all hVe a 

elleclively 


laKli llat he 






lien II iler after llie an$chl ss d' 








Ilerr Hjtler after the anscMiiss (i.e., after tlie acneiatioa of Austria) Hie niece of FielU-Mursliall Cociing greeting Herr Iliilei 

' to Berlin from the Austrian tour. The lielii-Marsh. 

in the picture 
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raiiture the hearts of their Imshands Moreover, 
thej did not po'sCs' ttic acconiph-hincnts of thur 
rivals Thc'e came upon tlie 'ccnc in the full 
bloom of their jouthful rharm« ami with all 
their accomplishments, and h id on <.a'> Mctorj 
Tlie subject IS Mckemng and unsavoui^ W'e 
do not v\i«h to dwell upon it long r 

in all these ews the men too were guiltj 
No honounhle married vnung man ouglit to 
pO'C a® a bachelor — partirululv when iniung 
wnth >oung unmarried women If anv such 
vouiig man finds the lea^t Mgn of Iming at 
ti icted the favouialile attention of an unmamed 


lo a mnlrrn re mm in li die newspaper is an 
tkenlial par) f , iirnmint <f tie pei j le "Tlie prr*« 
iniiJit t<( <n «idi 1 1 pol I i« Lul polilics cann'I grt on 
wilhiul the (»ovcrnm nt drinscbcs have ]>cen 

among: llie w ru 'Irii ltri> in llie maniputalion oi llie 
pms and to imitir llwir iinirol wiiuld be the nietins 
■ f rxlin,.ui4iin^ llirir rilirs siil iiiakini: die rc«t llior 
to Is 

So in tit itiri)' of till Mibjeet of Iiidia’i 
politics bimi till Mutiii till author has 
piojicrh devctil ■ mi -luu to tlit utlivities 
til the pii'S 

Tin qui'-tidi 1-. whit w meant bj the 
pies® ft mav be (bat unlj the daibta an! 


woman be ouglit to make it known at once in 
ome waj oi other that be i' raiimnl and avoid 
her companj 

Far fiom trjinp to nptuie the hesit of a 
111 irricd man unmairicd women ought to laki 
ill po®'ihle rare to avoid ron'riou'K or uuon 
«-piouslv vttraitiiig or beins atliaeic«l towmN 
tlicin 

In rpitc of I«lam not prohibiting p h gamv 
It lia- litcn made illegal in Turkiv Firhap' in 
Tiiriia too polvgamv will be midi ilUgd (or 
Hindus Mo'lems and otbcis for whom it is not 
vet illegal But in the moaiilinie our Icgisktoi 
ought not to enact anv new niirrag hiw- 
winch dll not prohibit pohgamv and thev 
should amend tliosi ntw law® drendv pas®c*l 
intntioiiul nhov t in such a wav n® to picvtnl Ihr 
valid itiim of pohgamou' hu<band <nfttehing 

Tagore's Works ih European I^iiguage^ 

In liib very interesting and infomiativt Ixiok 
of UotUTCs Indian Polilus .Since l/ic Vutint/ 
Mr C V Chiiit imam writes 

I ilid nm I^r t book «<*ll ai ra Iwsy Maiimt in 
Viiglinl Frame Gctmany or Delgium where the work* 
{ Tab re ■» die Untnuaen of llir rrspretoe (tiinlnrs ate 
not tiCKkri V ^on•rglan gendeman Wilh wh in I 
liappenrl (» go (run Pant In Versailles old me ll al 
Tag res name was a hou rlinlj woid >n Norway and 


lal I c hiro'rlf had i 
>ngue o( all lus impoi 
lal the proite o{ India 
utid When I toll I ir 


Iran lalinns in his Dinthcr 
w rkw lie rrmsiked to me 
•t le lie 1>est rjiiialed in lie 
It ilhlrtary was the lnli.e ot 
eailiinrd in w nirr UlM 


tre Indian Monthly Rciieiis 
Politically Insignificant^ 

In every chapter of the kiok mcnlionril m 
tlic foregoing note Mr Cliintainnnt has mmih, 
tiling to ®ay on tlie iirer®, anrf in the last 
ehnpler he lia® qiiottd ‘the following tlwerva- 
lions of an honoured and veteran publicist on 
the po-dion of the press and of {,nvoinnKntV 
manipulation of it” 


lals hke monllilv uvkws in lUo subject to 
th(pnssliw» M mj of them al-o li ivc had to 
ilqHisit consnUribk amount' i- 'Lcurity Tliey 
ivNo aic iceipieut' of liic kind attcntiona of 
(•ovtrnimnt piC" ofTircrs Bid ill this iin> 
aiiiount to 4 mere Udmieal though unpleasant, 
neognition of the fact that thc'i periodicals 
arc a part of Uio pn'® Ihc real cpustion ]» 
wlttlni tlnv influence (lit iiohtKb of a country 
III liny w IV 

I ooking at Brdain one finds that, not to 
qxak of iiHmthiv rcviewi. even qiuiUrlics like 
llie F liiibufiih Uami thi Qwtrlcrlu liei'ieu, 
ite havedom much to develop and stiengthcn 
ihi politic l convulioiis of tin peoiilc Tlicsc 
aid uionUiK icvicwb like the NinttcriifA ( iniury 
iinl XfiiT the {'onlcnipoiani liciicu, the Fort- 
nighlly aio devoted to eriliril (oiiiiiunts on 
public event® md liteiatiiio tlicv art in- 
fluential and Huso publications art uiuoli 
9««tctt " (CfiawbcrsiLncyc/opnrf/io, 1920) 
w JT. I'-'ised publication in 

1929 The Qwirtcrly and Blnc^uDod came out 
i® Its rival' roon after Its pubbcatioii “The-c 
thue journals together mamt imtd the imlitieal 
aiut hleiaiv note of the fouiukr®, the poldiial 
jiredoimnUmR’’ (Anevefopordm /Jnramucf! 14 lh 
edition) Mentioning tlie imiiortmt British 

inontl,l,„ 11.0 rnr)oloi»cOi, Halos u.ai 

tlie \„.o or..H Crala,,, „,s 

plaeo in tlio ]M.iitioal and litoiarj field’ 

Ue do not m the least sutTrtmi „ 

that Indian periodical® ton i>a'o.i ”i ** possibk 
ovl.nl o.Unr,ofloo';d ' ,',11 '■'".1 ''' 

.doas or tl, 0 ,r nadom! ..r d™." Kl,"'" 

“ '• ‘"‘"W'S to find II, a, , 
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Congrchs should become •% practically Hindu Hindu bodies That it docs not do so with the 
bodj, that the Modem League should be the litter dots not pro\e that it is a mere Hindu 
only organization having Mo'jIciu members, body But Sim Iinnah looks upon it only as 
tliat there should be a coalition between o (not the) Hindu organization He cannot be 
Congress and the Moslem League on fcis fenns, blamed For if Congress wanted to behave 
and that tins coalition party should prevail like a natioruU organization and to be looked 
upon or force the Bntidi Government to do upon as -ucli in arriving at any deci«ion on 
inly that which he wants or at least not to do any question of national impoitance it ought 


what he disappio 

As Congress is not likely to commit poll 
tical suicide is a national organization bv 
acicding to this rcpoiltd demand of bhn Jrortab 
It IS unnecessary to pursue the subject further 


to hive arrived at its decision either without 
consulting any communal body or leader or 
fter coQeultmg all the princijial communal 
bodies or leader- It has not adopted the former 
(oursc Therefore it ought to have adopted 


Another demand of his is said to be that the lattei that is it ought to have 


there should be a larger number of Muslim 
immstcis in the cabinets of Congress provinces 
ind that thc'c Mu-lnn ministers are to bo 
nominated bj the Moslem Lt iguc that H b> 
Siiin Jmnah \\i think onh the ablest men 
among the elected member- ol the provmcml 
legislature"- should be appointed mmi^Ur- 
irrc'pcetive of their ciccd race or caste But 
ns a matter of expediency and policy md by 
waj of comproiDi e (.ongica- imy agrio as i 
111* already agrcid to hive i i.CTtnm nuinbci 
of Mu-lim- in the cabinet- — it iiwj agro 


i-ulted 


uH tlic principal communal bodies or leaders 
But It i- consulting the leider of only one 
organization of only one community 

Another demand of bhri Imnah is reported 
to b( that CongresB must give up direct and 
indirect piopagandi in favour of Hindi being 
made the national language of India Ilere 
Cont,ic<fmcn tund non Congres men, too) may 
put him the qut tion I\ill jou and other 
Mus<dniin« di continue direct nnd indirect pro 
pagindi m favour of Urdu? Vs Shri Jinuah 
ants evcrvthing lelating to the Mus-ahnan 


a to increase their number But why should comiminilj even'd* politics, to be the exclusive 
It and how cm it igret to their being nomi (oiuini of Ihe Mfi*lcm league wliv docs ho 
natcU by the Moslem League? It «hould not want to dutnio what non Mo-lciiis should or 

and camiot so long a* it ictiun- its formal should not do? He wants to reduce Congicss 

uatioual tharaclcr and does not divot it*cl( of practically to Uie po-itioii of a IIiiulu orcinizn 
that character tion and to make it practicallv admit that it 

Of courBO as in maiiv other matters so id is one H bo why wdl lie not allmv tt to txer 
the choice of the Muslim members of the ei'-e it» freedom as a Hindu body’ Why will 

Congress provincial cabinet- Congress has he not allow it to decide euber m favour of 

practically yielded to Jlo lem communal fci' llimii or UrUi a* the national hncuncc? We 
ing by clioo'ing only lho«c persons as Mu*hm do not mean to -ay lliat llie-e are the only two 
ministers who were the nommecs of Moulanv ivo-«iblo aUernatives Ivcn Azad a Buisali 
Abul Kalam Azad organ of Bengali Miiasnliiiau* (who are the 

If Congress were to accede to Uie Mosicn I'U'Kr t provincial Mo-lcm group m India), 
League s (or fcliri Jmnah s) dcmaiid that Muslim to be made the national language 

mini-tcrs mu t be nominated by the League, bv the w ay 

Ihe question migl't be n*kcd why siimlorly the Mm Iinnih i« reported to have out fnne ir.l 
Hindu inmi-Urs were not to be nominated by many other demands But wn will nnt.An 
the Hindu Mnha-abha, tlic Sanatan Dhanua c„e mom Ho wimts Ran/r Vowf uorm 
MahaiuanJal, or the VamaBhram Swsrajya »t« mutilate 1 form to he civti, „„ n nVimnii 
bangha, or by them all jointly But, lliough King of Iiulm As m thrAL ‘nf \i 
Congre-s is for the abolition of untoucbability, .'iscu--e<l in the urev in - r,n-? ‘ demand 
perhaps all tlio-c Hindu bodies are untoudi- la-c of this it may be a-kcil 
able-thcrc imi-t be no contact with Ihcin no U haikcd vunm and to Wv 
iccogiiition of them Congre-s w the Bralmianv Hin lu orgamzatmn whv il o' “ 

n1! tt, 0,111(7) orpflti, ration* iithtn. an. 1 “ot be free 


onong all IIindu(7) organization* others, an. to u-c Hande Valaram 
Ptrinhs! Is that so? Our idea is difTcrcat j art 
Congress IS a national organization It incIu<lt.B 
all rare- 


iti its entirety or i 


religious comniiinitic* casUs and ]iun*e}f and hj, 
riicrefore it i* competent to nc^o* to othcM— w‘ 
Uaie with the Modem league, as well as with and dcsjiots 


rvXuK of India 

f.. "luiti Irccdoi 


Therefore it i* competent to nc^o* to othcM— whirh^is^a would deny it 
- - - ■ - ■■ .„a ’ '“’nrtm.l.c ol dielalor- 
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Alleged Congress Terms Offered to Shri 
Jinnah 

Two uf the teni> ' n I tu hut bteu offaed 
to Shn Jininli b\ Alalntnn Candlu are that 
all members of the Mo ]cm Leasiie liouW 
the Congre a creed and pledge ‘ ‘ 
become Congie ^ member r well Aat 
the Modem League hould whole heart^U 


But some of them are being excluded -olely 
oD tliat ground Let u-* take a flagrant imtance 
ated b> Mr P R Das m the cour c of Iiis 
ablj ai^ed and ^oberl> worded speech ‘'aid 

Le 

I am goiDg lo gi'B )ou one instarce to illu Irate the 
pnncipie upon which the Bihar Ministry is worLing 
RamLn^na Mukherji was a randidale for a post in the 
4 ^ce of the Con«er>aior of Forests Bihar There is no 
doubt whatever that he is a native of this _ province 


the MO'lem T.eagut nuuiu doubt whatever that he is a i 

participate in the Congic" tiuggle lor ircrao ^ ,5,^ pjeeaution of 

including oppo ition to ilie Government <=chcme ^rtificaie There »»» 

^ 11 . I , .gniidate 


the best candidate and that he ' 


strongly 


There is notlimg t.. .. — . -- - 

terms At the o called Round Tabic Conference 

in T nndnn ATilntllia Gandhi pliim etl to glXC Government and pointed out that Ramkrishna 

he Mo km. rbh.^^ chequi. pnii.de.1 thu 'he k ■ .jd k., he 

‘ - ' a thi nttional 'tnigglc 


••uur although he bore a Bengali name To this Mr 
Ouden received the following reply, a copy of vshich 
was forwarded lo RamLri»hna. The reply was as fol 

“^ilh reference to )our letter No. 7978 dated the 
2nd March 1938. 1 am directed lo refer to the Govern 
men! orders con«e>ed m this department letter No-TWR, 
dated the 31st December 1937 and to «ay that Bahu 
Ramin hna MuLherjee is a Bengalee and as far as his 
appointment in >our office is concerned it is immaterial 
wl ether he i» a native of ^^aDbbum or domiciled therein 
\* already adroilied by vou there is undue preponderance 
rnnnot ffUC*' .i_ vf Bengalees id your office and further eppointmenl of 

iDunali<iD of a no<l aggravated kind and totallg inron 
I teni with ibe CoDgre<s resolutions 

Mr Das w ent on to put other question' 

I ask )ou vsbo i> communal* Remember provin 


tliex joined the Cmigrc s in t... 

for freedom But that condltiou uar, not 
accented So tito bl-mb cheqite remamr m tUc 
cltcque-book of the t "S 

been lorn off and delnercd to thi Mo Icm- to 
bo ailed m bj tlicm 

Mill Sim Jinmli ncccpt Gandlnli - term 
note’ Mill the Mo-leul Lcagiu 
Modem orgmuzattons’’ One doe- not knott 


» for communaiisDi \re v 


tion to the Communal Dccimoo 
oppoitioii amounting almo t 

though It be) ^hich Shn JmnMt and the bulk 
of MUs^alm-ma want to reuia>n 

t\e do not know But thi' w Xn,!,- I ask )ou vsbo i» 
that Hindu India out«ide Congre ' nmuu looia another i 

l.n nov or h. reconciled to the Couuuunal communal because we a;. 

will never t- , t j.„ outside Congre'* m public semee* on communal or provincial lines Or 
Deci«10n This Hindu India outs ^ ,J;, 5,5,^, Mmivuy communal m so far as it recoem>e» 

Hindu India IS not at pre ent a« orgvms ^ pmople that differeoi communities are fnuiled u> 
entilv «' Con-’rc '-Hindu India but v-ongn ,„rx«cntation m public services on communal lines’ On 
♦ dkk nf^tho Communal Deewoo will 6® behalf »f the Bengali Association I demand the with 
acceptance of '-o' , . . ^ ,be Brett circular, the Houllon circular and 

a great wax tif generate the onranued the Owden circular I demand the withdrawal of ihe^e 

fu e this India into one wliole^ ** »l,. circuit not on narrow provincial ground but on national 


or unorex’nizcd, there are men m tlua Hindu becau c the working of these arculars mu i in 

Tnd.n vvhn are oreDircd to figlit the Coiumunal ,bc growth of an Inian naUon This 

India WHO are prep ire & enartlr what the great framers of the American Con 

Deci'ion to their dying uay 

1/r P R Das on Bengali Bikari Question ^ 

Mr P R Da» has been dealing with the framers and amendcro of tlie American 


exactly what the great f 
btitulioa forc'aw and they took early steps to prevent 
the catastrophe. 

Mr Das told his audience what exactl> 


Bengah-Bihan^ quc'tioi^ in 
manner 


datc*uiaiilikt 

He"ba=^ra\sed tbc qucBon to the 

high plane of Indian naUonab m I» 
of bts vpeecli debtered at the Kanch. Lmon 
Club Hall on tbc 23rd Ma> la I he -aud 
- 1 , 1 ... tea .aasr...a » "" 

,L aa miami; ffi W P~« '• "■'"S' "•>»»“» 
only of the fact that we are Bengalees. 


con*titution did 


. the 


The gnat danger of Provincial Xutnumy 
centnfugal force lo which it gives birth The great r 
who deviled the American Con'tituUoD were fully aware 
of this danger As you know there were different m 
dependent slate, in Amenca before their union The 
great American CoDslilulion while it left the cu lence 
of the different elates untouched provided that the c tizeii 
of each stale should be regarded as the citizen of the 
United Stales of Amenca and mu t bave equal riglics and 
privileges in every oilier slate Even tin 
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i-iifficicnl to pmfnt itie lisHparoiis tfoilfrcy m lh« 
ilifTirrnl and »» I y a cdrbraicd amrndmrnl the 

Fc Itral 1*011 ly a law prc lib tins th ililTcmil 

‘lairs ftim passing ilisctiminaling legislation aciin I the 
iitizcDs I tie iiher states It is upon tbs amen Imrni 
ilat the great \meriran nalion was bull an) ii ss 
viurthi ol ni le that ll c \i stra1 ans adopted ibia eelebrale I 
iiicnti enl us purl of ihe \i stral an Constiliiti'in 1 
1 iiml ly le eith lie Prune Mini ter t study this amen) 
nienl Wien Provmeial \ul nnmy rones inin eai tnu 
iliere IS a natural lenlenev i eaelnie ihise i<t of the 



It imp ssilile for the gr will f an tnd an na i a The 
genius of llie American pe pie else) lie probi m ) r 
the \mencan Is India going In lag helm I ^ 


The ‘ gmt dnngn uf juo\mrnl inionimis 
w'is fore cen b\ thp membcis of tl r lomt Pulia 
mont irj Select (.oiuiiiittx Vnl tboefore in 
order to strike it blow at Imlnn mjit\ tlH\ pio 
Mtlcd for proMncul mtonoim \\i hue u 
1 ciUcdh ciuotcd then c\ict woiti' fiom tin i 
Rcpoit in suppoit of mil i"tition 

A« I yndfi'tand the Conerc's Mfw|xiint 
bald Mr Da> theic i' one jx'iipU om 
nation one India and we ire nil ih( children 
uf the Indi'in noil ’ 

Dutie« go with rights if Bengiliw m Uilm 
ari. iifual citizens witli Bihaiia tbc\ owt i diit 
to Bihar no lc«i than the Dilnii« Tlie\ have 
all along been comrades in aims with the Biharis 
let Jliein lontinuo to do their diiU to the pro 
\iupo with umlimmi'lud — nnv mrii'tsid inthu 
'n»m 

Pioiincidl and Communal Diiision of 
Occupations 

AvMgnmint of certain pcrrenl ige« of differmi 
oceiiiiations along provmeial oi mnmuml 
lines i« bad But if any eiieh allotment )« tv 
be made, all occupation* inu»t be tiented ii 
I hi* wu) Thu, luiwcvcr )« imjMissibk 
Central and proyincial govemimnls m India 
liive not projuulpvted an) rule* n* to what per 
tent of the people of nnv rehgioub rommunitv 
or of nnv province iic entitled to bicomc skilled 
hlmuiers, unskilled lalyoum* arlisin* nnd 
mcch inics of diflircnt kind*, follower* of limdi- 
infts of difTercnt kind*, pcnsint*, tridcr*-, pttr* 
eh int«, bankers, etc People of bomc pntviners 
lonumiiiitK* ami classes Inee spornl iptitude* 
for sonic kind or other of these classes of occu 
pation* Til it tlierc u no exclusive or nstue 
ti\o law, rcpilation or rule about Uiest ocrupa- 
tion* 1* grcatlv to their advantage, and it « 
justlv *0 

Smiilarl) there aixi either pioplc of other 
prtninec* communitie# or classes wlai have an 
‘'I'litudo for Ooveninicnt (filee jolw eir jobs in 


different Government departnunt' Mint ha* 
bern done In the Central Government ani some 
Provincial Governments i* to lav down that for 
them there i* to be no open door to talent in 
these oflicea and department* but tint they are 
to he either excluded or to have a verv limited 
number of appointment* 

So Government' btiiko a blow at onlv 
these jieople of these provinces communities 
ind clisses* The ]ilca i* that ill classes 
md (niiimunitie* mU't be dulv lepie'Cnted, 
veeording to their population ratio in govern- 
ment dipnlmeiit* md offices But me thev 
pioportionitflv iepic*cnted among the total 
mimber of men qualified for tlic-c jobs 1^ 
dmatiin'’ And whv «hould not all cla«'cs and 
"ommunitU' Ive jiroporlionafclv represented m 
ill oevupations^ ( m anj govirnment umkr- 
l ike to see tint thev are’ Olivmusl) nogovern- 
iiient e tn 

The net rc*uU i« tint there u free competi- 
tion m soiiio occupation* wln!«t tlicrc 19 none 
m other* This i« highlv iinjU't to tho'e who 
ire or make tlicnwlvc* fit for the latter, and 
eanmt nuke for rontcntmciit and peace 

It does not make for efficicncv in the nublie 
senices eitliei or for national «ohdarit) 


I rmamlar Medium tn Ons^a 

Me leid in the papeis that rcccntlv llicrc 
"IS I eonfeienec m Cuttack to eon*Kkr the 
questinii of the medium of instruction m acliool* 
V u’ tnolhcr-tonguc of 

e ven < iilel should be tlic medium thivugh which 

II bheiuld be taught b.‘"oaii 

Foi Oliva rhiklren it should ceitamlv be 

pimc pUhneun^B^s'of lid. Song.' 

nal language* But it ,* legrcttabk Ont 
^me praniiiccs out*ide Bengal even some 
(engifs.. inUomli*ts” ,.nct a 
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Iiidin ” lYhcre has liis lord'liip di'cavercd ilu' 
horde of liuimn being®? The Government of 
India Act of 1935 docs not Vjiaw it There 
one reads of Hindu®. Scheduled Ca-te® Modem* 
Indian Christian'. Sikh' Abongme® Anglo- 
Indian*, European*, Labour Conimerre But 
There are “the people of India’” 

Tint the people of India ” are nnwher' 
iiKnlnmed or referred to in the \e1 tint thev 
1 a\c been dihbtritoK dmded and Mib-dnided 
that tlure are ditTerfnt gridc' of rdizen'hip 
for ruropean* \ngln-Indian* Indian ChriMian- 
Mo'hm* ‘^ikh® '^rlicihihd Hindii' ‘ Ci«.te 
Hindu*" Mwingiiu* that tlure ite 'tpuiti 
ilerloratr* for irtifieinlh 'Opai ited tnuip* 
tint till re are xamng d< gn O' of wughtap for 
Mime non-Hindu® and for tlie Inlmi ''tifc* 
iiilers and ‘ hUdinagc ’ for Hindu* m vime 
area* and tli it 1h< people of fV,p Indian de' 
have been k« pt enureh «uhi«it ana frinehiv 
-are tie eontinl* <f the ' nnit\ ' xvhnh tl ■ 
Hriti-h Goviminnt ha« ci"n to ‘tin pi-opl 
of India " 

To l>e broiiclit iindtT n romiuon *iibji<ii n 
1* ft \cn* preeiini* kin>l of imil\ indied 

I^nl Zetland ►poke of iii)ue<i India p1a\- 
iiiB i pari n* I neinber of the |Rnli<.h) 
rojniDonnraJlh No meh part i* a>-»cne>f to 
hir 111 the \rt The rxpirea.mn D million Statu® 
\\n« delibcnltU evehidul tlurefroui 


AVnfrt Land Rescnalion for EuTopeans 

Mr Wnrda', ML A, one of the member* 
of the Ei'l Vfriiun Delegation, who sailed for 
Ivtma on the 25th May l.a*t, nnd Mr C F. 
Vndnns line i"iicd the following joint state- 
meut to (lie pres'* 

The snnounremenl that aa order in-council at tTr'l 
ininslir aix] l»u lullt in Kenya will lie *hoilI) inlrodiiced 
ir rr-peet to die krnja higidamis lias broiiglit to a lieai 
an >'»ur of ihr gratri-t charaetcr Hic resrrralion of the 
liiAilaniU ( r Liiiopeaio wb< one of llie mam iuili]rcla n( 
rintr sirss is llie ktnyi rentrrrUion* of 1923 and Uic 
tn lian poMiion tia« always been tliat ibere should Iiq no 
iBiial ii««riniination uhalfxtr Tlic Secrelary of Slalc, 
‘ ' ‘ rung liie Jiiglilamls for 


lury o. 


for 

He baa 




lias 


» the 1 


railed “adm; 


; that iher 


eliange made m the legal y . . 

Ntnt tfi aj lie id llie Cilonial Srerelary'a a^iirsnee 
■lal ill* legal po'ilion wimll temam unchanged, there 
■ > n<iri|tnitn a practical rnlauilyr that tlie<« new \cls 

win h are ointeniptaled will finally lake awav the righia 
wIihIi Uih Indians ani Mniana hate olwayt ilaimcd wuh 
■•-(.aril to ikr highlands. 

Ttie <»iie 1* N) yital dial die ipiCsboD rann ( t>e left 
(•eii li aj iwais III 1 a. tUm-Inm, neeeaaarv. at die eatlieal 
p t'lble niniient. 10 «nd a drniilalion indudiRg pri'mineiil 
Inhaiis lioih from Kenya and India lo inert the Cnlunial 
wesiiian he lalra any final anmn 

■'uch n«iK irf^in to ns lo lie die mty way in winch 
ill* CiiU weight of Indian ipinnn ran lie Mrrn nn die spot 
41 die iniwni nu.nunl in Londm Unfit ■— Pf 
Tint I* .< <vrt\et iicu 

ytorc llurma lifhoUton VmoncTS 
lidcoicil 


“ TTlhr% *' ami “ Srhclulrd Co'fes ” 

Ciiri'tinn® If 1* «iiil do iidI bilnte iii 
f.i'le lint the Rritidi rtovemmeni doe* 

‘.Mieihihul fftdc*" are 3irtinlK twkeil to 
mlfrnl that thes 'ire nn inferior ptvple, m con- 
Mihntion of 'omo illiwirv idvinlnge tiven 
to 1 few of thdr tiif'iilKr* R-inn* f isle* haw 
iKvn eh'Md n* “ -.rln dulcif " m ‘pde «'f ihcir 
protf'.t* Si^inc pirticuhr immlsers of eomc 
srhnluli'l ei'te mav Iw indllectn'ilK inopsllv 
phvsirall> pud i\rn coniplcMonilU nijicrior to 
va't miinlxr® of ‘‘n‘te Hindu**'. \rt Ihcr 
imi't licnr the budge of tie tnlK. ‘‘Srbcdulrd " 
Tlic hlKlhng of large ritimlierg of ixoplo 
from ctimalion to srcricr'dion j« "cnminM 
tniie* ' 1* n 'fry much grraUr oRsnre ngtinst 
bumnn t' ibm to liltl Kune «• "M-h^ulcsl 
fft'tr* ” For tbc wool "sfj inluled " lus no 
niora! inip'icnlmn. “rnmijisl" ha« Tfic rrn 
nanic art* as n dead wrigH upon tlic moral 
nitiire of us \iftiui*. hinUrinR Ilnir mural 
gniwth No w-ombr there hive isren prolrrt* 
nc'imt tie m.t.nunre of this ofIfn«niy 
noraeiiflature It shoaM bo dore away wjUj 


. Itangoog, May 24 

\ hictWt haiih of i) HiWllun prismets, who were 
‘ hoin TIiayMnivo and Myingjan Jails 
to li e Kangoia (.ewral Jad. has l«-en rrlcased 

l.'e ojwe jimmiTs li.e l^-en granted rondilional 
rrleaw aal ihrit rrle.w, will lie elli-sted as noon as the 
nrers^ry dicuHrM. hue lieen yrepared and eaeeulcil 
ni r lo H eir rrlra<e die tiriiomr* pre-eiiled an 

If I ftwi Maims. Jutirial ‘wcrelary, Msiir.1 ihe jaiL anl 
a^rrd him ih.i die, w„uld in fi.i,„e lead a peaceful 

t Nagmla. who r.nfined in di. Alipile Central 
Jail, arm. d ycier lay 1 , ihe ss under emoi. 

nleaW**^^" *“ 'iif ItsriRinB Criiiiai Jail, where h« was 

Tlis linng. Ihe i,m,| r <f Rebelh, a nn t 

lihiKal triMUins who line lii-rn rileawi lo (i2. win)* 
iiuriie, u" fil.imnd nice, 

indian .IsscKia/ion Corigrofu/fl/cef 
Or Enii of Cloic Deadlock 

uf the In.h'io Mirchanb. 
Uiamber ha'o h«iay Ktit the following cnhlo 
to (he Inuitn Niii.oDul Asrucahon, Zantibar: 

-Ounnullee lnj,„ Mer.},,.,.’ QiamU, « npalulile 
'irunaiji n ul rlove dead- 
>'iu ebaoipiooed ban 


. u , „ .Mcie.viul 

Jour sariithrs Im ibe 
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10 au ajrecmenl \*ilh lie league lul it was impo>« ble 
for lie Lorgre » lo reduce itvrU to the Irael { a eoni 
munal or^an alKii regards llic demand tial Mns- 
lim M )1 lers should nly come from »l e League the 
L n^ress took tie stand that it was prepared t exteid 
lie pre-ent Centre s ministries with a v ew iu inel ding 
repre entativfs fri m the Mu lira League k I tie temanJ 
that tl e pre ent mini tr e* sill uid b di nis-ed and new 
me- f rmed was not acieplakle Tl e ( ngnso lid not 
a k toi any repre entail n in the I* i jab an I Bengal 
Mini tries lit nlv slated what it wa pr (jred to d in 
C gre-s I’rov nces Mr Jinnal lien wanud tune to 
icn-'ull lie Leagir Councl Itfore he proeelel any 

It app ars that durii, Mr Gandhi la t nlerview 
w ih Mr Jinnah Mr Jinnah expte el a ue ite that 
ntil lie neg tial on tuncli Jed the Congees lla^ si odd 
n I I e ma le I fl> on p f 1 c 1 i Idin ‘ Tl ere wa. al o 
me talk regard np the f ng ng of Batide Malaram ’’ 


As uiniDK thit ttic ibfi\c i t faithful 
'Uiiiiuarv of tin lotucrs iiiorts bftwcfn tht tw > 
kadcie m i' at dice 'tniik will '•hn Imniha 
cliineliii tic imwilliivne s to ptt amtling iit 


guarantee tliTt ^mc other Mo-ltm organiza- 
tion new or old, will lint demand a siiniljr 
concession «ti its behalf’ Oliver Twi-t has had 
many re mcTrnations and may Inv c yet more 

\.« regard' the Congrc'S flag, it w a« cUreme- 
ly merciful of shri Jinnah that he demanded 
only a tempuraiy and ptovisional, not a perina 
nent discontinuance of its flying on jiublic build 
mgs and that he did not demand tlie flying of 
the Mo«lem League flag in lieu of or in addition 
to it 

Regarding the singing of Bande Mataram 
wc have nothing to add to what wc ha\ c already 
written 

The dtmand tliat in tl c preamble it «hou]d 
be statoil that Congress was entering into the 
agreement on behalf of the Hindu coimnunitv 
a' It' rqiie'cnt itivc was pcrliaps al'O miiint to 
unrloimmt the po ition of the Hindu Malnsabha 
O' the ptiiuipal organization of the Hindu com 


writiiiB How 1.111 le jui' ibh do so ml loo 
the advanlige of adding frc'h |»oinl' t hi' 
fourteen or twinta om alrea l\ biloii tbi 
public'’ 

•“liri linnah want' ( t ngrtss 1 1 itth ttriu« 
with limi on bchall of the Hindu lefogmzm-' 
Iiiiii as tilt rcprt'intatne f ilu Mw' dmins' 
Sy CongU"* mu t a hint tli it it i • mere Hindu 
loiiiiiivmd organizatitn uni lb it the Mo lem 
league done repit ent* tlie Mo lem imnimimty 
Fwii patent faUe! iKui ate to be embiKlMt) in ibe 
pre uiiblc before bhri Iinnah can proceed further 
\t Ills biildint all Congrt •• mim-triC' are 
to bo re foiincd and tbe Mu'lini members there 


niunitv 

ft neeel neit be in ide plain that ‘'hti Iinnaii 
<loc« nit want one united Indian nation or 
leopit but two mam 'cparato nations 

It niav bcob'crvcd here incidcntalH that it 
may be (bat Congress ha^ not Intbeito ronsulte'ii 
ilic Hindu Malia'ablia with regard to enj Hindu 
Mo'leiii unity igreeiiunt not becau e it w lui tiL 
toward* it or coii«i ler* it of no iccount, but onh 
te> avoid compiieating matter' futtlicr A Mos- 
lem league i« trouble enough win invite fredi 
trouble by consulting Hinelu' Chrisliau' bikii' 
etc also’ That mav be tlie feeling of Congrt" 
Icade r* 


of mint bo nominee of the Afo Icin I oat,uc 


V rather till order 

\s regiriU the alleged Congre" lenK we 
do not fin! it po iblo to prai c tie wilhngnc s 
of the Con^rc ' to enlarge the pre -ent Congrc" 
mini trie* m order to take m Mm abnan mtin 
ber* nommatcil In the Mo'lcni league that i* 
by Siin Iinnah 

In the first phcc who wall pay these aildi 
timi i! niemlxT'? Not certainly Ibe Congress 
leaders Tlie pre ent miinber of nimi'ter* is ii 
j 1 ! provinces ciuitc suflieitiit for tbe eonduct of 
juov metal st itc alTair* — in *ome there is a «uiicr 
fluily of mm 'ter*, and tlic tifftr' rf no pro 
vincial govenuiKiil are full to overflowing Has 
Congrt 'S any luoril right to vva tc the tax 
paytr*’ inoncv even to a 'maU extent In srti'fy 
''liri Imnali’ 

In the *ccond place, it licing well known 
that tic Mo'lcm League is not the sole icpre- 
sciUative of the Modem coiiimunitv, sup|io int, 
txmgn'S agreed to take in 'ome albtional 
Mu lull uitiulitrs as mini ter*, where is the 


Congresj IvorKing Commutee and ihe 
Frontt«‘r “ Teacher Abductor ” 

Tin. public eaimut have foigofUn the ea-e 
of the Frontier Uaclier \bdullah ''hah who w i' 
eamecriicd in tlic aUluetion of the gi,l Rain Knar 
and who ha' been re mdatcil by the Fionticr 
imni'try in Ins pci*t of teacliLr The Congrt" 
vverkmg Ctiimmlt<.c lud this ca'c under it' con 
ndcr itiem at its la't meeting m Bombay It h is 
‘‘imply U'ked the Frontier Premier to hold i 
judicial iiicimry into the t I'c, as if the eonvietion 
of the man ifter tipen trial by a comiatcnt eoiiit 
ant the upholding of lUc conviction In the 
Mnxilatc Court were not sufficient! 

In tlic past hi'tory of many eountne 
peace vvn* nbtame.l by a lung giving away i 
M Ur or a daughter i« utarnage to a Metoriaii' 
memareb Bm however Immihalmg to the 
dcftaltd 'uch peace might !x tlie wa' 

wvenawav in inarnag, not dislmnourcl m any 
«a> U IS to be hoped that to wink at tits- 
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Object of Mr. Nehru's European 
Tour 

Allaliilid, Mflv 26 (Dtli>fd) 


1 ^ 




■ Europe fnr 


plei 




Secrctan' of State for India doco not go against 
the fulfilment of the dcMre of the people of 


r India should be up and 


, all i 


ough I lo'e pleasii 

cuiip wy heallli, bfcaiise m> litallh i- 4 >.ir 
>w As for mpning my ilaiigliler Oip (uuld ha 
line to India if ii were only lo «e. her Tbetef.i 
,> chief objecl in \i‘ilin« Europe al ihis juntiure 
I ‘ludy the European Miiiaiion a- llie Indian pnbu 
, nol teparaled from ihe world pn hlem and »e ha 
> Keep m touch with ihe world problem lo fulfil o 




fur a ‘ 




I paric of the 


icibule Ir 


,H Pandil jawaharlal N. lui al a panv psen 

m Uis honour lluf evening li> ihe Allahalal I n> ConjsreK 
tomniillee on the eie of his depariitr. i Europe 

Mr Purusboiiamdas Tandm win poLe on lienalf 
ibe Ciiy Conpres' Ci mmiilee cauf lhai I’antil Nehru •« >i»i1 
111 t new 10 Europe wi« iii"l oppori im m aieoiini of llie 
lancu^ world problems lie bad uo d uibl lhai Pandil 
Jawaharlal who by hi. eery name »h nrd wiih h>« .mtetily 
and deMUon t" c iinliy . cause w iild r me .ui .ueees* 
(ill in bis missuin if -uidv and travel whiib wivuld lienefii 
Inlia by ibe infurtnation and Inowlidpi of hi» Hi' 'I'd 
Mr Tandm obseryel would also rai < iW 'taiii' of India 
in the esiimatimi of ibe wwld wlneh »a‘ veiv n>.e"an 
Inr ihe sol non of wirld prcblems l< whnb India e.Hild 
iiu more remain a. a pa»ive peciai >r lie wi'lied 'afe 
riiurii to Panlilji and a »iicce.'fnl i.voror. « /' i 

No Ifore Provinces fo be 
Constuuted ^ 

Ucmitly thp ImiprhPcict 


Bengal 

Bcugalin 
dou^ 

Z.mgui5tJc Provmces 

RTiat we ha\e written in the foregoing note 
doc* not mean that we aie not conscious of one 
ilrawback of di\iding India into many jyrovmces 
uir on a Imgui'tic baMn Tlie nd\antages do not 
require recounting in lictail The ad\anceinent 
of education i- facilitateil, cultural progicss is 
made easier, adiiiini'trat« c woik is siiiootlicned, 
len — and «o on Let us dwell a little on the other 
fiJe of the modal 

Many languages are «pok.en in India E\en 
,„t tin principal onco number more than a dozen 
ilir And they Imc growing htcratuics of their own, 
“tn cmbcxlying their culture When India tomes to 
Ii.nc a nationil language — whate%cr it be, e\cn 
then thev! language* will continue to bo U'cd 
and fUc'C htcratuics go on dc^clopulg 

The jKoplc of India h.i\e thus got to ham 
to li\e amicabU like one people, thougli con- 
'isliiig of vop irate group* speaking dilTettnt 
UngujgO' If tiicic be multilingual proMnee*, 
ihen wc get the opportunity tiicrc of serving 
apprenticeship m tlic art of fraternizing with 
. r,r M'^aking languages dilfcrcnt from our 

,. ,E/h, 


Mn .wed m th. Hoy «l Co, tl.ol ih, £-"‘'Zy SYS! 

Bntieli Government had no intention to consli. iincuivlic isobtion and seuaration 

Ullo ...ore P.OMMC, In .p.to of tlint prnnounoo X'Kd to dS Tninlt.- 

moot Ito-o nl,o nnnt o .opor.lo ICmalnkn pro- tnenYuZSc . . tl Zp 

:r,'.';oTr ^ "r 

ron.tdulum of ..lol, .oparato pnmny Tl.op ' „,licr ’siMpo a. roEatd. 'cdu'olSm.ll 

no fmalily m polit.o. no ytlod loci faoihlio., implojmoit m tl.o public .0“ co. md 

UP inlcgr.il parts of the honic of the Bcncih if „ i . i . ' ” , 

people, should be given back to the prov.me of n'f ‘ o"'"!'. 

Bongai Thia noyv form parts of the proaincoa ,i ,1 . '{* '‘V'l'iot. 

of aUsmu and Bihar Biliana got a province of V*™. "" addition.al arguuunt in 

thurs in 1912 No Bihnn-spiakmg nrc.a ho out- hngui'tic provinecs 

-ulc Bihar On>as have got a provimc of thei- JVos/wUy of Bengal Landholders 
own by the neyv Covernment of Imba Art, ami Tlie district of Bakarg.anj, will, lU hwd- 
Ihey arc agitating for the inclusion in their «iuarur«= in Banval, la xa,d to be the giatiarv of 
province ‘I"'’’";*’?'*"'*' *T “‘i*’** the following Int of news, 

still he outside it There i* no jiisj leaMiii ilun inilicatmg the pro-peritv of the la^ullinldcrs o/ 

w hj tlmdcsirc of the IJcngalH should niA W fill- tlie district ^ m me landlinlilcrs oi 

tilled Congnss ha* pis-cl a resolution m , ^ „ 

favour of the Hengih-si«akmg irtets m BiUii ^ J* “ 'T*’,', «* 303 prr.iUy^ulcJ 

provimc bi-ing trall«fcrml to Ikngd Anil. «. •''® kbas mahal lenurca cuulJ n<,i pay .id ibc 

we have slid, tlie pninounccmcnl of the Under- have '^nh ‘Eifii- anJ 

.mra as nt in l>e ailvrriisoj lor sale by auc- 
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>far Aiiilra'ia So7,>0Q 000 on dctwe, SuiO IdnaiXSe ITnr 

,.0 the .o.al Tli. ,>coplc of China InNe been putting up 

„( cLmbfilL w »a».e «»« , ver> bra%c fight and are on the T^bole regain- x 

BrilLns plan ol ixarroamjnl, mg lo t ground That 1« happj HLUb 

, , , , 1, ^ linn 1/30 of Tlic lapane'C howcacr, ha%c not thrown 

\u=tnlns popuhition 1' ic »»'» / H>on''C Tluv arc about to u-e their 

gainst South China 

free and therefore when ,hc> „„ China « no match for Tapan Blit 

for naUonal deface tl^ ^ Jl Sfence iftcr landing anjwhere tt.e lapane^c are ^urc 

like charge of a\l ^ j ^u- m the long run to meet witli stubborn resistance 

including air foiccs and Ynd“a The reshuffling of the Jipancsc Cibinct 

might be '' J^P ^ ^ military the whole successful The reshuffling has beeu' 

ire d'o told if the B 1 oba ously made for a more successful campaign 

control be renoaed ,,rtim of atlac-v R'W ® question how long Tapan s financial 

then the counln inaj be a MCtim ot attacs jj j ^ 

In land l)x no'"-" O' 'omo oUior ii.lion ^MlH re-our™- 
.nn Indion ^tolinn.n do to mins 0 Minn ,, , 

national cfficicnca in the fuld of national t t \ . -ri 

idraoo' "0 om P'o 1>“ '>''S»''o Mc^^tmo 1> tar from bemu qnift Tim 

British Gmcmmint caidtotW intend to cope 
r. . I c— a. Prisoners "‘th the unrest and distuibanccs thcic ba 

Exleriimcnt of Some repre ion, some of the method* followc^l being 

Two Kakoii pri'onei' whose home is in thos* imwle uso of m Bengal 

B^ngd wcia rccciith released from pnsons out- 

idc Bcngd The> canu back to Bengal but S|«?ui 

haae been eaterned from the ptoamce ba the rebels m '*poiD ha\e 'Ueceede<l 

Coicrnment of Bengal to the cMcnt :li«> haac And hi\o bun going 

The> had not been dune or pliinmog ^ „„ f„mpaigns are *hic in gn it parti 

do uiij thing unlawful lure rhev wen lo die help tln\ Imac bttn iccuaing from Itah 

(.aidcntla bciausi of tlicir past ruont iwt -md (.nuiun} m men and inattrnU But that 

for that they had alnidy uu<lcrg<.me * tie ri|iubliraii goMnmicnt of ^pain ha\c bicn ' 

mciit ^^h' then this frcsli puniehmcnt an« figliting again t such tiemindous odds is due 
that without anj fresh tnaii entiuh to the courage, pntnotisin and tenacita 

In some proMiices some punni e of the lo>al Ppimsh nopuhtum 

m i>o «c ion of intlucuce ipp*ar to have made •' * < * 

iiu tUcir inind that <.\cii Bengalis with a clean Pniam’s IT or /’reporcfiont 
record uid with siOstactora educational i„i„x, „ 

qualification* must not be allowed lo make a ti«. <44 ..lmi.ace i« ic.n lU .i^rh.. o‘s,pps.r»J 
living there Such being the case, Bengalis .od tint Isu m^n m ilie l.ingd«n .rs joimns Vi 
whose na t reconl i* not satisfactory must hod <)*•(>«» HI I cnli im*nu are l^nR ies.«tcred 

the problem of kciping boilv and ‘««l together '•'rlmd Mr Uorc-Brlulit, m » „pr^h m Drion 

,crs difficult m ™ch prmmtc , lb «... <cd iK., ihr . 

would be ea*) to su pect them of bad Jiveli- oullton np , „„ tfarmammi 

luiod or no ostensible means of living at all In «|>I «ir<r«li ihcrs «tr WnOQ oicn c<mpareJ wuJi 
and «\t«rn them <n that ground alone Should ih hr i . 

,hat happen and they he iMcmeJ J«>'« .U U. 3‘rad"br‘'p7::.i;Tt;^ 

Biiigal also where ore thev lo p>7 Mould it .-nipmeni «nt itaining Tls nseUy m 

not Ih* humane to keep them in pnson tsuW ano> i<», tnice the Ubi \far« figure 

‘\fj l.mc -md It ^ould be yrj d.ffitull Some Bengal Cab, ml Deciiwm 

b.r -I.rb men to b"'.' » '"'"it Bcniml “ „'"7 

Tl.nl »nl t» fi'W', "s ‘“I "-br..«l .k., ,h. C.k.Z i"? . 

e.iuenlcd Itensal" iQ mn';" " '''ms m BcbjiI I™ b'l . I l.t .1., k.n.h «.k 

It i« not M hat w c meant w a.«, il a man had to * Tl“» •<■!«■« c nirmpUiss il e .ppu.i ii eni 

<hr It might Iw Fomo consolation for him to dii aO 1 . le. l. '1.7'.'.,',’; nr.V" .1. -.k } 

m i” fd t of In, b»r end denr 
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for ihem to fight for the freedom of India and the) 
Hould ne\er think of leaiing then Motherland but would 
continue to fight fur 119 independence until their object 
was achieted 


Mr Jioaah was clamitng that the Congrea 
coulil not wtQ bwaraj without the help of the 
Muslims but Mr i5a\arLar was not ptepareJ 
to accept this claim 


The Hindus he said would continue 10 fight for 
their cuuntry in ‘pile of Mr Jinnah and Mr Pazlui 
Iluq who were emitting fire and hrimsione again ( the 
Hindus. In the present a^e of democrac) there was 
alwajs the rule of the majority, the Hindu were in a 
majority in India and they had therefore e\er\ right 
to rule their country The Hindu Mai a abha wanted 
nothing more for the Hindu than what was their right 
rills said Mr Saiartar was not comm aati m If ibis 
wd9 communalism was nut, he a ked nalionabsm aU 
cummunalisui to relation to liumamt] \th> buuld not 
mankind he c niidered as one and the world a a wbule^ 
But the fact was that there was a Hindu nation and a 
Hindu lulturc and if any community fought lor ■!> 
legitimate rights it could not be accu-«d of coiumunab m 
The Mii‘lim League was communal betau e it demanded 
mote than what was right lor the Mu*!im« 

lu conclusion Mr fcaxarkar »ai<J tliai the 
Hinilua would ue\or lca%e the Congrc" because 
they had worked and stcnficed the most fo 
tiie Congress 


The Hindu MahasaLba wa not against the Cungre* 
and was prepared to work diouldet to shoulder with it 
lit all national matter*. The Indian National Congress 
was a great oigantuiiua but the Indian nation was 
supreme The ladian \aiioc«l Congre** was only a 
means to an end the Indian nation Tlie Hindu Malta 
Siibha would continue to e&ist eien after India was free 
b cau>e It would be necessary eien then to safeguard 
Hindu iniere is and to present encroachment* upon Hindu 
tights. He exhorted the Hindus not to feel ashamed m 
calling Uiem elses Hindus and to prepare ihemseKes for 
sacrifices m the cau e of (he Hindu nation 

Mr Saiarkar said that on hi« own part, be wa* 
always prepared to go ahead of any person who called 
himself a nalionali-t to sacrifice hi» all for ine Mother 


Hindu Mahasabha on Unity Talks 

Tiie Hindu Mahasabha orking Coiuimttcc 
ha', passed a long rc-olution on the Bo-c Itnnah 
unitj talks of which the concluding paragiapS 
aie quoted below — 


The Working Cmmillee reiterates a‘ empbalicaUT 
as possible its protest again I any alleinpl on the part of 
tl e Indian National Congrs‘5 to enter into any asrwmeol 
whatsoever with the Muslims in the nsme of Hindiidom 
as a whole U will be pure nusrepresentalion to ^1 »t a 
Hinuu aiuslim agreecnent and cannot be bindiiig on 
Hmdudom as a whole unless and until the Hindu Maha 
•.ahha which alone represents the Hindu eommiinity as 
consulted on the issues raise 1 and ancii n» aoch agree 
m nt under its own hand and se&l 

“The Hindu Malia abha deplores the fact ibal evajOBs 
of the Congress in not maintaining a purcU naHonJia 
altitude ana pondering to Muslim comniunalisi- 
nitely postpones the I uildirg up of a slroog nnili 




and perpetuates the stronghold of Bnti h ImperiaLsm ou 
(he people of India 

“The Iluidu Mahasablia, therefore, steriJy enjoins 
upon the Cosgre s to step out from any attempt to settle 
the couuuucal que lion as by its auli Hindu and nolo 
nouU) pro-Musbm attitude it has teased to be qualified 
for the task. 

Tiaally die Hindu Maha-abha warns the Covemment 
not to acknowledge any such Congress League agreement 
as a Hindu Muslim aetlleuienl or to proceed to frame any 
cunstituiiUDiI changes on that basis ’ 


Sir Manmatkanalh Uukherjee 
on the bharcef Case 

Ihe following classic pionounccmcnt is 
taken from bir Mamnathanath Mukhexjis 
lepori on the shareef cast, — 

"Altliougb m exercising clemency the authority con 
cerned i» moved by considerations not merely of jusUce 
but al'O of expediency and broadly speaking takes a uiucli 
Wider outlook of the entire situation than what a court of 
justice Is pernuiled to do yet if the limits widun which 
cletbeDcy may be legitimately exerci ei are UansgresseJ, 
(lie clemency is bound to have us repercus.iuiis on the 
mural foundations of the ealixe social structure, weaken 
die prestige of the auiboriiy concerned and bring into 
bsrepute the adnutij traiioo from which the cicmeDcy 
proceeded Looked at from the standpoint of die com 
mumtv at large pum hmeot of a crime aSords them a 
sense vl security which they lose if the punishment is 
remiiird oo a ground which is wholly unju tifiable The 
view of (be Hon ble Minister that the ofience was of a 
lechmcal nature i» enurely ussupportahle, and the way 
ID which the clemency in ihe case of Zafar Hussain was 
bruugbl abcnil rr. by ibe remiSMOS, ra the first plac^ of 
(be sentence in respect of three pimps and procureri as 
regards whom any clemency wa* entirely out of the 
questtoD must be severely deprecated'' 


r/tc Question of India's National 
Language 


The Dikar Htrald wntco 

We have noted not without some mi givings that 
there 1 a movement m Bengal for dislodging Hindi from 
the position of the national language of India.” 


After Doticing and admitting the force of 
some of tile argument& of the piotagoni't' of 
Bengali, it ob cncs 


"But what I- play to die Bengalis in Bengal may well 
be death to the Bengalis in Bihar It is the sacred duly 
of every Beogih who mean, to slay on in Bihar to Jram 
to speak an I wnfe cot simply Dr ‘•uniti Cliaderju 
bauni ur lasic Hindi but very, very good Hindi In no 
other way can tliey win over the hearls of their Biha 1 
brclhreu and huld their own in the economic struggle 
Even for uur brethren in Bengal tlie agitation' against 
Hindi IS di linclly uicidal Its only certain result wdt 
be 1 1 oust the Bengalis more and more from positions ef 
leadership in the Congress. When Madras and Orissa 
are making Hindi a compulsory second language it is 
idle for the Bengalis to cavil at it They do not reabse 
lilt oth r provinces are stealing a march over Ihem 
The majnniy ol the population in Bengal are Muslim* 
Though their mother lon,.ue is Bengali they do e t object 
10 Hmdu^tbam Mr FaaJul Ifuq can speak EngliJi, Ben 
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Kuli and UtJu wiih i jual (a«c run many iMlier Ben 
^jUMusli I IruJir*. Vly ») m 11 lie Deni,a1t Ilin tu* 
whi parade lleir iiilrlleclual »uptri niy at Uii^ fal to 
b f mcilms wh ill llie laikward Miietima do not full 
I lliciilt? Ul lie tlrngdU f How lie fcl riou* example 
( ‘•'3 Sul) at Clanlra Due wlin ran praV Hindi aa 

The Moihrn /feiRit iit' allowed different 
(}} t) i ijuc IJOD of luilinb nntional 
I m^jUage to Ije c\prt ^cii iti ite pngoi* in order 
lint the public 'hduhi know tlmn Rut ptr^in 
illj the 1 htor of till* j Hirnil doe^ not biUete 
tint the hulk of n n Dent,ahi would fntour 
nen Jf tlif i i^f foi it n«M \iry iiiuib 
itrongir than il i*- Uc hi t Id Ikngali 
lUl^lcncc^ «o in '■onie of hi' | wd w to Uicm on 
'(inc occa loti' uicntioning hi' reasni*. winch 
need not he rci« itid Pn-^oniilh lit hold' Uiat 
on lln whole B ngali is ht'i hiU 1 to be tit 
natinii d hinwimgc of Ind i 

\« I ir B(nRnh« in Bd u It unuifl Hindi 
ceitaiiilj tl c> '1 fiul I d it ai U t t m tl tir ow i 
inUrevt Bciikalis dwillinR in ilifTeunt pro 
\uicC' of linlii will full it lo their lehantogo 
to karti the hn„inR(' f thoM pioiinrc' 

^\iittlui Hindi be or be not uliiirntth 
idipted i' tic iinti iiifll hiifcnip il Indm for 


puri>oi>ts of bu'inc's it ourIiI lo be leaiiit H htn 
we. wcie 111 Gcnuinj 12 >tar» ago we found 
Pandit Tarieband Ro) af the I’liijal; teacLing 
llineli in Berlin UmeerMtj The Germans, uii* 
dcr-tanebng the coinmcrcnl adeitnUge of know- 
ing IIiiuli hae] enkaged luiii to teach it 

Uhatceer inav happen in futun, under pre 
ocnt eircuHi'tuKtu no piibhe ranii cm nnkt 
bi' influence felt in the Conyc" unlc'S iic no 
spciW Hindi well 

rmallj Hindi lm< a literature for wliirh 
alone it weiuld be worth one s while to ham it 
\a rcginju nengaJi ^/u' iJmaii', we haee, to 
tate it as a mere fact that tlicir foreiiio'l 
Bong ell oi^n Uod la m faeour of making 
Bengili the nation il Iniiguvge of India 

Purloining From Our Pages 

\ Bombav paper hi-e lifted an aiticlc fioin 
etir h'l \piil j ue without ackiKmluipiicnt 
Ue bate no dctcctue on our -taff to find 
out all who mat be 'jQiiJirJj guilte, i- it n 
not emr mfcnfion to pillor> all plignn-ts It 
IS only b\ cUince that phpiari'ni of tlii« sort 
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Indian*, at home or abroad generally fight 
a lo ing game Thej do not fight uiile«3 of 
cour e it IS forced on tiiem b^ the pitilc** world 
\nd, e\cn when thej ha\e to they do it rather 
in an aniatcuri'h manner more to lose than to 
wn The Indian abroad however inu«t shed 
off «otne of his \nrture of quieti'm — he ha» to 
be more alert, more actne more read> to defend 
him«elf m a world of «trange faces and hostile 
forces He is to make hi* way in an unknown 
part of the globe and he must hold himself 
there The law of life — and the law of self- 
defence — he learns m that new world which is 
not friendly to him This perhaps accounts 
for the fact that the greatest Indian fighter of 
the centurj — truly Indian too as a man of 
peace — has had his first training in South 
\fnca Who knows how much the Indian 
struggle owes in this respect to the fndians 
abroad? Yet, victory «eldom graces our long 
*uffenDg, we know whether in India or overseas 
The Zanzibar Indians succe«s therefore, comes 
to all Indians as a relief— and a me«sage of 
nope 

Zanzibar Settlement 

At last a <ettlemcnt has been arrived at 
,betv»ecn the Indians and the Zanzibar authorities 
and Id general the Gotemment had to yield 
to the clove traders over 50% of their 
(demands The Secretary of the Indian National 
' Association, Zanzibar addressed the following 
letter to the Congress Office Allahabad thanking 
Handsomely the Congress and informing it of the 
terms of settlement of the dispute 

“I am enclosing herewith the text of the lereement 
on the clove dispute reached between the Indi&a com 
taumty and the Zanabar Gorerament as 3 result of 
“egoUations carried on for the last three weeks. The 
*Srecinent on our side is subject to conhrmatjon of the 
Congress. The credit of any settlement goes to the Coo 
press and India for the marrellous support giren to the 
Zanzibar Indians The Zanzibar Indian community owes 
• deep debt of gratitude to Pandit Jawahtilal Nefam, 
Sj Subhas Chandra Bose and Sardar Yallahhai Patel for 
organising and intensifying boycott The terms of 
jettlemeni have given satisfaction to all sections of toe 
Ind an community at Zanzibar The Indian commnmW 
highly appreciated your untinng efforts on oor behalf 
*0 tius fi^t ” 

Points moM AcBEEVtwT 

'■ The mam items of the agreement are as follows — 

monopoly of purchase by the Clove Growers Assoma 
’ton is entirely given op There is only to be a licence 
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system for persons desiring to deal m or export dotes. 
The Qore Growers Association will enter on the market 
as any other dealer except that it will fix the minimum 
price The Association will not also sell direct to over 
seas markets so long as the normal dow of exports is 
maintained There is only one stipulation that the ex 
porter wiU buy £fiy per cent of doves, that he exports 
from the Association The Government of Zaimhar will 
innte the Indian National Association of Zanzibar acting 
in consultatioa with the Chamber of Commerce to submit 
a panel of names from which British residents will sele t 
an Indian repxeseniatiie to serve upon the Board of 
Management of the Qove Growers Association and the 
Advisory Committee Indian traders will also have the 
benefit of buildings and marketing centres near the 
depots of the Clove Growers Association upon the pay 
men! of a fee for their use The Gove Growers Associa 
tioD will neither employ buying agents nor grant Credit 
faciliiies for pnrcliase of cloves, nor any increase of the 
number of Associations buying depots is eontemplated 
From the terms, it is understood that the Indian trader 
will thus be completely free to carry on his trade and 
there u no danger of his being ousted by the Association " 

The decision on the Agreement is still pending 
So far however the Apeement is a coocesstoo to demands 
of Indian uaden la Zsnmbsx 

We congratulate (be Zanzibar Indiaoe hearti- 
ly on their victory, howeAer partial They 
have proved their wortli and proved as 
well that right, e%en when that is on 
the Indian side, may sonetimes win The 
Indian National Congress which valiantly iooa, 
up the case of these traders, and went so for 
as to organise a boycott of clove m India 
of course desert cs our congratulation The 
Secretary Foreign Department, A I C C , may 
legitimately write as follows 

**I welcome ii ss a major achievement of the Congress 
fore gu pobey,** said Doctor Rammanobar Lohia commenting 
on the terms of the Agreement. Coniinuiog he said, 
"Througboul the equatorial bell of the Bntish empire 
where Indians Lve and work and trade justice and freedom 
are being fougM for and I am happy the Congress is in a 
position lo further this fight ” — {U P) 

The Government of India too did not let 
down the Indian case we should recognize, and 
stood by the Zanzibar Indians, and deserve all 
praise for that Klore courage, more faith m 
their strength, and a determination not to take 
things lymg down— this must be the message of 
Zanzibar to ail Indians abroad 

Kenya HiGHL-tNos 

Zanzibar has won the fight that was forced 
on it Kenja Indians are unwillingly being 
pushed into one just about the hour The whole 
land question in Kenya is now coming ahead 
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It will be discussed lo tbe next se sion of the 
Kenj a Council, arising out of tlie Bills which 
the Goicnunent publislied to implement the 
recommendations of the earber Coinmisaion A 
memorandum of the Kenya Government was 
laid on the table and the Dills it is stated, will 
be shortly introduced to form Land Boards for 
Native and European Reserves The tthitc 
Highlands from vchicli Indians are being de 
barred will have more or less the seal and 
approval of law The question will not be 
subject to further discu'sion points out The 
Kenya Daily Mad (\piil 24 1938) as was 
promised to the Government of India m the 
Ithite Paper of 1923 \tith regard to the 
Highlands the memorandum propose* 

As icgucls the HighlsDtJi a Notice givuig a dciadcd 
dcfinitioQ of ihe bounduies of the Highlanda wiU be 
published ehoitly This will aubsequeatly appear in a 
Schedule lo the Crown Lauda (Amendmenl) Ordinance 
and in due course the Highlands Order in Council wiU 
define tbe lIighlaDda by reference to lha Schedule cacept 
as prosided in the Crovn Lands Ordinance and the new 
Name Lands Trust Otdiaaace the boundatiea ao dehnel 
will he unalterable 

This Order will provide for the eatabbalimeni of a 
Uiehlanila Board eossisUog of the {(Stowing persons 

(a) the pcisoa (or the tune be og lawfully 

discharging 'he finciiOD* of the Colonm 
Secretary who shall be ihe President of ihe 
Board 

(b) tie person (or vhe lime being lawfully 

disthartng the funcii bs of vhe Cosiusssonet 
(or Lands and ^ttlemeot who shall be 

t i<»Ptesideal and 

(e) five persons not holding o£re in the public 
service of the Colony four of wbom shall be 
chosen ftoo lime lo uoe \>y the European 
LegisUlivo Council and oue of whom shall be 
noiuinateJ from time to time by tbe Covemor 
Factions or IIichlavds Bouni 


The proposed functions of the Board will be to 
protect the interesls of tl e inhabiianls of the Ibgldands 
■0 llie land situated m tbe 11 ghlands and in paiiKulat 
to make repreacnlatioss to Ihe Coictnor when in tbe 
opiBJon of the Board, anjihing in relaUon lo the 
admio alralion managemrnt dei^opmenl of control of 
these lands is nni in the l<r«l iniercsis of tbe inhalaianla 
of the Highlands The Board will also be required to 
give or wilhliold IIS consent in all matters id which iis 
consent IS required by any Ordinance for tbe time being 
10 force in ihe Colony, and proiision will be made 


requirisg the Govrmor lo consult the Board on all 
millers relaung to the diiposilion of land vidua ibv 


rorcigners, as pointed out bj the Indian repre- 
<!entativcs in the Kenja Legi«lativc Council, 
‘a&sured the Indian commumtj C' ential safe- 
guards about their futuie m rcgaid to the con- 
trol and administration of the Highland* ” To 
fjiLn only two of them, the one of the thei 
Secretary Sir Philip Cunh£fe-Li<tcr, came in 
1935, and the other from Mr Orm'bj -Gore only 
k*t November Mr Orin-by Gore's -tatement 
m the Commons ran as follow* — 

It IS not intended lhat the Order in Council 
defining the boundaries of the Highlands area shall lu- 
clude any provision involving legal or admioistratue dis* 
ciiinmttien os tbe basis of race or sationality id con 
nexton with the occupation of land in that area The 
issue of the Order will not affect the policy which had 
been followed since 1906 " 

In vain would one point out the declaration 
of Mr C E Mortimer, Acting Commissioner of 
Local Government Lauds and Settlement, a* 
quoted by The Statesman corre«pondcnt (^pnl 
14 1938) running as follows 

Such an unequivocal statement leaves the policy of 
II \! s Cevernment on this point beyond all doubt, and 
I uust the honorable mover will accept that statement as the 
detlstaioo which he desires and iliai n will go far to 
divpelbng lie unhappy phaotums of uncenuniy and dis- 
quieiude lo wh eb reference haa been made ’’ 

The present authorities aic determined to 
squeeze out the Indians and African" ‘Racial 
diiienmmatiun is a tcim apparently meant for 
apphcatiow against Indians— in India or abroad 


IVESVA A\D GoitBNMLM OF ISDtA 

It was only in la«t April that the Council of 
Stale ID Delhi accepted Mr Ramdas Pantulu’" 
resolution on the Kenya position 

This Council recommends to the Governor General 
so CoiiMl to tale prompt action not only to prevent tbe 
•wue of tie proposed Order m Council by Ilia Majesty a 
t,ov«mcnent implemenung the recommendations of tbe 
Keo). land Commission but also lo remove the ever- 
losing di.ab.blies imposed on Indian, ,n Kenva 
s^aMy in pursuance of the so-called adminisiraiirt 
ptaciwe which prevents Indians from acquiring and 
J-T grant, iranffer or 
Af™Yn v« *“ •ndian settlers boih from the 

Lucopean settlers. 


... Il", ol India readily accepted 

No provi'ion, it is sicn for Indian repro- resolution with great pleasure 
scntation is made and the land interests Sit Jagdish Pra«ad replying for Government Slated 
or requirements of the Indian rommumty *“'1 always been the policy of 

in Kenya arc cnUrely ignored The powers m crests oT'lnJien n1‘* '? '>'* Honour and 

of the Boards are such lhat ‘ Ih^ prac- naied that the impbcaimn. cf ^,1”^ ‘'^“1 »PP'®* 

licalSy become the bodies to use the veto Council would be to gi,e moral * P™P“*®‘' 


powers of the Governor” Yet successive 
(\ ‘Secretaries of State for the Colonics and stronglilmg' 


Govemmenl of Indi* 
j ■ •'** British Government the 

n India on the subjeel 
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The Govemtnent of India therefore, must 
be on their trial now It is a fight against them 
Indeed, the Deputy Leader of the European 
elected members m the Kenaa Council Major 
P N Ca\endi'h Bentinck concluded his 
«peech on their resolution a king to gi've effect 
to the Kenya Land Comnii ion Report xoth 
the following «igmficant word 

“\s for as ihe White people are concerned threats 
troo the GoiemmeDl ol India leave us cold We dont 
trant racial troubles, hut if they come I Lnoiv who is 
going to um” 

The European impenah ts would certainly 
cow fail to remember the «er\ ice of the Indiaos 
in defence of the East Atnca during the Great 
War The interest of Kenya would also bard- 
Iv count though the Indian leader Air Pand>a 
may point to that, 

Lmbrage vas taien hr the European iepreseniaij*'i> 
d{ the Legislauie Council at the fact that Mr Moitimat 
could not underlie to fix “the quahfymg adjectite »lute' 
or European before the word Highlands in the proposed 
Order in ^oncil ” 

COilMTJNALIST ABBQM)’ 

It IS (he more tragic therefore to read m 
the face of the abo\e, the following in a leader 
of the African Tribune of Mombasa Kenya 

JteachOBS of ihi recent ladian elections in Vlombasa 
are oov he sg felt. In a recent arucle, the Tnbun* re- 
(enred to the “gentlemens agreemeot" whetebr one MnUim 
and one Hindu were to stand for election as a guarantee 
of mulnal good faith between the two great commaoiues 
and an lodicauon of the hsrmoiiT that prevailed belweea 
them. Unfortunately this eieelleat arTangetnenl w« 
bioLen by some self interested party of the eootrsct n 
the result that two Hindu not Indiia irpreseutacues were 
reJurned to lie l.egj.lstJTe Council, the election being 
earned on totally on communal basia. 

South Africa 

South African Umon is m the throes of an 
election in the middle of ifay now * It is not 
devoid of interest for the Indian* The United 
Partv, With Generals Hertzog and Smuts as their 
leaders, stand for a more liberal outlook in 
which raciali'm plays no part at lea*t openly 
The Nationali't Part> of Dr Malan of course is 
frankly a 'racialist’ party The two proaounce- 
ments quoted below (from the Sfatcs7nany wiU 
speak for them'ehe , and giie us an idea as 
to how the Indians would fare imdcr the res 
pecti%e Parties if tbe> come to power 

Generals Hertzog and ^muis of the United Party in 
their mamfeHo to the ‘kiulh African people, said “We 
want a victory that will male this country »afc fox ns and 
our children against the disintegrating forces of mere psrtT 
dins ODS and raasl stn/e " General Hertzog further sa 4 
in his first elecoon speech “ Dim« on with its anu-SonA 

•The elections have vince returned the Lnited Party 
With a clear majority 


African anti British, anb JewiJi, anuNaUve policy — a 
policy that « inherently anfi-everything from wbch 
pcduical capital can be struck — is a pohey of de pair 
earned on the wings of selfishness and hate, eating out 
of lU own entrails and promoting its own destruction ” 

The Nationahst Party manifesto which was signed by 
Dr D F Malan. Dr N J van der Merwe and Mr J G 
Strydom, mns, to part, as follows “The Party would 
abolish the Cape Native Franchise keep vuiplus natives 
from the towns and introduce revidenim vegregation A 
stop would be put to the wholesale buying ol land for 
natives, and the native would be left to acquire land by 
his own initiative and in accordance with his real needs. 
Segregation of non Europeans would be enforced m 
tnduvtry with a quo a system of employment where 
devirabte Cape coloured voters would have separate 
repre<caiatroo The Parly would prohihil mixed marriages 
and the employment of Europeans by non Europeans.” 

The Intjun Position 

The Indian po ition in South Afnca is 
neither strong nor bappj The li t of their 
gne\ance3 will be os long as the li«t of their 
shortcoming We learn from the Indian 
Opinion, vAo e 'call to jouth’ on the ■grounds 
we heartily cndor«e 

The Indian in the Aatal and Transvaal Provinces has 
not the banchise — that bulwark of all demociaue 
cemntnes— and he must need therefore to be always on 
the alert. The Indian labours under tremendous difficulties 
both in Natal and Transvaal Employment is difficult to 
obtain The Natal Railway System vthicb at one time 
employed several ihousands oi Indiana and which owes 
a great deal to them for us development, cow employs 
only a few hundred The White Labour Pohey is drmng 
oor men to the streets. Notwiibstanding the provperity that 
Sooth Afnca is now enjoying the economic condition of 
our people has nol changed for the heiter pay 

for eqnu work— a clause which besnttfies the Capetown 
Agreement, is not worth the paper that it is written on" 
The Slate which should set an example by paying the 
Indian an economic wage is constantly m breach of the 
formula. The wages that are being paid to the Indian 
employee* in the Railways and Harbours, will vend any 
ovilizH country to shame Our Teachers who are in 
the employ of the Natal Education Department are paid 
uggardfy Oar gradoares at the Sastn College who pur 
in as much work as the European Maff are paid mu-h 
lower than their European confreres These are nak->d 
Irulbs that our youth must face Ttliat is going to 
happen to the hundreds that the ^a in College turns oat 
every year’ It the Indian youth going to sit with folded 
arms and Micawberhke, wait until something turns up’ 
Agent-Generu. ih South Afeica 

Air Hazsa Rau, the new Agent General in 
South Afnca amvcs m Ivatal about the *ame 
tune He ®ucceeds to ■=ome great name and to 
a difficult ta=k A\c would wi«h him all suc- 
ce s and, happy and loving welcome from his 
countryiucn in South zVfnca 

G H 

Indurnn la Mauniiue 

Tub new «csaion of the Legislative Council has 
been opened todav, 12th April, by the new 
Governor, Sir Bede Clifford In a very long 
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address Exeelleney has referred at ^ 

length to the political and economic needs oi tha Anguetd and Pandit Sahadco At the 

Indian population and he will sholtly lay before (ame Hme a general nee m ibe alandard of bring of 

the council a plan for the revision of the CODSbtu the Indian mhaLuanla m Maurilim haa been an ita- 

tion whereby the interest of all classes of the P«^ element .n Musmg diacontent araongat Indiana 
Indian people will be fully represented In anti- * ' “ , 

cipstion of those refonis Hts Excolleoey Im «.» I.ns.o,..,o» 

taken a very bold step m apporntmg two Indnrna t 

as members of the Legislative Council in the place pUc*, hut no evidence haa been placed before the Com- 

of two European members (one official and the nuaaion to ahow that syaiematic mumidanoD or ihreata or 

other non-official) who are now on leave The repnasl* *®re ever addressed to workers to induce them “ 
two members are Messrs Abdool LaUff Osman t 

and Seeparsad Scethookun, both of them being ambers of persons left thL^work, J ihey^ww ahi^ 
small planters The former is the elder of el outsiders coming after them, and this as a result of 
Mr ARM Osman — the first Indian to be f***® rumours There was no organised form of inUnu 
appointed as magistrate in this colony now f®* 

acting as substitute Pxocureui General Re- purpo** „ r „ 

ferrmg to the new members Sir Bede, in his o) The eMairper.oii^^orthf^j‘’owy‘'of ihe esiaies 
speech, says, were armed with a view to defence, shortly after the 

‘But »o remove any jutuficauon for the charge that •‘“‘hreak of the umesu This la deprecated, although in 
the Government is out ol touch with, and contaiua no * «*t«» unuiar to that Uuough wmeh the Colony baa just 
tepresentaUve of the working claaaas I have decided to wraone ta any way likely to be eoncenied are 

nominate two lepreaentaUTei of the small planiers and «“““«<* ‘o® “aximum -mount of pobce protec- 

laboureta to the vsoaneiM caused by the absence this **®" available at their disposal. 

Seeaios, of .the Cemmisuoner of Police and Mr Robinsoo Tug SHoorutcs at Umon Flacq a»p L'Escaua 


I ^ve deliberitelir selected for tbw posts, men who 
beloeg to the agncultural class and I have pleasore in 
welcoming them to the CouocU today I am tore they 
will show that even of they are inexperienced in pnblio 
and political aSaira and nave had leeser opportomuea 
for eduoauon than tome of us, they ere neverthelese 
capable of acipiatiiliog us wuh the outlook of their 
people on all matters directly aSecting (heir totereU'* 
With these appointments, the number of 
Indian members on the Legislative f^uncil u 
brought to four The other two are the Hon’ble 
R Gujadhur now on leave in India and the 
Hon ble 0 M D Atchia, Mayor of Port Louis 
At no tune more than two of our people sat on 
that Council 

The report of the Commission of Enquiry 
that was appointed to enquire into the unrest on 
sugar ^states that occurred m August of last 
} ear has also been laid on the Council tabic It 
IS a voluminous publication covenng more than 
250 pages in which all the facta relative to the 
strike of Indian labourers have been fully 
stated 

We can only publish the summary of the 
principle conclusiona and recommendatioiis 
Immediate ai^d Rxil Caosu or the Unrest 
(1) Hie imiDcdiEte cause of the ouibreak of the 
unrest was the cul of 15 per cent to the Uba cane 
earned out by the directions of ihe Manager of Sana- 
Souci Estalfl Co, hid. Hua cut itaell would not bar- 


<4) The enniriaa of the Coamisaioa inio the aheot- 
togs at Umon-Fiacq asd L'Eacxber show that 

(a) active preparaiiosa were mads beforehand by 

m factory management of Umoa FUeq Sugar 
Enw* to arm asd to open fire, in d^enee «f 
en?er*tb “F hoaiile niob 

(b) poinijng of r’lflea ai the crowd of membera 

01 the eaiaie peraoanel waa a provocative act 
on iheir pm, though thia waa not the caoee 
01 the ruth on ih* factory and the finua 
which ensued. ' ® 

(c) the finng look place owing to the fact that ' 
tba factory aiaS were, at the monKnt firms 
took place, is fear of ibeir hvea owing to the 

lAt Ik'.** c crowd is the estate yard, 

(d) firing could have been avoided bad the 
rolico been present m sulcient numbers to 
yh« with the stmalioa and rt is vnlorlnnate 
Wat robcB in sufficient numbers <Ld not 
mwve until just after the finng had taken 

(e) ^ Managw refused to aUow one of the 
tatties available on the estate to be used -s 
an ambuluice to take the wounded labourers 

rn ik. *“ sreaUy to be deprecated. 

** L’Bcaber by the Police was 

S*.®® C0U«CtL OF GoiEft«ME.Nt 
fM Th« . “’’c I-IBODR Party 


nroueni aooui »uti. - big strike and euch a widespread behalf of the MaunUua®LahLJ'’p*M campai^ o. 

mamfesiation of discontent had there not bwn ether verbatim reporti and note,°'l'v"'”5d compMcd with the 
mu™ at work aa weU The real cause that brenght that Dr ^ure h,, cm d ^ 

about the outbreak of the atrike waa the cnimilalive campugq on behalf of laW, * poLtlcal 

eBecI upon the workers of Dr Cure's labwr campaign mada by Dr. Cure at hia feline statemMls 
and his^peoche. delivered to audience, ol Ltdim. mid bkel, t, be eiacerb.le r.cial“«l!Sr.nd in,e*Lfy cdoi? 
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preiudice and occasionally, highly inaccurate statentents 
'were made hy him without any trouble being taken to 
verify whellier they -were correct 

The SOCIETE he BiENFAIS'NCE OES TRAVAILtElH BE 

IIle Mai rice 

(6) The constitution by Dr Cure of the Sociele 6t 
Bienfaisance des Travailleurs de 1 He Maurice was earned 


m the ordiDary course that the cut would be carried ouU 
On the other hand, the amount hitherto paid hy estates 
for the Uba cane appears to have been loo high The 
actual amount which comrilules a fair return should be 
delettnmed by the Committee of Experts the selling up 
of which IS recommended to determine what is a fair 
go to planters in return for their canes, based 


Bienlaisance des iravaiueurs ce 1 lie Maurice was earned *uc*ose content of such canes No cut how- 

out principally waWe h,m to lodge a made of the 1938 crop Theretfier. a 


Maurnius to implement internalional obliga.^ with rte^^’caJiie'sbodd 'be'mad'riiVening” over" a Vt<od 

the” oie«“authm‘lyt7 Dr Ci.rT when^h^^ apjJmd *fh. d^.t” on 1 ‘!’n ^A?"v,n 


progressive reduction in ibe amount given in respect of 


^ uthonly by 

for the incorporation of the Societe de Dienfaii 
a friendly society under the Friendly Societies Ordinance 
of 1874. The itsuking legal position m ght -with 
advantage be inve<tigated hy the Governmenl’s legal 
advisers The Mauritius Labour Paru have sent a sludenl 
of economics named Jomadhur to England to act there 
as a representative of the Labour Party with a view to 
getting into touch with labour leaders in order to secure 
greater recognition by the British Government of the 
aims of ibt Mauritius Labour Party The nectsaaiy tx 
pensei incurred by Mr Jomadhur from ihe funds of the 
Societo de Bienfaisance and this appear to be ultra turet 
the powers and constitution of the Society 

kuxsDUtxt or OftoiNAncE No 22 or 1874 


show that the deduction is in fact lustihed At the 
•line time, the Department of Agriculture should con 
linue the experiments, they have been making to find a 
cane to replace the Uba cane 
Relatiovis of Small Planters with Cane Dealers 
(11) Aiiotber complaint of small planters is in con- 
neciion with cane dealers or intermediaries Their com- 
plaint that they are forced by the estates to deal through 
a certain caoe dealer whether to do so or not is jusliEed, 
especiaUr when the operation o! this conviraint s 
examined lo the light ol the limitation of Area system. 
On the other hand, caoe dealers, play a part in the pre- 
sent Bnancial orgamzatioa of the sugar industry in advan- 
cing latsanre taloir to small planters in circumstanees 
where neiiber the factory nor a Co-opcrstive Credit 
Society would do so The evil pan of ibis system is 
that 'wbich deprives small planters who are under no 
financial obligatioa towards the cane dealers, of iheir 
freedom to send canes lo the fsetery of their choice, 
under their own name ct that of their authorised repre* 
senuiises ind on terms arrived at m direct negouation 
with the facioiy, eiiber personally or through their autho- 
rised repreientaiivei The general pniiciple to be 
observed vs tuit the small plaster must not be adeer«elr 
alfecied nor his liberty of action taken away by arrange- 
menis entered into hy pariiei unknown lo him 
Smalc Planteos ano Limitation i 


ordinance No 22 of 1874 under which Frwndly Soeietiee '>*' vvlvtch deprives smsll planters who 
ate constituted in order that power may be given to an * —t.— .,w., . . - — — 

outside authority to lovailigate the tStirs or Cntncee of 
any Friendly Society 

POUTICAL CauvES of the UNREST 

(8) Several witnesses in addition to Dr Cute, have 
appeared before the Camauaiion and ate unattuuous •& 
staling that some of the causes of the i nresl are of a 
political niiuie and arise out of the (act that the preseni 
electoral eyatem results principally m the return ol repre- 
sentativai of one section of the community only ^e 
Commivsion have carefully borne the<e represeoitiiont in 
mind and have come to the conclusion init one of the 
causes ol the present unrest is political discontent ^>e 

CoRunission abslain from making any specifie recom- 

mendation os the political aspect of the unreet, as they ruinous competiij 
are aware that the question of adjusting polili^ tepre - ■ . > 

sentation in Mauritius is already engaging the alletilioa 
of Ills Majesty s Government in England. 

CaiEVANCEs or Small Flanters 

(9) SmaU pUueis generally complain that they do 
not receive sufficient sugar in return for canes which Ih^ 
send to the nulls to be crushed. As a result of ibeir 
investigations, the Commission have come lo the coiwlu 
eion that small planters in 'la tilius, generally speaking, 
receive more generous iresimeni m respect lo their cane* 
than any other Colony or Country They xecommend 
that a Coiomiltee of experts be set up to delennine ihe 
minimum amount of sugar lo be received by smtU plan- 
ters from the factory such amount lo increase with the 
mcrea-e in the sucrose conlent of their canes and that a 
Standing Commiiiee of small planieri should be set op. 
the (iiiairroan of which ahould be the Director of Lalwur, 
to supervise the application of the decisioiis of the Com 
miltee of Experlt. 

Cut of 75% it* the Uba Cane 
( 10) The complainl of the small planlera with re- 
gard to the cut of 15 per cent in the tba cane » juati- 
led iB the sense thw they received no^ specific 


Area System 

(12) A further complaint ol small planters is agaiast 
ilie limiisiion of Ares system In principle the Commis 
sioB agree that as matteri eland at the ptesent time ji n 
the interests of the auger induiiry as a whole to avoid 
..jnous eompetilieii which would teauh from outhiddme 
ewh other for small planlera* canea On the other hand 
when agreements are entered into between estates for 
hmitalmn of area, the email pltnleri either individually 
or through their represenlitives should be consulted The 
aystem of limiltlion of area ehoutd be operated by means 
ol regional agreemenie lo be entered into between miU- 
owneta and TMtesentaiives of email planters on terms 
■'* carried out by mesn» 
of the Standing Committee of small planters, the setting 
up of which has been recommended in direct necoliaiion 
with the cepresenlauvDs of estate hfanagera. 

Co-Ofsbative Credit Society Sucar Factory 

the vil«K,?*of *nvMliE.ied the possibility of 

lutTwrewn^m^oS"* Sugar Faelory 

10 ~»du.ioB that iny inc^rea^^m^h"^°'"'^k,“ 

factonei -would be bound to result in a dimnution^'^tbf 

.1... n,, ™ ...b,. 
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^ASUUtKENT OF A DEPARTMENT OF LaBOUB AfTt 
* Soaii Weifabe and Enactment of a New 
Laroub Ordinance 


(24) The Comnussion leconuneod the ettAhhihmeot oL 
QcpartineDt of Labour and Social Welfare to deal with 
• qoesuooa of labour and such matten aa old age 
^ona, aickncsi inaurauce and auperviaion of the welfare 
. « . . —1 -piuag. Xhe carding oui of the dutiet 


order to ensure that small planters way benefit bj long 
term mortgage loans under the terms of the Ordinance 
WussiNO OF Cases at WEicBaxmcE 

(15) The Commission recommend that small plantera 
should be ^owed in all oases to check the weighing of 
their caDi.s upon smyal at the weighbridge and that 

periodical mapeeUons of the weighbndgei shoiJd be earned PfVdowt and orphans. The carding out of the duuea 
cut bj Government lospectots The weights and the ^ ^ new Department of Labour should be assured by 
weighbridges should be tested at least once a year by a “Jh legislation and the enactment of such legislation and 
Government Inspector and stumped by him to the e2e« that of the Labour Ordinance of 1922 are recom- 

both are correct tepresenialne of the small planim The appointment of an English official w ih 

should be present at each wwghhndge at the Ume the f“ Weipetienca to take charge of the Depactmeut for 
canes are weighed to ceitih that the weight of each cots- '“‘‘Wt.al wnod of eighteen months is recommended after 
signment of canes delivered at the welghhndge is correct an ^ replaced by an English official having 

Fat of Estate Servants to ee Incbiasui ^enence of labour conditions m Great Bntain who 

(16) The (Commission recoDimend that the pay given assisted by two Engbsb labour experts to be 

t servants at the outbreak of the stnke be ^^^ointed at the saine_ lime ai the acting Director ol 


B where no increase was made di 

01 after the stnke to the extent of 10 per cent in respect 
to cash wsges, without prejodice to any decision arrived 
at by those entrusted with the duty of implementing the 
wage fixing machinery 

Pat or Casual Lasourers to he Increasu) 

(17) The Commissioners have come to the conclusion 
that all thii^ considered the average day labourer a 
unherpaih 'They nmiiai'ly lecommenh » cases '^eie 
so increase was made during or after tba suiLe, wages 
of casual labourers should he increesed by at least 10 per 
cent without prejudice to any decieian come to by those 
persons who will evenluelly be entrusted with the duly 
of iraplemeetiag the wage fixing nuchinery 
Patment of Casual Labourou to be made by Estate 
(18) The ComniseioD rocommend that peymeni of 


l^^lMMir, and who should work under hie guidance and 
mJpitaUon, After the departure of the acting Director, 
ikJ person appointed from England would finidly assume 
jij^ion of the new department 

Maveitius Suo*a Syndicate 
<2S) Hie comnultee of the Syndicate might be 
^^^gibcDcd hy the inclusion of atsall planieis. 

~1he 'increase n“WACEs “Possible 
(26) The poesmt teoamnie posiuon of the sugar 
ig^nsiry is such that as increase to wages can be made 
The Estate Manacers 

W« cannot conclude our survey of the labour probUma 
..(tfronung the sugar industry in Maurouia without a 
VIQI ino r iT.rii.iim'rai c a lecommeou uiet DSTiaeni ot r*f“«“«« >“ SY^eFal terms 10 tho«* mva wbo are reiponilbls 
the wages of eaiual labourers should be made in each fo< of running the sugir estaiea We 

ease by Uie estate direet-anJ not through the entrepreneur hs*? “* »dvaniiEe of hearing the ev-ideiiee of many 
The names and fuU details of aU casual Ishouras should of ™ “a >a sceeral have been favourably 

be kept by the estate and the amount and remuneration ib>F^*** 4 *7 the ftBNk way in wmch they spoke and 

ol aU taakt should be made public. bY 6t“P ‘bey bad of the facts and lachnjgue 

. ,wT ^ ^ aI the ludustry Most of them have SDent l life time m 

« Workmen CojtrENSAnoN Orbinance «' <H;cu|>aiion of growing the sugar cane and nMufac 

(W) The Commiisioa recommend the amendment el do„i5 r,,*., r..,. ..j .t.v.'A.r. 

extended to six months and that notificsuon of such wt i n c 

acetdest by employers should be made compulsory MOOTly all the abO\e recommeDdatlOllB trill 

Out Acs Pensions SiCktras Ihsusance, Wtnows accept^ by Government The Labour De- 

•*- *'0 Orfhans pAYtment has already been established and i 

nmciid in pr.oaple Ihe jyirecloF of Labour has come from the AIala\ a 

r{^<rat^SUtc3totakecliarEootthat8mire 


schemes, and lie making of belter provision lor tlw main r? wi kuuu service 

tenance of widows and orphans, though these scbeiDes wiH i" ConimiS«lonCr3 are of opinion that tho 
obviously require careful mvcsugitioo before adoptioa. |(idf»n Government has alnats taken a paternal 
Teaue Unions j<itere't m tVie progress of Indian labourers out 

<2^ Jl** Coiumisuon are in fav^oui of lU^estabUs^ gjde and in support Of theiF belief, they refer to 


(22) The ComvwfssK.0 recommend live adopuen »( the « the Indian Government There JS 

icipla of a minimuia wage and the spplseaiioD of a abd> luwilhood of a change for the good m the 

scale of wsges above the mintmum fixed. They a)so re- gi‘»te of Indians of Mauribus and they are \ erv 

Bided hy a person having a knowledge of labour w lydS la likely to be OUT armtlS mirabtlrs 

questions in relation to the sugar industry COYrP'PODdcnt of oUrS from Port LoUlS, 



CoNcauiioK Boards 

Boards composed of employers and 
._ ...-I up with the object ot composing 
iQcrcnce which may arise between ihem. 
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